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E:MBi;Rizn>,E. 

modenile  ind  tlightlr  forked.  Tonus  scatellate  id  front,  covered  nt  tbe  sides 
with  kn  undivided  plnt«,  rsrining  a  ahurp  ridgo  behind,  about  lu  bog  an  tho 
mlddls  t»e.     CUvs  but  elightlj  carved,  tbnt  of  the  bind  toe  elongated. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  once  esisteil,  it  has 
long  since  been  ascertained  that  tlio  Mountain-,  tlie  Tawny 
and  tbe  Snow-Bnnting  of  old  unthorH,  iire  only  names  for 
one  and  the  same  species  in  different  states  of  plumage ;  but 
to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of  establishitig  this  fact  beyond 
dispute  is  by  no  means  clear.  Linnmns  indeed  never  fal- 
tered in  his  opinion  of  tbeir  identity,  though  Pennant  and, 
after  him,  Latham  for  some  time,  took  tbe  contrary  view. 
TurtOu,  in  1807,  was  perhaps  the  first  British  naturalist  who 
united  tbe  three  supposed  species  into  one.  This  was  also  done 
on  the  continent  by  Wolf  in  1810,  by  Temminck  in  1815  and 
by  Koch  in  1816;  bat  both  at  home  and  abroad  tbey  were 
regarded  as  distinct  by  others,  and  Montagu  maintained  to 
the  last  the  separation  of  Kmberiza  vumtana,  though  allow- 
I  |ng  that  E.  mustelina  and  E,  nivalis  might  be  Rpecifically 
'  identified,  on  tbe  evidence  apparently  of  his  friend  Foljambe, 
an  excellent  practical  ornithologist, — who  in  a  letter  to  him 
aaid  "  a  few  years  ago,  I  shot  more  than  forty  from  tbe  same 
flock,  during  severe  weather  in  the  month  of  January,  hardly 
any  two  of  which  exhibited  precisely  tho  same  plumage,  but 
varied  from  the  perfect  Tawny  to  tbe  Snow-Bunting  in  its 
whitest  state ;  the  feathers  of  those  of  the  intermediate 
state  being  more  or  less  charged  with  white." 

The  Snow-Bunting  or  Snow-flake  is  generally  considered 
only  a  winter-visitor  to  this  country,  and  to  the  other  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe  ;  large  flocks,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  young  birds  of  the  year,  bred  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
annually  visiting  our  islands  iu  autumn.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  some  pairs  breed  every  summer  in  tho  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  while  tbe  nest  and  eggs  have  been  several  times 
found  in  Unst  the  most  northerly  of  tbe  Sbetlands.  Pen- 
nant, during  one  of  his  tours  in  Scotland,  learnt  that  thi 
bred  on  the  snmmit  of  the  highest  bills  iu  the  same  pb 
as  the  Ptarmigan,  especially  naming  Invercauld,  where 
had  one  shot  for  him  on  August  4th ;  and  Thornton  mentions 
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that  lie  saw  some  Suow-flakeB  on  the  top  of  a  Ptarmisari- 
moiintain  near  Locliaber  August  29th,  probably  in  1784  or 
1785.*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Snow-Bunting  was 
a^in  observed  in  summer  in  this  district  nutil 
middle  of  July  1874,  when  Mr.  Nicholas  Cooke  (who  had 
Been  several  birds  on  Bon-y-Bhean,  one  of  the  Ben  Nevis 
range,  July  6th,  1666),  as  he  kindly  informed  the  Kditor, 
Baw  one  in  immature  plumage  on  Craig  Muige,  a  hill  about 
4000  feet  high  at  Loch  Laggan.  On  the  other  band  the 
species  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  summer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood specified  by  Pennant.  Thus  Macgillivray  mentions 
his  having  observed  a  heantiful  male  bird  flitting  about  the 
snmmit  of  Ben-na-mnic-dliui  (4300  feet)  August  4th,  1830, 
and  his  meeting  some  days  afterwards  with  a  Hock  of  eight 
— eridently  a  family-party,  near  Lochuagarf  (3700  feet)  at 
the  top  of  which  just  twenty  years  later  he  again  saw  three 
examples  (Nat.  Hist.  Dee  Side,  p.  45),  while  he  states  on 
the  authority  of  three  informants  that  the  species  breeds  on 
several  other  mountains  in  the  vicinity.  From  his  earlier 
esperieuee  he  had  already  inferred  the  probability  of  the 
Snow-flake  breeding,  perhaps  in  considerable  numbers,  on 
the  higher  Grampians,  though  he  truly  remarked  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  vast  flocks  seen  on  the  lower  gronnds  in 
winter  to  he  exclusively  of  Scottish  origin.  In  1859,  Mr. 
Kdward  asserted  (Zool.  p.  6597)  that  he  had  often  met  with 
the  bird  in  difl'erent  places  in  Banfl'ahire  during  summer, 
but  had  never  been  able  to  detect  it  breediug.  Mr.  R.  Gray 
states  that  he  has  most  satisfactory  information  as  to  the 
species  being  seen  thronghout  the  year  on  the  mountains 
already  named,  as  well  as  others  near  them  in  the  counties 
of  Aberdeen,  Banff  and  Inverness,  adding  that  it  was  a 
source  of  wonder  to  his  informants  that  they  had  never 
found  the  nest.  On  June  21st,  1870,  Col.  Dnimmond-Hay 
saw  a  pair  on    Ben-na-muic-dhui  where   he  had   no  doubt 

*  Tbe  jcnr  in  irbich  tbe  Colutifl's  expedilion  nu  mwlo  teeniB  to  lie  now 
BtBted    in    hia  book,  and  tbe  prEsent  Kditor  onlj  giTea  it  «]iproiiuiBt«ly  from 
intcnwl  eridence. 

t  It  muit  not  howcrvr  be  auppoEed  Ibnttbe  "  Suow-flskt "  of  Bjton'a  poem  oa 
Ibia  niimntuiii  nttn  to  the  bird. 
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they  were  neBting,  and  in  1871  Mr.  Hurvie  Brown  heard 
that  young  biitU  bad  been  again  seeu  on  Lochnagar.  Mr. 
Gray  also  learnt  from  Mr.  "William  Kumiltou  that  on  July 
12th,  1868,  that  gentleman  and  bis  brother  saw,  on  tbe  top 
of  Scuir  Onran,  a  hill  Rome  4000  feet  high  ou  the  borders  of 
InvernesB  and  Rosb,  two  pairs  of  Snow-Buntinga,  which 
no  donbt  were  breeding,  and  the  same  naturalist  also  etates 
that  near  Gairloch,  in  the  western  part  of  the  latter  county 
there  is  a  group  of  high  mountains  which  are  likewise 
frequented  by  these  birds  in  summer,  while  Mr.  John 
Bateson  of  Shielday  has  lately  informed  him  that  they  breed 
in  a  range  of  precipitous  bills  in  that  neighbourhood.* 

In  the  posthumously -published  '  Birds  of  Shetland  '  of 
the  lamented  Dr.  Saxby  it  is  stated  that  a  few  Snow-Bunt- 
ings invariably  remain  throughout  the  summer  in  those 
islands.  Many  years  ago,  having  observed  them  in  pairs 
from  May  till  August  on  the  hill  and  cliffs  of  Saxaford  in 
Unst,  he  became  convinced  that  they  must  breed  there,  and 
his  Buspicions  were  strengthened  by  seeing  two  of  their  eggs 
among  tbe  spoils  of  a  local  dealer.  However  he  says  "  No 
certainty  in  the  matter  was  arrived  at  until  the  2nd  July  1861, 
when  a  man  discovered  a  nest  and  three  fresh  eggs,  all  of 
which  he  brought  to  me.  He  had  found  them  in  tbe  crevice 
of  a  rock  near  tbe  top  of  one  of  tbe  high  sea-cliffa  at  Burra- 
firth,  below  tbe  bill  of  Saxaford.  The  nest  was  rather  shallow, 
and  was  composed  of  coarse  grass  and  fibrous  roots,  lined 
with  wool  aud  tine  hair  of  horses  aud  cows.  After  this  I 
often  observed  the  birds  in  the  breeding  season,  once  in 
July,  about  the  cliffs  at  Graveland,  but  usually  near  tbe  old 
spot."  In  1867  Sasby  again  obtained  three  more  unidenti- 
fied specimens,  aud  in  1871  a  nest  and  four  eggs  which  had 
been  found  the  preceding  summer  among  the  atones  of  a 
demolished  cairn  in  Saxaford.  This  neat  is  described  as 
being  very  like  the  former  one,  but  it  was  a  little  thicker 
and  contained  a  few  pieces  of  fern  in  the  walls. 

In  the  Fieroes  a  considerable  number  of  Snow-Buntings 
pass   the  summer.     On  the  more  southerly  of  the   islands 

jueilj'  tUnkx  thnl  il  nlnu  liceda  in  tbe  Otkneji.  (Zool.  t.s.  |j.  3914], 
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they  are  reetricted  to  the  moantaiii-topn,  bnt  on  the  more 
northerly  thoy  freqnent  the  lower  grounds  in  smflll  colonies. 
Wolley  found  a  nest  with  almost  fully-fledged  young  and  an 
addled  egg  on  the  Loisinga  Fjasld,  July  13th,  1849,  but  on 
that  hill,  in  1872.  Capt.  Feilden  searched  carefully  without 
coming  acraas  a  bird.  Throughout  Iceland  the  species  is 
perhaps  the  commonest  of  small  birds — a  pair  or  more  being 
estabhsLed  in  nearly  every  convenient  locality,  even  among 
the  most  desolate  lava-streams,  and  it  breeds  there  almost 
on  the  sea-level  as  well  as  up  to  the  anow-line.  According 
to  Faber  it  winters  in  that  island.  In  Spitsbergen  it  is  tlie 
only  Passerine  bird  which  is  ordinarily  met  with,  and  though 
it  can  hardly  be  called  very  numerous  there  it  breeds  almost 
as  far  to  the  northward  as  the  land  extends.  It  is  doubtless 
only  a  sammor-risitor,  and  Dr.  Malmgren  obsei-ved  a  large 
Hock  at  sea  in  the  latitude  of  Bear  Island  on  May  19th, 
which  after  resting  for  a  short  time  on  the  rigging  of  the 
vessel  pursued  their  way  in  the  direction  of  Spitsbergen. 
In  Nova  Zembla  Mr.  Gillett  found  it  to  be  very  common, 
and  according  to  Dr.  von  HengUn  its  southward  migration 
thence  begins  in  the  middle  of  September,  It  breeds 
throughout  Norway,  both  on  the  more  northern  islands  of 
the  coast  and  on  the  higher  fells  of  the  interior,  especially 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  also  on  some  of  the  southern 
mountains,  even  in  Thelemark  so  low  as  lat.  60°.  Except 
those  on  or  near  the  frontier  there  are  few  hills  in  Sweden  of 
sufficient  altitude  to  afford  this  species  a  congenial  home, 
but  on  such  as  are  high  enough  both  there  and  in  Finland  it 
is  almost  unfailingly  to  be  observed.  In  Russia  the  southern 
limit  of  its  summer-range  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded, 
but  it  is  believed  to  breed  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural, 
and  thence  across  the  most  northern  portion  of  Siberia  to 
Bebriug's  Strait — its  distribution  at  that  season  being  pro- 
bably as  much  affected  by  elevation  above  the  sea-level  as  by 
latitude.  Throughout  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  New 
World  it  also  breeds,  and  in  many  places  very  abundantly, 
BO  that  its  summer-habits  have  there  been  well  observed, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  accounts  given  by  the  older  explorers 


of  the  Arctic  coasts  and  islands  of  America  furniflhed  almost 
all  the  iuformution  possessed  by  naturalists  concerning  its 
nidihcation.  But  here  again  the  southern  limit  of  its 
breeding- range  seems  to  be  unknown.  Audubon  mentions 
a  nest  found  on  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
but  from  the  description  we  may  almost  safely  pronounce 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  this  species.  Mr.  Allen  however, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Bennett,  states  that  a' pair 
reared  their  young  in  18G2  at  Springfield  in  MasBiichusetts. 
Still  Mr.  Reeks  believes  that  the  Snow-Bunting  can  hardly 
breed  in  Newfoundland,  where  one  would  expect  that  it 
should,  though  he  saw  many  there  in  .Tune  1868.  In  Green- 
land it  is  very  abundant  and  breeds  generally  throughout 
the  country,  for  it  was  even  observed  by  Dr.  Pansch  to  he 
the  commonest  land-bird  on  its  seldom -visited  east  coast. 

As  already  intimated  on  the  approach  of  autumn  the 
Snow-Bunting  migrates  southward  from  most  of  its  breed- 
ing-quarters. In  Iceland  indeed  it  is  found  all  the  year 
round,  though  we  may  presume  that  those  which  remain 
there  are  comparatively  few,  and  large  flocks  visit  the  Fasroea 
in  winter-time,  but  in  Norway  at  that  season  it  rarely  occnra 
in  the  most  northern  districts.  From  Tromso,  however, 
southward  it  frequents  the  coast-region  in  countless  num- 
bers. These  countries  supply  most  of  the  examples  which 
regularly  resort  to  our  own  islands  and  in  some  years 
appear  in  vast  flights.  The  beginning  or  middle  of  October 
is  usually  the  time  of  their  arrival,  but  a  few  stragglers  are 
occasionally  seen  in  September*,  and  though  severe  weather 
generally  drives  them  further  to  the  southward,  in  many 
localities  they  abide  with  us  till  the  end  of  March  or  begin- 
ning of  April.  During  their  stay  with  us  the  greater 
number  affect  rough  ground  or  open  fields  near  the  sea- 
coast,  but  from  time  to  time  small  parties  occur  far  inland, 
so  that  there  is  hardly  a  county  in  the  three  kingdoms  in 

*  The  carlieat  date  for  Bnglud  ii  pcrbftjifl  f  ejit.  Iflth,  1875,  on  the  Lmcolnahiie 
cnaxt,  of  which  Mr.  Cord«Bni  hss  informed  the  Editor  ;  but  in  thu  South-west  of 
acotUnil  Ckpt.  Kenucd}  bus  ulwerciMl  it  in  Jut;  and  AoguM  <Z<m],  ■.«.  p.  3B14). 
Those  bli-dn  ruH;  hnfc  hevrj  bred  in  tii-cat  Itrllain. 


which  the  species  is  not  known  to  have  been  obseiTed — its 
appenranco  in  the  aontb  of  both  England  and  Ireland  being, 
however,  far  leas  frequent  and  regolur  than  in  the  north. 
Elevated  moors  and  uplands  generally  are,  almost  eqnally 
with  the  localities  jnst  named,  a  favonrite  resort,  and  when 
these  are  covered  with  snow  the  birds  descend  to  the  lower 
gronnds  where  larger  supplies  of  food  are  to  be  obtained. 
"  Their  call-note  is  pleasing,"  remarks  Selby,  "  and  often 
repeated  during  their  flight,  which  is  always  in  a  very 
compact  body  ;  and  frequently  before  settling  on  the  ground, 
they  make  sudden  whirls,  coming  almost  in  collision  with 
each  other,  at  which  time  a  peculiar  note  is  produced."  So 
close  indeed  do  they  fly  that  one  of  Thomson's  correspon- 
dents states  that  he  had  killed  thirty  at  a  single  shot,  and 
they  crowd  together  as  much  when  they  alight,  so  that  Mr. 
Lubbock  likens  the  appearance  of  a  flock  at  rest  to  "  a 
vaiiegated  carpet."  Sasby  writes  "  Seen  against  a  dark  hill- 
side or  a  lowering  sky,  a  flock  of  these  birds  presents  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  appearance,  and  it  may  then  be  seen 
how  aptly  the  term  '  Snow-flake '  has  been  applied  to  the 
species.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  more  pleasing  combina- 
tion of  sight  and  sound  than  that  aSbrded  when  a  cloud  of 
tliese  birds,  backed  by  a  dark  grey  sky,  descends  as  it  were 
in  a  shower  to  the  ground,  to  the  music  of  their  own  sweet 
tinkling  notes."  Their  food  in  winter  seems  to  be  chiefly 
grass-seeds,  so  long  as  these  are  forthcoming,  but  on  the 
sea-coast  near  the  Humber,  it  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
the  seeds  of  Scltoberia  or  Siiteda  jnarilima,  as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Cordeanx,  and  the  Editor  is  able  to  state  the  same  fact 
as  regards  the  west  of  England  from  examples  sent  him  by 
Mr.  Cecil  Smith  and  examined  by  Mr.  Hiem.  On  occasion 
they  will  also  eat  corn — especially  oats,  Thompson  states 
that  once  in  the  north  of  Ireland  they  did  groat  harm  by 
picking  the  sown  wheat  from  the  ridges,  and  Dr.  Gordon 
informs  the  Editor  that  they  yearly  do  considerable  damage 
in  this  way  on  the  shore  of  the  Moray  Firth,  In  America 
'Wilsonfound  them,  in  October,  feeding  not  only  on  the  seeds 
of  water-plants  but  on  the  shelled  moUiisks  which  adhered 
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to  tlie  leaveg.  On  the  groiitid,  aud  in  Western  Europe  they 
Holdom  jierch  on  a  tree  or  bush,*  tbey  run  with  case  and  speed 
after  the  manuer  of  Lurks,  and  hlte  those  birds  are  easily 
netted  or  snared.  They  are  commonly  fat  and  well-flavonrcd. 
In  confinement  they  seldom  live  long  except  under  yery 
favourable  conditional. 

On  the  continent  the  Snow-Bunting  ia  a  regular  winter- 
visitor  to  the  north  of  France,  centi-al  Germany  and  all  the 
countries  between  these  parts  aud  its  breeding-haunts. 
Stragglers  occasionally  wander  further  and  have  been  ob- 
tained though  rarely  in  the  south  of  France,  Switzerland 
aud  Italy.  Two  examples  are  said  to  have  been  cflught  at 
Malta  in  1840  but  possibly  the  species  was  mistaken.! 
Nevertheless  Tyrwhitt  Drake  saw  a  specimen,  since  exam- 

*  In  Nortb-aasl«ni  Bnssia,  hovaier,  Mcsbts.  Brown  aad  Seel-ohm  raw  theu 
repeatedlj  porcbing,  both  singly  luid  in  flocks,  upon  ueea.  AudulKin  in  Anieria 
BpnkB  of  their  freqiienttj  alighting  on  trees  <0m.  Biogr.  ii.  p.  SI  6),  but  Dr. 
Cones  {Binla  of  til o  Northwest,  [i.  119)  sjg  he  hss  nrelj  seen  tbeiu  do  bp. 
8uch  ia  certaini;  not  their  habit  with  na,  and  the  initaaoe  to  the  contnrjr 
recorded  bjr  Mr.  Marra;  Matthew  (Zool.  p.  6208)  is  poraibl;  unique.  The  state- 
ment in  the  pnblighed  veraion  of  LinnienK'g  Liplaud  journil  (Lschaiis  lapiioniin, 
il.  p.  07)  retpecting  the  people  who  witha  croaabdw-bolt  "  take  auccoiiiful  aim  at 
the  Einberiia  nnalu  or  Snow-Bunting  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  most  loftj  pinca" 
ia  Buch  that  no  ornithologUt  could  suppose  wm  made  b;  one  so  well  acquainted 
witb  thia  npeciea  »  bii  account  of  it  (Sw.  Vet.  Ak.  Hand).  I74D,  p.  368) 
■hews  him  to  bate  been,  anil  therein  he  expiesal;  says  that  it  doea  not 
eommoulj  ait  upon  either  bough  or  bush  ;  but  it  is  salisfiictory  to  the  Editor  to 
aaj,  after  consulting  the  original  manUHCript  (p.  3<iO)  in  the  posKsaion  of  the 
Linnean  Socictj,  that  the  trunslator  mistook  the  words  "  (mil  5jni/i'cr  "  (amalt 
Sparrows)  for  "  SiiG-Sparfrer  "  (Snow- Sparrows)  and  thus  led  Bir  James  Smith 
to  the  farther  error  of  introducing  the  scientific  name  of  the  Utter. 

t  The;  havs  however  been  more  Uian  once  known  to  breed  iu  captis-tty,  and 
Mr.  Stevenson  posseaaed  a  pur  which  in  two  suooessiTe  seasons  built  a  neat  inside 
tome  rock'work  in  hia  avia.ry.  It  was  indeed  iDacceaaible  to  his  eianiination  but 
the  birds  were  seen  for  some  days  carrying  into  the  hole  a  large  quantity  of 
maleriala,  and  soon  after  the  boo  used  only  to  appear  at  lon^  interrats  and  iben 
for  but  a  few  minutee  at  a  ^me,  feeding  hastily  like  a  sitting  bird  and  returning 
to  the  hole  which  was  jealously  guarded  by  the  eock.  Thia  went  on  for  about  a 
fortnight  when  it  waa  supposed  that  the  eggs  were  hatched,  but  the  young  pro- 
bably died  in  a  few  days  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  food,  (or  the  parents  soon 
abandoned  the  hole. 

I  The  Snow-Finch  {MiHitl/rinsilla  ni'ru/ii)  from  its  general  resemblance  to  the 
Bnow-Bunting  faas  iu  several  cases  been  llie  cause  of  error  as  ro  the  occurrence  of 
the  latter  in  the  sonib  of  Europe.  Tbe  bill  and  hinil  claws  however  afford  ready 
nhamotcra  wlierrliy  the  one  birl  may  be  dittingniahod  from  the  other. 
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ined  by  Col.  Irby,  which  had  been  picked  up  dead  at 
Cape  Spartel  near  Tangier,  and  Mr.  Godmau  mentions  the 
appearance  of  a  flock  of  abont  a  score  on  Corvo,  one  of  the 
Azores,  in  the  winter  of  1864^65,  while  an  example  killed 
in  Fayal,  another  island  of  that  group,  was  stibaequentlj 
sent  to  him.  There  is  no  record  of  its  occurrence  in  Por- 
tugal or  Spain,  and  it  seems  to  be  equally  a  stranger  to 
Greece  or  Turkey  though  it  occasionally  visits  the  Crimea. 
In  Asia  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  southern  limit  of 
its  winter  migration,  but  Mr.  Swinhoe  says  that  it  visita  the 
north  of  China  in  cold  weather,  and  the  Zoological  Society 
has  received  a  living  example  from  Japan.  In  America  its 
distribution  in  winter  seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  severity  of  the  season  and  especially  on  the  amount  of 
8D0W  which  may  fall,  bnt  it  is  believed  not  ordinarily  to 
penetrate  further  towards  the  south  than  lat.  35°  N.  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast  not  so  far.  In  the  Missouri  valley  and  in 
New  England  it  is  ofton  exceedingly  abundant.  In  the 
Bermudas  it  is  said  seldom  to  fail  maldiig  its  appearance  in 
December  and  Jannary,  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers. 
From  all  Bouthern  districts,  on  the  approach  of  spring,  it 
again  returns  to  the  northern  latitudes  whence  it  came. 

Many  of  the  dreariest  places  in  those  countries  are  on- 
livened  by  the  Snow-Bunting  making  its  home  among  tbem. 
From  his  perch  on  some  moderate  elevation  the  cheerful, 
not  to  say  melodious,  song  of  the  cock,  conspicuous  in  his 
piod  plumage,  gladdens  the  heart  of  tho  traveller  over  the 
wildest  lava-streams  and  most  barren  moors  of  Iceland,  and 
in  lands  still  more  desolate,  or  even  totally  destitute  of 
human  inhabitants,  the  agreeable  effect  of  his  notes  is 
heightened.  But  the  song,  or  part  of  it,  is  also  often 
delivered  on  the  wing,  the  bird  springing  into  tho  air  and 
hovering  some  ten  feet  or  more  above  his  wonted  scat  to 
which  on  its  conclusion  he  again  repairs,  or  he  will  flit  to 
some  similar  station  an  hundred  yards  off  and  thence  renew 
the  performance ;  while  his  chosen  partner,  whose  more 
dusky  attire  makes  her  less  easily  seen,  is  busily  engaged  in 
getting  her   linng   from  the   scanty  herbage   that  sprouts 
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between  tho  mnasivc  rocks  and  stones  with  which  the  ground 
is  thickly  strewn,*  or  idly  basks  in  a  sheltered  nook  where 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  northern  sun  shed  a  warmth  that 
thoogli  feeble  is  not  despicable.  Each  pair  of  birds  seems 
to  occupy  at  this  season  a.  limited  and  almost  definite  range, 
the  invasion  of  which  is  instantly  resented  by  the  cock,  who 
with  a  defiant  note  darts  towards  the  intruder,  when  there 
follows  a  fierce  fight  only  terminated  by  the  conquest  and 
flight  of  one  of  tho  antagODists,  whereupon  the  victor  re- 
turning to  his  citadel  celebrates  the  triumph  in  bis  loudest 
Btrain  and  most  fantastic  dance.  Even  the  fitful  changes  of 
the  stormy  summer  of  these  countries  do  not  altogether 
quell  the  spirit  of  this  brave  little  bird,  and  through  driving 
sleet  or  thick  fog  he  may  still  be  heard  at  bia  post,  white 
with  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  ho  is  again  as  gay  as  before. 
When  his  mate  is  sitting  he  will  often  wander  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  but  his  quickness  in  perceiving  the  moment 
that  she,  however  silently,  leaves  the  nest  is  something 
wonderful,  and  his  instantaneously  rejoining  her  shews  that 
he  has  never  been  forgetfol  of  his  duty.  This  feature  in  his 
character  makes  the  discovery  of  the  nest  by  any  one  who 
has  a  fair  amount  of  patience  almost  a  matter  of  certainty. 
By  keeping  an  eye  on  the  actions  of  the  cock  the  hen  must 
sooner  or  later  be  found,  and  if  incubation  be  begun  not 
many  minutes  will  then  pass  before  she  cautiously  commences 
her  return.  This  she  generally  accomplishes  by  a  circuitous 
route,  and,  creeping  close  to  tho  earth,  taking  advantage  of 
every  inequality  of  the  ground  so  as  if  possible  to  keep  out 
of  the  spectator's  sight,  her  movements  are  hai-d  to  follow, 
and  occasionally  the  birds'-nester  will  find  that  her  ingenuity 
has  been  too  much  for  him.  But  prudence  and  a  httle  ex- 
perience will  generally  reward  bis  efforts  and  enable  him  to 
mark  her  disappearance  in  the  mass  of  stonoa  or  chink  of  a 
rock  in  which  is  the  object  of  her  care.  Yet  to  reach  the 
nest  when  its  place  is  thus  discovered  is  ofteu  a  work  of  toil. 
It  may  be  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  tortuous  approach,  re- 

l)j  RiclianlBon  to  be  lindg 
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quiring  the  remoTal  one  by  one  of  many  stones  of  varioas 
aizes,  it  may  be  ensconced  bebind  some  huge  boulder  wliiuh 
needs  all  the  engineering  resources  of  tlio  seeker  to  stir  or, 
buried  Becnrely  beneath  a  slab  of  earthfast  rock,  it  may  com- 
pletely defy  his  power.*  Tben  too  bis  hopes  are  often  dis- 
appointed, for,  despite  bis  utmost  precautious,  at  tbe  last 
and  critical  moment  some  earth  or  splinters  of  stone  looaened 
by  lever  er  wedge  may  be  found  to  have  fallen  in  npon 
and  cracked  the  eggs  as  they  lie.  All  these  circumstances 
generally  combine  to  render  tbe  successful  taking  of  a 
Snow- Bunting's  neat  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  exciting 
operations  on  which  an  oologist  can  enter,  except  that 
personal  danger  is  seldom  if  ever  involved.! 

As  is  shewn  by  tbe  accumulation  of  old  materials  often 
found  tlierein,  tbe  birds  commonly  use  the  same  nest-hole 
more  than  once.  A  rude  collection  of  dry  grass,  moss  or 
any  other  plants  that  may  be  growing  near  forms  tbe  founda- 
tion and  outworks  of  tbe  nest.  This  is  hollowed  out  to 
receive  a  quantity  of  finer  grass  and  roots  substantially 
woven  into  a  bowl,  which  will  occasionally  bear  removal 
from  tbe  outer  mass  without  losing  its  shape,  and  is  liued 
with  hair  or  soft  feathers — especiaUy  those  of  the  Ptarmigan 
of  the  country.  Herein  are  laid  the  eggs,  from  four  to  six 
or  oven  eight  in  number,  measuring  from  -91  to  -82  by  from 
•65  to  '57  in.  They  are  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with  pale 
greenish-bluG,  on  which  are  patches  of  lilac,  sometimes  very 
bright  but  generally  dull,  the  whole  closely  or  sparingly 
spotted,  streaked  and  splashed  with  deep  brownish-red,  upon 
which  again  are  frequently  a  few  apparently  black  spots  and 
irregular  lines.  Some  eggs  when  fresli  are  of  exceeding  and 
almost  indescribable  beauty. 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  young,  soou  after  tbey  are 

*  Capt.  Lf  OUH  found  a  nest  placed  la  the  boiiom  of  the  corjiu  of  aa  EaquimiiLix 
ebild  on  Sauthamiilou  laliLail. 

+  Fagn  migbt  be  writMn  on  tlie  breeding- faaluls  of  thU  epcsies  irithaut  ei- 
bniuting  the  aohjcct.  Tbe  Editor  bu  neceraarilj  to  be  brief  here  and  only  lo 
dtHrihe  what  aeenu  tn  be  abialatel;  rrquiaite  to  give  a  alight  Potion  of  thum.  To 
him  the  Snow-llDnting  will  nlwajg  be  one  of  lbs  looxt  itilcre«ling  of  tunis,  from 
tbe  niiiny  buun  he  huM  puoieil  in  Hntebiri);  iU  lithavioDr. 
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batched,  aro  clothed  with  dark  BOOty  down,  and  are  fed,  aa 
would  appear  from  Herr  CoUett's  observation,  chieily  on  the 
larvfe  of  TipuliJie.  Their  plumage  wheu  thej  have  left  the 
nest  will  be  presently  described,  and  they  accompany  their 
parents  for  some  time,  perhaps  until  the  advancing  season 
gives  all  warning  to  depart  for  other  lands.  Then  the  dif- 
ferent family- parties  unite  in  bands  whose  numbers  are  daily 
swollen  by  fresh  adherents  until  they  form  a  mighty  host 
that  with  the  first  frosts  of  winter  takes  wing  over  the 
southern  seas. 

The  adult  male  in  breeding-plumage*,  of  which  a  good 
representation  is  given  by  Bewick,  has  the  bill  black :  the 
irides  hazel:  the  head,  neck  and  all  the  lower  parts  pure 
white,  though  in  some  examples  the  top  of  the  head  and  the 
nape  are  mottled  with  black,  and  there  is  generally  a  black 
spot  visible  above  and  behind  the  ears.  The  upper  wing- 
coverts,  except  those  of  the  bastard-wing  which  arc  black, 
and  the  secondaries  white ;  but  the  latter  are  often  black 
towards  the  extremity,  though  their  tip  seems  to  be  always 
white ;  and  in  some  examples  the  middle  wing-coverts  are 
also  black,  bordered  (vith  greyish -white,  forming  a  distinct 
black  bar  across  the  wing ;  the  piimariea  and  tertials  are 
black,  the  former  however  white  at  the  base,  and  the  latter 
often  bordered  outwardly  with  white ;  the  back  is  jot-black, 
mottled  more  or  less  on  the  rump  with  white ;  the  three 
inner  pairs  of  tail-qulUs  black,  occasioDftlly  shghtly  bordered 
or  tipped  with  white,  but  the  three  outer  pairs  are  nearly 
white,  with  a  black  patch  towards  the  tip :  the  legs,  toes  and 
elawB  black  .f 

The  adult  female,  at  the  same  time,  much  resembles  her 
*  In  this  itato  English  ipecitneiis  arc  very  rare  :  one  wu  killed  in  (he  gnmnda 
of  Mr.  Wartbam,  at  Bojaton,  Haj  32nd,  1840,  and  girea  bj  him  to  tb«  Author 
of  this  wurk  ;  ■  Kcand,  "pmttj  f&r  advanoed,"  wns  shot  n«r  Penzance  in  April, 
]8d4,  aa  recorded  bj  Mr.  Rudd  (Zool.  |).  OlOD);  a  third,  in  "full  anmrncr 
l>lnnia^,"  waa  obtaiDei),  nccflnling  to  Mr.  Duttoa  (Zool.  a.s.  p.  792),  April  l-ltli, 
lSe7.  at  Eutboame,  and  a  fourth,  in  "full  (ireeding  plumage,"  at  the  same 
pEaoo  earlj  in  July,  IS72,  u  mentioned  by  CapL  Kennedy  (Zool.  a-B.  p.  S914). 

+  The  birds  whieh  in  breed ing'plamage  eihibit  the  black  mottling  of  the 
head  and  tlie  black  bar  on  the  wings  are  most  Ukelj  Ibou  in  which  Uie  white 
tip  of  the  feaLhen  b  worn  off  more  than  in  the  others. 
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partner,  bat  the  white  on  the  head  and  the  teet  of  the  upper 
partH  is  much  more  mottled  with  hluck  and  dusky,  and  her 
colours  are  not  so  pare. 

The  young,  in  its  first  plumage,  has  the  bill  yellow,  dark  at 
the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible,  the  head,  sides  of  the  neck  and 
the  back  are  of  a  greyisb-oHve,  variegated  towards  the  rump 
with  reddish-brown  ;  the  white  of  the  wings  is  also  tinged, 
and  the  quills  of  both  wiugs  and  tail  are  bordered  with  the 
same  colour ;  the  throat  and  lower  parts  are  dirty  white, 
tinged  on  the  throat  and  belly  with  pale  yellow,  and  on  the 
breast  and  flanks  with  reddish -brown. 

The  adult  male,  on  its  arrival  here  towards  winter,  as 
figured  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has  the  bill  yellow, 
darker  at  the  tip  :  top  of  the  head  aud  the  ear-covei'tB  more 
or  less  covered  with  deep  reddish-brown  on  a  white  ground ; 
the  feathers  ou  the  back  black  at  the  base,  with  broad  ends 
of  pale  reddish-brown ;  the  wings  much  as  in  the  summer- 
plumage  except  that  the  teitials  are  broadly  bordered  with 
dull  chestnut;  upper  tail-coverts  black  at  the  base  with 
broad  ends  of  pale  ri'ddish-brown  or,  in  some  examples,  of 
white,  aud  hardly  shewing  S'Uy  of  tbe  first  colour  ;  the  tail 
as  in  summer ;  all  the  lower  parts  dull  white,  more  or  less 
tinged  with  reddish -bro^'n  on  the  breast  and  flanks.  In  this 
state  it  has  been  called  the  Tawny  Bunting ;  when  present- 
ing less  white  than  the  figure  here  given,  it  is  in  the  state 
called  the  Mo untaiji -Bunting. 

The  female  at  the  same  time,  figured  by  Bewick  as  the 
Tawny  Banting,  has  tbe  top  of  the  head  dull  chestnut- 
brown,  which  becomes  paler  on  the  nape;  the  whole  upper 
surface  mottled  with  blackish-browu  and  dnll  chestont ; 
the  wings  shew  but  little  white  except  at  the  tip  of  the 
lesser  coverts  and  the  base  of  tho  secondaries;  the  white 
of  the  tail  is  less  bright ;  tbe  chin  and  throat  are  dull 
chestnut,  becoming  deeper  in  tone  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  breast,  the  rest  of  the  lower  surface  dull  white. 

Tbe  whole  length  of  the  male  is  about  seven  inches. 
From  tbe  carpal  joint  to  tho  end  of  the  longest  quill -feather, 
four  inches  and  a  quarter.     The  females  are  a  little  smaller. 
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SyBtematic  ornithologists  long  ago  recognizeil  the  distinct- 
neas  of  the  families  Emher'uufic  and  Fringillithc,  but  of  late 
most  authors  have  shewn  a  disposition  to  mergo  the  former 
in  the  latter.  Very  recently  Prof.  Parker  has  ascertaiued 
the  existence  ia  the  Embcr'a'ulic  of  an  additional  pair  of 
palatal  bones  (the  "  palato-niaxillaries,"  as  he  calls  them) 
which  ore  wanting  in  the  normal  Fiiiigilliili?,  and  this 
discovery  will  probably  lead  to  a  restoration  of  the  older 
view  ;  bnt  it  would  seem  that  certain  American  forms,  as 
Cardinalia  and  Pltri/gilus,  hitherto  unhesitatingly  assigned 
to  the  Fringillidce,  also  possess  these  bones,  and  will  therefore 
have  to  be  inclnded  among  the  Emberh'uhe,  though  it  is  not  at 
all  impossible  that  among  the  birds  of  the  New  Worhl  some 
will  be  found  which,  by  the  structure  of  their  palate,  bridge 
over  the  gap  between  the  two  families.  The  palatal  knob, 
80  characteristic  of  most  of  the  Buntings — especially  those 
of  the  Old  World — is,  according  to  the  same  investigator, 
formed  by  a  swollen  ingrowth  of  the  dontary  edges  of  the 
premaxillary  mass.  The  Linniean  genus  Einberiza  has 
been  split  into  many  groups  by  various  authors.  I^veral  of 
these  obvionsly  do  not  deserve  reooguitiou  as  genera,  the 
characters  which  distinguish  them  being  very  trifling  ;  but 
the  present  species  and  the  next  differ  so  much  from  the 
normal  Buntings  in  the  form  of  the  wing,  in  the  straight 
hind-claw,  and  in  their  habit  of  running  and  not  hopping  on 
the  ground  and  of  singing  in  the  air,  that  the  admission  of 
Bernhard  Meyer's  genus,  PlectroplianeB,  for  their  reception 
would  appear  to  bo  needed. 


Plectrophakks   lapponicus  (Linnteus*). 
THE  LAPLAND  BUNTING. 

Plectroph'tnes  Ltipponica. 

The  Lapl&nd  Bunting,  a  native,  as  its  name  imports, 
of  the  moat  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  of  the 
Aretie  Begions  pretty  generally,  has  been  taken  on  several 
occasions  in  this  country.  The  first  instance  was  announced 
to  the  Linnean  Society  by  Selby,  early  in  182G,  the  bird 
having  been  found  in  Leadenhnll  Market,  whither  it  had 
been  sent  with  some  Larks  from  Cambridgeshire,  and  after 
lieing  proBorved  by  Mr.  Weighton  of  the  City  Road,  passed 
into  Vigors's  collection,  which  was  subsequently  given  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society,      The  second  esam- 
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pie  was  caught  on  the  downs  near  Brighton,  in  or  prior  to 
1827,  and  kept  caged  for  some  months,  when  it  came  into 
my  own  collection  {Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xv.  p.  156).  The 
third  was  also  taken  alive  in  September,  1828,  a  few  miles 
north  of  London,  and  its  capture  made  known  by  Mr.  Goald 
(Zool,  Journ.  v.  p.  104),  The  fourth,  caught  near  Preston 
in  Lancashire,  in  October,  1883,  was  selected  from  a  variety 
of  other  small  birds  in  the  Miuiehester  market,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  that  city.  The  fifth  is  recorded 
(Zool.  p.  31G)  as  having  beeu  obtained  iu  the  summer  of 
1843  near  Milnthorpe  in  Westmoreland.  Each  of  these 
examples  exhibited  the  plumage  of  the  less  conspicuous 
bird  in  the  woodcut  here  given.  On  September  30th,  1844, 
an  adult  male  was  netted  with  some  Larka  on  the  downs  near 
Brighton  ;  and  this  specimen,  which  I  have  seen  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Borrer,  is  in  the  plumage  of  summer  as 
represented  in  the  lower  figure,  but  undergoing  a  slight 
change  from  the  advance  of  the  season. 

Since  this  date  the  occurrence  in  England  of  more  than  a 
dozen  examples  has  been  put  on  record.  Most  of  them 
were  caught  alivo,  and  kept  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in 
captivity.  Three  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  taken  near 
Brighton,  three  not  far  from  London,  four  in  Norfolk,  two 
in  the  neighbonrhooJ  of  Shrewsbury,  one  near  Soutbport  in 
Laucashiro,  and  one  near  Durham.  In  moat  cases  the  birds 
were  associating  with  Larks,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
one  of  them  being  accompanied  by  others  of  its  own  species. 
The  Lapland  Bunting  ia  stated  to  have  been  found  twice  in 
Caithness,  the  only  instances  of  its  being  observed  in  Scot- 
land ;  hut  its  appearance  iu  Ireland  has  not  been  recorded. 

The  home  of  this  species  is  neither  so  far  to  the  north- 
ward nor  in  such  alpine  lioights  as  that  of  the  preceding. 
It  never  verges  on  the  line  of  pei-petual  snow  nor  inhabits 
the  stony  wastes  so  much  affected  by  the  Snow-Bunting, 
but  prefers  the  upland  swamps  where  there  is  a  thick 
growth  of  low  willows  and  other  plants  characteristic  of  such 
spots,  especially  if  there  be  also  an  abundance  of  long 
grass.     These  places  are  iu   Lapland  equally  the  resort  of 
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the  Blopthroat,  the  northern  form  of  Yellow  Wagtail,  the 
Red-throated  Pipit  and  the  Titlark ;  but  this  Bunting  will 
also  frequent  higher  levels  than  any  of  those  birda,  the  last 
only  excepted,  and  may  be  found  in  colonies  where  the 
cloudberry  and  the  dwarf  birch  form  the  prevaihng  vege- 
tation. Arriving  from  the  south  nt  such  bogs,  so  soon  aa 
the  snrface-soil  is  thawed,  the  cock-birds  are  fond  of  display- 
ing their  gay  plumage  to  the  beat  advantage  on  any  elevated 
perch,  and  rising  in  the  air  deliver,  while  hovering  on  the 
wing  and  then  gently  gliding  to  another  station,  a  song  that 
though  not  marked  by  any  brilliant  notes  Las  a  tone  of 
sweetness ;  yet  the  gesture  by  which  it  is  accompanied 
supplies  its  principal  attraction.  When  not  singing  they 
mostly  occupy  themselves  in  chasing  or  being  chased  by  one 
another,  or,  sitting  on  the  moat  prominent  position  avail- 
able—and it  must  be  said  that  any  prominent  position  on  a 
hog  of  this  kind  is  comparatively  humhle^ — from  time  to 
time  utter  a  rather  harsh  though  plaintive  note.  The  pre- 
liminaries to  the  breeding- season  being  ended,  this  species 
is  usually  seen  in  pairs,  hut  the  several  pairs  do  not  evince 
that  diaUke  of  their  neighhours"  society  which  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Snow-Bnnting,  and  thus  the  same  suitable 
moss  or  portion  of  a  moss,  often  of  very  limited  area,  will 
accommodate  a  dozen  or  more  pairs  which,  the  exciting 
period  just  mentioned  being  past,  soon  enter  i>eaoeably 
upon  the  work  of  nest-building.  For  this  purpose  the 
shelter  of  a  thick  tussock  of  grass,  the  base  of  a  ligneous 
fihruh  or  any  inequality  the  ground  itself  may  present  is 
chosen,  and  Ihe  foundation  is  laid  with  the  usual  rough 
materials.  Withiu  this  a  cup-shaped  nest  is  formed, 
chiefly  of  the  stems  of  dry  grass,  and  then  a  bedding  of 
soft  feathers  is  superimposed.  This  lining,  according  to 
the  Editor's  experience,  invariably*  distingnishcs  the  neat 

*  RicliuilMD,  faovever,  wriliug  of  thin  liird  in  Arclic  America,  say*  tbnt  tlie 
"  neat  u  lined  rtrj  neall;  nn<l  com|iictl)'  with  deer's  faAir."  He  wax  an  obaervvr 
■D  Krapaloiuljr  mccamte  tfast  one  can  hardly  (lanbt  hU  ward,  yeX  it  ii  to  b« 
rroBU'kad  that  it  wenm  junt  poeiible  for  hini  t>o  bive  mUtakeD  the  cent  of  one  of 
Ibe  >lli«d  North -Atneri can  apeciei  {Pltttrophauri  pietia,  wfaich  is  uid  not  to 
OK  (Hthen,  Ua  eumple)  for  tli&t  of  the  Lii|iliiDd  Hunting.     Halt  of  tliiH  Jut 
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of  the  Lapland  Bunting  from  tliat  of  any  other  biril  fre- 
qaenting  the  locality,  and  therefore  deserves  especial  men- 
tion, since  the  eggs,  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  not 
uncommonly  so  elosoly  resemble  those  of  the  Red-throated 
Pipit  {Antkiis  ceri-'tnus).  Titlark  and  even  the  Reed-Bunting 
(which  occasionally  finds  its  way  to  the  breeding- haunts  of 
the  present  species)  that  they  cannot  always  be  picked  out. 
They  measure  from  '87  to  '78  by  from  "61  to  -55  in.,  and 
have  a  clay-coloured  or  pale  greyish -chocolate  gi'ouud,  anf- 
fusod  with  darker  reddish -brown,  on  which  are  seen  spots, 
blotches  and  curved  lines  of  a  darker  shade  of  the  same 
tint,  in  many  places  distinct,  but  the  larger  markings  gene- 
rally with  blurred  edges. 

When  the  young  have  left  tlie  nest  they  accompany  their 
parents  for  some  time,  and  the  family-parties  unite  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
species  ever  forms  Tcry  vast  congregations — indeed  it  ia 
hardly  anywhere  sufficiently  numerous  to  do  so,  being 
generally  a  local  bird.  In  Europe  its  breeding- range 
Beems  not  to  extend  further  southwaivl  than  lat.  62°  N.,  and 
that  only  in  tho  mountain-districts  of  Norway,  while  in 
Sweden,  Finland  and  Russia  its  summer-limit,  though  fi-om 
want  of  information  not  to  be  determined,  must  lie  much 
more  towards  the  north.  In  Asia  also  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  known  to  breed  outside  of  the  .\rctic  Circle,  but  in 
Eastern  Siberia  it  is  apparently  more  abundant  than  else- 
where in  the  Old  World,  since  in  autumn  Mr,  8winhoe 
found  it  in  the  market  at  Tientsin  by  thousands  which  had 
doubtless  been  bred  to  the  northward.  In  the  New  World 
it  breeds  on  the  most  western  of  the  Aleutian  and  on  the 
Prj'bilov  Islands,  as  well  as  in  Alaska.  The  Hepbnm 
Collection  in  the  Museum  of  tho  University  of  Cam- 
bridge contains  a  specimen  in  full  summer- plumage  from 
Fort  Simpson  in  British  Columbia,  which  is  perhaps  the 
obtttined  li;  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott  on  llic  Frjbilov  Islgndii  are  mud  (o  liave  con- 
tkined  featLvre,  uiit  llitae  from  Greenlsad,  of  wbicli  the  Editor  ban  seen  cevpml, 
ue  protawly  lined  nitb  Ikem.  Il  niii;  heie  be  mentinned  tliiit  eggg  of  tliia 
turd  from  QreenUDd  an  on   tlie  «Temge  diMinetl;   larger  tban   time  Ihun 
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most  Bontherii  locality  known  for  the  speciee  in  America  at 
that  BOaHon,  though  Mr.  Trippe's  observations  in  Minnesota 
induce  him  (Proc.  Essex  Inst.  vi.  pp.  113-119)  to  thiuk 
that  it  ma;  breed  in  that  State.  Richardson  states  that  it 
breeds  in  moist  meadows  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea, 
and  that  is  also  the  case  along  the  west  coast  of  Green- 
land, while  the  German  Expedition  ubtained  it  full  sum- 
mer-drcsa  at  Shannon  Island  on  the  east  coast.  Mr. 
Dresser  was  informed  by  Herr  Benzon  that  be  bad  received 
its  eggs  &oni  Iceland,  but  the  species  must  be  rare  in  that 
island  if  indeed  there  be  more  than  the  one  unqnestion- 
able  instance  of  its  occurrence,  in  1821,  as  recorded  by 
Faber. 

The  lino  of  this  bird's  migration  has  been  supposed  to 
lie  a  good  deal  to  the  eastward,  for  though,  as  aheady  said, 
it  is  in  Bummer  pretty  widely  distributed  in  Norway  and 
Lapland  its  occurrence  at  other  seasons  has  been  but  seldom 
recorded  in  the  western  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
This  remark  applies  even  to  the  lowlands  of  Central  and 
Southern  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  it  Las  only  been  observed 
as  an  Irregular  autumnal  visitor  to  Denmark,  many  districts 
in  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium  and  France.  But  on  the 
other  band  this  apparent  rarity  is  most  likely  due  to  its 
being  overlooked  in  those  countries,  since  Mr.  Cordeaux,  on 
Mr.  Giitke's  authority,  says  that  in  Heligoland  it  is  so  com- 
mon in  autumn  as  not  to  be  considered  worth  shooting.  In 
severe  winters  it  has  been  met  with  much  further  to  the 
southward,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier,  as 
well  as  in  Piedmont  and  iu  Lombardy,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  reach  Central  Italy.  Its  occurrence  near  Geneva  was 
long  ago  recorded  by  Necker,  and  further  eastward  it  has 
been  met  with  in  the  Vienna  market  and  at  Lcmberg.  In 
Central  and  Southern  Russia  it  is  said  to  he  very  rare,  but 
about  Moscow  and  Jaroslav  a  few  are  met  with  in  spring 
and  autumn,  but  not  every  year.  Across  the  Ural — which 
chain  of  mountains  it  has  from  the  time  of  Pennant  been 
known  to  Freqnent,  while  it  has  even  been  supposed  to  breed 
near  Ekatcrioeburg— it  becomes  more  abundant,  and,  accord- 
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ing  to  Everamann,  ie  veiy  common  on  the  Kirgis  Steppes. 
Thence  we  have  no  intelhgence  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
wiuter-migiations  till  we  come  to  China,  its  appearance  in 
the  ttortheru  parts  of  which  country  has  heen  akeady 
noticed.  In  America  the  hmits  of  its  range  at  tho  same 
Beason  are  also  uncertain,  but  it  would  seem  not  to  reach 
California  on  the  west,  further  to  the  southward  than  the 
Upper  Missouri  in  the  interior,  or  Keutucky  and  Pennsylv- 
ania  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent.  Richardson 
never  met  with  this  species  in  the  Fur-countries  during 
winter,  bat  in  1827  it  appeared  on  the  plains  at  Carlton 
House  about  the  middle  of  May  and  on  the  newly -plonghed 
land  at  Cumberland  House,  which  is  a  little  further  to  the 
north,  a  few  days  later;  but  in  the  preceding  year  many 
were  seen  early  in  May  at  Fort  Franklin,  though  that  ia 
situated  within  a  degree  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  latest 
collections,  made  by  Kenuicott  and  others,  in  this  part  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  speak  to  tho  abundance  of  the 
Lnpland  Bunting  near  the  Mackenzie  River  and  the  Greal 
Slave  Lake. 

In  its  fondness  for  swampy  places  and  its  general  appear- 
ance this  bird  much  resembles  our  common  Reed-Bunting, 
so  that  it  may  have  been  often  mistaken  for  that  species 
but,  though  frequently  perching  on  bushes,  it  runs  on  the 
ground  as  does  the  Snow-Bunting ;  and,  except  iu  the  breed- 
ing-season, has  many  times  been  observed  in  company  with 
the  latter  or  associated  with  the  Shore-Lark.  As  to  its 
food  Uttle  has  been  ascertained.  The  crops  of  those  killed 
at  Fort  Franklin  were  filled,  says  Richardson,  with  the 
seeds  of  Arhilus  alpina,  but  tho  Chinese,  according  to 
Mr.  Swinhoe,  take  them  in  springes  baited  with  the  small 
maggots  which  are  found  in  decaying  millet-stalks,  these 
birds  must  therefore  have  a  strong  fancy  for  animal  food 
even  in  winter.  Herr  Collett  found  only  small  insects  and 
graTcl  in  tho  stomachs  of  those  which  he  examined  during 
the  summer  in  Norway. 

The   adult  male  in  full   breeding- plum  age   has  the  bill 
yellow,  with  the  point  black :   irides   hazel :  the  whole  of 
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the  head  velTet-black*,  with  the  exception  of  a  streak  of 
yellowish -white  which,  beginniug  at  the  nositril,  runs  on 
either  side  over  the  eyes,  where  it  becomes  a  broud  stripe, 
uDd  passes  above  and  behind  the  ear-coverts  to  the  sides  of 
the  neck  whence  it  turns  downward  to  the  throat ;  beneath 
this  stripe  a  collar  of  bright  chestnut,  widest  on  tbo  nape  of 
the  neck,  extends  forward  to  a  point  on  either  side ;  the 
back,  rump  and  upper  wing-coverts,  dark  brown  with  lighter 
edges,  those  of  the  smaller  wing-coverts  being  whitish,  the 
rest  reddish -browu,  which  becomes  almost  chestnut  on 
those  of  the  greater  coverts  and  tertials ;  the  other  flight- 
feathers  blackish-browD,  with  a  narrow  light  outer  margin; 
the  tail-feathers  also  blackish- brown,  with  narrow  lighter 
edges,  but  the  two  outer  pairs  have  an  angular  patch  of 
white  and  a  brown  shaft-mark  towards  their  tip  ;  beneath,  the 
black  of  the  head  descends  to  the  throat  and  upper  part  of 
the  breast,  where  it  forms  a  fine  gorget  surrounded  by  the 
white  stripe  already  described ;  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts 
dull  white,  the  sides  of  the  breast  and  flanks  being  streaked 
Hltb  black  :  legs,  toe3  and  claws,  pitch  black. 

The  whole  length  is  about  six  inches  and  a  quarter. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  three  inches 
and  live -eighths. 

The  female  differs  in  wanting  the  conspicuous  black  head 
and  gorget,  and  in  having  the  top  of  the  head  blackish -brown, 
the  feathers  tipped  with  wood-brown,  the  under  portion  of 
the  ear-coverts  and  a  stripe  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth 
block — the  rest  dull  yellowish-white  ;  the  chin  and  throat 
dull  white  with  a  black  line  descending  from  each  comer  of 
the  lower  mandible,  which  there  uniting  with  the  stripes  from 
the  mouth  forms  an  ill-defined  patch  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast ;  the  chestnut  collar  is  smaller  and  less  bright 
than  in  the  male  and  is  more  or  less  mottled  with  dark 
brown;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  nearly  alike  in  both 
Bcxes. 

After  the  antumn-moult  the  male  has  those  paiis  which 

*  If  the  iilumage  be  not  i|uite  perfmt  Ibere  u  geaeraUj  s  tnoe  of  a  light 
nivilisu  stre&lc  od  the  ooripot. 
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were  black  in  summer,  as  well  as  the  chestnnt  collar,  mottled 
with  dark  brown  and  white.  The  darker  hue  of  the  breed- 
ing-dress is  produced  by  the  buff  edges  of  the  feathers 
dropping  off. 

My  own  young  bird  has  the  bill  brown :  the  whole 
pluaige  dark  brown,  with  Hght  brown  edges;  wing-  and 
tail-quills  brownish-black ;  throat,  breast  and  all  the  lower 
surface,  pale  brown,  spotted  with  darker  brown  on  the 
breast  and  flanks :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  light  brown. 
.  The  vignette  represents  the  foot  and  sternum  of  this 
species. 


EXBEHIZA,  LlnBaiuf. — Bill  hu-J,  coaical  and  short;  the  up^iei 
■iilgr  than  the  lover,  the  edgo  of  both  inllecteil  anil  Ibose  of  the  Intter  innanted  ; 
the  paUt«  generally  furnislied  with  a  projcctiDg  bonj  knob.  Noatrili  oval,  boaU 
and  |)lAc«d  lomewluit  near  Ihe  enlmen,  ihHIj  hidiiei  by  mnall  featbera.  Qspa 
uigulor.  WinfB  moclenite :  finiC  prinur;  finely  atUaBntei)  nnJ  bo  small  aa  to  seeio 
I,  tliird  and  fourth  generallj  nearly  eijunt,  tlie  fourth  or  fifth 
only  ths  toDgust  in  the  wing  and  coniidorably  longer  tlian  the  nixt.  Tall 
long  and  alighbly  forked.  Tanun  ■cutelJate  in  front,  caieied  at  the  aides 
with  an  nadiiided  plate  forming  a  oharp  rid^  behinil,  almmt  its  loug  M  the  middle 
toe.     Claws  cansiderably  cnrired,  that  of  the  bind  toe  of  moderate  length. 

The  Rbed- Bunting,  or  Reed- Sparrow!,  as  it  is  most  com- 
moDly  called,  ia  a  well-known  inhabitant  of  mareb;  places 

•  Syirt,  Nat.  Ed.  12,  i.  p.  311   (17061.  +  T-,jn.  eU.  p.  30H. 

X  The  name  ol  Black -h»de<l  Bunting,  lirat  applied  to  lliia  specioa  by  Bcilhy 
(who  wmt«  the  lait  of  the  GtstTolanicof  Bewii^k'awell.known  work)anil  Bdo|it«<l 
ID  (ormir  editions  of  thew  volumes,  bad  already  been  appropriatttd  by  Latham  to 
a  perfectly  distinct  ipedea.  As  the  Utter  liu  now  la  be  incluileil  aa  a  "  Britiiih 
Bird  "  there  seems  to  be  no  choice  left  but  to  fall  back  apon  the  older  and  liir 
more  generally  used  Dsme  of  Reed.liitn'ing. 
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null  the  Hides  of  runuing  or  atngnaut  wftters  wheru  they  are 
bordered  by  alders,  osiers,  reeds  or  rushes  ;  and,  though  local 
from  its  partiality  to  such  sitnations,  it  is  not  a  rare  species  in 
this  country,  where  it  remains  throughout  the  year,  ahiftiugitH 
haunt  however  to  some  extent  according  to  the  season,  and 
in  hard  weather  not  unfrequently  joining  the  congregations 
of  other  Buntings  and  Finches  which  assemble  round  corn- 
stacks  and  in  ham-yards,  occasionally  far  away  from  water. 

The  contrast  of  the  black  head  of  the  cock-bird  in  spring  or 
summer  with  the  white  collar  on  the  neck,  and  the  varied 
colours  of  the  back,  give  it  an  agreeable  appearance,  and  it  is 
accordingly  a  pretty  general  favouiite.  If  suitable  localities 
are  visited,  the  male  daring  the  breeding-season  may  be  seen 
perched  ou  a  couspicuons  spray  by  the  water-sido,  amusing 
hia  mate  and  himself  for  an  hour  together  with  his  song, 
which  consists  of  an  interchange  of  two  or  three  notes,  the 
first  of  which  are  short  and  the  last  of  all  long.  This  song, 
repeated  at  brief  intervals,  has  a  family-hkeuess  to  that  of 
the  allied  species,  but,  apart  from  its  seeming  harmony  with 
the  dreary  spots  the  bird  often  frequents  and  enlivens,  it  must 
be  deemed  wanting  in  melody,  and  when  heard,  as  it  may 
also  be,  in  a  fertile  valley  amid  the  voices  of  other  birds 
sounds  harshly  and  out  of  plat^e.  The  nest  is  generally 
built  on  the  ground  among  long  grass  or  rushes,  at  the  foot 
of  a  thorn  or  on  the  side  of  a  bank,  more  rarely  in  a  low 
bush,  elevated  some  few  inches  above  the  ground;  but 
Jardine  states  that  he  has  frequently  found  it  ou  a  yonug 
sprnce-tir,  at  the  height  of  from  one  to  three  yards.  It  con- 
sists of  coarse  grass  with  a  little  moss,  hned  with  finer  grass 
and  hairs,  or  in  places  where  reeds  abound  the  feathery  tops 
of  those  plants  often  form  the  sole  lining  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  structure.  The  eggs  are  from  four  or  five  to  seven 
in  number,  of  a  pale  purple-brown  or  clay-colour,  spotted, 
blotched  and  streaked  with  a  darker  purple-bi-own  or  black, 
and  measure  from  "83  to  ■?  by  from  -Gi  to  -56  in.  Incu- 
bation often  hegiuG  at  the  end  of  March,  but  a  sccoud  nest 
is  generally  made,  and  perhaps  even  a  third  hrood  is  pro- 
duced in  July.     Several  observers  have  recorded  the  artifices 
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to  wliich  this  Etpocies  liaa  resort  to  distract  the  attention  of 
man  from  its  progeny.  The  most  commoii  of  these  is  the 
feigning  of  lameness  by  the  mother-bird,  wlio  with  trailing 
wing  or  leg,  as  if  disabled,  will  shuffle  through  the  herbage 
for  a  considerable  distance ;  but  at  times  the  cock  n-ill  also 
enter  into  the  wiles  of  hia  mate,  and  both  parents  will  dis- 
play an  extraordinary  amount  of  solicitude  in  regard  to  a 
spot  which  docs  not  harbour  the  young  with  the  consequence 
of  misleading  the  intruder,  if  at  all  wanting  in  experience, 
from  the  place  where  they  lie.  The  food  of  the  Reed- 
Bunting  is  grain,  seeds  (chiefly  those  of  grasses)  and  insects 
—  on  the  lame  of  which  last  the  young  are  especially  fed  — 
with  small  freshwater  crustaceans  and  mollusks,  and  its 
fitomacb  usually  contains  much  fine  gravel. 

By  some  of  the  older  naturalists  the  song  and  the  nest  of 
the  Reed-Wren  and  Sedge-bird  already  described  {vol.  i.  pages 
869  and  376)  have  been  attributed  to  the  Keed-Sparrow,  and 
perhaps  there  may  yet  be  writers  so  ill-informed  as  to  con- 
tinue the  mistake.  The  hurried,  varied  and  chattering  notes 
of  Iwtli  those  Warblers  can  never  be  for  a  moment  confounded 
with  the  simple  strain  of  this  Bunting  by  auj  one  who  has 
heard  the  latter,  and  in  like  manner  though  its  nest  bo  occa- 
sionally composed  of  the  same  materials  as  that  of  the  Reed- 
Wren,  before  figured  in  this  work  {torn.  cit.  page  875),  the 
one  can  always  be  known  by  its  smaller  size  and  neater 
workmanship,  and  by  its  being  wholly  suspended  between 
the  reed-stems,  while  the  other  even  when  attached  to  the 
stems  seema  to  be  always  supported  from  beneath, 

The  Reed -Bun  ting  breeds  in  suitable  localities  almost 
everj'where  throughout  the  British  Islands,  Shetland  being 
the  principal  exception,  since  there,  according  to  Sasby,  only 
three  examples  have  been  observed,  but  these  arrived  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  year.  Baikie  and  Heddle  state  that  it  has 
br«d  in  Orkney,  and  Mr.  Gray  says  that  it  does  bo  in  moat 
of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  indeed,  according  to  information 
communicated  by  Capt.  Powlett-Ordc,  it  is  very  common  in 
North  Uist.  In  Scotland  generally  its  numbers  seem  to 
receive  a  largo  increase  in  winter,  and  probably  the  same  is 
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the  case  to  some  extent  in  Eoglaud— at  any  rate  on  the 
east  coQBt.  In  iTeliind,  says  Tbompson,  it  is  a.  resident 
distribnted  over  the  whole  island,  which  from  the  prevailing 
humidity  is  peculiarly  well  suited  to  it. 

It  is  found  in  swampy  ground  over  almost  the  whole  of 
continental  Europe  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  North 
Cape  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  apparently  in  all  the 
principal  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Crete.  It 
occurs  too  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Tangier,  and,  according 
to  Loche,  inhabits  all  three  of  the  provinces  of  Algeria,  but 
from  the  silence  on  the  subject  of  several  other  observers  in 
that  country  it  would  seem  not  to  he  plentiful  there,  and  it 
is  not  to  he  traced  further  to  the  eastward  in  Africa.  As 
to  the  deteimination  of  its  range  in  Asia  great  difficulty  at 
present  esists,  for  there  is  certainly  a  second,  if  not  a  third, 
foiTO  of  Reed-Bunting  found  in  mauy  parts  of  Siberia,  and 
the  Kussian  ornithologists  do  not  agree  with  regard  to  the 
rank  to  be  assigned  to  either  or  both.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  a  form  quite  iudistingnisbable  from  our  own 
occurs  throughout  the  soutb-weBtom  portion  of  the  Russian 
dominions  in  Asia,  and  that  this  was  also  found  by  Dr. 
Severzov  iu  Tnrkestan.  Mr.  Hume  too  (Ibis,  1860,  p.  955) 
has  obtaiued  it  from  near  Badlee,  some  thirty  miles  to  the 
south  of  Delhi,  and  the  identity  of  the  species  with  the 
European  bird  was  subsequently  coufii-med  by  the  late  M. 
Jules  Verreans,  though  the  Reed- Bunting  had  been  hithei-to 
unknown  in  India. 

The  bill  is  dusky  brown  above,  paler  beneath :  iridea 
hazel :  the  adult  male  iu  breeding- plumage  baa  the  whole  of 
the  head  jet-black,  bounded  by  a  white  collar,  which  descends 
to  the  breast ;  from  near  the  corner  of  the  gape  a  white  stripe 
passes  backwards  below  the  ear-coverts  and  joins  a  broad 
white  nuchal  collar,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  narrow  band 
of  iron-gi'Cj  and  dull  black ;  back  and  wiug-coverts  deep 
brownish -black,  each  feather  broadly  bordered  with  bright  bay 
and  ochreous,  the  former  so  predominating  on  the  upper 
wiug-covcrts  that  they  seem  to  be  wholly  of  that  colour 
wing-quilh*  dark  brown,  the  primaries  ivith  a  narrow  margin 
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of  oclireons-wliite,  but  that  of  the  Becondrtries  and  tortiala, 
especially  the  latter,  broader  and  redder  as  the  inner  part  of 
the  wing  is  approached ;  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
brownish -black  mixed  with  iron-grey ;  the  tail-quilla  dark 
brown  ;  the  middle  pair  somewhat  lighter  than  the  rest  and 
with  broad  light  edges,  the  two  outer  pau'a  margined  exteriorly 
with  white  and  having  a  large  white  patch  on  the  inner  wob ; 
chin  and  throat  black,  which  at  first  widens  out  under  the 
white  collar  and  then  forms  a  pointed  gorgot  ending  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast ;  all  the  rest  of  the  lower  plumage 
white,  which  is  pure  on  the  sides  of  the  breast,  belly  and 
lower  tail-coverts,  but  clouded  and  streaked  with  brown  on 
the  sides  of  the  body,  flanks  and  tibiie :  legs,  toes  and  claws, 
brown. 

The  adult  male  in  autumn  and  winter  has  all  the  feathers* 
of  the  upper  parts  so  broadly  bordered  with  light  reddish- 
brown  that  the  darker  tints  are  greatly  if  not  altogether 
obscured.  The  same  is  the  case  on  the  chin  and  throat,  so 
that  the  bird  seems  to  have  a  brown  head,  only  here  and 
there  mottled  with  black.  In  the  spring  these  light  edges 
fall  oCr  and  leave  the  head  and  throat  of  a  pure  black. 

The  whole  length  of  the  male  is  six  inches.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  three  inches :  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  primaries  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  second,  which  again  is  a  little 
longer  than  the  sixth. 

The  female  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male,  and  has  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  ear-coverts  dark  brown,  the 
feathers  being  bordered  with  light  reddish-brown  ;  the  lores 
and  a  stripe  over  and  behind  the  enr-coverts,  pale  yellowish- 
brown  ;  the  back  and  wings  almost  as  in  the  male ;  the  chin 
and  lower  parts  dull  white  with  an  iuten-upted  streak  of  dark 
brown  descending  from  each  lower  corner  of  the  mandible  ; 
the  feathers  of  tlio  chest  dark  brown  along  the  shaft, 
becoming  light  reddish-brown  on  each  web,  and  bordered 
nith  dnll  white,  so  as  to  present  a  distinct  and  broad  simtted 
gorget. 

Young  birds  i 
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hom-colonr,  the  lower  mandible  yellowish;  the  plumage 
generally  resembles  that  of  the  female,  but  the  light-coloured 
borders  of  the  feathers  are  so  long  as  to  conceal  nearly  all 
the  darker  part,  and  while  those  of  the  crown  of  the  head, 
the  nape  and  back  are  edged  with  ochreous-grey,  those  of  a 
stripe  on  each  side  of  the  vertex,  and  of  the  wing-coverts, 
tertials  and  inner  secondaries  are  more  rufous;  the  line 
immediately  over  the  eye,  and  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
neck  are  pale  ochreous,  but  the  ear-coverts  and  the  streak 
from  the  lower  corner  of  the  mandible  are  distinctly  marked 
with  dark  brown  ;  the  pectoral  gorget  is  ill-defined,  and  the 
longitudinal  streaks  which  mark  it  are  continued  along  the 
sides  of  the  body  and  flanks.  Young  males  seem  to  acquire 
the  black  head  in  the  spring  following  their  first  winter. 

It  was  proposed  by  Friedrich  Boie  (Isis,  1826,  p.  974) 
to  separate  this  species  from  the  genus  Emberiza,  but 
whatever  reason  he  might  have  had  for  so  doing  he  gave 
none,  and  it  seems  to  the  Editor  that  none  which  can  be 
deemed  sufficient  is  assignable.  Nevertheless  Boie's  pro- 
posed genus  Cynchramm  has  been  adopted  by  several 
writers. 

The  vignette  below  represents  the  breast-bones  of  the  great 
Bunting,  to  be  presently  described,  and  the  Beed-Bunting. 


THE    KCSTIC    BUNTIN9. 


News  of  the  first  and  bitborto  tbc  only  known  occurrence 
in  England  of  tbe  beautiful  Bunting  above  figured 
mnnicated  to  ■  Tbe  Ibis "  for  1869  (p.  128)  by  Mi.  Gould 
n  letter  dated  December  30tb,  1868,  Tbe  specimen,  ' 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Monk,  was  caught 
Brighton,  October  23rd,  1867,  and  shenn  while  alive  to  Mr, 
Rowley,  Its  portrait  has  been  given  by  Mr,  Gonld  in  his 
'  Birds  of  Great  Britain.' 

The  proper  home  of  this  species  is  the  nortb-eastern  part 
of  Europe  and  tbe  most  northem  part  of  Siberia.  Pallas 
originally  described  it  as  arriving  in  March  in  the  ivillow- 
beds  oi'  Dauuria,  afterwards  adding  that  it  is  abundant 
along  the  rivers  of  Transbaikalia,  where  it  sits  on  tbe 
ground  and  trees  singing  nitb  a  voice  not  unlike  that  of  tho 
Reed-Bnnting.  Steller  observed  it  in  Kamchatka,  as  Kitt- 
litz  subsequently  did.     Nearer  to  us  it  was  shot  at  Hapa- 

ReiMii  durch  voracbiedene  FrovinMn  rles  Eassiwben  Reichi,  iii.  p.  fl98  (17V<1). 
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randa,  May  20th,  1821,  and  the  specimens  so  obtained  were 
described  as  a  new  epeeios,  under  the  name  of  Emberiza 
borealU  by  Zetterytedt  (Resa  genom  Sverigea  och  Norriges 
Lappmarker,  1822,  i.  p.  107),  who  was  not  aware  of 
Pallas's  prior  discovery;  but  Prof.  Nilason,  who  had  pre- 
viously met  with  the  bird  and  thought  it  to  be  a  variety 
of  E.  scha-nidus,  a  few  years  later  conclusively  identified 
the  two  supposed  species.  Zetterstedt  during  a  second 
jonmey  (Resa  genom  Umea  Lappmarker,  1833)  be- 
lieved he  had  met  with  it  in  various  places  in  Umea  and 
Lyekselo  Lappmark,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  him 
mistaken ;  for,  though  Schrader  states  (Journ.  ftir  Orn.  1853, 
p.  256)  that  he  found  it  breeding  in  Lapland,  it  never 
revealed  itself  to  the  keen  scrutiny  of  Wolley,  Pastor 
Sommerfelt  or  Herr  Nordvi,  and  it  must  be  regarded  aa 
a  mere  straggler  to  that  country.  Nevertheless  a  little 
farther  to  eastward  it  would  seem  to  be  a  regular  eummer- 
visitant,  and  Dr.  Malmgren  has  kindly  informed  the  Editor 
that  it  breeds  every  year  near  Kajana  in  Finland,  in  which 
country  it  had  before  been  observed  by  Jobann  von  "Wright 
and  Arthur  von  Nordmaim.  lu  the  neighbourhood  of 
Archangel  also  it  annually  appears  and  doubtless  breeds. 
The  naturalists  to  whom  we  owe  nearly  all  oar  knowledge  of 
the  ornithology  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Siberia — Dra.  von 
Middendorff,  von  Schreuck  and  Radde— never  found  it 
bi-eeding  in  the  parts  of  the  eountrj-  which  they  explored, 
though  they  corroborated  the  statement  of  Pallas  by 
observing  it  as  a  regular  bird-of-passago  in  various  localities. 
Mr.  Swinhoe  has  met  with  it  in  North  China;"  and  it  has 
long  since  been  recorded  as  a  visitor,  at  least,  in  Japan, 

As  a  straggler  in  autumn  or  winter  it  has  occurred  several 
times  in  Southern  Sweden,  and  occasionally  in  Germany 
from  Altenburg  to  Austria.  Mr.  Gtitko  has  obtained  it  at 
least  four  times  in  Heligoland,  and  it  extends  its  wanderings 


*  In  one  of  bia  numerous  find  Tslunblc  contributioDS  to  Cbiaeae  oniitiiologT 
(Ibis,  ISQl,  p.  2551  lie  iitiitGd  tbut  tbis  species  had  occurred  tn  Itim  in  Talien 
Bur,  in  June  or  Jul/,  ISQO,  but  Ijcreiu  he  «u,  as  be  lias  Bubtequentlj  infarmed 
tbe  Kditor,  in  error,  haviog  niistuken  nnotber  ipecien  for  it. 
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not  iinfrequently  to  the  South  of  France  and  Northern 
Italy.  NaturalietB  have  long  hesitated  whether  the  Mitilene 
de  Provence,  figured  in  the  '  Planches  Enlnmineos'  (656, 
fig.  2'),  was  not  this  species,  and  to  judge  from  the  plute 
eo  it  was ;  bnt  the  behef  of  De  Montbeillard  and  some  others 
in  its  being  a  native  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  is  assuredly  an  error.  It  was  said  by 
Temmiuck  to  occur  in  the  Crimea,  but  this  is  probably 
one  of  the  random  assertions  to  which  ho  was  prone,  and 
the  authority  on  which  it  was  made  is  not  stated. 

Of  the  habits  of  this  bird  little  has  been  recorded.  They 
would  seem  on  the  whole  not  to  lUficr  much  from  those  of 
the  Reed-Bunting ;  but  Messrs.  Alston  and  Harvie  Brown 
state  that  the  specimens  they  procured  near  Archangel 
were  found  in  marshy  pine-woods  and  in  openings  in  the 
forest — places  which  would  hardly  be  frequeuted  by  that 
species.  They  add  that  its  call-note  resembles  that  of  its 
congener ;  but  other  observers  have  likened  the  sound  to 
that  produced  by  very  different  birda^the  Eedwing  and 
Redbreast  for  example.  Disregarding,  for  the  reasons  before 
assigned,  the  account  given  by  Scbrader,  nothing  aeema  to 
be  positively  known  as  to  its  niditication.  An  egg  pro- 
fessedly belonging  to  this  bird,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Editor,  measures  -84  by  •&'m.  and  is  of  a  pale  greenish- 
white,  patched  tvith  dull  ash-colour  and  streaked  and  spotted 
with  dark  olive — much  resembling  certain  varieties  of  those 
which  the  Lapland  Bunting  occasionally  lays. 

Few  of  the  Buntings  bear  confinement  well,  bnt  M. 
Barth^lemy-Lapommeraye  kept  an  example  of  this  species  in 
DQ  aviary  for  two  years,  and  Mr.  Keulemans,  the  draughtsman 
to  whom  the  present  edition  of  this  work  is  indebted  for  the 
foregoing  figures  of  this  and  some  of  the  other  species  now 
for  the  first  time  introduced,  had  an  example  for  more 
than  eighteen  months  in  a  cage.  It  was  a  cock-bird,  and 
was  bought  by  him  at  Amsterdam  in  October  18G8,  hut  made 
its  escape  in  England  in  April  1870  ;  while  in  the  year  last 

•  On  Hii>  figure  ia  (ounded  the  Einberiia  labia  of  J.  P.  Hmolin  {Sjnrt. 
Nkl.  ■-  r  3S2). 


mentioned  a  third  is  said  to  Iiave  been  brought  ahve  from 
Moscow  to  Berhn. 

The  adult  male  in  full  summer-plumage  has  the  bill 
greyish -yellow,  with  the  upper  maudible  brown :  the  irides 
yellowish- brown :  the  lores,  ear-coverts  and  top  of  the  head 
black,  with  but  a  scauty  trace  of  the  pale  median  streak 
along  the  vertex  which  at  other  seasons  is  very  conspicuous ; 
above  and  behind  the  eye  a  stripe  of  pure  white  passes 
backwards,  nearly  meeting  a  white  patch  on  the  nape, 
which  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  collar  of  bright  bay 
descendiug  on  each  side  so  as  to  encircle  the  throat;  the 
back  and  upper  wing-coverta  are  reddish-brown  mottled  with 
black,  the  feathers  of  the  fonner,  with  the  scapulars,  being 
black  near  the  shaft  edged  with  bright  bay  and  then  more  or 
leas  broadly  bordered  with  buff;  the  middle  and  lower  wing- 
eoverts  brownish -black  with  lighter  borders  and  white  tips, 
forming  two  well-marked  bars  across  the  wing ;  quills  dark 
brown  with  lighter  edges,  the  two  outer  tail-quilla  on  each 
side  having  an  oblique  white  patch ;  rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  bright  bay,  the  feathers  bordered  with  buff;  chin 
bliuik  next  to  the  bill,  and,  in  some  epecimena,  with  an  inter- 
rupted black  line  extending  downwards  on  each  aide  from 
the  lower  comer  of  the  mandible,  the  rest  of  the  chin  and 
throat  white,  as  is  the  whole  of  the  lower  surface  beneath 
the  bay  collar,  which  sometimes  passes  into  deep  brown 
on  the  median  line  and  always  forma  a  more  or  leas 
well-defined  band  across  the  upper  part  of  the  breast ;  the 
sides  of  the  body  and  flanks  broadly  streaked  with  bright 
bay :  legs  and  toes  flesh-coloured,  claws  somewhat  darker. 

In  winter  the  same  bird  has  the  feathers  generally 
broadly  bordered  with  buff,  ao  as  almost  entirely  to  conce^ 
the  deeper  tints  of  the  plumage,  and,  in  many  examples, 
even  at  the  breeding- sea  son,  these  borders  not  being  entirely 
shed,  especially  from  the  top  of  the  head,  give  the  bird  a 
very  different  appearance,  but  the  characteristic  colouring 
may  always  be  discovered  by  examining  the  middle  part 
of  the  feathers. 

The  adult  female  in  aummer  has  the  bill  yellow:  the 
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of  the  head  and  car-coverte  brown,  mottled  with  dark  bi-uwu 
and  bnff;  the  lores,  vertical  streak,  superciliary  stripe  and 
nuchal  patch  ocbreons-white ;  tbo  bay  collar  narrower  ami 
duller  than  in  the  male,  and  the  narmer  tiuts  of  the  whole 
plumage  fainter  except  on  the  rump,  where  the  bay  is  as 
bri<;ht  as  in  the  other  sex. 

The  young  in  autumn  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  Reed- 
Bunting  at  the  same  season,  but  the  tone  of  plumage 
generally  is  yellower,  the  nuchal  spot  is  distinct,  and  the  bay 
of  the  collar,  sides  of  the  body  and  the  ramp,  even  when 
partly  concealed  by  the  ochreous  borders  of  the  feathers, 
can  always  be  detected. 

The  nestling  plumage  resembles  that  of  the  old  hen  in 
the  breeding-season,  but  the  reddish  tints  are  less  bright 
ftbore  and  entirely  wanting  beneath,  while  the  whole  of  the 
lower  parts  from  the  chin  to  the  Tent  is  thickly  streaked  or 
spotted  with  dull  black, 

The  specimen  in  full  summer-plumage  here  described  is 
in  the  Strickland  Collection  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  other  examples  were  kindly  lent  to  the  Editor  by  Mr. 
Dresser. 


BMBERIZID^. 


Ehberiza  PiTSiLLA,  FoUaa*. 
THE    LITTLE    BUNTING. 

At  b  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  on 
November  8th,  1864,  Mr.  Goald  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
this  spocicB,  previously  unknown  to  Britain,  which  he  said 
had  been  lately  taken  in  a  clap-net  near  Brighton  (Proo. 
Zool.  Soc.  1864,  p.  377).  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Eowley 
fnmiahed  (Ibis,  1865,  p.  113)  some  additional  particulars 
of  its  capture,  which  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  the  month 
named,  and,  from  his  examination  of  the  living  bird,  not 
only  identified  the  species  to  which  it  belouged,  but  con- 
claded  that  it  had  not  escaped  from  captivity.  This  speci- 
men has  since  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Monk. 

While  like  the  species  last  described  a  native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Eastern  Europe  and  of  Asia,  this 
small  Bunting  seems  to  be  far  commoner  and  perhaps  to 
have  a  somewhat  wider  range  in  its  antumnal  wanderings 
than  F-mberiza  rustica,  as  well  as  to  be  a  regular  instead 
of  an  occasional  visitor  to  certain  localities  in  Western 
Europe,  though  it  has   doubtless  been  often  overlooked  in 


*  Reiseji  durcli  verscliicdeDe  ProTinzen  desBitEiiischeii  Reichs,  iiL  p.  fi9^  (1776). 
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others.  A  hen-bird  is  recorded  by  Prof.  Nilsflon  as  having 
been  shot  near  Lund  in  April,  1815,  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  snbBeqnent  occurrence  of  the  species  in  Sweden, 
nor  of  its  appearance  in  Finland,  Norway,  or  Denmark.  Yet 
in  Heligoland  Mr.  Oiitko  meets  with  one  or  two  examples 
in  September  or  October  of  almost  every  year,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Schlegol,  a  hen  wuh  taken  near  Leyden,  18th 
November,  1842.  Mr.  Kculemans  has  informed  the  writer 
of  three  other  examples  in  Holland : — the  first  waa  bought  at 
Ilotterdam  in  September  1862,  and,  after  living  about  three 
months  in  confinement,  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Leyden  : 
the  second  was  caught  by  Mr,  Keulemans  himself  in  October 
1862,  and  the  third  was  found  by  him  in  a  cage,  but  the 
owner  refused  to  part  with  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1874,  Mr. 
Lahouchere  caught  another  near  Harlem.  Still  in  Germany 
it  is  only  reported  from  East  Prussia,  and  it  has  not  been 
observed  in  Belgium  or  Northern  France.  In  the  South,  how- 
ever, of  the  country  last  named  it  is  said  byM.  Jaubert  to  bo 
the  commonest  of  the  rarer  Buntings  which  annually  con- 
gregate about  Marseilles,  and  several  examples  have  been 
taken  in  Northern  Italy,  where  they  seem  for  some  time 
to  hare  passed  under  the  name  of  E.  durazzu,  which  ia 
noW'  generally  though  not  universally  regarded  as  a  synonym 
of  E.  piisilla.  A  pair  were  obtained  near  Vienna  iu  1850 
by  Herr  Zelebor  and  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  there. 
It  is  included  by  Messrs.  Elwes  and  Bucldey  as  a  rather 
rare  winter-visitor  on  the  Bosphoi-ns.  Writers  on  European 
omithologj'  were  slow  to  admit  this  species  to  a  place  in 
their  works,  and  it  was  not  until  Prof,  Schlegel  had  recorded 
its  occurrence  in  Holland,  as  above  stated,  that  it  was 
recognized  as  a  denizen  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  yet  it 
has  been  found  to  be  not  nufrequent  by  all  observers  of 
birds  who  have  visited  the  north  of  Ruseia^Prof.  Lillje- 
borg,  Herr  Moves  and  Messrs.  Alston,  Harvie  Brown  and 
Seebohm.  Near  Archangel,  say  the  two  first  of  our 
countrymen,  it  is  "  a  very  common  species,  but  apparently 
somewhat  locally  distributed.  It  frequents  both  pine-woods 
of  large  growth  and  thickets  uf  underwood,  but  seems  to 
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prefer  yonng  woods  witli  n  mistnre  of  pine,  fir,  alder,  and 
bii'cb.  We  often  heard  their  sweet  low  song,  more  resem- 
bling the  warhling  of  some  Si/lvla  than  of  an  Emberiza, 
which  was  generally  poured  forth  from  the  top  of  a  tree ; 
they  had  also  a  low  cry  of  alarm,  which  may  be  expressed 
by  the  words  '  tick,  tick,  tick'  repeated  at  intervals  of  aboat 
a  second.  We  did  not  find  any  nests,  but  obtained  the 
young  in  several  stages." 

Pallas,  who  in  Daanria  discovered  this  species,  described 
it  as  being  common  about  the  mountain -torrents  aud  in  the 
higher  larch-woods  of  that  country,  subsequently  adding 
willow-beds  to  these  localities.  It  is  there  migratory  bat 
often  killed  by  the  cold.  In  spring  it  eats  beetles  of  the 
family  Tenehnonidie.  His  successors  in  tho  exploration  of 
Eastern  Siberia  have  amplitied  his  observatiouH.  Dr.  von 
Middendorff  found  it  breeding  on  the  Boganida,  where,  how- 
ever, it  was  very  rare  and  he  only  obtained  two  of  its  nesta 
from  which  ho  figures  throe  eggs.  He  also  observed  it  on 
passage  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk.  Dr.  von 
Schrenck  found  a  nest  on  the  Lower  Amoor  in  the  opening 
of  a  fir-forest.  This  contained  five  eggs,  was  placed  on 
the  ground  between  the  tussocks  of  a  swamp,  and  was  art- 
lessly built  of  grass-stalks  and  larch-leaves.  Prof.  Radde, 
in  the  south  of  Eastern  Siberia,  obtained  nearly  a  score 
of  specimens,  including  the  young  and  old  of  both  sexes, 
but  as  a  breeding  bird  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  rare  and 
segregated.  It  was  late  to  arrive  and  late  to  depart.  In 
the  north  of  China  Mr.  Swiuhoe  says  it  is  abundant,  spread- 
ing southward  in  winter.  At  the  same  season  it  is  found 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Himalayas,  and  would  seem 
occasionally  to  wander  into  the  plains  of  India  during  the 
cold  weather,  for  Jerdon  who  had  already  procured  it  at 
Darjeeling  afterwards  shot  one  near  Kolassee  in  the  Pnrneah 
district.  Mr.  Hodgson  obtained  it  in  Nepaul,  aud  Prof. 
Adams  in  the  North-west  Produces. 

The  eggs  are  figured  by  Dr.  von  Middendorfl'  as  having  an 
ochre 0 us- white  ground,  blotched  and  spotted  with  reddish- 
brown  and  black,  and  measuring  from  -88  to  -7  by  from  -58 
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to  -53  in.  A  Bpecimen  in  the  writer's  posaesBiou  from  Arch- 
angel, and  attributed  to  this  species,  is  coloured  like  a  normal 
egg  of  the  Lapland  Banting,  and  measures  -71  by  '57  in. 

The  adult  male  in  breeding  plumage  has  the  bill  dark 
brown  with  tho  lower  mandible  lighter :  tlie  sides  of  the 
head,  lower  portion  of  the  ear-coverts  and  a  median  streak 
along  the  top  of  the  head,  dull  chestnut ;  on  each  side  of  this 
streak  is  a  broader  stripe  of  deep  black,  which  then  passes 
downward  behind  the  ear-coverts  and  encloses  a  small  patch 
of  buffy-white ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  are  dull  white 
almost  forming  a  collitr,  hut  interrupted  on  the  nape,  the 
feathers  of  which  with  those  of  the  mantle,  back,  rump 
and  npper  wing-ooverts  aro  dark  brown,  bordered  with  light 
brown  and  chestnut;  the  middle  and  greater  wing-coverts 
dark  brown,  bordered  with  grejish-white  and  tipped  with 
light  buff,  forming  two  light  bars  across  the  wing ;  wing- 
and  tail-quilla  dark  brown  with  narrow  light  brown  edges, 
except  the  two  outer  tail-quills  which  have  each  au  elon- 
gated white  patch  on  the  inner  web ;  chin  light  chestnut 
becoming  paler  on  the  throat  which  is  dull  white ;  breast, 
belly  and  lower  parts  generally  dull  white  with  spots  or 
streaks  of  dark  brown  forming  a  band  across  the  chest 
continued  along  the  sides  of  the  body  and  flanks :  legs,  toes 
and  claws,  dark  brown. 

Tho  bill  in  this  species  has  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  palatal 
knob.  The  whole  length  is  about  five  inches ;  from  tha 
carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing  two  inches  and  three- 
quarters. 

The  female  much  resembles  the  male,  but  the  chestnnt 
of  the  head  is  less  bright,  and  the  stripes  on  the  same  part 
broader  and  dark  brown  instead  of  black;  the  chin  and 
throat  are  only  tinged  with  chestnut  and  the  pectoral  band 
is  less  strongly  marked. 

The  young  in  autumn  is  very  like  the  adult  female, 
but  the  broad  stripes  on  the  head  are  leas  well  defined,  the 
margins  of  all  the  feathers  above  are  more  rufous  and  there 
is  a  decidedly  rufous  tinge  on  all  the  lower  parts  from  the 
chin  to  the  vent. 
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EimBRizi  MiLiAiiiA,  Linnieua*. 
THE  BUNTING. 
Emberiza  miliaria. 

The   BuNTTNa   or   Common   Bunting,  as   moat   Englisli 

writers  for  nearly  a  century  liave  called  it — though  it  is  by 
no  means  the  commonest  or  tlie  best-known  of  the  group  of 
birds  named  from  it — is  yet  of  frequent  oecorreuce  in  nearly 
all  the  cultivated  districts  of  this  country,  and  remains  here 
throughout  the  year.  Being  moRt  usually  obiiorved  upon 
arahlo  land  and  especially  in  corn-fields,  it  has  obtained  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  distinguishing  epithet  of 
Corn-Bunting,  while  in  others  it  is  only  known  as  the 
Bunting-Lark.  It  is  perhaps  most  numerous  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  but,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  it  is  also 
found  in  the  extreme  north  and  west  of  our  islands.  During 
spring  and  especially  summer,  this  bird,  the  largest  of  the 


■  Sj8t.  Nat.  Ed.  12,  i.  p.  308  (ITCC). 
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Buntings,  aud  remarkable  for  the  clunssiness  of  its  fi(;are, 
may  be  often  seen  perched  by  the  roadsido  on  one  of  the 
nppcr  branches  of  a  hedge,  or  on  n  tnl!  weed,  where  it  utters 
its  droning,  harsh  and  unmuBical  song,  which  is  sometimes 
continued  as  it  flics  from  spray  to  spray  or  lazily  glides 
with  hanging  legs  a  short  distance  over  tJie  adjoining  field. 
Though  said  by  some  authors  to  finish  its  nest  about  the 
middle  or  towards  the  end  of  April,  in  most  districts  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  latest  birds  to  begin  the  business 
nidification,  and  it  seldom  has  epgs  before  the  middle  of 
May,  while  the  time  that  they  may  be  generally  looked  for 
is  perhaps  a  mouth  later.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  on  or 
very  near  the  ground,  iu  a  field  of  pease  or  red  clover,  among 
the  stalks  of  which  it  is  generally  built,  though  it  may  be 
also  found  concealed  in  any  coarse  herbage  or  tangled  briars. 
It  is  composed  of  straw  and  fibrons  roots,  mixed  with  some 
dry  grass,  and  is  lined  with  Sner  blades  of  the  last  material 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  a  few  horsehairs.  The  eggs 
are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  of  a  dull  purplish -white,  but 
often  tinged  with  ochreous,  sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  he 
altogether  clay- coloured,  with  patches  of  dull  lavender, 
specks,  streaks  and  blotches  of  deep  dark  brown,  almost 
black,  as  are  some  irregular  lines;  the  blotches  arc  some- 
times sharp  and  well-defined,  but  nearly  always  pai-t  at  least 
of  their  edges  are  blurred  :  the  eggs  measure  from  1'04  to  '9 
by  from  '74  to  -65  in. 

The  adnlts  feed  principally  on  seeds  and  grain,  for  tho 
breaking  or  shelling  of  which  the  palatal  knob  and  tho 
elevated  cutting  edges  of  the  lower  mandible  would  seem  to 
be  admirably  adapted ;  but  it  is  stated  by  Macgillivray  and 
some  others  that  the  Buntings  swallow  their  food  unpeeled, 
while  Nuumann  on  tho  other  hand  asserts  the  contrary. 
The  young  while  nestlings  are  probably  fed  with  insects,  and 
Mr.  Gould  mentions  having  seen  the  adnlts  feeding  on  the 
common  cockchafer. 

Though  living  in  pairs  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
this  species  becomes  gregarious  through  autumn  and  winter, 
associating  in  fiocks  with   Chaffinches,  Sparrows  and  other 
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visitors  to  the  farm-yard  and  baru-door  for  tlie  sake  of  tlie 
grain  to  be  there  obtained.  Ivnapp  in  his  '  Journal  of  a 
Naturalist '  has  deacribed  a  ease  of  serions  injury  done  by  this 
bird,  having  witnessed  a  barley-rick,  standing  in  a  detached 
field,  entirely  stripped  of  its  thatch,  which  the  Bunting  had 
effected  by  seizing  the  end  of  the  straw,  and  deliberately 
drawing  it  out,  for  the  sake  of  any  grain  the  ear  might  yet 
contain.  That  this  is  a  common  habit  may  well  be  doubted, 
and  when  indulged  in  the  mischief  is  generally  slight,  for,  as 
Mr.  Cecil  Smith  remarks,  in  a  well-built  stack  the  straws  are 
too  closely  and  firmly  packed  to  be  puUed  out  without  break- 
ing; but  where  the  farmer  is  careless  and  the  stacks  ai-e 
loosely  put  together,  as  Saxby  observes  is  the  case  in  Shet- 
land, great  damage  may  thus  ensne. 

This  bird  is  said  to  rooet  generally  in  thick  bushes,  par- 
ticularly during  the  cold  nights  of  winter  ;  but  many  of  them 
also  pass  the  night  on  the  ground  in  stubble-fields,  and  being 
caught  with  Skylarks  in  the  nets  employed  for  that  purpose, 
are  brought  with  them  to  market  for  the  use  of  the  table. 

The  Bunting  is  to  be  found  in  suitable  localities  through- 
out Great  Britain,  but,  though  less  common  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  it  reaches  and  breeds  in  the  Outer  Hebrides — 
extending  even  to  St.  Kilda— in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Mr. 
Gray  considers  it  less  local  in  the  west  of  Scotland  than  in 
the  east,  and  has  observed  its  preference  for  the  westerly 
sides  of  islands,  as  in  North  Uist  and  Benbecula,  where  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Sparrow."  As  first  noticed  by 
Jardine  many  years  ago,  the  numbers  of  this  species  receive 
a  considemble  addition  at  the  time  of  the  great  general 
migration  in  autumn  or  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  speci- 
mens obtained  out  of  these  flocks  of  foreign  extraction,  which 
in  Scotland  do  not  appear  to  come  further  south  than  Angus, 
are  said  to  be  larger  and  more  thickly- feathered  than  our 
native  examples.  In  a  less  degree  a  like  immigration  is 
observable  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Norfolk,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  commonly 
remarked  that  at  the  same  season  the  species  almost  totally 
disappears  from  certain  other  locaUlies,  where  in  spring  and 
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summer  it  is  not  uncommon,  thus  proving  that  even  our 
homebred  birda  ore  subject  to  the  migratory  movement.  In 
Ireland  it  is  found  throughout  the  island  and  ia  n  permanent 
resident,  but  even  there  Mr.  Garrett,  aa  qnoted  by  Thomp- 
son, inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  exhibits  the  same  tendency, 
to  which  indeed  the  long-observed  habit  of  the  species,  ua 
before  stated,  to  become  gregarious  iu  winter  is  but  a  prelude. 
In  Norway  this  bird  is  found  bat  in  one  locality,  the 
Jtederen  reef,  which  it  would  seem  to  have  colonized  from 
the  not  very  distant  coast  of  Jutland.  In  Sweden  it  ia  almost 
confined  to  the  extreme  south,  being  rare  even  near  Qotten- 
burg,  but  it  inhabits  (Eland,  though  it  does  not  seem  to 
reach  Finland.  On  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic  it  is 
very  common  in  Denmark  and  so  continues  at  least  as  far 
as  Livonia.  In  Russia  its  most  northern  range  cannot  bo 
given,  but  thoagb  local,  it  appears  to  be  numerous  in  certain 
districts,  especially  towards  the  south.  It  does  not  penetrate 
to  Siberia,  but  Dr.  Dode  procured  it  iu  Turkestan  and  De 
Ftlippi  found  it  in  all  the  cultivated  parts  of  Persia.  Abbott 
abtaioed  it  many  years  ago  at  Trebizond,  and  Canon  Tris- 
tram says  it  is  i-esident  in  Palestine  and  as  common  there 
as  the  Skylark  is  in  England.  In  winter  it  visits  Arabia 
Potnea  and  Egypt,  extending  its  range  to  Nubia,  where  how- 
ever it  ia  less  often  seen,  Jardine  had  a  si^eimen  from 
Tunis,  and  it  ia  abundant  in  Algeria  and  Morocco.  Dr. 
lloUe  found  it  common  in  the  Canaries.  In  Portugal  it 
would  seem  to  be  local,  but  in  certain  districts  plentiful, 
as  it  is  also  in  Southern  Spain.  Throughont  the  rest  of 
Europe  it  is  more  or  less  generally  dispersed,  its  distribution 
apparently  depending  chiefly  on  the  fitness  of  the  district 
for  the  growth  of  com. 

The  nppor  mandible  has  a  dark  brown  stripe  along  the 
calmen,  the  remainder  and  the  lower  mandible  being  pale 
yellow-brown :  iridea  dark  hazel :  the  head,  neck,  back  and 
upper  tail-coverts,  pale  hair-brown,  streaked  longitudinally 
with  dark  brown,  the  dark  line  occupying  the  middle  of  each 
feather;  the  wing-coverts  and  tertials  dark  brown,  broadly 
margined  with  pale  wood-brown  ;  wing-  and  tail-quills  dark 
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brown,  with  lighter  edges ;  chin,  throat,  breast  and  lower 
parts  of  the  body,  dull  whitish-brown,  marked  on  the  sides 
of  the  neck  and  on  the  breaat  with  arrow-headed  spots  of 
dark  brown  ;  the  flanks  streaked  with  dark  brown  :  legs, 
toes  and  claws,  pale  yellow  brown. 

The  whole  length  is  rather  more  than  seven  inches.  From 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  three  inches  and 
three-quarters  :  the  fourth  primary  the  longest  in  the  wing ; 
the  fifth  a  little  shorter  than  the  second. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  jilumage  of  the  sexes  ; 
but  Borne  examples  are  deeply  tinged  with  yellow,  while 
British  specimens  are  usually  much  darker  in  colour  than 
those  of  tlic  Continent,  some  of  which,  especially  from  eastern 
localities,  are  very  pale  in  hue.  The  young  greatly  resemble 
the  adults,  but  some  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed 
as  to  whether  they  are  in  their  first  plumage  lighter  or 
darker  than  their  parents. 

The  figures  below  represent  the  foot  and  skull  of  the 
Bunting,  in  the  latter  of  which  may  be  seen  the  palatal 
knob  on  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  opposed  cutting  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  characteristic  of  most  of  the  true  Buntings. 
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Ehberiza  CITBINEI.LA,  Liimseiis*. 

THE  YELLOW  BUNTING. 

Emberiza  citrinclln. 

This  handsome  bird  is  one  of  our  commoQcst  species,  and 
is  cuQspicuoUB,  in  summer  particularly,  by  frequeDtinf;  almost 
everj'  hedge-row  or  furzy  common,  flyiug  from  ono  low  tree 
to  another,  or  from  bush  to  bush,  in  front  of  the  by-passcr. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  cofk'a  plumage  might  claim  for  the 
Yellow  Hammerf ,  to  use  its  best-known  name,  much  greater 

■  Syrt.  Nst.  Ed.  la,  i,  p.  309  (1700). 

t  In  formir  Editions  of  this  work  the  Autbor  rttore  W  natctu  what  he 
hdiCTed  to  hnve  been  tlic  first  EnglUb  nune  of  thii  Inrd — Yellow  Anuoer.  As 
might  ha  eipecled  in  such  n  catu,  custom,  whether  right  or  wrong,  would  not  give 
wix  to  the  pTopoied  uueodmeDt,  aarl  Yellow  Hammer,  with  its  abbreniitiDD  Yellow 
Hhih,  hare  been  cammonlj  printed  from  the  days  of  Turner  (1514|  and  Merrett 
(1997)  Ifl  the  present  time.  There  con  inileed  be  rn  question  of  "  Hsmmer  "  (in 
thii  Mnie)  being  strietlj  cognate  with  the  Qarmnn  A  mmer,  but  it  woold  seem 
Ibat  pRfiiing  the  letter  H  to  the  word  is  not  wlioU;  an  English  pecolinrity,  sinee 
there  U  wome  ground  for  bclicting  Unit  //ammei;  whiah  now  eomvg*  in  Jliin- 
mrrliag,  was  equally  with  Amvur  a  Teutonic  form.  Another  enrly  spelling  of 
Ihia  wnrd  in   bolh  Inn^nagn!  nn^  "  Amber,"  used  in  1068  by  Uharleton  (Onomn- 


distinctioa  were  it  not  everywhere  so  common  ;  and  his  song 
also,  though  doabtlesB  heard  with  rapture  by  hia  mate,  is 
indifferent,  consisting  chiefly  of  oue  note  repeated  five  or  six 
times  in  quick  succoasion,  followed  by  two  others,  tho  last  of 
which  is  drawn  out  to  a  considerable  length.  Yet  one  can- 
not deny  that  this  strain,  repeated  as  it  is,  with  but  short 
intermiBsions,  for  half  an  hour  together  from  the  same  perch, 
is  in  strict  keeping  with  the  languors  of  a  summer's  day, 
and,  protracted  to  a  season  when  nearly  all  other  birds  are 
silent,  it  inspires  the  human  listener  with  interest  in  the 
performer,"  No  species  continues  its  song  so  late  in  tho  year 
or  BO  indefatigably  during  the  heat  of  a  cloudless  day,  and 
thus  in  the  mind  of  nearly  all  lovers  of  the  country  tho  notes 
of  the  Yellow  Hammer  are  associated  with  calm,  bright 
weather,  and  wherever  heard  roeal  memories  of  sultry  July 
or  August  afternoons  when  hardly  another  sound  breaks  the 
silence  of  the  fields  save  tho  chirping  of  grasshoppers,  and 
the  wayfarer  gladly  seeks  the  welcome  shade  of  a  solitary  tree 
or  bush  to  screen  him  from  the  scorching  glaro  of  the  suti. 


Bticon  ZoDicOD,  p.  SO)  and  by  Ray  in  IT)T4  (ColL  Engl.  Words,  Aa.,  p.  SS). 
Perhiipa  the  porent  form  was  tlie  old  Gcnnan  Embrili,  whence  <;ome«  the  Lalin- 
iied  modilioatiou  Emberiza,  sjwlt  by  aome  uii-icnt  auCbora  Embrka.  Mr.  Skent, 
In  a  coDiman [cation  kinill;  made  on  Lhia  point  to  the  Editor,  remarks  thai  the 
letter  &  ia  aeldoin  vronglf  prefixed,  and  citea  among  the  few  oxamplei  of  the 
practice  "  hermit,"  "horde  "  and  "  hnoilileg" — tho  roots  oi  which  are  prabablj 
tnmila,  arda  and  ambilieia  reBpectitelj.  Mr.  J.  W.  CartmsU  haa  added 
to  theae  words  "hogahead,"  which  onght  to  have  b*en  "oxhead,"  from  the 
Dutch  ocAiAiKNJ,  and  "  bowtet  "  instead  of  "owlet" — the  last  being  ittmovt  an 
exact  parallel  to  "  Hammer"  in  the  present  bird's  name.  Dr.  Robert  lAtham's 
asseltioD  {Diet.  Engl.  Lang.  ii.  p.  1432)  thnt  "the  derivation  is  the  A.3. 
Aamosskin,  clothing,  covering  "  seems  to  be  nbally  unsupported  b;  evidence. 

'  The  character  of  the  Yellow  Qammer's  song  biu  naturally  led  to  its  lieing 
often  lyllablcd,  and  in  England  one  rendering  of  it,  whioh  haa  aevenil  local 
vaiialiona,  is  "Little  bit  o' bread  and  nu  cheese."  In  ScotUnd  no  sach 
humorouB  reraion  is  current,  and  there  its  interpretation,  according  to  Uac- 
gillivray,  ia  "  Doil,  dcil,  deil  tak  yc  "  (i.e.,  ye  who  would  rob  the  nost).  This 
form  of  imprecation  seems  to  be  connected  in  the  mind  of  North  Britons  with  a 
atrange  soperstjtion  that  the  Yellow  Yoldring,  aa  tboj  most  frequently  call  the 
bird,  ia  on  rery  familiar  terms  willi  the  Evil  One,  who  is  supposed  on  a  Iklaj 
morning  to  supply  it  among  other  odd  dainties  with  half  a  drop  of  hia  own 
blood,  the  effect  of  which  ia  somehow  to  produce  the  cnrions  markiugs  oi 
eggs  to  be  presently  described. 
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Under  snch  ciicnm stances  tho  Yellow  Hammer's  drowsy 
strum  is  far  from  inhanaonious.  But  it  is  not  only  at  this 
period  of  the  year  that  his  song  13  heard.  Towards  the  end 
of  January  or  early  in  February  almost  any  gleam  of  snn- 
shine  will  awaken  his  vocal  powers,  and  as  ho  sits  alofl  to 
catch  its  first  or  last  rays  his  simple  melody  attracts  the  ear 
until  with  advancing  spring  it  is  drawned  in  the  fall  hnrst  of 
song. 

The  Yellow  Bunting  ie  generally  a  late  breeder,  seldom 
laying  its  ef^s  till  the  middle  of  April,  while  they  have  been 
found  anhatched  even  in  September  (Zool.  B.a.  p.  1132).  The 
nest  is  most  freqaently  placed  npon  or  very  near  tho  ground, 
sheltered  by  a  bush,  in  a  hedge-bottom  or  on  the  side  of 
a  grass-grovni  bank  ;  and  the  moss,  roots  and  hair  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  usually  well  put  together.  Ex- 
ceptions to  all  these  poiuts  however  occasionally  happen, 
Mr.  Blackwall,  many  years  since,  noticed  (Zool.  Jonru.  v. 
p.  12)  the  fact,  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  of 
a  hen-bird  of  this  species  laj-ing  her  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground,  in  which  situation  she  sat  upon  them  till  they 
were  hatched ;  and  Salmon  mentions  (Nat.  ii.  p.  274)  his 
having  found  a  nest,  in  1831,  at  the  extraordinary  elevation 
of  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  placed  among  the  branches 
of  a  broom-plant,  which,  though  naked  at  the  bottom,  had  a 
close,  thick  head. 

The  eggs  are  of  a  pale  purplish- white,  streaked  or  veined 
with  very  dark  irregular  lines  of  reddish -purple,  almost 
hlai'k,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  often  n  few  spots  of  the 
same,  which  occasionally  arc  greatly  diffused  over  tho  whole 
surface,  and  the  eggs  may  then  be  said  to  be  clouded  with 
dull  reddish -purple :  some  patches  of  lavender  are  also  at 
times  present.  The  eggs  measure  from  '9(3  to  '74  by  from 
-G8  to  *58  in.  The  male  is  remarkable  for  his  attentions  to 
his  mate,  and  has  been  said  to  take  his  turn  npon  the 
eggs  during  the  period  of  incubation  ;  while  Neville  Wood 
mentions  having  heard  Inm  sing  when  thus  engaged.  The 
young  are  generally  ready  to  leave  the  nest  within  a  fort- 
night after  the  time  of  being  hatched  ;  but  if  often  visited 


before  they  are  tMo  to  fly,  thiBlr  fears  iiidiice  them  to  quit 
their  discovered  reti'eat  a  few  days  sooner.  They  are  fed 
maiiily  if  not  entirely  on  insects,  nhich  in  summer  seem  to 
form  the  chief  sustenance  of  the  tidults';  but  as  autumn 
approaches  they  do  great  ser\*ico  to  the  agiiculturist  by 
consuming  the  seeds  of  many  noxious  weeds,  those  of 
the  various  species  of  Areaarin,  SteUaria  and  I'vli/tjonum  in 
particnliir.  In  winter  this  species  is  gregarious,  flocking  with 
Chaffinches,  Greenfinches  and  other  birds,  to  stack-yards, 
and  at  that  season  it  will  readily  feed  on  grain,  though 
smaller  seeds,  which  slovenly  husbandmen  have  so  often  to 
carry  home  with  the  corn,  are  nearly  always  the  object  of 
its  especial  search.  Sometimes  the  Yellow  Hammer,  like 
the  Bunting,  will  pass  the  night  on  the  gi'ound ;  hut  in  very 
cold  weather  the  nhelter  of  thick  bushes  and  evergreen  shrubs 
forma  its  favourite  resort  at  roosting  time.  In  Italy  great 
numbers  of  this  species  are  caught,  with  Ortolans,  and 
fattened  for  the  purpose  of  the  table. 

Of  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Yellow  Bunting,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  a  common  resident  tliroughout 
most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  eastern  counties  regularly 
receiving  an  addition  to  its  numbers  towards  winter,  and  is 
even  found  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  It  has  been  known  to 
breed  in  Orkney,  though  not  in  Shetland,  but  in  the  latter  it 
is  often  seen,  and  in  both  groups  of  islands  it  moat  fre- 
quently appears  in  winter.  In  Ireland  it  is  common  in 
suitable  localities,  and,  according  to  Thompson,  is  resident. 
It  is  hitherto  unrecorded  from  the  Fieroos  or  Iceland,  but  in 
continental  Scandinavia  it  occurs,  and  is  by  no  means  rare, 
so  far  to  the  northward  as  the  Alten  valley,  and  it  has  been 
seen  with  its  young,  by  Pastor  Sommerfelt,  on  the  Tana. 
But  in  these  high  latitudes  it  would  appear  to  be  chiefly  an 
autumn- visitor,  and  though  its  nest  has  several  times  1 
found  in  the  Muonioniska  district,  WoUey  was  satisfied  that 


*  On  oDc  (woasion  the  Bciitot  oUervoJ  an  old  bin!  of  tliia  speeiea  hugilj 
engii^  with  II  laige  Sp/ii«x  nbicb  wu  iDOro  Lhau  it  coiilii  tnastcr,  nnd  on  bii 
approncli  it  lufl  its  jirey  nnnijkil  in  the  roul ;  liut  generalljr  iiiHeut«  of  k 
mi»n»SB«blB  niie  (ire  impUiublellj  iireferreil. 
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the  Hjojority  of  examples  observed  and  obtained  by  him 
came  from  the  eastward  towards  the  cud  of  snmmer.  At 
that  season  it  is  very  common  in  the  interior  of  Finland, 
and  it  even  winters,  according  to  Dr.  Malmgren,  at  Kajana, 
It  is  fonnd  abundantly  near  Archangel,  and  is  more  generally 
distributed  than  any  of  its  congeners  on  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  White  Sea.  Abont  Lake  Ladoga  also  it  is 
resident.  In  Western  Siberia  it  would  seem  to  he  common, 
though  to  a  great  extent  migratory,  yet  Prof.  Radde  found 
that  it  came  to  the  Jeuesei  in  winter,  and  especially  observed 
it  near  Krasnoiarsk,  in  November.  Prof.  Brandt  names  it  as 
DccnrriDg  in  the  Eastern  Altai.  According  to  Dr.  Severzov 
it  appears,  but  rarely,  on  the  river  Daria  in  Tarkestan  in 
winter.  De  Fiiippi  did  not  meet  with  it  in  Persia :  it  is 
included  among  the  birds  of  the  Caucasus,  aud  Messrs, 
Dickson  and  Ross  procured  it  at  Erzeroom  in  spring.  At 
Constantinople  it  is  said  to  be  very  numerous  in  winter,  bat 
it  is  not  recorded  from  Greece,  Palestine  or  Egypt.  It  is 
found  throughout  Italy,  bnt  it  seems  to  breed  only  in  the 
northern  uplands  and  is  scarce  in  the  south  as  well  ae  in 
Sicily  and  Sardinia.  It  does  not  even  breed  in  the  eoutli  of 
France,  and  though  said  by  Loche  to  do  so  in  Algeria  no 
example  seems  to  have  occurred  to  any  other  ornithologist 
in  that  country.  Col.  Irby  says  that  he  has  neither  seen  nor 
heard  of  it  on  either  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  bnt 
according  to  MM.  Webb  and  Berthelot  it  inhabits  Teue- 
riffe  :  Mr.  Godman  however  did  not  meet  with  it  on  any  of 
the  Atlantic  Islands.  Its  appearance  in  Portugal  has  nut 
yet  been  substantiated,  and  in  Spain  its  distribution  seems 
to  be  limited,  while  in  the  southern  parts  of  that  country  it 
is  said  to  be  only  an  occasional  winter- visitor.  Within  the 
boundaries  thus  vaguely  drawn,  however,  it  is  almost  every- 
where a  common  and,  from  its  bright  plumage  and  confident 
habits,  a  well-known  bird,  as  testified  by  the  very  large 
nnmber  of  local  names  which  it  enjoys  throughout  Europe, 

The  adult  male  in  summer  has  the  upper  mandible  (which 
bears  a  well- developed  palatal  knob)  brown,  the  lower  man- 
dible of  tt  bluish  horn -colour:  the  iridts  dark  brown :  the  head, 
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and  a  patch  on  the  uape,  bright  gftniboge-yellow,  i-aried  with 
dusky  atreaka  on  the  forehead  and  lores,  behind  the  crown 
and  on  the  boundary  of  the  ear-coverts ;  mantle  and  aides 
of  the  neck,  olive  tinged  with  orange  ;  upi>er  part  of  the 
back  and  wings  dark  brown,  each  feather  broadly  edged  with 
brownish-orange ;  primaries  dnaky  black,  with  narrow  outer 
edges  of  bright  yellow;  secondaries,  tertials  and  wing- 
coverts,  dusky  black,  broadly  margined  with  rich  chestnut- 
brown  ;  upper  tail-coverts  chestnut,  edged  with  yellow  ;  tail 
dusky  black,  the  middle  quills  broadly  bordered  with  chest- 
nut and  the  rest  narrowly  edged  with  yellow,  the  two  outer 
pairs  (which  are  slightly  shorter  than  those  next  to  them) 
having  also  an  elongated  white  patch  on  the  inner  web ;  the 
chin  and  throat  bright  gamboge-yellow  with  an  almost  con- 
tinnoDS  line  of  duaky  chestnut  descending  on  each  aide  from 
the  lower  comer  of  the  mandible  ;  breast  and  flnnks  clouded 
and  longitudinally  ati-eaked  with  chestnut,  which  on  the 
latter  pasaes  into  dark  brown ;  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts 
bright  gamboge-yellow,  except  the  lower  surface  of  the  quills 
which  is  grey :  legs,  toes  and  claws  light  brown- 
In  winter  the  bright  yellow,  especially  on  the  head,  is 
much  obscared  by  dusky  mottlinga  ;  but  at  all  times  of  the 
year  the  males  are  subject  to  much  variation  in  the  brilliancy 
and  purity  of  their  tinta.  In  aomo  examples  the  head  js  of 
a  etraw  or  primrose  colour,  while  in  others,  especially  from 
the  south  of  Europe,  the  hue  increases  in  intensity  so  as  to 
become  almost  orange.  It  has  seemed  to  the  Editor  that 
Dorsetshire  specimens  are  more  brightly  coloured  than  any 
others  he  has  observed  in  the  Bi-itiah  Islands. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  seven  inches.  From  tha 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  three  inches  and  a  half; 
the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  primaries  nearly  equal  in 
length,  but  the  fourth  rather  the  longest,  while  the  sixth  is 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  lifth. 

The  female  is  much   less  yellow  than  the  male,  and  the 
yellow  is  of  a  paler  hue  ;   her  head,  throat  and  breast 
much  more   mottled,  and  her  colours  generally  are 
less  vivid. 
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The  young  have  no  yellow  on  the  head  till  after  their  first 
aQtmuD- moult,  and  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  upper  parts 
is  &  dull  olive  streaked  with  dusky  black,  the  small  wing- 
coverts  and  tertials  together  with  some  of  the  feathers  of  the 
back  being  also  tipped  with  greyish- white.  After  their  first 
moult  the  males  have  the  yellow  much  mixed  with  dusky 
spots :  the  bright  yellow  in  very  old  males  appears  to 
extend  over  a  larger  surface  than  in  those  which  are 
younger. 

Ab  remarked  by  Macgillivray  of  this  species,  and  the 
observation  seems  to  hold  good  with  all  the  European 
members  of  the  family  Eiiiheruida,  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  plumage  during  winter  and  spring  arc  duo  to 
the  wearing  off  of  the  long  margins  of  tbo  feathers  and  to 
the  fading  of  their  brighter  colours.  He  goes  on  to  deny 
the  gene  rally- received  opinion  that  birds  assume  richer  tints 
in  the  breeding- sea  son,  but  though  literally  he  may  be  right 
as  regards  the  species  of  the  present  group  and  some  others, 
he  is  only  so  when  we  limit  the  meaning  of  his  words  to  its 
strictest  bounds.  The  rich  tints  are  indeed  there,  but  they 
are  obacored  by  the  overlapping  of  the  dull-coloured  margins 
of  the  feathers,  and  it  is  not  until  these  margins  are  shed 
that  the  full  beauty  of  the  bright  bnes  is  revealed. 
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EuBEBizA  ciRLus,  Linuteus*. 

THE   CIRL-BUNTING. 

Evibenza  cirlua. 

ALTaouoH  this  bird  was  thought  by  Montagn,  who  first 
added  its  name  to  tho  British  catalogue,  to  be  restricted  to  our 
most  westerly  couuties — Somerset,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  it 
has  since  heon  found  to  possess  a  much  wider  range  through- 
out the  south  of  England.  It  was  discovered  by  bim  near 
KingshridgG  in  tbo  winter  of  1800,  among  flocks  of  Yellow 
Buntings  and  Chaffinches,  from  which  ho  obtained  several 
specimens  of  both  sexes,  as  almost  siinultaneously  recorded 
by  himself  and  Latham.  In  the  following  summer  it  was 
found  breeding  in  Devonshire,  and  an  account  of  the  mode  by 
which  he  successfully  reared  the  young,  and  of  their  habits 
•  Sy»t  Kill.  Ea   I'A  i.  p.  311  (1766). 
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in  confinemeDt,  was  communicated  to  the  Linnean  Society 
by  Montagn  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  vii.  pp.  276-280). 

The  Cirl-Bnnting  is  generally  found  near  the  south  coast, 
and  with  ns  is  everywhere  very  locol.  In  most  of  its  habits 
it  resembles  the  Yellow  Bunting,  but  is  more  shy  and  un- 
obtmsive,  and  even  where  it  is  pretty  plentiful  is  far  less 
easily  observed  from  its  chiefly  frequenting  the  tops  of  higher 
trees,  particularly  elms,  whence  the  male  may  be  heard 
singing,  and  some  patience  is  often  required  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  bird  upon  the  upper  branch  of  a  tall,  leafy  tree.  The 
song  is  tremnloQs  and  resembles  that  of  the  commoner  apeciea, 
but  is  uttered  rather  mure  quickly,  and  wants  the  long  final 
note,  so  that  no  one  once  acquainted  with  it  ought  to  mistake 
it.  It  is  more  habitually  dehvered  in  the  afternoon  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  day,  and  is  continued  till  the  middle 
or  end  of  August,  or  even  later.  The  female  has  but  a 
single  call-note.  The  nest  is  generally  composed  of  bents, 
placed  in  situations  similar  to  those  chosen  by  the  Yellow 
Bunting,  and  is  Beldom  far  from  the  clnmp  or  row  of  elms 
which  the  male  affects  while  singing.  In  structure  it 
often  varies,  some  examples  being  chiefly  built  of  gi'een  moss 
lined  with  hair,  while  others  are  lined  with  fibrous  roots. 
The  eggs  are  fonr  or  five  in  number,  of  a  dull  white,  tinged 
with  liluish-grey,  spotted,  blotched  and  veined  with  dark 
liver-brown,  almost  black,  the  markings  being  mostly  very 
well  defined,  and  among  them  are  generally  patches  of  pale 
lavender;  they  measure  from  -96  to  -8  by  from  -67  to  -61 
in.  The  young  when  hatched  are  supplied  by  the  parents 
almost  solely  with  grasshoppers,  and  the  discovery  of  this 
fact  ensured  Montagu's  success  in  treating  those  which  he 
took  from  the  nest.  More  recently  several  old  birds  were 
observed,  near  Brading  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  feed  con- 
stantly on  the  berries  of  the  woody  nightshade,  Solannm 
dulcamara  ;  and  a  paste  mads  of  these,  mixed  with  wheat, 
flour  and  fine  gravel,  proved  excellent  food  for  some  of  the 
young,  which  were  reared  without  difficulty.  BIyth  in  the 
course  of  some  adniiruhlc  notes  on  the  habits  of  this  bird 
(Nat.  ii.  p.  S4'2),   (itates  that  be  has  found  the  remains  of 
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beetles  in  Hb  stoinjicli,  but  tlmt  towards  harveBt-timo  it  feeds 
priueipally  on  wheat.  In  winter,  when  it  resorts  to  the 
stacks,  thongh  not  mnch  in  company  with  other  species,  it 
eats  almost  any  small  seeds,  and  is  especially,  as  he  was 
informed,  fond  of  those  of  sorrel.  At  the  same  season  also 
Mr.  Knox  noticed  its  pailiality  for  hay-seeds. 

Since  Montagu's  discovery  of  this  species  in  the  south- 
west of  England,  it  has  been  found  to  breed  regularly  along 
the  coast  of  the  Channel  so  far  as  Rye,  but  ia  less  numerous 
and  more  local  towards  the  east.  Iiiland  it  is  known  to 
breed  in  tlie  counties  of  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Buckingham, 
Berks,  Wilts,  Gloucester,  Warwick,  Worcester  and  Hereford, 
but  in  nearly  all  of  them  save  SuiTey  and  Wiltshire  it  would 
seem  to  be  confined  to  a  very  few  spots,  and  perhaps  even  in 
those  not  to  breed  regularly  every  year.  Its  peculiarly 
sporadic  distribution  in  the  breeding-season  deserves  far 
greater  attention  than  has  yet  been  paid  thereto,  and  at 
present  its  prt^ference  for  ceilain  localities  is  wholly  una(v< 
conntable.  Even  to  guess  at  the  cause  many  more  precise 
observations  than  hare  ever  been  made  are  required.  In 
some  parts  of  its  range  it  seems  only  to  frequent  the  southern 
elopes  of  the  Downs,  or  the  adjoining  seaboard,  but  then 
again  wo  find  it,  and  not  so  very  unfrequently,  a  long  way 
from  snch  districts.  There  appears  to  be  a  possibility  of  its 
range  baviug  extended  since  the  last  century,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  have  occnpied  Selborne  in  Gilbert 
White's  days  without  coming  under  his  observation  ;  yet  he 
assuredly  never  noticed  it,  though  Blj'th  in  1837  found  it 
plentiful  about  Alton  which  is  close  by,  and  even  heard  two 
examples  singing  at  Selbome  itself,  where  jnst  ten  years 
afterwards  Prof.  Bell  ascertained  that  it  bred.  In  winter 
some  few  stray  irom  their  ordinary  haunts  and  have  been 
taken  or  obser\'ed  near  London  and  Oxford,  in  Bedfordshire 
(Zool.  B.s,  p.  25(i2),  Norfolk,  Norlhamptonshire  (according 
to  Loi-d  Liiford),  Shropshire  (Zool.  p,  9780),  Sherwood 
Forest,  near  Doncaster  (Nat,  ii.  p.  1G4)  and  York  (as  Mr. 
ThomftB  Allis  notified  to  this  work),  and  at  least  twice  in  tha 
North  Riding  near  Bedale  and  Richmond   (Zool,  p,  3056). 
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Mr.  U.  Grny  says  that  a  specimen  was  sbot  near  Yetbolm  in 
Eoxburgb shire  abont  1840,  and  one  near  Buuchory  in  Aber- 
deenshire in  December  1863,  while  Mr.  Edward  notices  the 
occnrreuce  of  one  in  Banffshire  (Zuol.  p.  6598),  and  the 
shooting  of  one  near  Edinburgh  was  announced  by  the  late 
Prof.  James  Wilson  so  long  ago  as  1816  (Mem.  Wem.  Soe. 
ii.  p.  658).  In  Ireland  its  pi-esonce  has  been  recorded  at 
Wexford  by  Mr.  Blake  Knox  {Zool.  s.e.  p.  95). 

The  Cirl-Bnntiug  is  most  nnmorous  in  the  southern  partu 
of  Europe,  and  apart  from  Great  Biitain  the  most  northern 
hmit  it  has  reached  seems  to  he  Heligoland,  where  it  is 
known  to  have  onco  occurred.  In  Belgium  and  Holland  it 
is  rare,  but  it  is  said  to  be  plentiful  iu  the  valleys  of  the 
MoEoUc  and  the  Khine,  and  thence  across  to  Thunngia  and 
Moravia,  It  has  been  obtained  both  in  Bohemia  and 
Transsylvauia,  bnt  is  evidently  scarce  in  each.  In  Turkey 
it  becomes  more  common,  and  is  resident,  which  is  uot  the 
case  with  it  iu  Centra!  Europe,  and  though  it  only  occurs  rarely 
on  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia  it  is  plentiful  in  the 
Crimea — especially  on  the  mountains  of  its  southern  coast. 
Further  to  the  eastward  we  know  it  not ;  but  Strickland 
met  with  it  at  Smyrua,  where  it  appeared  to  him  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Yellow- Bunting,  In  Greece  also  it  occurs, 
chiefly  as  a  winter-visitant  from  the  North,  but  Col.  Dmrn- 
raond-Hay  found  it  breeding  in  Crete,  though  it  was  not 
very  abundant  there.  It  is  common  in  Sicily  and  is  widely 
dispersed  throughout  Italy  and  Switzerland.  It  occasionally 
visits  Malta  in  autumn,  but  in  Algeria  is  common  iu  such 
localities  as  suit  it  and  breeds  in  that  country.  According 
to  Capt.  von  Homeyer  it  also  inhabits  the  Balearic  Isles ;  and 
is  said  by  Col.  Irby  to  be  very  frequent  on  both  sides  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  Portugal  it  is  plentiful  oU  th« 
year  round,  and  it  seems  to  he  pretty  generally  distribnted  in 
Spain.  In  Franco  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  south,  and  bat 
seldom  breeds  in  the  uorthem  departments.  Such  is  a  brief 
and  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  of  the  distribution  of  this 
species,  to  describe  which  properly  would  no  doubt  require  a 
personal  knowledge  of   almost  every  district,  for,  when  we 
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regard  England  alone  wo  find  that  oue  ehould  be  acquainted 
with  nearly  each  parish  in  the  Bouthern  and  the  western-mid- 
land counties  in  order  to  de&ue  svtth  accuracy  the  localities  it 
frequents,  and  douhtlcss  the  same  extraordinary  eclecticism 
is  exhihitcd  by  the  species  abroad. 

The  adult  male  in  summer  has  the  bill  bluish  lead-coloar, 
the  palatal  knob  being  well  developed ;  the  irides  hazel : 
the  top  of  the  head,  the  lores  and  a  stripe  behind  each  eye 
dark  olive,  streaked  with  black  ;  two  more  stripes,  of  bright 
lemon-yellow,  run  on  each  side  of  the  head,  the  one  fi'om 
the  nostril  over  the  eye,  and  the  other  from  the  gape  under 
the  eye  to  the  middle  of  the  ear-coverts,  the  rest  of  which 
with  the  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  dark  olive ;  back  and 
Bcapulars  rich  chestnut-brown,  some  of  the  feathers  having 
a  median  patch  of  dark  brown,  primaries  and  secondaries 
dusky  black,  with  very  narrow  yellowish  edges ;  upper  and 
Bmaller  wing-coverts  dull  brown  tipped  with  lighter  brown, 
the  larger  wing-coverts,  with  the  tertials,  dusky  black, 
each  feather  being  broadly  margined  with  chestnut ;  upper 
tail-coverta  yellowish- olive,  streaked  with  dusky  grey ;  tail 
blackish -brown,  the  middle  pair  of  quills  tinged  with  rufous, 
the  two  outer  pairs  with  a  large  oblique  patch  of  white 
on  the  inner  web  and  the  outermost  pair  with  the  basal 
two-thirds  of  the  inner  weh  yellowish- white  ;  chin  and  throat 
black ;  below  the  black  a  crescentic  patch  of  bright  lemon- 
yellow,  the  ends  of  which  ranch  to  the  lower  side  of  the 
dark  ear-coverts ;  upper  part  of  the  breast  dull  olive, 
bounded  hclow  by  an  almost  continuous  chestnut  band, 
which  is  narrowest  in  the  middle ;  belly  and  lower 
tail-coverts  duU  yellow,  flanks  pale  dingy  olive,  streaked 
with  dark  brown  ;  lower  surface  of  the  quills  grey,  slightly 
tinged  with  yellow ;  legs,  toes  and  claws,  light  brown. 

In  winter  the  colours  are  less  bright  generally,  and  the 
black  feathers  of  the  head  and  throat  have  light  margins. 

The  whole  length  of  the  male  is  sis  inches  and  a  half. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  three  inches 
and  a  half :  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  primaries  are 
nearly  equal  in  length,  but  the  third  is  usually  the  longest 
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in  the  wio^,  and  the  sixth  is  fully  oue-eightb  of  an  incli 
shorter  thaa  the  fifth. 

The  female  wants  the  block  and  the  bright  yellow  stripes 
on  the  head  and  throat,  having  but  a  pale  yellow  line  over 
the  eye ;  the  upper  surface  of  -tlio  head  and  body  is  streaked 
longitudinally  with  bkck  on  the  dull  olive  of  the  one  and 
the  reddish-brown  of  the  other;  the  lower  surface  of  the 
body  is  similarly  streaked  with  black  on  a  dull  and  dingy 
yellow. 

Young  birds  very  closely  resemble  adult  females,  but  all 
trace  of  yellow  is  wanting,  and  the  plumage  generally  baa 
a  tinge  of  bufl". 

English  naturalists  are  greatly  indebted  to  Montagu  for 
his  careful  and  patient  investigation  of  various  subjects,  and 
extreme  exactness  of  observation,  which  enabled  him  to 
produce  several  valuable  communications,  and  make  many 
interesting  additions  to  British  Zoology.  His  discrimination 
of  the  species  of  Harrier  which,  both  here  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, now  bears  his  name  has  been  already  briefly  men- 
tioned (vol.  i.  page  138),  and  must  always  be  regarded  as  a 
fact  of  great  interest  and  importance,  while  his  other 
ornithological  discoveries,  hardly  if  at  all  inferior  to  it,  will 
be  duly  recorded  in  the  progress  of  this  work.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  they  are  nearly  all  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  those  which  nowadays  pass  as  such— the  recognition, 
namely,  more  by  accident  than  by  anything  else,  of  various 
birds  of  foreign  origin  which  from  time  to  time  visit  these 
islands.  Montagu  perhaps  stands  alone  in  one  curious  par- 
ticular. Being  essentially  a  British  naturalist  it  was  his 
fortune  to  be  the  first  to  describe  an  exotic  species,  the 
.\merican  Bittern,  from  an  example  which  had  strayed,  as 
the  species  still  occasionally  strays,  to  England.  His 
'  Ornithological  Dictionary '  remains  an  enduring  monument 
of  his  labours,  though  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
work  and  the  want  of  any  systematic  key  to  it  impairs 
its  utility  to  beginners.  A  list  of  his  many  publications 
may  be  found  in  several  bibliographical  works,  and  a  brief 
memoir   of   their   author,   who   died    June  20th,   1815,  in 
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hia  sixty-firat  year,*  by  Mr.  Cuniiington,  has  appropriately 
appeared  in  tbo  '  Wiltaliire  Magazine '  for  1857  (iii.  pp. 
87—94),  since  Col.  Montagu  was  a  native  of  that  county, 
in  which  Lis  family  had  long  been  seated.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  however  he  resided  in  Devonshire, 
where  he,  as  above  stated,  discovered  that  the  present 
species,  hitherto  only  knoiyii  to  inhabit  the  continent,  was 
a  native  of  England,  and  the  vignette  here  introduced  is  a 
representation  of  Knowie  Cuttage,  situated  about  half  a 
mite  from  Kingtjbridge,  at  which  Montagu  lived  for  many 
years.  For  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  memorial  of 
an  Eughsh  ZoologiBt,  I  feel  myself  greatly  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Kev.  Robert  Koldswurth,  of  Brixham,  who 
supplied  me  with  the  sketch  from  which  the  woodcut  was 
prepared. 

■  Id  Ibe  '  Oentlomui'B  Maguiae '  for  131S  (Iiixt.  pt.  2,  p.  SSI)  it  is  Mated 
that  Monta^n  died  on  the  28tb  of  August  and  in  bia  Hixty  foDrlli  ;enr,  bat 
(bs  Editor  learns  from  Mr.  Cunnington  (throDKh  the  kindnesB  of  tlieir  comiuoD 
Aiend  Hr.  A.  C.  Smith)  that  the  authority  tot  the  date  and  age  faure  gftea 
in  the  text  testa  hjioti  a  mAauseript  b;  Monlai^'fl  d&oghter,  Mrs.  Crawford, 
and  maj  therefore  well  be  trusted. 


EmbERIZA   H0RTUL4NA,   LinnieiiH'. 
THE  ORTOLAN. 


Embenza  kortulana. 


The  Ortolan,  or  Green-headed  Bunting,  as  it  was  calleJ 
wben  deflcribe{l  and  figured  in  1776  bj-  Brown  in  his  '  lUus- 
trations  of  Zoology  '  (p.  74,  pi.  90),  from  n  living  spocinieii 
taken  in  Marylebona  Fields,  and  tbeii  in  the  posHuBsion  of 
Ur.  Moon  in  Hyde  Park,  is  a  bird  that  fur  many  yearn 
cansed  great  confusion  in  the  minds  of  English  ornithologists. 
The  example,  just  mentioned,  when  it  died,  was  given  to 
Tnnstall  (Synope.  Newc.  Mus.  p.  68)  from  whose  collection 
Latham  (Ocn.  Synops.  B.  ii.  p.  21 1)  again  described  it,  with- 
out knowing  its  history,  and  upon  bia  redescription,  Omelin, 
in  1788,  founded  his  Emherha  cklorocephala  (Syat.  Nat.  i. 
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p.  887)  while  Latham  two  3-ear8  later  {Ind.  Oi 
named  it  E.  liinsUdti.  This  Bpecimen  being  fortunately 
well  prcHcrved,  still  exists,  with  what  remains  of  Tnnstall'B 
collectiou,  in  the  Museum  of  Newcastle-or.-Tyue,  and  on 
January  15th,  1828,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fox  to  the  Lin- 
nean  Society  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi.  p.  752),  when  it  proved 
to  be  identical  with  tbe  well-known  jE.  Iiortutana  of  Lin- 
niEUH,  In  May  1822,  another  spceimen,  now  also  in  the 
same  museum,  was  caught  on  board  a  collier,  a  few  miles  off 
tbe  Yorkshire  coast,  and  having  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Fox 
(Synops.  Newc.  Mus.  p.  Hit),  formed  the  subject  of  Bewick's 
woodcut  of  this  species,*  while,  in  November  1827,  a  fine 
male  was  killed  uear  Manchester  (Zool.  Journ.  iii.  p.  498], 
and  having  passed  iuto  tbe  possesBion  of  the  Author  of  this 
work  was  figured  by  Selby.  In  the  winter  of  1836-87 
another  male  was  netted  near  London,  and  deposited  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  as  recorded  by  Blyth  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
N.  Ser.  i.  p.  441).  On  April  29th,  1841,  a  fine  specimen, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Borrer  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vii. 
p.  524),  was  shot  on  the  viaduct  of  the  London  and  Brighton 
Railway,  near  the  Brighton  station :  and  a  male  was  shot 
April  27th,  1852,  between  Lancing  and  Worthing  (Zool. 
p.  8476). 

The  appearance  in  England  of  several  other  examples  of 
the  Ortolan  has  since  been  recorded.  One  was  killed  in 
Scilly  early  in  October  1851  (Zool.  p.  3277).  and  one  is 
said  to  have  oecorred  in  tbe  Isle  of  Wight  in  18G7  (Zool. 
S.B.  p.  912).  An  immature  male  killed  uear  Shoreham  is  in 
Mr.  Knox's  collection ;  one  was  limed  at  Brighton  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1870  (Zool.  B.s.  p.  2383),  and  another  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  there  early  in  May  of  tbe  following  year 
(Zool.  B.fi.  2682).  Lord  Clifton  believes  be  saw  one  at 
Cohbam  in  Kent  April  lOtb,  1866  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  270) ; 
three  are  said  by  Capt.  Kennedy  on  Mr.  Sharpe's  anthority 
to  have  been  shot  at  Cookbam,  while  as  many  are  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Harting  as  having  been  canght  at  Kilbum  in   Mid- 
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dlesex,  of  which  one  is  in  Mr.  Bond's  collection.  An  adult 
mule  was  obtained  May  5th,  1859,  at  Lowestoft  (Zool. 
p.  6fJ02).  It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  summer  of  1838  one 
was  killed  at  Earlham  in  Norfolk;  in  April  1866  one  is  said 
to  have  been  netted  at  Yannoutb  in  the  same  county,  and  in 
1871,  six  csamples  were  sent  to  London  from  that  place, 
which  were  said  to  have  been  caught  there  on  May  5th 
(Trans.  Norf.  and  Norw.  Nat.  Soc.  1871-72,  p.  62}.  Two  of 
these  were  placed  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  by  Mr.  Bond 
(Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1871,  p.  775),  and  two  were  in  Mr.  R. 
H.  Gumey's  possession.  Further  northward  an  example 
was  seen  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Atkinson  on  the  Guishorongh  Moors, 
in  Cleveland,  16th  August,  1863  (Zool.  p.  8768).  In  Scot- 
hind  Mr.  R.  Gray  mentions  one  killed  not  later  than  1836, 
in  Caithness,  and  two  in  Novcmher,  1863,  near  Aberdeen. 
In  Ireland  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  is 
wanting. 

The  Ortolan  is  only  a  summer -visitor  to  Europe,  aud  the 
examples  which  have  been  met  with  in  Great  Britain,  if 
they  have  appeared  voluntarily,  which  in  several  instances 
may  perhaps  be  doubted,*  must  have  strayed  from  the 
wonted  course  of  the  species  which  hardly  takes  in  the  west 
or  north  of  France;  but  considering  the  high  northern  latitude 
which  it  attains — breeding,  as  it  does,  in  Norway  every  year 
so  far  as  Throndjem,  and  occasionally  according  to  HH. 
Palm^n  and  Hahlberg  so  far  as  Muonioniska  on  the  frontiers 
of  Sweden  and  Finland — one  may  perhaps  be  rather  surprised 
that  more  examples  have  not  been  recognized  in  this  country. 
Still  the  remarkably  local  distribution  of  the  Ortolan  through- 

*  TLu  qi«ci«i  is  enr;  spring  iuipottci]  in  i^reui  Dumbers  into  £n>|laDd  for  Uie 
uLle,  uiil  it  is  anqaeitionable  that  somn  eiamijles  umjr  aMOEioailly  get  \ixiK. 
Tiitiil*!!  ima^Ded  thit  his  bird  had  wcajied  from  a,  cngt,  nliii-h  was  not  to 
liksl;  at  that  time  u  a  aimiJu-  case  would  hi  nu*.  Ulyth  uioDtiotia  (Mag. 
Rat.  Bisl  N.S.  i.  p.  441}  that  lire  Ortolana  Here  fint  hronglit  to  the  Londoa 
■narfcet  In  the  spring  of  1837,  and  that  the;  cune  Irom  Prusiia.  Of  lale  ;«m 
(hoM  ve  have  Ibe  oppvrtuDJt;  of  eating  ure  said  to  come  fruni  Holland,  but 
piinhir  I^Bj  have  been  caoghl  in  Germanj  und  sent  down  the  Khine  to  Kotter- 
•Ubi  for  cxporlntioD.  As  Uljtb'i  slali^nient  is  do  doubt  to  be  tmsteil,  speL-itDeuB 
oUaiaed  in  or  about  Britain  prior  to  1837  maj  he  fsirlj  deemed  free  imm  the 
taint  tkat  attorbes  to  those  eaapiKried  ol  l^ing  esc«|ied  prisoncra. 
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out  Europe,  wbicli  is  hardly  less  cxtrnoiiliuary  ttiim  that  ol  ' 
the  precediug  species,  may  account  in  some  measure  for  its 
scarcity  in  our  island.  Its  affection  for  certain  spots  reDdcrs 
any  attempt  to  treat  of  its  distribution  not  only  difBcult 
but,  for  want  of  sufficiently  precise  information,  almost 
futile.  Its  presence  or  absence  cannot  as  yet  be  connected 
with  any  known  peculiarity  of  geological  formation,  soil  or 
crops.  It  was  long  ago  said  in  Franco,  and  apparently  with 
truth,  to  prefer  wine-growing  districts  and  to  spread  as  these 
were  extended,  though  it  certainly  does  not  feed  upon  grapes, 
but  it  is  found  equally  in  countries  where  vineyards  are 
unknown,  and  is  then  a  denizen  of  corn-fields  and  of  the 
fences  or  hedges,  if  sneh  there  be,  that  surround  them,  so 
that  the  real  cause  of  its  partiality  for  either  kind  of  agri- 
culturu  remains  to  be  discovered.  Even  so  near  to  us  aa 
Holland  it  has  been  said  by  several  authors  to  be  rare,  but 
the  Editor  knows  that  in  some  parts  of  that  country,  and 
esjiecially  near  Valkenswaerd,  it  must  be  plentiful,  from  the 
number  of  eggs  he  has  received  thence.  It  would  also  seem 
that  there  are  districts  in  which  it  is  abundant  in  one  year 
and  in  auothor  almost  wanting,  and  a  misconception  of  this 
perhaps  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  entertained  by  some  that 
it  is  a  species  which  is  extending  its  range.  Found  sporadically 
throughout  Germany  it  does  not  seem  to  penetrate  further 
into  Russia  than  its  south-western  Governments,  and  whether 
it  is  to  bo  deemed  an  inhabitant  of  the  Asiatie  territories 
of  that  power  depends  chiefly  on  the  value  assigned  to 
the  distinguisbiug  characters  of  a  nearly-allied  form — the 
Emberiza  shah*  of  Bonaparte,  which,  originally  described 
from  Persia,  reaches  the  river  Obi  in  summer,  retreating 
in  winter  to  India.  The  true  Ortolan  however  seems  to  be 
abundant  in  the  Caucasus  and  to  reach  Elbnrz.  It  is  said 
also  to  have  been  found  at  Erzeroom  and  is  possibly  spread 
througUont  Asia  Minor.  In  Palestine  it  is  very  abundant 
and  breeds.     In  Egypt  it  is  a  hi rd-of- passage,  aud  in  winter 

•  Thi»  ««inj  to  lie  identicul  wltli  the  f.  nrruiU  of  Da  Filippi,  and  « 
Iwtli  painpa  ony  not  also  W  synonyms  of  E.  Imehannni,  tbe  urdinBTj  IndiM  d 
fonn,   tlio  lilLl'T  hi.a  no  ini-ins  of  nacuriiiining, 
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ia  very  pk'utiful  iu  Abyssinia,  whore  it  may  possibly  also 
stay  to  breed.  Wc  have  no  record  of  its  occnrrenco  on  the 
intermediate  part  of  Africa  till  we  reach  Algeria,  wheru 
according  to  Locbe  it  inhabits  the  Sahel ;  but  other  ex- 
plorers of  that  country  have  not  enconntered  it,  Tyrwhitt 
Drake  found  it  in  summer  at  Tangiers,  and  Favier,  as 
quoted  by  Col.  Irby,  states  that  it  is  very  abundant  there,  bat 
the  last  never  met  with  it  very  near  Gibraltar,  thongh  it  is 
plentiful  enough  about  Seville  and  in  other  parts  of  Spain, 
In  Portugal  it  seems  to  have  been  recognized  but  once — 
near  Coimbra.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, always  excepting  the  western  and  northern  portions 
of  France,  and  the  eastern  and  northern  portions  of 
Hnssia,  the  Ortolan  occurs  in  general  terms  pretty  univer- 
sally, but  as  before  stated  tlie  universality  of  its  distribution 
is  80  mneh  interrupted  as  to  render  it  sporadic  at  least  in 
the  breeding- season,  for  during  its  migrations  it  is  fre- 
quently found  in  places  to  which  it  is  at  other  timea  a 
stranger. 

Hoy,  in  a  communication  to  this  work,  says  of  the  habits 
of  this  species  in  Flanders  that  "itmalies  its  appearance 
nt  the  beginning  of  May,  and  almost  immediately  pairs 
iind  commences  building;  its  mouotouous  chir)>ing  notes 
are  beard  the  whole  day  long.  These  birds  prefer  light 
sandy  soils,  and  build  invariably  on  the  ground  in  fields 
of  com — at  least  I  never  met  with  a  nest  in  any  other 
situation :  those  I  found  were  placed  in  a  slight  hollow, 
were  something  similar  to  the  nest  of  the  Skylark,  but 
rather  more  compact ;  the  interior  lined  with  fine  grass 
and  a  few  hairs ;  the  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  nnmber." 
They  ordinarily  measure  from  '85  to  "72  by  from  ■60  to  -68, 
but  occasionally  not  more  than  "64  by  -55  in,,  and  have  a 
purplish-  or  reddish-white  ground,  spotte<l  and  blotched,  but 
rarely  veined,  with  very  dark  liver-brown — almost  black,  and 
sometimes  with  patches  of  dull  lavender  and  brovMiish-red. 
In  Central  Germany  the  Ortolan  is  said  to  haunt  the  beds  of 
willows  and  alders  that  grow  on  the  edges  of  low-lying 
ground,  but  not  to  frequent  marshy  sjiots  themsulves.     It 
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is  rather  of  a  retiring  dispositioD,  the  cock  only  shewing 
himself  openly,  while  the  hen  must  be  soufjht  to  be  seen. 
The  song  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Yellow 
Hammer,  but,  though  its  first  sjllables  have  a  strong 
metallic  ring,  it  is  less  loud  and  on  tho  whole  more  plaintive. 
The  traveller  in  early  summer  in  Norway,  and  probably  the 
same  is  true  with  regard  to  Sweden  and  Finland,  sees  the 
Ortolan  froriuently  by  the  roadside,  sitting  on  the  rough 
fences  of  split  deal,  so  characteristic  of  Scandinavian  agricul- 
ture, which  enclose  every  plot  of  cleared  land,  or  occasionally 
shifting  its  position  to  the  roof  of  some  log-hut ;  and  the 
peasant  of  those  countries  trusts  no  bird  so  fully  as  a  herald 
of  warm  and  settled  weather.  Thus  its  far  from  meloiiious 
notes  have  a  charm  for  him  which  dwellers  in  more  temper- 
ate climates  can  scarcely  appreciate.  From  the  whole  of 
Europe  this  bird  retires  as  soon  ns  the"  breeding- season  is 
over,  its  southward  return  beginning  of  course  soonest  in  the 
north,  and  when  approaching  the  shores  of  tho  Mediterraneau 
it  collects  in  largo  flocks.  On  both  of  its  migratory  journeys 
it  is  eagerly  sought  by  bird-catchers,  and  enormous  num- 
bers are  netted  and  fattened  for  the  table.  It  lends  itself 
easily  to  their  designs,  for  it  is  caught  without  much  trouble, 
and  seems  to  surpass  all  its  congeners  in  the  greediness 
with  which  it  devours  the  food,  chiefly  oats  and  millet,  set 
before  it  in  captivity,  until  its  body  becomes  coated  with  a 
thick  layer  of  fat,  only  interrupted  by  a  narrow  lino  along 
the  keel  of  the  sternum.  The  flavour  of  the  delicate  morsel 
it  then  presents  is  almost  proverbial.  Its  natural  diet  con- 
eists  as  much  of  insects — beetles  of  the  family  Curculionida 
especially— as  of  gi-ain  or  other  seeds. 

The  adult  male  in  summer  has  the  bill  reddish -brown, 
tho  palatal  knob  small :  the  irides  brown  :  head  and  nape 
greenish -grey,  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
tint  prevailing,  and  occasionally  streaked  along  the  crown 
with  dusky-brown ;  the  orbits  light  yellow  ;  the  feathers  on 
the  back  very  dark  brown  along  the  shaft,  but  rufous  on  each 
side  passing  into  olive  near  the  edge ;  small  upper  wiug- 
coverts  wood-browu  with  paler  edges;  primaries  and  second- 
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aries  daaky,  n-ith  ii  very  narrow  light-coloiireil  outer  margin, 
in  Bome  examples  rnfous  in  others  yellow  ;  tertials  anil 
larger  wing-eoverta  blackish -brown  with  broad  rafous  or 
ochreous  edges ;  upper  tail-coverts  wood-brown  with  obacure 
dnsky  streaks ;  tail-quills  blackish-brown,  the  middle  pair 
broadly  and  the  rest  narrowly  edged  with  ochreoas,  and  the 
two'  ooter  pairs  with  an  oblique  white  patch  on  the  inner 
web ;  the  chin  and  throat  yellowish-green,  in  some  examples 
passing  into  olive-grey  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hrcast,  in 
others  only  becomiiig  paler,  with  dusky  arrow-headed  spots  ; 
the  rest  of  tho  lower  parts  reddish- butl',  deepest  on  the  breast 
and  palest  near  the  vent ;  flanks  tinged  with  wood-browu  ; 
inner  wing-coverts  and  axillaries,  pale  greyish -white,  often 
tinged  witli  yellow,  and  the  former  mottled  with  duslty : 
legs,  toes  and  claws,  pale  brownish-orange. 

The  whole  length  is  six  inches  and  one  quarter.  From 
tho  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  throe  inches  and  a 
half:  the  second,  third  and  fourth  primaries  nearly  equal, 
and  the  longest  in  the  wing;  the  fifth  considerably  shorter 
than  the  fourth. 

The  female  usually  has  the  head  greyer,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly streaked  with  brown ;  immediately  behind  the  nostril 
is  a  pale  ochreoQS  patch  ;  the  chin  and  throat  paler,  with  a 
distinct  line  of  dusky  spots  running  from  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible  on  each  side;  tho  upper  part  of  the  breast 
clouded  and  mottled  with  dusky  brown,  and  the  reddish- 
buff  below,  as  well  asi  the  tints  of  the  plumage  generaUy, 
less  vivid:  but  other  females  are  said  to  differ  but  little, 
except  in  paler  coloration,  from  some  of  the  males. 

Yonng  birds  of  the  year  resemble  the  female  in  her 
ordinary  plumage,  but  the  yellow  tints  on  the  head  seem  to 
l)e  brighter,  and  the  spots  on  the  breast  are  more  distinct. 
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ECBPIZA  MBLAKOCKPHALA    (Scopoli*). 

THE   BLACK-HEADED   BUNTING. 

EnsFizAi  Bonaparlef.  —  Qi]!  hunl,  straight,  coolcal,  ralher  long  nnd  powerFuI ; 
niiui(lib]»  about  eqai\\  in  uze,  tbcir  edges  but  dightlj  iafleoted  nnd  sionated  i 
the  palate  almott  smoath.  Noatrils  oraJ,  basal  ood  ijloced  soniewhat  uear  the 
calmen,  but  quite  clear  af  the  feathers.  Gape  lingular.  WioBS  tatber  Inng  : 
first  primnr;  finely  attenuated  and  so  nmnll  aa  (a  mem  wanting  ;  second,  third 
and  fourth  neiu'l;  equal  and  one  of  them  the  longest  in  the  ving.  Tail  rather 
long  and  eligliU;  forted.  Tonus  scotellnte  in  front  and  at  the  lover  [art  of  tlia 
(idol,  which  ore  eEsewhere  covered  bj  an  undirideil  plate,  forming  a  sharp  ridge 
behind,  rather  longer  than  the  middle  toe.  Claws  but  sligbtlj  curved,  that  of 
dw  hind  toe  of  moderate  length. 

Xhis  is  the  third  Bpecies  of  Buuling  whose  first  appoar- 
auce  in  England  it  has  been  Mr.  Gould's  fortune  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  ornitbologistB.  He  states  (Ibis,  1869,  p.  128) 
that  a  very  fine  old  female  specimen  was  submitted  to 
him  by  Mr.  Robert  Brazener  of  Brighton,  who  had  shot  it 
on  the  racecourse  near  that  town  itbout  November  3rd,  1868, 
while  it  was  followiog  a  flock  of  Yellow  Hammers. 

■:ephcUa,    ScDpoU,  Annus  I.   Hiatorico-Natunlia,  p.   ]4S 
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Spcccliio  comparativo  dellu  Ornitologio  di  Eomn  e  ^bt- 
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Uuliko  the  two  otlier  species  of  tho  family  admitteJ  to 
this  work  iu  the  present  Edition,  that  which  is  now  under 
consideration  is  far  from  possessing  a  high  northern  range, 
and  its  claims  to  recognition  as  a  "  British  Bird  "  are  of  the 
slightest.  Still  the  fact  that  it  has  reached  Heligoland, 
where  Mr.  Gatke  has  ohtained  three  specimens  in  as  many 
successive  years  (Ihis,  1875,  p.  183),  favours  the  possibility 
of  its  voluntary  appearance  in  England,  though  the  seasou 
of  the  year  at  which  the  example  recorded  liy  Jlr,  Gould 
occurred  proves  that  it  must  have  been  a  chance  wanderer, 
for  even  in  the  sonth-east  of  Europe  it  is  only  a  summer- 
visitant  and  in  the  south-west  it  seems  never  to  show  Itself. 
The  Heligoland  birds  were  met  with  at  the  end  of  May  or 
in  June.  It  is  said  to  have  been  taken  some  six  or  seven 
times  near  Marseilles,  all  tho  examples  but  one,  which  was 
procured  in  autumn,  being  obtained  in  April  or  May,  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Salvador!  and  others  it  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Italy,  though  it  is  captured  almost  every  year 
in  Liguria,  has  been  discovered  breeding  in  the  Veronese 
province  and  is  still  less  rare  in  Veuetin,  no  doubt  passing 
over  from  Dalmatia,  which  has  long  been  known  as  a  country 
in  which  it  is  abundant.  Further  to  the  southward  it  has 
been  once  obtained  at  Rimini,  once  in  Sicily  and  occasioually, 
according  to  Mr.  Wright,  in  Malta.  Several  examples  arc 
Baid  to  have  been  killed  near  Vienna,*  and  one  iu  Bohemia, 
while  its  occnrreuce  near  Kiev  in  Bussia  has  been  recorded. 
Taming  to  the  south-east  tho  bird  becomes  abundant  iu 
Turkey,  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus,  whence  it 
retires  on  the  approach  of  winter  to  the  North-west  Provinces 
of  India  and  the  Deccau,  where  it  is  found  in  immense  flocks. 
Though  a  summer- visitant  to  the  Cycladea,  Crete,  Cyprus 
and  Palestine,  it  is  unknown  in  Egypt,  or  for  tho  matter  of 
that  iu  any  part  of  Africa. 

This  species  is  said  by  Canon  Tristram  to  have  in 
Palestine  nothing  iu  its  habits  and  appearance  to  recall 
the  true  Buntings,  but  on  the  other  band  Mr.  Robsou  in  a 

bntwa.  iiiinl-lo  lo  iwlUfy  liiii.wlf  uf  lU  iriiHi  (V..g.  lloutaOi,  iv,  |i.  1131,  note). 
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cOTomimiealkHi  to  Messrs.  Shupe  uid  Dresser,  describes 
them  on  the  Bosphoms  as  being  similar  to  those  of  the 
great  Bonting,  and  in  its  manner  of  fljingfirom  one  eleyaied 
post  to  another,  with  its  legs  hanging  down,  the  likeness  is 
ob^ions.  Its  song  is  said  to  be  agreeable,  and  its  nest  to 
be  a  eompaet  stmctore,  lined  with  fibres  and  hairs,  and 
plaoed  either  on  the  ground  or  in  a  low  bosh,  often,  accord- 
ing to  Col.  Drommond-Hay,  on  the  stnmp  of  an  old  rine. 
The  eggs,  generally  six  in  nnmber,  are  qnite  unlike  those  of 
any  known  species  of  Emberiza,  being  of  a  pale  greenish-white, 
speckled  with  light  ash-colonr  and  doll  olive,  besides  a  few 
patches  of  dnsky  lavender.  They  measnre  firom  *9  to  *8  by 
from  *64  to  *61  in.  This  species  seems  to  subsist  almost 
entirely  upon  grain,  in  which  respect  it  departs  from  most 
of  the  normal  Emberizida,  and  it  is  said  to  do  considerable 
damage  to  growing  crops,  though  probably  the  young  are 
fed  with  insects. 

The  adult  male,  in  summer,  has  the  upper  mandible  dark 
grey,  the  lower,  bom-coloured  :  the  irides  hazel :  the  head 
and  ear-coverts  are  deep  black,  traces  of  the  brown  edging 
of  the  feathers  in  winter  being  however  often  visible ;  nape, 
sides  of  the  breast,  back  scapulars,  least  wing-coverts  and 
rump,  bright  orange-brown  or  Ugbt  bay ;  wings  hair-brown, 
the  middle  and  lower  wing-coverts  being  broadly,  and  the 
flight-feathers  narrowly,  edged  with  brownish- white ;  tail 
almost  uniform  hair-brown;  chin  and  the  whole  of  the 
lower  parts,  bright  gamboge-yellow,  which  extends  under 
and  behind  the  ear-coverts  towards  the  nape  so  as  almost  to 
form  a  collar  :  legs,  toes  and  claws  yellowish-brown. 

In  winter  the  bright  colours  of  the  upper  parts  are  almost 
entirely  hidden  by  the  dull  brown  edging  of  the  feathers, 
and  those  of  the  back  shew  a  dark  brown  shaft-stripe ;  the 
yellow  of  the  lower  parts  is  also  clouded  by  the  feathers 
being  tipped  with  ash-colour.  The  brilliant  hues  are  how- 
over  always  perceptible  at  the  base  on  examination. 

In  the  adult  female  the  black  of  the  head  is  replaced  by 
dark  brown  feathers  with  broad  edges  of  a  lighter  shade, 
having  a  yellowish  tinge ;    the  mantle   and    rump  are  of 


much  the  same  oolottr  as  in  the  male,  but  the  middle  of 
the  back,  scapulars  and  least  wing-coverts  are  very  much 
duller  and  the  fcnthera  streaked  with  dark  brown  along  the 
ahaft ;  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  as  in  the  male  ; 
beneath,  the  chin  and  throat  are  dull  white  slightly  tinged 
with  yellow,  passing  on  the  breast  into  pale  buffy-brown  in- 
termised  with  yellow ;  sides  of  the  breast  patched  with  bay ; 
belly  pale  dull  brown  mingled  with  yellow,  especially  in  the 
middle  ;  lower  tail-covorts  dirty  yellow. 

The  whole  length  of  the  male  is  about  six  inches  and 
foar-fifths;  the  wing  meaanrea  three  inches  and  thrco- 
quartera:  the  second  primary  is  slightly  longer  than  the 
third  or  fourth  and  is  consequently  the  longest  in  the  wing. 
The  female  is  a  little  smaller. 

The  separation  of  this  species  from  the  genus  Emherha 
seemfl  to  be  advisable,  its  straight  and  powerful  bill,  almost 
devoid  of  any  palatal  knob,  its  essentittlly  granivorous  habit 
and  the  character  of  its  eggs  affording  fair  grounds  for  so 
doing  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  was  not  referred 
to  that  genus  by  either  of  the  two  distinguished  Russian 
naturalists  who  treated  of  it  many  years  ago — Giildenatadt 
(N.  Comm.  Ac.  Petrop.  xis,  p.  466)  making  it  a  Tatiagra,  and 
Pallas  {Zoogr.  Rosso-Asiat.  i.  p.  428)  a  Xanthornus,  or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  an  Icterus.  Two  other  beaotiful  species  of 
the  Old  World  have  been  generally,  and  most  likely  properly, 
assigned  to  the  genus  E-uspua — the  E.  aureola  of  North- 
eastern Europe  and  of  Asia,  and  the  E.  luteola  of  Central 
Asia  and  of  India — as  well  ns  the  E.  amcricana  of  lie  New 
World,  though  whether  this  last  is  rightly  incladed  the  writer 
does  not  feel  himself  competent  to  declare." 

*  The  oecDirence  in  Qrnit  BriUin  of  two  cxanipln  of  tbe  Norlh-Amerkaii 
WhiM.lbrmled  Sparrow  {Zonolrickia  aUiieoUit) — Uio  oat  debt  Aberde«u,  Aagast 
17U>,  18ST,  the  olher  neur  BiightOD,  Mareh  22ad,  1872— han  been  nconted  by 
Mr.  Augttii  (Proc,  N.  H.  Soc  dUsg.  i.  p.  208)  and  Mr.  Rowley  (Proc  Zoot.  Soc. 
1872,  p.  flsl)  rtapectively.  Tbe  genos  lo  which  this  species  belungs  is  allied 
t*>  If  not  ODO  of  the  true  t'utberiiUltr,  lot  w  a  l>nd-lH[d  of  the  Now  World  it 
tiaea  nut  come  ■ithin  the  Kail  of  ibis  book. 
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Frikoilla  c(eleb8  Liiina'us' 
THE  CHAFFINCH. 


Fling  ilia  catlebi. 


yttisoiLLi,  Linn'titii. — Bill  hard,  stiaight,  Hnuewhnt  lone,  nearly  conical, 
but  bulging  HlighiJ/  suit  pointed  ;  luundiblcis  nearlj  eqniLl,  edges  plain.  Nmlrils 
tjunl,  lutvral,  oval,  loitl;  hidilen  hj  projecting  luid  reciirveil  frunUl  |>tuiMe>- 
(Jape  Btmight.  WiigB  with  tlie  End;  primary  finely  attenuated  and  u  aniall  aa  In 
CMm  wanting,  Uie  rot  larjing  in  Ibeir  ooispafaliTe  lengtli  in  diflerent  •pcoin. 
bat  the  Hwood  olvnjB  shorter  than  vbe  third,  wbich  or  the  fonrth  ia  longest  iu 
*  the  wing.  Tail  modemtcly  long  and  d«cidflly  forked,  Tai-Boa  stoni,  ihorfeh, 
scutellalfl  iu  front,  coviireil  ut  the  aides  witb  a  singlo  plate.  Claws  niodonlclj 
ciirred,  rsLher  abort. 

The  niftlo  Chaffinch  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  and 
sprightly  of  our  common  small  i'irds,  and  being  also  confi- 
deut  in  bis  behavionv,  as  though  courting  the  notice  of  men, 
is  extremely  well  kuowu  throughout  neurly  all  parts  of  the 
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Britifili  Islands.  His  gay  appearanco,  peculiar  eall-note  and 
merry  song,  which,  beginning  with  the  lirat  open  weather,  is 
one  of  the  earliest  indications  of  returning  spring,  also  ren- 
der him  a  general  favourite,  notwithstanding  a  certain  amount 
of  damage  ho  is  accused  of  doing  in  gardens,  when  the  seeds 
are  newly  sown.  On  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  highly-valued  cage-birds,  and  in  France 
Ills  lively  colours  and  demeanour  have  long  made  the  phrase 
"  Giii  comme.  I'insim"*  proverbial.  From  his  perch  on  some 
moderately  high  twig  the  often -repeated  burst  of  his  strain 
attracts  attention  throughout  the  vernal  season  till  midsnm- 
mer,  and  is  hardly  ovei-powered  by  any  other,  even  among 
the  general  choir  of  songsters,  while  the  performer  is  easily 
descried  and  recognized  by  his  variegated  plumage.  At  this 
time,  too,  he  frequently  displays  to  advantage  the  command 
of  wing  he  possesses,  and,  springing  aloft  for  two  or  three 
yarda  to  seize  a  passing  insect,  he  proves  an  apt  flycatcher, 
returning  to  his  perch  to  treat  his  partner  with  another  song 
and  then  repeating  the  aerial  evolution.  His  habit  of  elevat- 
ing the  feathers  of  the  sinciput,  which  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity 
fommon  to  all  the  species  of  his  genus,  gives  him  a  pert  air, 
not  at  all  inappropriate  to  the  boldness  and  loudness  with 
which  his  voice  proclaims  his  presence.  In  winter  also  he 
may  be  seen,  somewhat  subdued  indeed  but  stiD  sprightly 
and  neat,  busily  engaged  with  his  mates  wherever  food  is  to 
be  found,  whether  intently  searching  for  seeds  among  the 
chaff  at  the  barn-door  and  round  the  stacks  in  the  rickyard, 
or  nimbly  making  his  way  in  a  succession  of  short  hops 
across  some  fallow  field  or  smooth  lawn  in  quest  of  any 
sprouting  weed. 

*  Tbe  name  Firaon,  id  llslUn  Piiavmt,  comes  directl;  [rom  tbe  Low-UtiD 
Piueio,  obicb  u  au|>iKHeit  to  be  dtriTod  rroni  or  oognste  wjlli  the  Celtic  Piiic 
{UtUi,  Diet,  de  la  Lang.  Frani.  ii  p,  1125).  Thin  liiit  word  we  bave  «lill  as  a 
local  naneiu  England  in  the  forius  "Pink."  "!1|>iDk"  and  "Twink,"  obvionsly 
owing  Ui«!r  origin  to  the  Lirira  call-note  ;  and  in  like  manner  bai  arisen  tbc  Qemau 
Pint  and  onr  "  Pinch."  Piaum,  though  often  ipcll  Pinrim,  has,  according  to 
H.  Littrii,  DOthiog  to  do  with  the  vorU  pinker,  aa  Belon  &nd  some  others  have 
thooghl.  In  the  North  at  Kngland  and  in  Scotland  tliu  ChnlGnch  is  known  liy 
Damn.  ..fa  irry  diircrcut  kind,  a.  "  Kc">ld,y."  "Shi-lly  ■  nud  "Shilfn  " 
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The  Chaffinch  had  long  heeu  known  ou  the  continent  as  it 
bird -of- passage,  but  LinnfDus,  infoi-med  by  Leche,  tiiBt  pnb- 
llshed  the  interesting  information  that  in  Sweden  the  hens 
left  the  country  in  winter  while  the  cocks  did  not,  and  henco 
applied  the  trivial  name  of  ccelebs,  or  bachelor,  to  the  species 
in  reference  to  these  deserted  males.  The  evidence  of  later 
Swedish  authorities  does  not  altogether  con&rm  this  observa- 
tion. Prof.  Nilsson,  in  1817,  said  that  but  few  of  the  species 
wintered  in  Sweden  at  all,  but  that  these  few  were  not  males 
only.  In  1835  he  stated  that  the  cocks  both  departed  and 
returned  before  the  heus,  while,  in  1858,  he  declared  be- 
sides that  the  former  have  a  winter-dress  like  that  of  the 
hens,  but  that  each  sex  migrates  separately.  Sundevall 
agrees  to  the  last  assertion,  denying,  however,  and  as  regarda 
the  adults  unquestionably  with  trath,  that  the  sexes  are  alike 
at  any  season.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  these  discrepan- 
cies are  the  result  of  observations  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  but  other  instances  are  known  of  the  temporary 
separation  of  the  sexes  among  birds.  The  testimony  of  the 
beet  observers  in  the  British  Islands  is  at  variance  on  this 
point  in  the  habits  of  the  Chaffinch,  and  the  diversity  inuat 
be  attributed  to  difference  of  situation.  More  than  a  century 
ago  White  of  Selbome  wrote  that  for  many  years  he  had 
remarked  the  vast  flocks  of  hen  Chaffinches,  with  scarcely  a 
cock  among  them,  that  appeared  in  the  fields  towards  Christ- 
mas, and  naturally  correlated  this  fact  with  Linnsens's  state- 
ment. Selby,  more  than  fifty  years  since,  observed  that  in 
Noilhnmberlaiid  and  the  south  of  Scotland  few  females  were 
between  November  and  the  return  of  spring,  and  those 
only  ill  distinct  societies,  while  immense  flocks  of  males 
remained  during  the  winter.  But,  these  accounts  being 
itlesa  true  as  regards  the  localities  to  which  they  refer, 
1  ou  the  other  hand  men  just  as  accurate — Montagu 
ire  and  Knapp  in  Gloucestershire,  for  instance, 
l^  of  other  more  recent  and  not  less  excellent 
nyiog  that  any  such  separation  is  apparent  in 
e  neighbourhoods.  Wo  certainly  receive,  in 
winter,  most  likuly  from  Norway  and  Sweden, 
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large  Hocks  of  immigrant  ChaffincbeB,  wliich  seem  corapoeeil 
almost  entirely  of  femnlee,  though  young  males  that  have 
not  yet  put  on  the  external  distinction  of  their  sex  may  be 
among  them.  These  strangers  appear  chiefly  on  the  east 
coast  of  England,  from  Yorkehiro  southward,  but  how  far 
they  penetrate  to  the  interior,  and  whether  any  groat  number 
of  them  remain  with  us  till  spring,  are  questions  hitherto 
nnansvered.  That  our  home-bred  birds  should  in  some 
degree  make  room  for  them  is  only  to  be  expected,  but  to 
what  extent  this  movement  takes  place  is  also  unknown. 
In  Shetland,  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  females  is  said 
by  Sasby  to  be  very  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  males, 
bat  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  according  to  Thompson,  very 
large  flocks,  among  which  there  are  none  of  the  latter,  occur 
at  times  in  winter,  while  again  he  has  seen  flocks  of  moderate 
size  comprising  a  fair  proportion  of  both  sexes,  and  these  he 
is  disposed  to  believe  were  indigenous  birds. 

Their  flight,  like  that  of  most  Finches,  is  undulating,  and 
their  food  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  consists  chiefly  of 
insects,  varied,  especially  during  the  winter,  with  seeds, 
some  of  which  beiug  those  of  very  troublesome  weeds,  the 
birds  that  consume  them  onght  rather  to  be  deemed  useful 
auxiliariea  to  the  farmer  and  gardener,  though  they  un- 
doubtedly pilfer  from  stacks,  and  may  at  times  do  not 
inconsiderable  damage  by  picking  ont  the  nenly-sown  com 
or  other  seeds,  when  these  are  not  buried  deeply  enongh. 
Bet  the  loss  thus  inflicted  seems  to  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  gain  that  results  irom  their  destruction  of 
nosious  insects,  as  witness  the  opinions  of  observers  so  well 
qualifled  as  Mr.  Hepburn  (Zool.  p.  298  and  p.  573),  M. 
Florent  Provost  and  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  (B.  Somerset,  p.  174), 
and  the  enmity  often  shewn  towards  this  species  is  most 
likely   unjustifiable. 

The  Finches  generally  are  remarkable  for  the  compact, 
Hoft  and  beautiful  nests  which  most  of  them  build,  and  the 
Cbafliuch  is  pre-eminently  so.  However  diSerent  may  be 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  neat  and  closely- woven 
stmcture,  the  matcriiil  upon  which  the  whole  tissue  seems  to 
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depend  ia  wool,  into  which  green  moss,  lichens  of  various 
coloarB,  ami  otiier  substances  are  worked  with  wonderful 
skill  BO  as  to  produce  a  shapely  mass  of  almost  unifomi 
consistency.  Outwardly,  the  textnre  is  more  oi-  loss  studded 
mth  such  lichens  as  may  best  accord  with  the  situation  iu 
which  it  is  placed,  and  films  of  the  thin  inner  bark  of  certain 
trees,  especially  the  birch,  are  often  interwoven ;  these  ex- 
ternal additions,  which  artfully  serve  to  protect  the  uost  from 
discovery,  being  further  secured  by  spiders'  webs,  or  th& 
webs  alone  may  be  thickly  laced  across  and  around  the  whole. 
Inside,  the  wool  is  still  more  closely  felted,  and  covered  with 
a  smooth  lining  of  haira,  while  to  complete  this  masterpiece 
of  upholstery  a  few  soft  feathers  are  deftly  arranged,  often 
so  as  to  curl  over  the  interior  and  more  effectually  conceal 
its  contents.  This  exquisite  fabric  seems,  on  the  evidence  of 
more  than  one  observer,  to  bo  the  work  of  the  hen-bird  only, 
and  numerous  instances  have  been  remarked  wherein,  unable 
to  procure  all  hor  proper  materials,  she  has  supplied  the  want 
by  using  the  best  substitutes  available — paper  torn  to  tatters 
being  often  one  of  them — but  the  beauty  of  the  nest  is  nearly 
always  spoilt  thereby.  The  place  chosen  for  it  is  as  variable 
as  the  substances  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  the  forked  Imugh 
of  a  bush  or  small  tree  is  a  very  favourite  sitnation,  and  it  is 
seldom  bnilt  lower  than  five  or  six  feet  or  higher  than  twelve 
or  titteen  from  the  gronnd.  The  eggs  are  usually  five  iu 
number,  measuring  from  '85  to  "75  by  from  "59  to  -55  in.,  a 
dwarf  being,  however,  not  more  than  "63  by  -48  in.  They 
are  of  a  pale  greenish- blue,  generally  suffused  with  reddish- 
brown  or  purplish-bnff,  so  that  the  prevalent  tint  ia  commonly 
a  warm  one ;  on  this  many  markings  of  dark  crimson  are 
deposited,  some  in  the  form  of  well-defined  spots,  but  others 
almost  invariably  with  blurred  edges  that  aro  insensibly  lost 
on  the  ground-colom-. 

The  Chaffinch  is  generally  distributed  over  the  British 
IsInnds^thoBc  among  the  Outer  Hebrides  which  are  treeless, 
Orkney  and  Shetland  being  perhaps  the  only  places  where  it 
does  not  yearly  breed.  Yet  it  visits  even  those  barren  wastes 
mally,  Mr.  Elwcs  having  seen  one  on  a  mountain  i 
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Jura  at  the  height  of  2500  feet,  while  it  occurs  plentifully 
erery  winter  in  Shetland.  As  a  straggler  it  has  been  ob- 
served by  Herr  H.  C.  Miiller  in  the  Fseroes.  In  Norway 
tod  Sweden  it  extends  in  summer  far  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and,  though  becoming  somewhat  rare  in  those  high 
latitudes,  Herr  CoUett,  in  June  1872,  met  with  a  pair  on  the 
rocky  island  of  GjaBSvaer,  near  the  North  Cape,  which  is 
almost  destitute  of  any  arboreal  vegetation.  In  the  interior 
of  Finland  it  is  far  from  uncommon,  and  it  seems  to  be  met 
with  throughout  the  forests  of  Russia  so  far  northward  as 
Archangel.  Pallas  vouches  for  its  appearance  in  Siberia, 
bat  how  far  to  the  eastward  it  ranges  is  unknown,  since  his 
SQocessors  in  the  ornithological  exploration  of  that  country 
do  not  mention  it.  Mr.  Blanford  bas  obtained  it  in  Belooch- 
istan.  It  is  a  very  common  winter- visitant  to  Palestine,  and 
breeds  abundantly  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  Lebanon.  Mr. 
Wyatt  obtained  a  specimen  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  it 
occurs  in  winter  in  Egypt,  but  is  rarely  seen  further  south 
than  Cairo,  and,  according  to  Capt.  Shelley,  probably  does 
not  go  beyond  the  First  Cataract  of  the  Nile.  It  is  a  common 
winter-bird  in  the  Levant  generally,  and  Col.  Drummond- 
Hay  believes  that  it  breeds  in  Crete.  In  North-west  Africa 
it  is  very  rare,  and  only  a  few  examples  have  been  observed 
in  Algeria,  where  the  closely- allied  but  quite  distinct  Fringilla 
^podioffenia  takes  its  place,  while  in  Madeira,  the  Azores  and 
Canaries  it  is  represented  by  two  other  species,  F,  tintillon 
and  F.  teydea.  Almost  every^ where  throughout  Europe  it  is 
88  common  a  bird  as  it  is  with  us,  and  is  generally  more  or 
less  migratory  in  its  habits,  but  in  a  locality  so  far  south  as 
the  Balearic  Islands  it  is  said  to  be  resident. 

The  adult  male  in  summer  has  the  bill  of  a  deep  bluish 
lead-colour,  inclining  to  pink  at  the  base  of  the  lower  man- 
dible :  the  irides  hazel :  the  feathers  of  the  forehead  black ; 
top  of  the  head  and  nape  dark  bluish-grey,  the  latter  bounded 
by  a  narrow  half-collar  of  dark  oil-gieen  ;  upper  part  of  the 
back  dull  chestnut,  changing  just  above  the  rump  to  oil-gi-een, 
which  continues  over  the  upper  tail-coverts  ;  scapulars  and 
least  wing-coverts  dark  bluish-grey,  the  next  tier  of  wiiig- 
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coverla  pnro  white,  the  lowest  tier  of  those  which  cover  the 
secondaries  deep  hhick  at  the  base,  Lroadly  tipped  with  white 
and  often  tinged  with  yellow,  thus  forming  two  conepicaonB 
white  hars  across  each  winy ;  the  rest  of  the  wing-toverta 
and  the  quills  dusky  black,  the  I&tter  narrowly  edged  with 
greyish- white,  the  inuei'  primaries  having  also  a  white  patch 
at  tho  bitse  of  the  outer  weh  ;  the  tsrtials  broadly  margined 
with  yellowish- white ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  greyish- 
black,  tho  next  three  pairs  dull  block  ;  the  next  pair  dull 
black,  with  a  nitrrow  white  outer  margin  and  a  triangular 
white  patch  ou  the  inuer  web  :  the  outer  pair  black  only  at 
the  base  along  the  shaft  and  on  both  sides  of  it  near  the  tip, 
tlie  rest  being  white;  the  cheeks,  ear-coverts,  chin,  throat, 
breast  and  flanks,  a  rich  reddish -brown,  becoming  paler  on 
the  belly  and  lower  tail-coverts  :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  brown. 

In  winter  the  hill  is  of  a  brownish  flesh-colour :  the 
plumage  of  the  upper  parts,  but  especially  of  the  head,  is 
obscured  by  the  long  brown  margins  of  the  feathers.  The 
edging  of  the  tertials  is  ochreous,  and  the  white  of  the  wings 
is  often  tinged  with  yellow,  while  the  colouring  of  the  breast 
is  much  less  bright. 

The  whale  length  is  six  inches ;  that  of  the  wing,  three 
Inches  and  three-eighths  ;  the  third  and  fourth  primaries 
are  equal  and  the  longest  in  the  wiug,  bat  the  lifth  is  nearly 
iHlual  to  them  and  longer  than  tho  second,  which  again  is 
longer  than  the  sixth:  the  first  being,  as  already  stated 
among  the  generic  characters,  almost  obsolete. 

The  female  has  the  head  and  hack  hair-browii,  darkest  OU 
the  sides,  mth  a  very  perceptible  pale  patch  on  the  nape; 
the  rump  and  tail-coverts  are  much  more  dingy  than  in  tho 
male ;  the  lower  parts  are  of  a  dull  fawn  colour,  and  the 
black  of  the  quills  is  less  pure,  hut  the  two  white  bars  ou 
the  wiugs  are  rather  leas  conspicuous. 

The  young  in  their  nestling  plumage  much  resemble  the 
adult  female,  hot  their  culonra  are  less  vivid  and  more 
blended. 

Butli  tliis  species  and  the  next  have  some  long,  fine  haira 
growing  among  the  feathers  at  the  buck  of  the  head. 
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THE  BRAMBLING. 
Fringilla  iiwnlifrlngilla. 

Thp.  Bramoltng  or  MnuDtuiu-FiDcb,  as  Rome  RritJRL 
aathorx  liavo  choBcii  to  call  it,  is  an  autumiiitl  visitor  to 
these  ittlands,  coming  from  the  nortli  nnd  passing  tho  ivinter 
w-ith  U8 ;  liiit  ill  many  places  tlironghont  tlio  conntry  it 
nppcHra  very  irregularly,  both  as  regards  nnmhors  anil  time  of 
arrival.  It  is  said  to  have  been  seen  on  the  Curaberland 
bills  as  early  as  the  middle  of  August,  but  this  statement, 
made  in  Bewick's  work,  if  it  did  not  arise  iu  error,  can 
hardly  be  matched  elsewhere.  Kven  ou  tbr  north-oast  coast 
of  Oreat  Britain  it  does  not  usually  appear  nntil  about  the 
•  S/il.  K,(.  P,!.  12,  i.  p.  nis  (ITflfi). 
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middle  of  October,  and  it  is  often  two  montha  later  before 
tlie  largest  flocks  arrive.  Mr.  H.  Gray  saya  that  in  the  east 
of  Scotlaud  on  its  fli-st  coming  it  betakes  itself  to  the  higher 
grounds,  bat  aft«r  a  time,  especially  on  the  approach  of 
snow,  it  descends  to  the  low-lying  farms,  where  it  becomes  a 
familiHr  tenant  of  the  stack-yard.  In  England,  however,  it 
rather  frequents  Btul)l>le- fields  enclosed  by  thick  hedges, 
feeding  on  the  grain  and  seeds  to  be  fouud  there.  Mr. 
Scales,  formerly  of  Beechamwell,  in  Norfolk,  told  Sheppard 
and  Wbitear  that  he  considered  it  of  service  to  the  land,  from 
its  devouring  those  of  the  knot-grass,  Pubiijonum  aviculare. 
Later  in  the  season,  and  pai-ticularly  in  severe  weother,  the 
woodlands  form  its  chief  resort,  and  it  congregates  in  large 
numbers  under  old  beeches,  diligently  searching  for  the 
fallen  mast  of  those  trees,  which  during  frost  or  snow  seems 
to  furnish  its  main  supply  of  food.  &Ir.  Alston  too,  earlier 
in  the  year,  has  known  it  to  eat  the  kernels  of  nuts.  At 
times  a  few  Brambliugs  will  associate  with  the  flocks  of 
Yellow  Buntiugs  and  Chaflinches  in  the  open  fields  and 
stack-yards,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  form  larger  or 
Bmallcr  gatherings  of  their  own,  though  these  may  occasion- 
ally be  joined  by  some  Chaffinches,  who  seem  to  profit  by 
the  greater  streugth  and  activity  of  their  congeners  in 
clearing  the  ground  and  discovering  the  hidden  food.  As 
above  stated  the  flocks  vary  much  in  size  in  different  yeai-s, 
and  perhaps  a  season  or  more  n'ill  pass  without  a  single  bird 
shewing  itself  in  a  locality  where  it  had  before  been  numer- 
ous. Such  irregularity  is  doubtless  in  som»  degree  due  to 
the  effects  of  climate  in  the  mother-country  of  the  species, 
but  it  is  also  strongly  influenced  by  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  food  in  the  several  parts  of  these  islands,  and  with  us 
there  is  hardly  any  season  or  place  that  produces  a  plentiful 
crop  of  beech-mast  in  which  Ei'amblinga  will  not  mako  their 
appearance  in  corresponding  numbers — though  as  regards 
England  it  mast  bo  remembered  that  tbey  scom  to  be 
always  comparatively  rare  in  the  midland  and  still  more  so 
in  the  western  counties.  Occasionally  the  flocks  will  con- 
I  aist  entirely  or  chiefly  of  cwk-birds,  but  on  the  other  hand 
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in  North  Liucolnsbire  Mr.  Cordeaux  has  always  fuund  these 
singly.  Ill  this  respect  thei'cfore  tho  habits  of  the  Bram- 
bliDg  resemble  those  of  the  ChatGoeh.  Several  observers  in 
this  island  Lave  recorded  the  vast  extent  of  the  migrating 
flocks  noticed  by  them,  as  in  the  case  which  Mr.  R,  Gray 
quotes,  where  in  Stirhngshiro  in  January  1867,  a  column  of 
birds  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  fifteen  yards  broad  was  seeD 
passing  overhead,  but  at  no  great  height — every  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  flight  of  the  leaders  being  copied  by  their  followers, 
^ving  tbo  whole  mass  a  strange,  serpent-like  appearance  ;  or 
again  in  the  instances  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  one  of 
which  a  flock  was  seen  on  a  March  morning  in  1835,  stream- 
ing from  its  roosting- place  in  Stoke  park,  near  Slough,  without 
intermisBion  for  thirty-five  minutes,  and  forty-live  birds  were 
killed  at  a  single  shot  by  tho  observer.  Yet  the  numbers 
that  visit  us  seem  iusigniflcant  compared  with  tfao  swarms 
that  in  some  seasons  occur  on  tho  continent,  for  Bech- 
stein  states  that  in  1780,  which  was  a  great  year  for  beech- 
mast,  some  hundred-thousand  frequented  the  foot  of  the 
Thuringerwald,  and  that  the  like  was  the  case  in  1804  and 
1805.  As  vast  most  have  been  the  hosts  which,  according 
to  De  Montbeillard,  appeared  on  the  Rhine  in  1735  and  1757, 
and  in  Lorraine  in  1765,  when  every  night  more  than  six- 
hnndrcd  dozens  were  killed,  while  large  flocks  visited  Barguu- 
ily  in  1774,  and  Wiirttemberg  in  December,  1775.  M.  de  la 
Fontaine  computes  a  flight  which  appeared  in  Luxemburg 
in  February,  1865,  to  have  numbered  sixty  millions! 

They  are  not  known  with  ccitaiuty  to  have  bred  with  uh 
except  in  captivity,  and  it  is  seldom  that  an  example  in 
full  plumage  is  found  at  large  in  this  country.  Aa  regards 
date,  the  latest  occurrence  of  the  species  in  any  season  is 
probably  that  mentioned  by  Baikie  and  Heddle  in  Orkney, 
May  19tb,  1839.  A  long  search  in  various  pubHcationa  fails 
to  shew  that  it  is  often  seen  later  than  the  middle  of  March, 
by  which  time  it  has  usually  left  Britain,  one  must  therefore 
receive  with  caution  the  statements  which  liuvo  been  mode 
aa  to  its  breeding  in  Kngland.  Those  in  U.  L.  Meyer's 
'British  Birds'  may  for  various  reasons  be  justifiably  dis- 
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credited,  but  Mr.  Atkinson  recorded  {Zool.  p.  9'210)  on  the 
ftnthority  of  Mr.  Gny  Dawnay  a  supposed  instance  of  tLe 
Brambling  breeding  near  Thirsk,  the  bird,  however,  which 
built  the  nest  and  laid  the  epgs  was  not  procured.  Mr,  Hai-vie 
Brown  in  1861  saw  near  Stirling  a  pair,  whose  actions  made 
him  feel  sure  that  they  had  a  nest  (Zool.  s.s.  pp.  69,  892), 
In  Germany,  on  evidence  just  as  un satisfactory,  the  species 
has  nian  been  believed  occasionally  to  pass  the  aumnier,  and 
Brehni  says  that  it  bred  in  his  neighbourhood  in  1818.  In 
confinement  the  Brambling  has  frequently  built  a  nest  and 
laid  eggs,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  hatched  its 
young.  Even  in  Norway  it  does  not  generally  breed  to  the 
south  of  lat.  59°  N.  or  in  Sweden  to  the  south  of  lat.  62° 
N.,  and  in  both  countries  this  boundary  must  he  understood 
to  have  reference  only  to  the  mountainous  <li8tricts,  for  in 
the  lowlands  of  each  its  breeding-range  lies  far  to  t]ie 
northward.  On  the  higher  verge  of  the  fir-forests,  however, 
it  is  pretty  numerous  in  summer,  and  is  still  more  abun- 
dant where  the  birch  becomes  the  prevalent  gi'owth,  follow- 
ing that  tree  to  its  farthest  limits.  The  nest  is  usually 
placed,  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  at  the 
base  of  a  horizontal  branch  and  against  the  Irale  of  a 
birch,  or  in  the  fork  of  two  or  more  upstanding  snlaller 
branches,  which  snpport  and  are  often  enclosed  within  its 
walls.  In  substance  and  structure  it  greatly  resembles  that 
of  the  ChaiBnch,  but  is  larger  and  less  compact.  The  eggs 
also  are  very  like  those  of  that  ppecies,  but  they  more  fre- 
quently want  the  reddish,  sufluscd  tinge,  and  have  the  mark- 
ings better  defined  and  less  blurred,  though  some  specimens 
of  each  are  quite  indistinguishable.  They  vary  in  size  from 
•78  to  "67  by  from  -59  to  "53  in.  Not  unfreqnontly  an  egg 
is  found  in  the  nest  in  colour  nearly  agreeing  with  the  rest 
of  its  contents,  but  measuring  from  -86  to  -83  by  from  -67 
to  "05  in.  Such  examples  are  believed,  and  perhaps  cor- 
rectly, to  be  the  produce  of  the  Cuckow,  but  proof  of  their 
parentage  is  as  yet  wanting.  The  cock  has  a  song  which  an 
unpractised  ear,  however,  may  pass  many  days,  even  in  forests 
where  the  bird  is  common,  without  catching,  for  it  is  short 
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itud  is  d(?livGi'o<]  in  a  low  uudertone  ending  lu  n  hoarse  and 
droning  note,  which  is  often  the  ouly  pnrt  audible  at  a  short 
diKtance  and  is  much  like  that  uttered  by  the  Grfeufinch. 
Mr.  Walmealey  who  correctly  describes  the  Brambling's  song 
(Zool.  p.  1024)  seems  to  be  alone  in  having  beard  it  in 
this  country,  except  when  the  bird  is  caged,  and,  as  BIyth 
remarked  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  p.  487),  it  ia  not  in  the  least 
like  u  Chaffiucb'tj.  The  call-note  is  a  single,  harsh  mono- 
tuuous  chirp  and  in  captivity  is  frequently  uttered  at  night, 
on  the  sligbtci^t  or  even  without  any  apparent  disturbance, 
and  80  sharply  as  to  sound  like  a  gcream  of  terror. 

llio  Brambliiig  is  pretty  generally  distributed,  subject  to 
the  irregularity  of  its  appearance  before  notiee<l,  through- 
out the  Jiritish  Islands  in  winter,  its  visits  to  the  extreme 
west  of  England  depending  a  good  deal,  however,  on  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  In  Ireland,  owing  to  the  unfortu- 
nate dearth  of  observers,  less  is  known  of  its  occnrrGnces, 
but  since  Thompson  states  that  it  sometimes  appears  in  the 
north  by  the  thousand,  and  mentions  thi'ee  specimens  which 
hod  been  obtained  in  Kerry,  it  evidently  ranges  over  the 
whole  island,  though,  as  Mr.  Watters  remarks,  it  gradually 
decreases  in  nnmhers  as  it  approaches  the  south.  A  small 
flock  has  been  once  noticed  iu  the  Faroes.  On  the  continent 
its  breeding-range  extends  eastward  to  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk, 
and  its  limits  in  summer  for  Korway  and  Sweden  have 
rdready  lieen  approximately  stated,  but  they  cannot  be  defined 
as  regards  the  Russian  dominions.  In  winter  it  occurs 
almost  all  over  temperate  and  southern  Europe,  and  it 
crosses  the  Mediterranean  to  Algeria,  while  it  also  reaches 
Sicily  and  Malta.  At  the  same  season  it  also  appears  in 
Greece,  .\Bia  Minor  and  Pcrsio,  after  which  we  know  little 
of  its  limits  in  Asia,  except  that  it  is  occasionally  found  in 
the  north-west  Himalayas,  till  we  get  to  China,  where  Mr. 
Swinhoo  has  obtained  it  so  far  south  as  Amoy,  and  in 
Latham's  time  it  had  been  met  with  off  the  coast  of  Japan. 

The  male  iu  summer  has  the  bill  bluisb-hlack  :  the  irides 
brown :  the  whole  of  the  head  and  cheeks  from  the  corners 
«f  the  lower  mandible,  the  nape  and  sides  of  the   neck  and 
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the  upper  half  of  the  back,  jet-black  glossed  with  steel-bloe 
oil  the  head,  each  feather  of  the  neck  and  back  being 
greyish-white  at  the  base,  the  lighter  portion  generally  shew- 
ing in  life  on  the  nape,  and  forming  an  ill-de6ned  whitish 
patch  thereon  ;  Boapulars  pale  huflf ;  least  wing-coverts  dull 
orange  passing  into  white ;  greater  wing-coverts  jet-black, 
tipped  with  buffy-white,  forming  a  conspicuous  bar  across 
the  wing ;  wing-quills  black,  narrowly  edged  outside  with 
greyish- white,  the  inner  primaries  having  also  a  white  patch 
at  the  base  of  the  outer  web,  tlie  tertials  broadly  edged 
with  bnffy-white ;  lower  half  of  the  back  white,  intermixed 
with  a  few  black  feathers ;  upper  tail-coverts  black,  tipped 
with  greyish-white ;  tail-feathers  shining  black,  the  middle 
pair  inwardly  edged  with  greyish- white,  the  outer  pair  with 
an  elongated  white  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  at  the 
base  and  a  whitish  tip  to  the  inner  web;  the  chin  and  throat 
are  commonly  of  a  pale  yellowish -butT,  bnt  some  examples 
have  these  parts  block  like  the  head*;  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast  and  sides  reddish  fawn-colour ;  lower  part  of  the 
breast,  the  belly  and  lower  tail-coverts,  dull  white ;  the 
flanks  spotted  with  black ;  axillary  plume,  and  the  smaller 
lower  wiug-coverta  bright  yellow  ;  the  other  under  wing- 
coverts  white:  legs,  toes  and  claws,  dark  reddish-brown. 

The  whole  length  of  the  male  is  six  inches  and  three- 
quarters,  that  of  the  wing  three  inches  and  five-eighths; 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  primaries  are  nearly  equal,  but 
the  third  very  slightly  exceeds  the  other  two,  and  is  the  longest 
in  the  wing — the  first  primary  being  so  small  as  to  seem 
wanting,  and  the  fifth  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  third  and  considerably  longer  than  the  sixth. 

The  male  in  autumn  and  winter,  as  represented  in  the  wood-    ■ 
cut,  has  the  bill  bright  yellow,  tipped  with  dark  horn-colonr : 
the  glossy  black  feathers  of  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  Uie 
neck  and  back  are  more  or  less  obscured  by  their  long  mar- 

*  SpeciaienB  ikcwing  thU  peouliaritir  faAve  Iwen  iioticed  bj  lathun,  Ok^r  and    { 
Hewv.  8b»rp«  and  DnBur,  nnii  euih  an  in  Ibe  colltctiaiia  of  Menn.  Bond,  J.  H. 
Qame;,  Swinlioe  (from  Cliinal  aui)  Kovlry — the  last  of  wbnm  ban  Bgnrad  one  of 
them,  tboudb  in  w'int«t-]j1uiiiiigc,  baring  tbe  black  fcatbeni  tippeil  with  brown  {On. 
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giuB  of  lic;ht  reddisli-browu,  while  tlioRe  of  the  sides  of  the 
heiid  ftud  neck  nre  edged  with  greyish-white  ;  the  least  wing- 
coverts  are  of  a  deeper  orange,  and  the  greater  wing-coverta 
and  tertials  are  tipped  and  edged  with  the  snme  colour, 
which  in  a  less  degrte  tiuges  the  upper  tail-coverta.  The 
rest  of  the  plumage  is  much  the  same  as  in  Bummer  except 
that  the  tail-feathers  are  edged  with  greyish- white,  and  the 
tint  of  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  is  deeper, 
almost  approaching  to  a  dull  orange. 

The  female  changes  much  less  with  the  season,  and  has 
the  bill  dull  horn-colonr,  darkest  at  the  tip  :  the  feathers  of 
the  top  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  back  are  dark 
brown,  but  so  broadly  bordered  with  light  hair-brown  as  to 
seem  chiefly  of  the  latter  hne  spotted  with  the  darker  shade; 
the  lores  and  ear-coverts  dull  mouse-colour  passing  into 
ashy-gi-ey  on  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  the  patch  on  the  nape 
is  pale  brownish-grey ;  the  wings  are  marked  much  as  iu 
the  male,  but  the  orange  tints  are  very  ding}',  and  the  black 
much  less  deep,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  tail ;  the  second- 
aries are  outwardly  edged  with  dull  yellow ;  the  rump  is 
mised  with,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  wholly,  blackish- 
grey  ;  from  each  corner  of  the  lower  mandible  there  runs  a 
short  streak  of  blackish-brown  ;  the  chin,  throat  and  uppei- 
part  of  tlie  breast  are  reddish /awn -colour,  deepening  on  the 
sides  of  the  breast  to  a  very  dingy  orange  ;  the  belly  is  dull 
white  and  the  lower  tail-coverts  are  tinged  with  rufous. 

The  young  on  leaving  the  nest  have  the  head  and  back 
greyish-brown,  deepening  to  blackish -brown  on  the  sinciput 
and  on  either  side  of  the  nuchal  patch,  which  is  greyish-white; 
the  least  wing-coverts  are  orange-brown ;  the  next  series 
dull  black,  tipped  with  dull  white;  the  greater  wing-coverts 
also  black,  tipped  with  pale  buff ;  the  wing-quills  black — the 
primaries  and  secondaries  edged  nanowly  with  yellow,  the 
tertials  broadly  with  orange-brown  ;  the  tail-coverts  and  tail- 
quills  black,  broadly  tipjwd  with  light  reddish-brown  ;  the 
chin  greyish-white ;  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  breast 
dull  fawn-colour,  deeper  in  tint  on  the  sides ;  the  belly  and 
lower  tail-coverts  greyish- white. 
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BruaOH^,  —  Dill  hnrd,  strong,  somewhat  coniral  but  UulpnK  aboVB 
Mnd  below,  langiT  thnn  deep;  upper  niuKlible  larger  tbiin  Ike  lower,  edges 
oefirlj  plun.  Naatrils  liuul,  lateral,  ronnded,  almoat  hidden  by  |irojectiog  aoi) 
rMuned  froolal  pinnies.  Gape  stmigiit.  Wings  witb  tlie  tint  prioiary  imail 
anJ  attenuated,  but  diBlioctlj  develnped,  tliu  tliird  or  fourth  rather  the  lougoit, 
hut  the  Becond,  third  and  fourth,  eometiniea  evon  the  liCtfa,  are  not  \ery  unequal. 
Tail  moderate  or  tLhort,  and  nearlj  square.  Tanrna  stout,  nearly  aa  long  u  the 
midille  toe,  BCDtellale  in  front,  «oiered  at  the  tides  by  a  single  pUte.  Clawi 
modentdf  curred,  rather  short. 

The  uumerouB  speoies  of  SparrowsJ,  some  of  which  are 
found  in  almost  everv  part  of  the  Ohi  World,  excepting 
Australasia,  are  well  entitled  to  peneric  distinction,  but  theip 
precise  aiSnity  to  othei-  groups  of  Finelios  is  not  so  clear. 
Certain  systematists  indeed  would  remoTO  them  from  the  i 
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Frinyilliilie  nnd  place  thorn  among  the  Weaver-birds,  which 
by  many  naturulista  are  regarded  as  forming  a  diBtlQcb 
family— /'/oc«i</tf.  The  question  whether  this  view  he  coiTect 
needs  not  discussion  hero,  hut  even  if  it  he  the  inclusion  of 
the  Sparrows  amoup  the  Weaver- birds  is  an  extremely 
doubtful  step,  and  in  this  work  it  seems  at  present  advisable 
to  retain  oar  two  species  in  the  position  they  have  long 
occupied,  though  their  place  between  the  genera  Frmffilla  and 
Coccothravgtes  is  obviously  faulty.  The  Tree-Sparrow  is  an 
activo,  lively  bird,  in  appearance  and  some  of  its  peculiarities, 
very  similar  to  the  well-known  House -Sparrow,  for  which  it 
may,  by  the  careless,  be  readily  mistaken,  though  it  can 
always  be  distinguished  by  its  reddish-brown  crown,  the 
black  patch  on  the  sides  of  its  neck,  and  its  doubly-barred 
wings".  Its  note  also,  once  recognized,  can  never  fail  to 
ensure  ita  discovery,  and  there  is  further  this  remarkable  and 
important  distinction  between  the  two  species,  namely  that 
in  the  common  or  Honse-Hparrow  the  old  cock  differs  greatly 
in  plumage  from  the  hen,  whereas  in  the  Tree-Sparrow  both 
sexes  are  very  nearly  alike.  In  llritain  it  is  far  less 
numerous  as  a  species  than  its  congener,  and  though 
occurring  throughout  most  parts  of  England,  as  will  presently 
be  stated  at  greater  length,  it  forms  with  us  comparatively 
small  settlements  instead  of  being  generally  distributed. 
No  plausible  reason  can  be  as  yet  assigned  for  its  being 
limited  to  such  stations,  but  the  fact  is  undoubted.  While 
certainly  with  ua  generally  preferring  trees  growing  in  the 
open  country  to  woods  or  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  and 
never  in  Britain  inhabiting  towns,  it  sometimes  affects 
buildings,  as  appears  by  a  communication  from  the  Messrs. 
Dimock,  of  Uppingham,  who  observed  it  frequently  building 
in  the  thatch  of  a  barn,  in  company  with  the  House -Sparrow, 
entering  it  by  holes  in  the  outside.  This  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  Hoy's  experience  on  the  coutineut,  where  he  often 
found  the  Tree-Sparrow  breeding  in  tiled  roofs,  as  well  as  in 
stacks  of  faggots,  and  is  further  corroborated  by  Mr,  Hewit- 

•   CnionuBnle\y  this  tut  pMuliiriLy  hu  not  beon  Biiffioienllf  ■hawn  bj  (he 
draBghtainan  in  the  ■'oo<l«iit  iit  tbe  Iibu<  nf  t)ii>  Jirtir'r. 
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son,  who  says  that  he  baa  known  it  in  Nortburnlierlaud  to 
breed  under  tbe  coping  of  old  walls  in  the  society  of  the 
kindred  Bpeiues.  The  like  choice  baa  been  noticed  in  the 
same  district  by  Mr.  Hancock,  and  by  Vieillot  in  France ; 
while,  as  will  presently  appear,  througbout  the  greater  part 
of  its  range  it  baa  become  ftlmost  exclusively  an  house- 
baiinting  bird.  It  will  also  build  in  the  deserted  nests  of 
CrowB  and  Pies,"  in  which  it  constructs  a  domed  abode,  and 
it  has  bred  in  tbe  hole  of  a  treo  that  had  been  occupied  by 
a  Green  Woodpecker,  Still,  while  the  House-Sparrow  has 
to  a  great  extent  abandoned  its  natural  habit,  the  Tree- 
Sparrow,  from  its  comparative  shyness  in  this  eountrv,  has 
with  us  generally  preserved  its  ancient  mode  of  building, 
and  usually  frequents  old  trees  remote  from  houses,  such  as 
those  at  Wainfleet  in  Lincolnshire,  where  Montagu  was 
enabled  to  determine  several  important  facte  respecting  it. 
It  is  perhaps  most  plentiful  along  tbe  rows  of  pollard -willows 
that  fringe  so  many  of  our  sluggish  rivers  and  canals,  where 
it  easily  excavates  in  the  soft,  rotten  wood  a  receptacle  for 
its  nest,  consisting,  in  such,  cases,  of  but  a  small  quantity 
of  dry  grass  with  a  lining  of  feathers.  The  eggs,  from  four 
to  six  in  number,  measuring  from  '8  to  '69  by  from  -56  to 
-52  in.,  are  of  a  french  white,  blotched  or  speckled,  some- 
times sparingly  but  generally  freckled  ail  over,  with  a  devp 
hair-brown  :  when  the  markings  are  collected  in  large  masses 
other  splotches  of  asb-colour  may  he  seen  on  the  very 
apparent  white  ground,  and  in  most  uesta  of  the  species 
there  is  one  egg  of  this  character,  whatever  bo  the  patt<;ru 
of  the  rest.  The  young  are  fed  with  insects  and  soft 
vegetablea,  which  also  form  the  principal  sustenance  of  the 
parents  during  spring  and  summer.  At  other  times  they 
feed  on  seeds,  and  in  winter  both  young  and  old  will 
occasionally  flock  with  other  Finches  and  Buntings  to  rick- 
yarda  or  any  places  likely  to  supply  food.  This  seasonal 
change  of  locality  shews  that  the  Tree-Sparrows  which  abide 


is  already  ilnteit  iu  tliU  work  fro),  i.  p.  22)  Mftlberlie  hu  found  nnli  of 
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with  US  are  jet  partial  migrants,  and  it  is  unqQestionable 
that  a  large  number  visit  England,  especially  its  eastern 
side,  every  autnmn.  Mr.  Cordeanx  says  that  in  Lincolnshire 
he  has  sometimes  seen  five  or  six  liondred  together.  The 
birds  have  also  been  observed  on  their  passage  hither  as 
recorded  by  Blj-tb  {Field-Nat.  i.  p.  407)  and  Mr.  Rodd 
(Zool.  p.  731'2).  In  the  former  case,  which  happened  i 
October,  1833,  flocks  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  settled  o 
a  ship  bound  for  the  Thames  as  she  passed  the  coast  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Essex.  In  the  latter,  thousands,  it  is 
said,  boarded  a  vessel  between  the  Dogger  Bank  and  the 
Galloper  light-ship  in  November,  1860.  The  Editor  may 
add  that  he  has  rarely  crossed  the  North  Sea  without  seeing 
some  birds  of  this  species  which  have  ofton  appeared  far 
from  laud. 

The  common  call-note  of  the  Tree-Sparrow  is  a  chirp,  not 
unlike  though  shriller  than  that  of  the  House -Sparrow,  but, 
as  Blyth  remarks  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  p.  488),  it  has  others 
in  great  variety.  The  cock  has  also  a  proper  song,  which 
the  same  observant  naturalist  describes  as  "  consisting  of  a 
number  of  these  chirps,  intermixed  with  some  pleasing  notes, 
delivered  in  a  continuous  unbroken  strain,  sometimes  for 
many  minutes  together ;  very  loudly,  and  having  a  charac- 
teristic sparrow  tone  throughout." 

The  Tree-Sparrow  is  a  local  and  comparatively  rare  species 
almost  everywhere  in  England — even  in  those  parts  wherein 
it  is  most  abundant — while  in  others  it  occurs  but  as  a 
straggler.  The  English  counties  in  which  it  seems  not  yet 
to  have  been  recorded  as  breeding  are  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Wilts.  Hants,  Suney,  Herts,  Middlesex,  Bedford,  Mon- 
mouth, Worcester,  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  but  it 
has  probably  been  overlooked  in  all  these  except  the  two 
first,  the  two  last  and  Monmouthshire.  It  has  not  been 
known  to  breed  in  Wales,  and  in  Scotland  its  settlements 
are  still  more  sporadic— the  counties  of  Berwick,  Hadding- 
ton, possibly  Clackmannan,  Perth,  .\berdeen,  Elgin  and, 
since  1872  (Proc.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Glasgow,  1875.  p.  101), 
Sutherland  being  those  iilone  in  which  as  yet  its  nests  have 
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been  foand.  In  England  probably,  and  in  Scotland  certainly, 
it  is  more  namerous  in  the  east  than  in  tbe  west,  wbilo  in 
Ireland  it  was  altogether  unknown  until  procured  by  Mr. 
Blake-Knox  (Zool.  a.B.  p.  2018)  at  Dalkey  and  Baldoyle, 
where,  though  scarce,  it  is  believed  to  be  resident.  It  ia  not 
foand  in  Orkney  or  Shetland,  but,  about  1869,  a  few  pairs 
reached  the  Fteroea,  where  they  have  not  only  settletl  but 
thriven  and  multiplied,  bo  much  so,  writes  Capt.  Feilden,  na 
to  be  a  perfect  pest.  In  Norway  also  this  species  seems  to 
be  extending  its  range,  and,  though  extremely  local  and 
mostly  confined  to  tbe  coaBt-district,  it  has,  according  to  Herr 
Collett,  crosBed  the  Arctic  Circle.  Pastor  Sommerfelt  saw 
four  Gsamples,  he  says,  in  1855  at  Polmok  on  tbe  Tana,  which 
were  collecting  featbora  for  then-  nests,  though  these  be  could 
not  find.*  Throughout  Sweden  and  Finland  it  occurs,  but 
is  still  rare  and  exceedingly  local.  Thence  it  is  found  in 
places,  and  sometimes  abundantly,  to  the  Potcbora  valley. 
Indeed  its  numbers  seem  to  increase  as  we  go  eastward,  and 
it  extends  across  Siberia  to  the  Pacific  and  reaches  .Tapan, 
being  common,  according  to  Capt.  Blakiston  and  Mr.  Henry 
Wbitely,  at  Hakodadi.  Throughout  China  and  its  chief 
islands  it  was  obseiTed  by  Mr.  Swinboe.  to  take  the  place  of 
the  House- Sparrow,  inhabiting  the  towns  and  behaving  with 
tbe  careless  effrontery  generally  considered  to  be  tbe  peculiar 
characteristic  of  that  apeeies,  but  this  seems  also  to  be  the 
case  wherever  it  occurs  in  Southern  Asia.  According  to  Dr. 
Cabanis  (Mub.  Hein.  i.  p.  156)  it  has  been  sent  from  Manilla 
in  the  Philippines,  but  there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  it  may 
not  have  been  originally  imported  thither  from  China. 
However  it  is  said  to  be  the  common  SpaiTow  of  Java,  and 
Dr.  Cantor  procured  it  at  Singapore.  Sir  Robert  Scbomburgh 
describes  it  as  being  plentiful  in  Siam  (IMb,  1864,  p.  256), 
and  it  is  certainly  found  from  Pegu  (where  tbe  natives  treat 
it,  according  to  Beavan,  with  the  greatest  kindness)  and 
Arracan,  throughout  tbe  hill-ranges  of  .\8Sam  and  along  the 

■  The  IWilci  snJ  his  oompnnioim  Mbsbcb.  Wolley  uiJ  Hailleitlon  who  were  at 
this  |il:ice  the  HSmu  Biiniiner  were  DDt  eren  no  foriQnatc  3«  Ihcir  friend  tb« 
worthj  pualor.      No  liirtin  of  tliU  i-peoies  were  seen  by  theiri  there. 
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HimalayitB,  to  Nepaul.  Mr.  Scully  states  thnt  it  is  the 
common  species  of  Eaatem  Turkestan,  where  it  is  & 
permanent  resident  up  to  an  elevation  of  about  7,500 
feet.  Thence  to  the  westward  its  limits  are  not  easily 
traced,  for  though  De  Filippi  observed  it  at  the  foot  of 
Demaveud,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  by  any 
of  the  uaturalists  who  have  explored  Armenia,  Anatolia 
or  Palestine,  nor  is  it  recorded  from  the  Caucaans,  though 
said  to  be  abundant  in  Houth  Russia.  On  the  other  hand 
Dr.  von  Heuglin  says  that  it  visits  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
It  occurs,  though  rarely,  in  Algeria.  In  the  islands  and 
peninsulas  of  the  Mediterranean  it  is  scarce  and  extremely 
local,  but  this  last  seems  to  be  its  characteristic  everywhere 
except  in  the  more  eastern  part  of  its  range,  where,  as  already 
stated,  it  has  learnt  to  adapt  itself  to  circumstances  and  has 
become  a  dependent  on  man.  Its  distribution  in  Europe 
generally  calls  for  no  further  remark.* 

In  summer  the  bill  of  the  male  is  lead- coloured,  but 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  black  :  the  irides  hazel :  the  lores 
aud  a  streak  under  the  eyes  black  ;  the*  top  of  tbe  bead  to 
the  nape  dull  nutmeg- brown  ;  cheeks  and  anterior  ear-coverts 
white,  with  a  triangular  black  patch  covering  the  posterior 
ear-coverts  and  extending  obliquely  downwards  to  the  jowl ; 
mautle  and  scapulars  bright  orange-brown,  lightest  on  the 
nape,  and  broadly  streaked  with  black ;  least  upper  wing- 
coverts  bright  nutmeg-brown,  the  next  tier  black,  with  broad 
buffy- white  tips ;  the  greater  wing-coverts  brownish -black,  with 
broad  outer  edges  of  orange-brown  and  tipped  with  buffy- 
white ;  wing-quills  dull  black,  the  primaries  unevenly  and 
the  rest  evenly  margined  with  orange-brown ;  tail-coverts 
uniform  pale  brown ;  tail-quilla  brown,  with  light  yellowieh- 
brown  edges  ;  chin  and  throat  black ;  sides  of  the  neck 
white ;  breast  and  belly  dull  bromiish- white,  darker  or 
tiDged  with  buff  on  the  sides,  flanks  and  lower  tail-coverta ; 
lower  wing-covorts  pale  fawn-colour :  legs,  toea  and  clawe, 
pale  brown. 
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The  whole  length  is  five  inches  and  five-eighths;  that 
of  the  wing  about  two  inches  and  three-quarters :  the  second 
primary  is  equal  to  the  fifth,  and  longer  than  the  sixth ;  the 
third  is  rather  longer  than  the  fourth,  and  is  the  longest  in 
the  wing ;  the  fourth  rather  longer  than  the  fifth. 

The  female  is  only  five  inches  and  three-eighths  in  length ; 
but  her  plumage  resembles  that  of  the  male,  except  that  its 
colours  are  not  quite  so  bright. 

The  young  birds  in  their  nestling-feathers  have  the  top  of 
the  head  and  least  upper  wing-coverts  dull  orange-brown ;  in 
other  respects,  even  to  the  black  throat  and  the  white  sides 
of  the  neck,  they  much  resemble  the  adults ;  but  the  colours 
are  everywhere  paler  and  more  dull. 

The  vignette  below  represents  the  breast-bones  of  the 
Brambling  and  the  House- Sparrow. 


FRINGILUD.P.. 


PAtJSKB    IXIMKHTKTS    (LiulllEUa*). 

THE    HOUSE-SPAREOW. 

Pasii'.r   domestictis. 


Of  all  our  Britisli  Birds  the  Sparrow  f  is  found  throngh- 
ont  the  year,  whether  in  country  or  town,  moro  attached  to 
and  identified  with  the  habitations  of  men  than  any  other ; 

•  Fringilla  dmnatita,  U-anirar.  Sjat.  Nat.  &I.  12,  i.  p.  323  {1769). 
f  Thia  funiluu  bini  in  oldea  daj*  wu  nicLnuneil,  jaat  as  the  RL4l>mat, 
Wren,  Titmouiie,  Dnw  and  Pie  were  colled  Robin,  JcDnj.  Tom,  Jock  and  Mag 
reapcrtifeljF.  "Philip  fipnrrow"  waa  a  great  ftvourile  with  the  eiiHj  Kngligh 
IkM^  Imt  Tor  centarieB  put  this  preGi,  whii^h  is  raid  to  hive  been  purelj  iuiila- 
tite  of  the  birl's  chir|>,  kcidb  to  have  droiipeil  out  of  une.  Mr.  Skeat  in  hii 
elccllent  edition  of  I^ngland'a  'Piera  the  Flowmnn,'  publiibed  for  the  Svl; 
Bngliih  Text  Sodslj,  ha*  shewn  (pnrt  II.  pp.  irii.,  ixi.)  that  two  of  iIb  ancieDt 
veninnii,  one  ilt  lenst  wrilleD  soon  alter  the  jear  HO(l,  mcnlioa  "  Sire  philip  |w 
•puve."  Sketton,  Poet  Uurente  to  Dencr  VIII.  (ed.  D;w,  i.  p.  G1)  bu  an 
elegir  on  the  i)e>th  of  ■  pet  Spnrrow  ("  wlijte  at  mjike,"  whooi  "  Qjb  our  cm 
halh  (lajne  "),  intituled  '  The  boko  of  I'hfll.vp  .Sparowe '  and  written  before  tbe 
end  ot  1508 ;  while  Qatcoigne,  who  was  born  aboDt  IS25  and  died  in  1677,  ulio 
indited  '  The  Praise  of  Phiti|i  ^i>ai-ro*e.'    Itolh  tli<^  liitter  hsTc  the  ronlraction 
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and  flQch  is  the  confident  fatntliitrity  obtained  by  long  iuter- 
courso,  that  from  the  thatched  roof  of  the  peasant's  cottage 
to  the  BCulptureJ  column  of  the  prince's  palace,  all  hnildings 
are  alike  subject  to  its  intrasiou.  Everywhere  bold,  active, 
Tigilaut  aud  assuming,  there  is  yet  this  dififei-ence  observable, 
the  bird  that  is  reared  in  the  smoky  city  affords  but  a  poor 
example  of  the  colours  ornamenting  that  which  is  seen  in 
the  countryman's  garden,  or  at  the  farmer's  barn-door. 

Ottv  Sparrow  pairs  early  in  the  year,  and  being  one  of  the 
most  prolific  of  bu-ds,  great  animosity  and  numerous  contests 
for  choice  or  possession  occur  at  this  season.  There  are  few 
who  have  not  witnessed  in  spring  the  scuffle  and  confusion 
of  a  Sparrow -tight,  when  five  or  sis  cocks  may  he  seen 
engaged  in  indiscriminately  attacking,  bufietting,  biting  and 
scrambling  over  each  other,  with  all  the  chatter  and  fury  of 
excited  rage  ;  bnt  the  matter  in  dispute  being  adjusted,  each 
retires  from  the  contest  to  attend  to  his  mate  and  the  more 
important  duties  of  the  season.  Their  nests  are  placed 
under  the  eaves  of  tiled  or  thatched  roofs,  in  holes  of  walls,  in 
the  spouts  of  wuter-pipea,  or  in  any  crevice  that  will  afford 
sufficient  space  and  seeming  security.  But  while  availing 
itself  of  oil  these  and  several  more  sorts  of  artificial  accommo- 
dation, the  Sparrow  often,  and  especially  as  summer  draws 
on,  builds  for  itself  a  nest  in  the  branches  of  tall  trees  of 
almost  any  kind',  or  among  ivy  and  other  climbing  plants, 
seldom,  however,  clioosing  a  spot  that  is  far  from  an  inha- 
bited bouso.  In  such  cases — and  they  must  be  accounted  its 
natural  mode  of  nidification — the  structure  is  very  large, 
more  than  a  yard  in  circumference,  and  covered  with  a  dome. 

of  the  Dftme  to  "  Pbip  ".  and  the  lut  appliiv  it  throaghoat  to  a  fcnmle.  Sh»ki>- 
UfCM  (King  John,  i.  1)  maken  Game;  annwci  the  younger  Pau]«inbndge  "Good 
leaie,  good  Philip  "  ;  to  which  tlic  latter  rejoini  "  Philip )  eparroir  !  "  ;  and  Sic 
PhUip  Sidae;  (Astrophcl,  b.  S3)  hu  a  wnnet  to  a  Sparrow,  beginning  "  Good 
brother  Philip",  and  emtiog  "Leave  thfit  Sir  Phip,  leet  offe  yonr  neclce  be 
wroong."  The  expression  wu  also  known  in  Britnnny  and  is  dulj  noted  in 
Le  Goniilec'i  Breton  Diotiooarj  (p.  316).  See  fnrther  NaresH  'Glowar;' 
(pp.  ST4,  37G)  and  Mr.  Harting'a  'Dmitbolog;  of  Shakespeare'  (p.  115). 

'  Bren  the  "  Fu»lo-monk«j"  {Araucaria  Miricala)  from  the  Chilian  Andea, 
now  BO  gcnaralljr  grown  in  onr  gardens  and  plensnre-grooiida,  a  rewnted  to  for 
I   Ihia  purpOK. 
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The  whole  of  its  outworks  are  composed  of  straw,  hay  or 
dry  grass,  often  intermingled  with  such  shreds  of  mannfac- 
tured  stuffs  as  may  be  iu  the  way,  while  the  interior  is 
profusely  lined  with  feathers,  aiid  access  thereto  is  gained  by 
a  hole  left  in  the  side.  When,  from  the  locality  selected, 
the  dome  and  outworks  are  not  required,  the  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  used  is  much  less,  and  wheu  a  very  small 
cavity  is  occupied  perhaps  only  two  or  three  straws  may  be 
funnd  among  the  feathers  which  seem  indispeu  sable.  Indeed 
so  great  is  the  bird's  fondness  for  warmth  that  abundance  of 
feathers  are  used  to  line  even  a  nest  iu  the  inuer  side  of  the 
thick  thatch  of  a  baru,  and  it  has  been  seeu  collecting  them 
in  winter  and  carrying  them  to  the  hole  in  which  it  often 
roosts  in  the  company  of  its  fellows.  The  first  batch  of 
eggs  usually  consists  of  five  or  six,  and  two  other  sets  are 
frequently  produced  in  the  season.  They  are  greenish- 
white,  blotched,  spotted,  streaked  or  suffused  with  ash-colour 
and  dusky  brown,  varying  considerably  in  the  quantity  of 
this  secondary  colouring  matter  :  their  length  is  from  "95  to 
■82,  their  breadth  from  '66  to  '64,  but  an  exceptionally  email 
egg  will  measure  '75  by  '55  in. 

Occasionally  the  Sparrow  plays  the  invader's  part  and 
seizes  on  the  mnd-built  nest  of  the  House-Martin,  which 
after  vain  show  of  resistance,  has  to  yield  possession  to  the 
iDtrudcr,  though  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  evicted  owners 
are  said  to  have  revenged  themselves  by  walhng-up  theii" enemy 
alive,  and  leaving  him  to  die — a  prisoner  in  the  domicile  he 
has  violated.*  This  act  of  aggression  is  perhaps  the  only 
charge  against  the  Sparrow  that  can  be  maint-oined  in  an 

*  Tlie  Btor;  is  a  tlt;  old  one,  bnt  though  instances  of  Sparrows  turning  out 
irhrtini  occur  evraj  jair,  evidence  of  the  reveuge  aid  to  be  Ufcen  by  the  Ullci' 
apoD  the  former  U  moat  aiian^sCictoif.  It  La  general];  oflered  without  eren  the 
BJighl  CDrToboratioa  that  would  be  aflbrilml  liy  iaformatian  u  to  time,  plice  or 
obserrcr — uid  the  lut,  from  the  languige  used,  would  aeldom  aeeui  to  have  been 
a  naluratiat.  Moat  of  the  inalanca,  even  in  modern  times,  reet  idmittedljr  on 
Kuind'hund  reporU,  aa  Ihoae  given  l>;Je(He  {Qieanbge,  aer.  2,  pp.  09,  lOO)  and 
MaegilliTraj  |llr.  B.  iii.  pp,  591,  SII2).  The  heat  anthenticakd  perha]>a  U 
that' for  which  M.  de  Tarragon  perHnilly  voochea  (Kev.  ZoaL  1843,  p.  321J, 
bat  thr*  witnes  si-cakti  of  the  aggresaor  beiiig  a  "moiueau  friqaet  "  Lt.  ■  Tree- 
Sparrow,  and  thia  fact  casta  a  shade  of  laapielon  nn  hia  evidence. 
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ornithologist's  oyes ;  but  liere  it  is  uot  intended  to  go  into 
the  vpxed  questioQ  of  the  comparative  profit  or  loss  of 
hiB  existeDce,  as  regards  the  gardener  and  agricnlturiat. 
Very  much  is  to  bo  said  on  each  side,  and  the  bird's  beat 
frieodB  will  do  wisely  by  eschewing  any  violent  partizanship 
■aiitil  far  more  carofnl  observations — especially  by  disin- 
terested and  nnprpjudiced  persons — Lave  been  made.  It 
may  be  freely  admitted  that  in  many  instances  the  damage 
done  to  pease  and  ripening  grain  is  incalculable ;  hut  equally 
incalculable  is  the  service  as  often  performed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  insect-peats.  Not  only  are  the  yonng,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  breeding- sea  son,  mainly  fed  on  destruc- 
tive caterpillars,  but  the  parents,  for  their  own  sustenance 
then  capture,  even  on  the  wing,  a  large  nnmhcr  of  noxious 
insects  in  their  perfect  stage*.  Thus  it  is  still  a  question 
whether  the  bene&t  conferred  is  not  an  equivalent  for  the 
com  and  seeds  stolen  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  it 
must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  food  of  this  and  other  species  of  granivorous  birds  is 
such  as  could  never  be  turned  to  any  useful  end.  What, 
however,  are  called  "  Sparrow  Cluha  "  for  tho  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  this  and  other  small  birds  deserve  neverthe- 
less to  be  regai-ded  mth  the  utmost  abhorrence. 

The  great  attachment  of  the  parents  to  their  young  has 
been  frequently  noticed.  Prof,  Bell,  in  1824,  stated  (Zool. 
Journ.  i.  p.  10,  note)  that  a  pair  of  Sparrows,  which  had 
built  in  a  thatched  roof  at  Foole,  were  seem  to  continue 
their  regular  visits  to  the  nest  long  after  the  time  when  the 
young,  usually  take  flight.  This  went  on  for  some  months, 
till  in  the  winter,  a  gentleman  who  had  all  along  observed 
them,  determined  on  investigating  the  cause.  Mounting  a 
ladder,  he  found  one  of  the  young  detained  a  prisoner  by  a 
piece  of  string  or  worsted,  which  formed  part  of  the  nest, 
having  become  accidentally  twisted  round  its  leg.  Being  thus 
unable  to  procure  its  own  sustenance,  it  had  been  fed  by  the 
continued  exertions  of  its  parents.     A  parallel  instance  had 

'  Psrticulurlj  Pliyllvptrtka  Aord'fo'fl  —  the   ohory,   lu  it 
Anglia,  »hcro  in  some  sviuoiia  it  ewarini  and  U  diohI  luiE^^hio 
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alrea'Iy  been  recorded  by  GraTes,  who,  finding  a  nestling 
Sparrow  in  like  manner  entangled  by  a  thread,  observed 
that  the  parents  fed  it  during  the  whole  of  the  antnmn  and 
part  of  the  winter,  but,  the  weather  becoming  very  severe 
soon  after  Christmas,  he  disengaged  it  lest  its  death  might 
ensue.  In  a  day  or  two  it  accompanied  the  old  birds,  and 
they  continued  to  feed  it  till  the  month  of  March,  by  which 
time  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  learnt  to  get  its  own  living. 
The  woodcut  ■  represents  the  sad  fate  that  befel  a  less 
fortunate  Sparrow  which  had  built  its  nest  in  the  ornamental 
fi-iezo  of  the  Rotnndti,  in  Dublin.  Amongst  the  materials 
used  for  that  purpose,  there  chanced  to  be  a  wooUcn  thread, 
with  a  loop  at  one  end.  By  aomo  accident  the  bird  got  its 
neck  into  tho  noose  ;  and,  all  ita  efforts  to  escape  being  vain, 
was  miserably  hung  below  ita  own  home. 


2Uth, 


*  Cnpieil  tram  the  '  lllnitnled  Landon  Newi'  (vol.  !t.  ji.  36)  Fnr  Jumarj 
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Tho  Sparrow,  as  before  observed,  is  seldom  seen  far  from 
tbe  LabilatioQB  of  men ;  but  as  sunimcr  advances,  aud  the 
nestlingB  are  able  to  go  abroad,  both  old  and  yoang  resort  in 
flocks  to  the  nearest  corn-Selds,  and  feast  on  the  milky  grain ; 
but  when  tbe  crop  is  carried,  tlieir  supply  being  cut  off,  they 
return  to  the  vicinity  of  houses,  to  seek  again  tbe  adventitious 
meal  there  nSbrded  tbem. 

,  TbD  House-Sparrow  is  common  over  nearly  all  of  the 
British  Islands,  tbe  chief  exception  being  those  of  tbe  Outer 
Hebrides,  save  Lewis — where,  though  now  abundant,  it 
seems  not  to  have  shewn  itself  till  about  1830,  and  was  not 
seen  there  even  in  184*2  by  James  Wilson — and  Barra — where 
alone  it  was  observed  in  1830  by  Macgillivray ;  but  there  are 
many  isoloted  spots  in  Scotland  *  where  it  is  very  rare,  as 
some  parts  of  the  Highlands,  accoi'ding  to  tbe  same 
naturalist,  or  is  altogether  absent,  as  the  hill-farms  in 
Ayrshire,  according  to  Mr.  Gray.  Probably  the  same  might 
be  said  of  Ireland,  if  more  were  known  of  the  ornithology 
of  that  country,  since  Lord  Clermont,  in  a  note  kindly 
furnished  to  the  Editor,  states  that,  though  common  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  one  pair  only  (which  appeared  for 
a  few  days  in  the  spring  of  1870)  bad  been  soon  in  the  course 
of  many  years  about  tbe  house,  stables  and  gardens  of  Havens- 
dale  Park  near  Newry.  In  Norway  it  now  occurs  in  most  of 
the  settlements,  though  missing  some  of  them  entirely,  along 
the  coast  to  tbe  Loffodens  and  Alten,  and  is  in  such  places 
generally  resident ;  but  further  to  the  northward  it  only 
occasionally  shews  itself,  and  has  not  yet  made  good  its  foot- 
ing either  in  Vardo  or  Vadso.  In  Sweden  it  follows  the  settlers 
into  the  forest-wilds,  and  the  most  nortberu  point  at  present 
recorded  for  it  is  Karesuaudo — but  this  is  beyond  its  ordinary 
range,  though  by  1854  Wolley  found  that  it  bad  established 
itself  at  Muouioniska,  not  much  to  the  southward.  Passing 
eastward  it  seems  to  be  veiy  generally  distributed  through- 
oat  Finland  excepting  perhaps  its  northern  parts,  and  Dr. 

*  Mr.  Rows  ijtates  tliat  lie  u  informed  tfaiLt  at  Shepitor,  a  monrluid  Tillage  in 
DeidD,  tbe  sparrow  \a  nciev  seen.  Tiifa  ia  Ibe  ute  exMptioa  to  its  DnirerBal  liii- 
Iribulion  in  England  known  to  tlie  Editor. 
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Malmgren  reports  it  as  common  all  the  year  round  at 
Kfljaua.  It  is  abundant  at  Archangel,  and  occars  sporadi- 
cally in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Petchora,  where,  according 
to  Messrs.  Harvie  Brown  and  Soeliohm,  it  is  remarkahle  for 
its  bright  coloration.  In  Siberia  it  seema  to  have  followed 
the  post-roads,  but  to  freqnent  only  the  vicinity  of  the 
stations  near  which  corn  is  grown.  Yet  its  invasion  of  that 
country  is  of  modern  date  and  since  the  Russian  conquest. 
In  some  degree  Pallad  has  traced  its  gradual  progress  across 
the  Asiatic  continent  where  its  most  northern  limit  in  the 
Jenesei -valley  ia  Vorogovo  in  lat  61°  N.  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Von  MiddendorfT,  its  most  eastern  is  the  confluence  of  the 
Shillta  and  Argun.  Ornithologists  are  still  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  SpaiTow  of  India  (the  Passer 
i7idiciis  of  many  authors)  should  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species  or  not.  Mr.  Dresser  (who  has  perhaps  examined  a 
larger  series  of  specimens  than  any  one  else)  believes  that 
no  valid  difference  can  be  maintained,  and  if  we  follow  him 
we  find  that  the  present  bird  has  a  very  wide  range  in  Asia, 
extending  from  Yarkand,  where  Dr.  Severzov  obtained  it,  to 
Siam  and  Ceylon — though  here  as  in  Europe  there  are  many 
localities  (not  apparently  unsuited  to  it)  in  which  it  does  not 
occur.  Betumiug  westward  some  wide  gaps  hinder  us  from 
tracing  its  presumedly  continuous  range,  hut  it  inhabits  Beloo- 
chistan,  Bokhara  and  Persia,  has  been  sent  to  the  Zoological 
Society  from  Trebizond,  and  is  the  common  species  of  the 
Levant  generally — the  neighbourhood  of  houses  being  here 
as  elsewhere  always  understood.  It  is  resident  in  the  Nile- 
valley  as  high  as  Kordofan,  and  is  common,  thongh  not 
universally  distributed,  in  Algeria  and  Morocco.  It  also 
occurs  in  Madeira,  but  apparently  not  in  the  other  Atlantic 
Islands.  In  the  Iberian  and  Italian  peninsulas  it  is  in 
some  measure  replaced  by  two  allied  species  (the  P.  hispani- 
oli-nsh  in  the  former  and  the  P.  italUs  in  the  latter),  but 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  it  is  almost  everywhere 
common,* 

nation  that  until  tlio 
n  the  precinct*  of  the 
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The  bill  of  the  adult  male  in  the  breeding- season  is  a 
very  dark  lead-colour :  the  irides  hazel :  lores  and  a  streak 
under  the  eyes,  black,  while  just  above  and  in  front  of 
each  eye  is  a  short  streak  of  white ;  top  of  the  head  to  the 
rape  ashy-grey ;  cheeks  and  anterior  ear-coverts  greyish- 
white,  posterior  ear-eoverts  black  ;  behind  the  eyes  a  trian- 
gular patch  of  rich  chestnut- brown  passes  round  the  back  of 
the  head  to  the  nape,  where  it  joins  the  corresponding  patch 
on  the  other  side,  and  thence  descends  along  the  sides  of  the 
neck  ;  immediately  succeeding  this  half-collar  is  another  of 
ashy-gi'ey  mixed  with  chestnut- brown  ;  the  mantle,  scapulars 
and  least  upper  wing-covorts  are  rich  chestnut- brown,  the 
feathers  of  the  two  first  black  in  the  middle  with  ochreous 
edges;  the  middle  wing-coverts  dull  bluck,  broadly  tipped 
with  white  so  as  to  form  a  conspicuous  bar  ;  the  greater 
wing-coverts  and  remiges  dull  brownish-black  edged  more 
or  less  broadly  with  orange-brown  ;  back  dark  smoky-grey, 
passing  on  the  rnmp  into  olive-grey;  tail-quills  davk  brown, 
with  lighter  edges  ;  chin*  and  throat  black,  bounded  by  dull 
white  which  passes  into  grey  on  the  breast  and  subsequently 
into  pale  greyish-brown  on  the  belly  and  Banks,  leaving  the 
middle  of  the  former  of  a  dirty  white  ;  lower  tail-coverts  dull 
ochreous- white,  indistinctly  streaked  with  brown ;  lower  wing- 
coverts  shining  grej-ish-white :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  brown. 

renurkitble  foi-tiioi  of  Kiioigstein  in  Saionj,  but  ilnca  tliat  time  tlie  BpodeB  liu 
liecoma  funiliariied  there.  So  fir  aa  the  Eililot  is  nware  lliU  bird  is  not  knovo 
to  thrive  knjvherc  »w>;  tram  hnmnn  hnbititioDa,  iiui)  hb  (ibove  raid  it  keepi 
extending  ile  area  &s  deeert  countries  are  settled  h;  man,  being  dependent  on  bim 
[or  its  living.  IThuii  the  qneationa  arc  opened  wbolher  itthnold  not  be  regarded 
aa  a  parasite  throughout  the  greater  part  oF  its  present  range,  and  what  should 
be  deemed  itj  native  country.  Theie  are  point*  whiot  never  Bcem  to  have  boon 
discuuei),  but  Tor  all  tbnt  are  none  the  leu  wortbj  o(  coiuiJemtion.  GiCted 
with  much  greater  locomotiye  powers  than  are  the  several  spcciea  of  rata  and 
mice  which  have  accompanied  man  in  bis  wanderings,  the  advancca  of  the  Sparrow 
we  macb  atover,  but  po'hapa  on  that  accoant  the  surer.  Of  late  however  man 
baa  taken  to  aiding  ita  progrtui,  and  throagh  iniportaUon  it  ui  now  nataiallied 
and  become  comman  in  many  of  the  large  townii  of  North  Ammea,  in  Bermuda 
kod  CnbA,  in  Mauritius  and  Kvunion,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  moat 
of  tbcM  places  it  will  o{  course  oust  some  of  the  indigenons  apecies  and  will  most 
probably  in  a  few  jean  become  an  inloleraUe  nuisance. 

*  Hr.  Rowley  faaa  a  ii|»cimen  in  which  the  chin  in  chealnul  like  the  l»ck. 
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Tbe  wbolc  Icufirtli  ig  about  six  iaclies  auJ  n  (^imrtei';  tlint 
of  the  wing,  three  inches  :  the  second,  thiiil  anil  fourth 
primBties  netirly  equal,  but  tbe  foui'tb  rather  the  longest ; 
the  fifth  a  little  shorter  than  any  of  tbem,  and  a  good  deal 
longer  than  the  sixth. 

In  autumn  and  winter  the  grey  and  chestnut-brown  of  the 
head  are  almost  bidden,  and  tbe  colours  of  tbe  upper  parts 
generally  obscured,  by  the  long  wood-brown  edges  of  the 
feathers,  while  from  the  same  caiiHe  tbe  white  of  the  cbeeks 
and  lower  parts  is  much  suffused  with  dull  mouse-colour, 
and  tbe  black  of  the  throat  interrupted  by  dirty  white. 

Tbe  female  has  the  bill  brown  ;  the  head  and  neck  of  an 
almost  uniform  brown  with  a  stripe  of  pale,  dull  buff  running 
backwards  from  each  eye ;  the  feathers  on  tbe  back  and  wings 
are  edged  with  dull  buff;  the  white  bar  on  the  wing  is  tinged 
with  oehreous;  chin,  throat,  breast  and  all  the  lower 
surface  pale  wood-brown,  rather  darker  on  the  sides  and 
flanks. 

The  vignette  represents  a  common  way  of  catching  birds, 
especially  Sparrows,  at  night  and  usually  known  as  "  Hut- 
fowling." 
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CoCCOTHHAUSTEfi    VULOiKlS,-  PiLLAB*. 

THE  HAWFINCH. 


Corcothnutstes  vnhjarl 


CocouTHBADariB,  Srwaonf.— liLU  bsrd,  neiirly  cooioil,  very  thick  at  the  baiw, 
laperiog  mplilly  to  Ihn  point  -,  aulmeD  uiora  or  l»»  rouniUil  \  the  mandiblpa 
nsarly  cqiinl,  edgei  indecteil  and  ■lightly  iadeDted.  Hoatrils  bnail.  lateral,  oval, 
nesrlj  hiilclan  bj  pmjeoling  lud  niourTeJ  frontal  plnmeii,  Qape  slightlj  archeil. 
Wingi  with  tlie  Gnt  primary  finely  Httenaalei]  anil  bo  small  aa  to  leem  wanting, 
the  (iiird  ind  fourth  primariei  nearly  equal,  and  rather  longer  than  the  second. 
^11  short,  and  more  or  lew  forked.  Tuniu  Bcutellata  in  front,  corernl  at  the 
ddsB  with  a  alngle  plate,  alout  and  shortish.  Claws  moderately  carved,  rathcF 
•hort  and  atrong. 

The  Hawfikch  was  for  a  long  time  described  in  many  works 
aa  an  acciilentnl  visitur,  appearing  only  in  autumn  or  winter; 
but,  as  increased  attention  wna  bestowed  ou  ornithology, 
more  correct  views  on  tlie  subject  prevailed,  and  this  bird  is 
now  known  not  only  constantly  to  inhabit  various  parts  of 
England  in  considerable  numbers,  but  also  is  believed  to  be 
increasing   year  by  year,  both  in   numbers  and  in  range. 
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This  Hupposition  was  at  first  thought  to  be  erroneous,  for  so 
great  is  its  shyness,  that  it  can  undoubtedly  exist  unsus- 
pected in  many  a  district,  until  some  lucky  cbance  reveals  its 
presence  to  the  less  watchful,  or  some  more  than  usually 
close  observer  detects  its  sly  and  stealthy  movements  which 
ordinarily  defy  near  approach.* 

One  of  the  best  and  earliest  accounts  of  its  habits 
by  the  late  Mr,  Henry  Doubleday,  of  Epping,  in  the  '  Magi 
zine  of  Zoology  and  Botany'  (i.  p.  448).  Writing  in  1837, 
he  says  that  having  for  some  years  given  close  attention  to 
the  habits  of  the  species  he  can  safely  assert  that  it  is  a 
permanent  resident,  and  cannot  perceive  any  addition  to  its 
numbers  by  the  arrival  of  foreigners  at  any  season.  In  his 
neighbourhood  its  principal  food  appears  to  be  the  seed  of 
the  hornbeam  (Ctirpinng  beliihi),  hut  it  also  feeds  on  the 
kernels  of  haws,  laurels,  plums  and  other  stone-fruits,  and 
in  summer  makes  great  havock  among  gi-een  pease  iu  gar- 
dens near  the  forest. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  Hawfinch  pairs,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  begins  to  build.  The  nest  is  variously  placed, 
but  most  commonly  in  an  old  scrubby  hawthorn,  and  is  often 
much  exposed  ;  the  horizontal  arms  of  large  oaks,  the  heads 
of  pollard  Iiornbeams,  hollies,  and  occasionally  fir-trees  in 
plantations,  are  also  chosen  as  a  site- — the  elevation  at  which 
it  is  built  varying  from  five  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 
It  is  composed  of  dead  twigs,  of  oak  especially  and  honey- 
suckle, intermixed  with  pieces  of  grey  lichen  ;  the  quantity 
of  this  last  material  differing  much,  but  being  never  absent. 
In  some  nests  it  is  only  very  sparingly  placed  among  the 
twigs,  in  others  it  forms  the  greater  part.  The  lining  con- 
sists of  fine  roots  and  a  little  hair.  The  whole  fabric  (as 
figured  at  page  110)  is  very  loosely  put  together,  and  to 
remove  it  uninjured  requires  considerable  care. 

*  Tbe  Editor  tna;  franklf  mj  that  he  has  not  hnif-ft-dozcn  tiiDsa  hul  tbe 
oppDTtaaitj'  of  swinH  tbi«  hiril  at  large,  uiil  uever  obuiaeil  mora  tlitui  it 
mamenUry  Klimpue  of  it,  ■affiaieat  lo  uiure  liira  »  to  iU  idcntitj.  Hn  there- 
fore doe*  Dot  hnitate  M  anil  hiauelf  o(  the  tsrefuJlj  recorded  daUilJd  of  ila 
b*Mta  gircD  bj  n  tmitaortfar  rd  obaerTer  u  that  wbow  uconnt  it  epilomiied 
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Mr,  Doultlfiliiy  siiys  in  coritiuuaUou,  that  the  youiip;  nro 
■batched  uWut  the  third  week  in  Miiy,  and,  bo  aooii  as  they 
are  able  to  provide  for  theraselveB,  .unite  with  their  parents, 
ill  flocks,  varying  in  number  from  fifteen  or  twenty  to  one  or 
even  two  hundred.  In  thin  manner  Uiey  remain  tlirough  the 
winter,  feeding  on  the  horn  beam -seeds  which  have  fallen  to 
the  ground,  and  only  separating  at  the  approach  of  the  breed- 
ing-season. The  male  has  no  song  worth  notice  ;  but  may 
be  lieavd  in  warm  days  iu  March,  when  several  are  sitting 
together  on  a  tree,  uttering  a  few  notes  in  a  soft  tone, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Bullfinch ;  and 
Montagu  is  a  witness  to  its  singing  pleasantly  in  winter. 

Mr.  Doubleday  further  remarks,  that  though  so  common 
in  his  neighbourhood,  the  Hawfinch  is  but  little  known, 
which  fact  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  shy  and  retired  habits. 
It  seemed  to  him  to  be  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  and 
the  anticipation,  thus  expressed,  has  been  and  is  being  ful- 
filled. The  foregoing  observations  leave  little  to  beaddetl  on 
the  habits  of  this  bird.  Even  while  compiling  the  present 
account  of  it,  the  Editor  has  received  overwhelming  proofs', 
in  addition  to  the  evidence  to  the  same  elfect  published  since 
Doubleday'a  paper  appeared,  of  the  constant  spreading  and 
over  increasing  abundance  of  the  Hawfinch.  No  attempt  to 
account  for  this  can  be  made.  The  bird,  however,  still  re- 
mains a  local  species,  and  though  it  has  become  so  plentiful 
iu  many  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  yet  wide  districtB  in 
which  it  is  absolutely  unknown.  The  partiality,  observed 
by  Doubleday,  for  the  hawthorn  as  a  site  for  its  neat  seems 
to  bo  pretty  well  maintained,  but  the  bird  has  learnt  to  build 
also  in  almost  any  kind  of  tree  or  shrub,  from  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  to  the  ivy  on  a  wall,  as  well  as  to  uso  almost  any 
kind  of  materials  for  its  purpose — the  structure  being 
always  a  platform  of  twigs,  with  a  shallow  cup,  often  neatly 
wrought,  in  its  centre.  BliU  with  this  ever  increasing 
abundance  of  the  species  and  extension  of  its  range  its  shy 


III  1«  quitu  inipOBiihte  here  to  give  a  tithe  of  tho  vvrj  full  ileUila  wil 
A  Iwuii  divuured  hy  idbdj  corraiponiteiitB  to  wfaom  he  is  grcUly  ii 
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habits  liavo  undergone  little  if  any  change.  It  generally 
perciiGH  un  tbe  biglieat  branch  of  a  tree,  or  apon  a  dead  or 
naked  bough,  whence  it  keeps  ko  good  a  look-out  that  it  ia 
\eTy  difiieult  of  approach,  and  even  if  seen  it  may  well  pass 
for  some  common  species  of  Finch  if  the  observer  be  not 
pretty  acute. 

The  eggs,  in  number  from  four  to  six.  are  commonly  of  a 
pale  olive-green,  simtted  with  black,  and  irregularly  marked 
with  bold  streaks  and  dashes,  or  vermiform  liuea  of  dark 
olive.  Other  specimens  have  a  very  decided  blue  tinge,  and 
occasionally  the  markings  are  almost  or  even  entirely  want- 
ing. Others  have  the  gronuJ-colour  reddish  as  Lord  Clifton 
informs  the  Editor.  They  measure  from  X'08  to  "9  by 
from  -7!)  to  -62  in. 

It  is  in  what  are  known  as  the  home-counties,  Middlesex, 
Esses,  Hertford,  Buckingham,  Berks,  Surrey  and  Kent  that 
the  Hawfinch  is  most  plentiful,  and  its  abundance  iu  the  last 
is  shenn  by  the  fact  that  in  the  present  year  (1876)  Lord 
Clifton,  as  he  has  informed  the  Editor,  knew  of  more  than 
fifty  nests  at  Cobham.  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  has  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  bred  in  Somerset,  and  to  the  eastward  of 
long.  2°  W.  it  has  been  ascertaiued  to  breed  in  every  county 
south  of  York,  save  Stafford,  Leicester  and  Lincoln — in  all 
which,  however,  the  discovery  of  its  nest  ia  probably  only  a 
matter  of  time.  In  winter  it  is  recorded  as  having  occurred 
in  every  English  county  except  Westmoreland,  and  sometimes 
in  great  numbers,  for  it  would  seem  that  it  occasionally 
migrates  to  this  country  in  considerable  flocks.  Evidence  of 
its  appearance  in  Wales  is  not  forthcoming,  but  it  ia  no  un- 
usual winter- visitant  to  Ireland,  having  been  obtained  at 
various  places  from  Donegal  round  the  eastern  side  of  that 
island  to  Kerry,  while  it  may  possibly  have  bred  there,  since 
Mr.  Watters  says  that  an  egg  sent  to  him  from  Meath  was 
similar  to  those  of  this  species  obtained  from  the  continent. 
The  same  observer  notices  the  tameness  of  examples  seen 
by  him  in  tbe  Phfcnix  Park,  near  Dublin,  where  it  has  been 
more  often  observed  than  elsewhere  iu  Ireland— iu  singular 
contradistinction    to    its   well    known    peculiarity   in  oUicr 
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localities.  In  l^colland  its  occurrence  is  chiefly  accidental, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  winter  only ;  but  it  has  been 
obtained  near  Newto\vn- Stewart  in  Galloway,  and  has  been 
traced,  according  to  Mr.  Gray,  from  Dumfrieashire  to  the 
Lothiana — being  common  and  breeding,  eaya  MacgilUvray*, 
near  Edinburgh — and  thence  to  Perthshire,  Aberdeenshire, 
Banffshire — where  Mr.  Edward  informed  Mr.  More  that  he 
believed  a  pair  had  once  bred — and  Caithness. 

Eastward  and  northward  from  the  British  Isles  this  bird 
is  found  occasionally  in  the  extreme  south  of  Norway,  but 
can  scarcely  be  cousidered  an  annual  visitor  to  that  country. 
In  Sweden  it  extends  further  towards  the  north,  having  been 
seen  by  Zetterstedt  (Resa  genom  Umea  Lappmarker,  p.  156), 
at  Wiihelmina  in  Asele  Lappmark.  In  Finland  it  is  still 
rarer  and  it  seems  not  to  appear  in  Ruasia  north  of  Bostoff, 
lat.  60°  N.  (?),  but  is  common  in  the  south.  It  is  fonnd 
throughout  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  having 
been  met  with  at  Irkutsk  and  on  the  Amoor.  In  Mongolia 
it  is  said  to  be  a  bird  of  double  passage  and  rather  numerous. 
Mr.  Swinboe  speaks  of  it  as  ranging  in  China  from  Pekin  to 
Shanghai,  and  it  occurs  in  Japan,  whence  specimens  have 
been  described  by  Temminck  and  Prof.  Sehlegel  as  forming  a 
variety — Coccolhraustes  vulgaris  japonictis,  but  these  Mr. 
Dresser  declares  can  be  matched  by  others  from  Spain  and 
Italy.  It  has  not  yet  been  recognized  from  India,  but  is 
found,  though  rarely,  in  Persia,  and  in  Asia  Minor  it  is 
said  to  he  a  resident.  Canon  Tristram  met  with  it  once 
in  Palestine,  near  Gilead ;  and  it  occasionally  straya  t«> 
Kgypt,  whence  a  single  example  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
cured. In  Algeria  it  is  more  frequent,  and  it  has  occurred, 
says  Loche,  in  all  the  three  provinces  of  that  country. 
In  Morocco,  however,  it  would  seem  again  to  grow  scarce, 
though  there  is  incontestable  proof  of  its  appearance  in  that 

*  Tbia  csrufal  iiBtantliat  aecms  for  once  M  bave  been  earoleu  io  tils  published 
OMOiiit.  Wridng  in  1837,  lie  itatiH  that  it  web  huillj  evet  obseried  near 
Kdinburgli  twenl;  jean  before  uiil  thut  be  warcel)'  believed  liu  ejes  wbea  be 
fint  nir  a  pair  nt  Romtjrn  {Br.  H.  i.  i>.  361]  ;  nercrtbelon  he  sUaired  to  Btaad 
■  {no  doubt  wrillen  nt  it  lonati  tiniB)  Ibul  lie  iie^tr  had  the  goml 
II  in  with  it  »lL>o  (p,  35P). 


empire.  Throughout  Europe,  the  northern  parts  already 
□limed  beiDg  exduded,  its  diBtribntion  requires  no  adihtionnl 
notice,  save  the  remark  that  it  is  there,  as  with  us,  a  more 
or  less  local  species  and  in  most  places  is  rare.  In  all 
the  countries  it  inhabits,  the  Hawfinch  is  most  generally 
a  resident — that  is  to  say  as  regards  the  adultR,  since  the 
young  unquestionably  leave  their  birth-place  towards  autumn. 
This  sedentary  condition  of  the  former  may  be  to  some 
extent  understood  from  the  consideration  that  their  food  con- 
sists in  great  part  of  the  seeds  of  trees,  the  fleshy  pulp  of 
the  most  succulent  and  sapid  fruits  being  wholly  rejected  for 
the  sake  of  the  enclosed  kernel — and  whether  it  be  the  bard 
stone  of  the  cherry  which  is  adroitly  cracked  between  the 
bird's  mandibles  or  the  comparatively  fragile  shell  of  the 
hornbeam's  keys  which  offers  no  resistance  worth  mentioning 
to  the  same  powerful  crushers,  the  contained  seed  is  the  sole 
object  sought. 

The  bill  of  the  adult  male  in  summer  is  a  deep  leaden- 
blue  :  the  irides  greyish  white :  a  thin  black  line  stretches 
across  the  forehead  and  expanding  on  the  lores  surrounds 
the  eyes ;  the  top  and  aides  of  the  head  dull  orange-brown, 
lightest  and  tinged  with  ochreous  towards  the  forehead  and 
on  the  cheeks,  darkest  on  the  t«mples  and  sinciput ;  nape 
and  sides  of  the  neck  ash-gi-ey ;  upper  part  of  the  back, 
scflpnlars  and  tertials,  dark  chestnut -brown  which  becomes 
paler  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back ;  middle  wing-coverts 
white,  except  the  three  innermost,  whicb  are  dull  orange- 
brown  ;  the  other  wing-coverts  black ;  wing-quills  black, 
glossed  with  steel-blue  on  the  portions  left  uncovered  when 
the  wing  is  folded,  with  an  irregularly  shaped  white  patch 
on  the  inner  web — these  patches  decreasing  in  size  from 
within  outward,  and  forming  a  conspicuous  band  when  the 
wing  is  open ;  tbe  sixth  and  four  succeeding  primaries  formed 
like  a  bill-hook,  as  figured  in  the  vignette ;  the  secondaries 
are  nearly  square  at  the  tip;  rump  and  npper  tail -coverts  dull 
orange -b rown ;  the  two  middle  tnil-quills  greyish-brown, 
tinged  with  rufous  and  indistinctly  tipped  with  white;  the 
rest  of  the  tail-quills  black  at  the  base  and  on  the  outer  web, 
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with  tho  distal  half  of  the  iuner  web  wliito — tiio  proportion 
of  white  increasing  in  each  feather  from  withiu  outward ; 
chin  and  throat  velvet  black ;  sides  of  the  neck,  the  breast 
and  belly,  pnle  nutmeg- brown  ;  vent  and  lower  tail-coverta 
dnil  white  :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  pale  wood-brown. 

Tho  whole  length  is  fully  seven  inches ;  from  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  four  inches  :  tho  second,  third 
and  fourth  primaries  very  nearly  equal,  hut  the  third  rather 
the  longest  ;  the  fifth  an  eighth  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
fourth  ;  the  sixth  three-eighths  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
fifth:  the  tail  very  slightly  forked. 

In  the  female,  the  black  frontal  line  and  lores  are  much 
less  conspicuous  than  in  the  male,  and  tho  patch  on  the  chin 
is  smaller ;  the  colours  generally  are  much  less  bright,  and 
more  blended — the  top  of  the  head,  rump  and  tail-eoverts  in 
particular  wanting  the  warm  tint  of  the  male ;  the  white 
of  the  larger  wiog-coverta  is  more  mixed  with  brown,  and 
the  outer  webs  of  the  tertiala  are  bluish-grey. 

In  the  yonng,  and  in  the  adults  during  winter,  the  bill  is 
of  a  pinkish  flesh-colour,  inclining  to  pale  brown  on  the 
ridge ;  tho  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts,  yellowish  olive- 
brown  ;  the  bar  on  the  wing  less  conspicuous ;  the  throat 
yellow,  bounded  by  a  small  line  of  brown  spots,  indicating 
the  outline  of  the  black  gular  patch  in  the  adults  ;  lower 
parte  pale  yellowish-brown,  each  feather  tipped  with  darker 
brown. 
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COCCOTHBAUBTES    CHLORIS    (LinUICUS  *). 

THE   GREENFINCH. 

Coccotkrau»tf8  chlor'm. 

The  Gheenfinch  or  Green  Lmuet,  or  Green  Grosbenk 
as  some  book-mnkere  have  called  it,  is  one  of  onr  com- 
monest birds,  and  remains  in  this  countrj  throughout  the 
year,  changing  its  station  occasionally  to  obtain  food  or 
shelter  in  severe  weatlier.  It  frequents  gardei 
woods,  and  enclosed  fields,  being  seldom  seen  far  from  trees 
or  hedges,  though  it  finds  its  liriug  chiefly  on  the  ground, 
where  it  searches  for  grain,  seeds  or  insects.  The  notes  of 
this  bird  are  somewhat  harsh  and  wanting  in   melody,  bnt 
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the  Bong  of  the  cock,  begun  rather  late  in  spring,  and  pro- 
longed beyond  midaummer,  has  that  in  it  which  harmonizes 
with  the  sultry  season  when  it  is  most  often  heard,  for  the 
full  vernal  chorus  of  the  grove  ovei-powers  the  droning  trill 
that  afterwards  becomes  an  acceptable  though  monotonous 
strain.  This,  however,  he  is  not  soon  tired  of  uttering,  and 
perched  in  a  tree-top  will  reiterat*  it  almost  without  variation, 
for  half  an  hour  together.  At  times  indeed,  he  will  launch 
forth  into  the  air,  and,  after  beating  about  vaguely  for  some 
space,  will,  with  outstretched  wings  and  tail,  soar  in  a  seroi- 
circle  to  another  like  station,  singing  the  while  ;  but  such  a 
feat  is  chiefly  if  not  solely  performed  in  the  early  days  of 
courtship,  and  as  the  summer  draws  on,  he  seldom  indulges 
in  this  graceful  flight,  but  as  rather  becomes  his  portly  figure 
remains  stolidly  seated  while  he  trolls  his  lay.  In  conEne- 
ment,  the  Greenfinch  imitates  the  song  of  any  fellow-captives, 
and  without  many  qualities  to  recommend  it  as  a  cage-bird, 
soon  becomes  tame  and  reconciled  to  its  prison. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  a  lady  with  an  interesting  account 
of  a  young  bird  of  this  species  which  flew  on  her  shoulder 
whilst  walking,  and  became  in  a  few  days  very  familiar,  not  to 
say,  affectionate  and  playful.  It  lived  for  about  five  months 
in  a  state  of  semi- voluntary  captivity,  but  on  the  return  of 
its  mistress  from  an  absence  abroad,  it  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten her,  though  it  had  before  displayed  unequivocal  marks 
of  attachment  to  her,  and  seems  then  to  have  met  the  sad 
&to  that  in  one  form  or  another  is  the  usual  lot  of  all  pets 
OQ  the  first  temporary  and  even  unintentional  discontinuance 
of  special  care  for  their  safety. 

It  is  rather  a  late  breeder ;  not  beginning  to  build  till 
towards  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  The  nest  is  placed  in 
low  bushes  or  hedges,  and  sometimes  in  trees,  and  composed 
on  the  outside,  of  coarse  fibrous  roots,  interwoven  with  wool 
and  green  moss,  and  is  lined  with  finer  roots,  horsehair  and 
a  few  feathers  bat  for  that  of  a  Finch  the  structure  wants 
neatness,  if  it  may  not  be  called  clumsy.  The  eggs  are  from 
four  to  six  in  number,  white  or  pale  french-whito,  blotched, 
spotted  and  speckled  chiefly  near  the  larger  end  with  dark 
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;  the  markings  being  often 
uch  in  shape,  being  oftea 
from  '97  to  '68  by  from 


reddish-brown  and  purp] 
disposed  in  a  zone:   the; 
greatly  elongated,  and 
■57  to' -53  in. 

The  yooBg  are  fed  from  the  first  entirely  upon  soft  seode, 
and  by  thus  destroying  countlesB  weeds  this  species  does 
good  service  to  the  gardener  and  farmer.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances the  broods  support  themselves  in  company  with  their 
parents  on  vegetable  diet — not  always  of  a  harmless  kind. 
Later  still  they  unite  in  flocks,  and  consorting  with  Bunt- 
ings and  other  Finches,  feed  in  com-fielda  and  stubble,  till 
the  privations  of  winter  drive  them  to  the  barn-door  and 
stack-yard.  They  generally  roost  in  evergreen  trees  or 
shrubs,  constantly  returning  to  the  same  spot,  and,  as  Selby 
has  remarked,  before  retii-ing  for  the  night,  they  quit  the 
company  of  their  associates  and  make  many  ringing  flights 
round  their  resting  station— a  habit  however  which  is  com- 
mon to  several  other  kinds  of  birds.  A.  partial  separation 
of  the  sexes  is  observable  in  winter  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  Chaffinch.*  A  considerable  immigration 
to  the  Eastern  Counties  takes  place  every  autumn,  but 
whether  the  strangers  are  of  foreign  extraction,  or  bred  in 
the  northern  parts  of  this  island  is  unknown. 

The  Greenfinch  is  plentiful  in  all  such  cultivated  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  are  adjacent  to  gardens  and 
small  woods.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  found  in  several  of 
the  Hebrides,  where  it  was  said  not  formerly  to  exist,  and  it 
may  possibly  occur  in  most  of  them.  It  is  a  winter- visitant 
to  Orkney,  and  though  until  recently  exceedingly  scarce  in 
Shetland  has  now  earned  the  same  character  in  that  group 
of  islands.  It  has  likenise  appeared  several  times  in  winter 
in  the  Fajroes,  but  only  since  the  year  1865.  In  Norway  it 
breeds  so  far  as  Nordland  ;  and,  though  in  most  districts  a 
summer- visitant,   large    flocks    are   said   to  winter   in  the 

*  Ketille  Wowl  (Brit.  Saag  Bitda.  p.  387)  >tat«H  tlwt  each  nut  osiully, 
Lhnugli  be  canuot  saj  ktwaja,  eaDtniaH  birdi  iif  Ibi:  imrae  tex,  and  tLat  the  mait 
i*  the  raw  witb  3  few  otbvr  >i>rciei  of  the  faniil;.  Thii  aiaettioD  hawerar  i«. 
laim  i^oiTubarulion  before  it  ran  )«  noctpUi]. 
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Bouthei'ii  lowliiuils.  Ill  Swyileii  its  uortherti  raiigo  does  not 
aeGm  tu  he  ho  exteiislve,  but  it  is  commoti  in  the  ucutral  nud 
Routhern  parts.  It  occurs  pretty  geuerally,  though  sparingly, 
throughout  Finlaud,  excepting  in  the  north,  and  is  thought 
occasionally  to  winter  there.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  it  in 
Russia,  but  it  appears  to  become  rare  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Ural  mouutaius,  and  not  to  shew  itself  further  in 
Siberia  thau  the  river  Ob*,  nor  has  it  been  met  with  beyond 
the  Talgycbe  mouutains  in  the  Caucasus.  In  South  Russia 
it  IB  said  to  be  rare  in  summer,  though  a  common  bird  of 
double -pas  sage.  Yet  it  would  appear  to  breed  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  is  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Palestine  in  winter,  dia- 
anpearing  however  in  spring.  In  Greece  it  remains  all  the 
year  round,  its  numbers  receiving  a  great  increase  in  winter; 
but  it  is  not  known  to  cross  the  Mediterranean  towards  its 
eastern  end.  In  Algeria  it  breeds  plentifully,  and  is  found 
also  in  Morocco,  but  tho  birds  which  inhabit  North-Western 
.\frica,  being  somewhat  smaller  in  size  and  rather  brighter 
in  plumage  than  their  European  bretlu-on,  have  been  recog- 
nized by  some  ornithologists  as  forming  a  distinct  species, 
named  by  Dr.  Cabanis  Llgiiriniis  aurantiivejitris.  Mr. 
Dresser,  however,  after  examining  a  large  series  of  speciraens 
and  availing  himself  of  the  experience  of  the  more  modern 
Mauritauian  and  Iberian  travellers,  thinks  that  this  specific 
distinctiou  cannot  be  maintained.  It  has  been  observed  as  a 
straggler  to  Madeira,  and  both  in  Portugal  and  Spain  it  is 
common  all  the  year  round,  while  throughout  the  rest  of 
Kurope  its  disti-ibution  needs  no  further  remark. 

*  Pailiu  Bairi  it  occurs  In  Knoicbatka,  and  in  Ehe  iglanda  lo  the  eastward,  but 
thnre  is  YiUie  doabt  that  lie  waa  bereio  miatakea,  and  that  the  bird  Bant  to  him 
froiu  the  formn  locality  was  one  ot  the  two  allied,  but  yet  diitinct  species  in- 
habiting  Eastern  Auu  and  its  adjacent  islande,  tho  smaller  of  vliich — the 
PriugiUa  tinira  ot  LinoiBUs— was  obiorvod  by  Prof,  Radde  on  the  Anioor.  Herr 
von  Kittlitz  also,  the  naluraJiat  of  a  ItuBsinn  Exjiedition,  in  1S2T,  to  the  Pacific, 
fell  into  the  same  error,  aUling  (Mem.  Acad.  Feterab.  pac  Sav.  ^rsng.  L  p.  241) 
that  he  found  P.  clihirii  rather  Dnmeroui  on  the  coast  of  Bonlsaiina  -  an  island 
between  four  and  five  hundred  miles  enst  of  Japitn  ;  bat  in  the  account  of  his 
voyage,  puhlialied  in  1S59  (Dctikwiirdigk.  u.b.w.  ii.  p.  182),  he  corrected  the 
mistake  iind  referred  bis  bird  to  the  F.  hitBarakiba  of  TemmiDOk,  the  larger 
the  two  species  nbflve  apoken  of. 
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The  male  has  the  bill  of  a  dull  fleeh-colour,  darkest  at  the 
tip :  the  irides  hazel :  tlie  lores  dusky-black ;  the  forehead 
goldeu-green  ;  the  crowa  of  the  head,  neck,  mantle,  scapulars 
and  back,  olive-green  clouded  with  hair-brown  ;  the  upper 
and  least  wiug-coverts  bright  golden-green,  the  outer  edge  of 
the  wings  gamboge -yellow  ;  the  wiug-quilla  blackish-brown, 
tipped  with  browuish- grey, —the  tertials  bordered  broadly 
with  Lair-brown,  the  secondaries  narrowly  with  olive-green, 
and  the  primaries  with  brilliant  gamboge- yellow,  for  tho 
basal  two-thu'ds  of  their  length  ;  the  rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  bright  golden-green ;  the  two  middle  tail-quills 
blackish -brown  bordered  with  brownish-grey  ;  the  rest  have 
the  basal  half  gamboge -ye  How,  the  terminal  part  blackish- 
brown  edged  with  brown isb-gi^ey  :  the  sides  of  the  head 
and  ear-coverts  ashy-grey  mixed  with  green ;  the  cbin, 
throat  and  breast,  bright  golden-green,  clouded  with  ashy- 
grey  and  passing  into  gamboge -yellow  on  the  belly  ;  the  vent 
white  tinged  with  yellow;  the  lower  tail-coverts  straw- 
coloured,  mixed  with  white ;  the  sides  of  the  body  and 
the  thighs  light  brownish-ochreous  ;  the  lower  wing-coverts 
and  the  lower  surface  of  the  basal  half  of  the  tail-quilla  pale 
yellow  :  lege,  toes  and  claws,  pale  wood-brown. 

The  whole  length  of  an  adult  male  is  six  inches  or  a  little 
more ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  three 
Inches  and  a  half:  the  second,  third  and  fourth  primaries 
very  nearly  equal ;  the  fifth  an  eighth  of  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  fourth,  and  the  sixth  a  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  fifth ;  the  tail  very  decidedly  forked. 

In  the  female,  which  is  a  rather  smaller  bird,  the  bill  is 
pale  brown  ;  the  upper  plumage  generally  hair-brown,  tinged 
only  with  golden-green  on  the  upper  and  least  wing-coverts 
and  on  the  rump ;  the  yellow  edging  of  the  primaries  and 
base  of  the  tail-quills  remains,  though  it  is  less  bright; 
the  throat,  breast  and  belly,  pale  brown,  the  last  tinged  with 
greenish- yellow  ;  lower  tail-coverts  dull  white. 

Young  birds  in  their  first  plumage  are  generally  of  a 
light  ochraceous-brown  with  clouded  spots  of  darker-brown 
above,  and  beneath  especially,  on  the  throat,  breast  and  belly 
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with  oloDgated  brown  patches  a  few  clouded  spots  are  also 
to  be  seen  on  the  back. 

Young  males  after  their  first  monlt  are  intermediate  in 
the  general  tone  of  colonr  between  that  of  the  adnlt  male 
and  the  female,  hut  the  yellow  colour  on  the  primariea  does 
not  extend  so  far  along  each  feather.* 

The  vignette  represents  the  nest  of  the  Hawfinch. 

•  It  is  not  intended  hero  to  diatntb  the  gBDerio  diiUions  of  the  Fringillida 
adopted  in  former  Editiooa  of  tliie  irork.  To  do  so  eatiefael«ril;  woalil  require  a 
elflMr  gtud  J  of  the  taroilj  as  a  whole  than  ia  now  in  the  power  of  the  Editor  lo  pro- 
secute. He  howsver  Ihinka  it  right  to  mj  tbnt  be  bL-Ueves  the  inclneion  of  the 
QreenGnch  in  the  genus  CoceoikmtuUi,  of  which  the  HavGneh  is  the  tjrpicai  if 
not  the  onlj  ipeciea,  lo  rest  npon  sapcrdcial  gronoda,  and  would  decidedly  prefer 
the  separation  oF  the  Greenfinch  therefrom.  In  this  case  the  generic  term 
Liguriiua,  bestowed  b;  Koch  in  1810  (Slliigth.  n.  Vog.  Buems,  p.  226),  tnkea 
precedence  of  Chlumpka  given  ti;  Baanpnrte.  That  of  Chlorii,  applied  b; 
Covier  in  1800  (Levonii  d'Anat,  Comp.  lab.  ii.),  has  been  objected  to  from  its 
limilkiit;  to  the  Chlam  of  botanists,  but  if  it  be  used  another  specific  term 
needs  t«  be  fonnd,  and  nocordinglj  that  conferred  by  Bwainaon  in  1837  (Hiit.  and 
ClaMlf.  of  Birds,  ii.  p.  2S1)  should  be  added,  and  the  S|>eincs  will  then  stand  as 
Chhrk  Jtavigfalrr—fOT  the  rarious  epithets  by  which  the  eldeat  Brehm  bad  pre- 

tiflusly  Lriinl  to  distingaish  th^  iadistingaiBhabte  "  tuhipccici"  of  this  tiird  sbould 
c  diategiirdeil  by  evury  one  who  has  at  henrt  tht  aimpliScntion  of  noiueaclatnrBl 
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SeEDTOB    HOBTHLiNUS,    K.  L,  Kocll*. 

THE    SERIN. 

BiRinus,  K.  L  Kochf- — Bill  bard,  Mrong,  short,  soniewhii.t  oonical,  bnt  very 
broiul  at  tbe  baea  &ncl  with  the  dialal  half  suddcii);  ilimiaisfaiDg  to  the  tip  ; 
mandiWea  neBrly  eqnal  in  aiie,  hut  tho  u[>per  a  little  longer  than  the  lower ; 
edgea  plain.  NoBtrila  basal,  snpemal,  round  and  hidden  hj  projecting  and 
recurved  frontal  ptomes.  Qape  alraigbt.  Wing!i  with  the  Grat  primary  ao  emnll 
aa  lo  »Mm  wanting ;  the  second,  third  and  fourth  nearly  ot|nal,  hut  the  third 
>  trifle  ths  longfit— none  of  them  howeTsr  mnch  surpawing  the  fifth,  which  on 
the  contrary  ii  cooffideralily  longer  than  the  ajxtb.  Tail  moderate,  rather  deeply 
forked.  TaiiDB  alender,  and  aborter  than  the  middle  toe,  scutellat«  in  front, 
eoTercd  at  the  ride  by  a  single  plate,      Clawa  small  and  rather  weak. 

The  Seri!i,  a  Fineh  closely  allied  to  the  Canary-bird  and  long 
known  to  inhabit  many  parts  of  Europe,  has  of  late  years  been 
observed  to  be  extending  its  range  on  the  continent,  and,  aa 
in  such  a  case  might  well  he  expected,  has  appeared  in  England. 
The  first  recorded  example  is  that  hy  Mr.  W.  Hazel  |  (Nat. 
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1853,  p.  20),  who  siiid  thut  n  male  was  caught,  in  April 
1852,  near  Eaatney  Fort,  about  a  mile  from  Portsmouth,  and 
having  been  paired  with  a  lien  Canary-bird  produced  a  brood 
of  mulea,  which  onfortiiuately  deceased.  On  June  20th, 
1859,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Bond  (Zool.  p.  7105),  a  Serin, 
believed  to  be  a  female,  was  caught  near  Brighton  and  taken  to 
Mr.  Pratt  of  that  town,  while  Mr.  Rowley  stated  (Ibis,  1861, 
p.  113}  that  he  had  been  told  of  three  other  examples  of  the 
species,  taken  by  Brighton  birdcatchers  and  cast  aside  from 
ignorance  of  their  valne.  Mr.  Bond  also  iu  the  same  com- 
mnnication  mentions  having  seen  a  male  captnred  soon  after 
the  severe  storm  in  October,  1859,  near  London.  Mr.  Cecil 
Smith  (B.  Somers.  p.  180)  states  that  in  January  or 
February,  1866,  be  was  shewn  an  example  said  to  have 
been  shot  at  Taunton,  which  passed  into  the  posseasiou  of 
Mr,  Byne,  of  Bishop's  Hnll,  and  was  hy  him  submitted  to 
Mr,  Gonld's  inspection.  Mr,  Monk  announced  (Zuol.  s.s. 
p.  229)  the  capture,  at  Hove  near  Brighton,  on  April  19th, 
1866,  of  a  hen  Serin,  which  ho  saw  alive  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, and  this,  with  another  of  those  obtained  in  that 
neighhourbood,  is  now  in  his  collection,  where,  thanks  to 
his  kindueHS,  the  Editor  has  seen  them.  Mr.  Bond  too  re- 
corded (Zool,  B,B.  p.  1984)  another  example  which  he  saw 
at  a  bird-stulfer's  at  Brighton,  taken,  he  was  told,  in  April 
1869,  This  is  very  likely  the  same  as  one  noticed,  according 
to  Mr,  Harting  (Handb.  Br,  B.  p,  112},  by  Mr.  Lucas  as 
obtained  at  Worthing  on  May  4th  in  that  year — though,  as  will 
be  seen,  the  dates  do  not  agree.  On  April  Ifith,  1873,  a  hen, 
which  was  afterwards  bronght  to  the  Editor  by  Mr,  Borrer, 
was  procured  at  Brighton  and  is  now  in  his  collection. 

In  regarding  all  these  opcurrences  it  must,  however,  be 

incideDtall;.  menltong  the  iirat  occurrence  of  Uie  Serin,  he  itated  tbnt  be  pos- 
lessed  an  O-Tample  of  Crithaipv  t/irt/sopiir/a  {a  WeBt-Africiui  liird)  tiken  near 
Portamouth,  Mid  also  that  n  specimen  either  of  Paair  hitpaiiiolenilt  or  of 
Petmnia  itulln — he  seeoia  ucccrWin  which — was  killed  a  fuw  jiuin  before,  about 
STe  mllea  from  that  place,  and  vnu  then  In  tbe  Museum  of  its  FhiloBopbicol 
Booietj.  Notice  of  tbis  last,  bo  ndded,  he  sent  to  the  Author  of  tliie  work,  but 
oa  he  did  not  think  fit  to  inclndc  it  b  his  laal  Edition,  the  present  Editor  ilMing  . 
it  unntMaaarj  l<     "        " 
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borne  in  mind  that  the  Serin  is  a  very  popular  cape-bird 
on  tile  eontiueut,  and  has  doubtless  often  been  imported  to 
this  country,  where  if  one  escaped  it  might  easily  subsist 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  On  the  other  baud,  must  it 
be  remarked  that  the  majority  of  examples  recorded  have 
occurred  in  spring — the  very  season  when  a  species  lite  this 
would  in  all  probability  reach  England — and  the  dates 
accordingly  point  to  its  appearances  as  voluntary  acts.  The 
steady  progress,  mostly  in  a  northward  direction,  which  on 
the  continent  this  bii-d  has  of  late  years  been  making  is 
attested  by  so  many  trustworthy  naturalieta  that  it  must  be 
taken  as  fully  eetabhshed,  and  since  this  fact  has  been 
especially  obBerved  in  Germany— a  country  wherein  orni- 
thology has  for  so  long  a  time  been  carefnlly  studied — the 
less  hesitation  should  be  felt  at  its  acceptance.  The  evi- 
dence is  too  long  for  a  snmmary  of  it  even  to  be  inserted 
here.*  Enough  to  say  that  there  are  many  districts  in 
which  the  species  is  now  common,  though  within  bat  a 
few  years  it  was  rare,  if  not  entirely  unknown  in  them. 

Of  English  ornithologists  few  have  enjoyed  better  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  bird  than  Mr. 
Dresser,  who  has  studied  its  habits  in  Western  Germany,  in 
Styria,  and  in  Spain.  The  following  is  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  them  iu  his  admirable  '  Birds  of  Europe,' 

"  The  Serin  Finch  inhabits  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
skirting  the  plains,  but  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  plains 
themselves;  nov  is  it  found  in  the  mountains,  being  there 
replaced  by  the  Citril  Fincht.  It  is  usually  to  he  met  with 
iu  the  orchards  and  gardens  and  in  the  vineyards,  frequently 
in  gardens  which  are  surrounded  by  houses,  in  which  last 
locahty  it   is   tolerably  tame — though,   so   far   as  my  own 

*  The  ctiief  rsceiit  auUionties  fur  this  and  Bereml  olber  poiDta  at  interect  are 
Hen-  Jaliuii  Ho^munn  {Nsamannia,  1S52,  iii.  pp.  5S-61),  Capt.  Ton  HomeTer 
(Jotirn.  fiir  Om.  1862,  pp.  97-lOfl  ;  1867,  p.  387  ;  Zool.  Q«rt.  ]86S,  pp.  ISS- 
202),  Dt,  EoLnhert  (Jonrn.  tiit  Om.  I86»,  pp.  386-388),  Pastor  Jttckel  (Zool. 
Htn.  1808,  pp.  (05-108>,  Dr.  Lieb«  (Jnatn.  fiir  Om.  187fi,  p.  2U0}  and  M. 
Sirie  Qo^pat'a  '  MonogtnpliiG  du  Cini'  (Paiia  :  18TJi|. 

t  This  ipwiea  al»  w  uid  M  bate  oeenired  iu  England,  but  liiningh  a  tiiiaUtk« 
(Zool  «-■>.  pp.  in84,  3(\-i2). 
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cxpeiiGuce  goes,  it  ia  vory  shv  and  difficult  of  approach 
ontside  the  town.  During  the  fortnight  I  spent  at  Htaufen 
ill  Breisgau  (Baden),  in  June  last  [1875],  I  never  got  within 
range  of  one  outside  the  town,  though  on  several  oocaaionB 
I  saw  and  heard  it.  In  the  town  itself  I  several  times  saw 
specimens ;  but  as  they  doubtless  bad  nestB  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  as,  besides,  it  would  not  well  do  to  tihoot  in 
the  town,  I  did  not  obtain  a  specimen.  It  may  easily  be 
recognized  l>y  its  call-note  and  flight.  Tho  former  some- 
what resembles  that  of  ilm  Canary,  but  may  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  any  one  who  has  beard  it.  Its  song  ia  poor, 
and  lacks  both  depth  and  melody,  being  merely  a  con- 
tinuous twittering  warble,  generally  uttered,  it  would  seem, 
as  the  bird  is  seated  on  the  topmost  spray  of  sumo  tree, 
naually  a  fruit-tree.  Its  flight  ia  exceedingly  swift,  and  may 
not  inaptly  be  compared  to  that  of  a  Saud-Martin,  which  it 
far  more  nearly  resembles  than  that  of  any  other  Finch.  It 
sometimes  sings  whilst  on  the  wing ;  that  is,  it  will  fly  np  from 
the  spray  on  which  it  has  been  seated  like  a  Tree- Pipit,  and 
will  continue  its  song  during  the  short  time  it  is  in  the  air. 

"  It  feeds  chiefly  on  seeds  of  various  kinds  ;  at  least  all 
those  I  have  at  diflerent  times  shot,  and  the  contents  of 
whose  stomachs  I  examined,  had  been  feeding  on  these 
alone — grass-seeds  and  those  of  the  various  wild  plants  and 
weeds,  chiefly  such  us  are  oily ;  and  it  appears  always  to  shell 
the  seeds  and  discard  the  husks  before  swallowing  them.  It 
seeks  after  food  in  fields,  gardens,  and  es{>ecially  in  the  vine- 
yards, in  which  last  it  is  usually  to  he  found. 

"  The  nest  is  a  very  neat,  compact  httle  stnicture,  very 
carefully  made  and  neatly  shaped.  It  is  built  of  fine  roots 
and  grass-bents,  and  neatly  lined  with  feathers  and  horse- 
hair. The  outer  portion  of  the  nest  appears  to  be  inter- 
woven with  spiders'  webs  ;  and  a  few  hits  of  lichen  and  grey 
mosB  are  affixed  here  and  there.  A  nest  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Carl  Sachse,  taken  near  Frankfort,  is  built  in  the 
fork  between  three  upright  small  branches  of  a  lilac  tree, 
and  is  constructed!  entirely  of  fine  grass-stems  and  rootlets, 
inlerniixod  with  cotlon  and   woollen   threads.     These  lattei 
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are  utilized  more  especially  to  bind  (lie  atructiire  to  tho 
branches,  which  is  moat  effectually  and  strongly  douc,  odd  of 
the  branches  being  encircleil  at  least  a  dozen  times  with  a 
long  piece  of  tolerably  stout  woollen  thread.  The  liniuf; 
consists  merely  of  somewhat  finer  grasa-steme  than  those 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  exterior  portion." 

The  eggs,  said  to  be  four  or  five  in  nuralier,  measure  from 
■63  to  '6  by  '49  to  '45  in.,  and  are  of  a  pale  greenish- white, 
or  enffhsed  with  light  reddish-brown  so  aa  to  appear  of  a 
yellowish  cream-colour,  ou  which  ai'e  blotches,  spota  and 
specks  of  a  dark  reddish-brown — aometimes  nearly  black. 

This  species  is  but  rare  in  Belgium*  and  aa  yet  does  not 
seem  to  have  bred  nearer  to  us  than  Luxemburg.  A  single 
example  has  been  obtained  in  Heligoland  and  two  in 
Sleswick ;  but  it  is  mrely  if  ever  to  be  met  with  in  North 
Germany,  and  it  does  not  become  common  till  we  ascend 
the  Rhine  to  Kfniuz.  In  that  neighbourhood  however  and 
around  Frankfort-on-tbe-Maine,  it  is  in  summer  pretty 
plentiful.  Passing  over  Tburiugia  and  most  part  of 
Saxony,  where  it  does  not  seam  to  appear,  it  has  of  late 
yeara  shewn  itself  abundantly  in  Lneatia  and  Silesia. 
Thence  to  the  south-east  it  is  common  in  Bohemia  and 
Ualizia,  but  rare  in  Traussylvania  ;  nor  is  it  very  frequent 
in  Bulgaria,  though  it  becomes  more  plentiful  in  Bessarabia 
and  Roumelia,  and  in  Greece^wbere  it  is  said  to  he  resident 
—it  is  common,  as  it  also  is  in  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine — 
but  in  the  last  it  is  only  found  in  winter  and  near  the  sea, 
while  a  nearly  allied  apecies,  ,S',  aurifronn,  takes  its  place  as  a 
resident.  It  haa,  however,  been  observed  in  Sinai  and  in 
Egypt  as  far  as  Cairo.  In  North -Western  Africa  from 
Tunis  to  Morocco,  it  is  much  more  abundant,  and  at 
Tangier  immense  flights  croas  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  in 
spring  and  autumn.     Nevertheless  a   considerable  number 

*  TeTDinincii't  an)>rt1on  lu  (a  ll<  oCFDirenpc  in  Hollanil  ie  probably  (h  Mr. 
Laboucheiv  aiiggiuta  to  the  writer)  exiilniaed  l>y  (lie  fact  tiuA  in  bis  tima  lh« 
nttme  o(  (bat  country  in  iv>minna  Hiieech  incIuiW  whnl  la  nnw  knowD  la  Balgtam. 
Tlic  bird,  which  Fiber  killed  nt  HumfIIi  in  loeUml  ami  raferreJ  to  thia  spociei, 

^  bocn  ornithologiita  who  rccog- 
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remain  to  breed  in  Algeri 
visit  at]  tbe  islands  nf  tbe 
group    to  the   eastward, 
numerous  and  resident  in 


a.  In  winter  it  would  seem  to 
Mediterranean  from  the  Baienrio 

It  is  found  in  Portngal  and  is 
many  parts  of  Spain,  as  well  as 


throughout  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  France ;  but 
further  to  the  northward,  except  towards  the  German  frontier. 
it  is  oulj  a  straggler.  In  Italy  it  is  generally  distributed, 
but  partially  so  in  Switzerland,  though  said  to  breed  yearly 
and  commonly  about  6eneva.  As  before  intimated  it  is  abnn- 
dant  in  South  Germany,  especially  on  the  Upper  and  Middle 
Rhine,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 

The  cock  baa  tbe  hill  born -coloured,  with  the  lower  man- 
dible paler :  the  irides  dark  brown  :  immediately  above  the 
nostrils  is  a  transverse  line  of  dull  greyisb-olive.  which, 
excepting  a  patch  on  tbe  forehead  and  a  streak  above  and 
below  each  eye  of  bright  gamboge-yellow,  is  the  prevailing 
colour  of  tbe  bead,  ear-coverta  and  neck — being  mixed  bow- 
ever  with  yellow  on  the  nape  ;  the  mantle  and  back  are  dark 
greyish-brown,  each  feather  being  more  or  less  broadly 
edged  with  yellow  ;  the  least  wing-coverts  are  blackish- 
brown  tipped  with  yellow  ;  the  rest  with  the  quill- feathers, 
both  of  wings  and  tail,  greyish- brown,  narrowly  bordered 
with  primrose -ye  How,  which  on  the  terlials  is  broader  hot 
inclining  to  greyish-bnfF ;  the  rump  is  bright  gamboge- 
yellow;  the  upper  tail-coverts  blackish- brown  ivith  yellow 
edges  ;  the  chin,  throat,  sides  of  tbe  neck  beneath  the  ear- 
coverts,  and  breast,  are  bright  gamboge -yd  low,  streaked  on  tbe 
aides  of  tbe  breast  and  flanks  with  blackish-brown,  and  paling 
on  the  boliy  which,  with  the  vent  and  tbe  lower  tail-eoverts, 
is  white ;  tbe  inner  wing-coverts  are  greyish,  tinged  with 
yellow  :  the  logs  and  toes  pale  brown,  tbe  clawa  darker. 

The  hen  is  very  similar,  but  has  much  less  yollow,  and 
that  not  so  bright  in  tint ;  tbe  middle  wing-coverts  also  are 
edged  with  pale  buff.  In  winter  the  yellow  of  the  cook, 
especially  on  the  head,  is  much  obscured  by  greyisb-oUit 
and  on  the  wing-coverts  inclines  to  pale  buff. 

The  whole  length  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half;  thai  | 
the  wing  from  the  carpal  joint  two  inches  and  four-fifths. 


Carduelis  ELEOAN8,   Stephens*. 
THE  OOLDFINCH. 

Carduelis  elegans. 

,  Erissonf.  —  Bill  hard,  nearlj  couioil  hut  glightlj  eompreswl,  the 
pnint  slender  anJ  sfa&rp.  NiMtrili  bu&l,  IslcrnI,  TODnd,  nnd  hidden  by  pruJMt- 
\Bf  uid  motTed  plomes.  Ospa  slightly  curved.  WingB  ntber  long  uid  pointed ; 
the  first  primaryfineljBtteDiialed  and  wBmall  iul«Beem  HBntini',  tfaetecand.Ifaird 
nnd  foarth  nearly  eqaal,  but  tbe  second  the  longest.  Tail  more  or  leBS  moderate, 
■nil  forked.  Tarsae  abort  and  rather  Btoot,  uutellatc  in  front,  eovered  at  the 
■id«  by  a  single  plal«.     Claws  inoiUrate. 

The  genns  Carduelis,  founded  by  Brieson  to  receive  the 
OoldGnch  and  some  other  hirda,  has  been  pretty  generally 
adopted  by  naturalists,  though  maDy  have  still  further  sub- 
divided it. 

Gaj  plumage,  lively  habits,  an  agreeable  form  and  song, 
with  an  endearing  dispoaition,  are  such  atrong  recommenda- 
tions, that  the  Goldfinch  has  been,  and  will  probably  long 
be,  one  of  the  most  favourite  cage-birds.  So  well  does  thia 
species  bear  confinement  that  it  haa  been  known  to  live  ten 
s  in  captivity,  continuing  in  song  the  greater  part  of  each 
,r,  p.  3(1  (I82fl).  t  Orn,  iii.  p.  Stl  (ITrtO). 
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year."  For  some  centuries  there  iiave  been  porsona  who  have 
amrised  theiDHelves  with  toacliing  it  a  variety  of  tricks,  the 
commonest  being  that  of  drawing  up  water  for  its  own  nse 
in  a  toy  buckotf ,  or  of  raisiug  the  lid  of  tlie  box  which  con- 
tains its  food,  while  still  greater  ingenuity  has  been  wasted 
in  teaching  it  feats  of  a  character  far  more  unnatural},  and 
therefore  to  a  naturalist  eminently  distasteful.  All  these 
qualities,  combined  with  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
caught,  render  tiie  Goldfinch  one  of  the  moat  important 
subjects  of  the  bird-dealer's  traffic,  and  the  number  netted 
— chiefly  iu  the  southern  counties — in  autumn  and  spring 
is  enormous.  Mr.  Hussey  in  18C0  (Zool.  p.  7144)  pat  the 
average  animal  captures  of  this  species  near  Worthing  at 
about  1154  dozens— nearly  all  being  cock-birds — and  it  would 
seem  that  a  still  larger  number  used  to  be  yearly  taken 
within  ten  miles  of  Brighton,  where,  according  to  Mr, 
Swayslund  (a  witness  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Bird-Protection) ,  a  boy  conld  catch  forty  dozens 

*  Seanvr,  not  on  bis  ovn  ftuihorit;  honevar,  tvlln  of  one  nliieb  tru  itKnlg- 

Ihrtt  yeaiB  old  I 

t  Prom  tbin  fact  tbe  bin)  a  litneifallj  known  ia  aome  parti  of  England  « 
tbe  "  Draw- water "  ;  but  ita  coromoiiert  lotal  name  pflrh«p»  is  "King  H«try"  or 
"Redc«p,"  wbilo  ia  wme  of  thti  Midlnnil  conntiea  it  is  Icnned  "  Pnind  Tailor." 
Id  Sir  T.  Bioiroes  time  it  aeoma  to  bsve  baca  knawa  M  a  "  Fool'e  Coat." 

t  8jnie,  writing  in  1823.  rtales  (Treat.  Rr.  Song-Birdi,  p.  183)  that  *  few 
jeam  before  a  certain  Sienr  Roman  exhibituil  a  numlier  of  trained  Finebes  (Qold- 
Kncliea,  Linnets  and  Cniuriee)  wbiab  enacted  aomo  ■onderful  parti :— Oni  acemed 
dead,  and  wai  held  Dp  bj  tbe  tnil  or  claw,  witbont  eibihiting  anj  iiign  of  life  :  a 
■econd  atood  on  it*  bead  witb  iU  clawi  in  tbe  air  ;  *  lliird  imitated  n  Dntoh  milk  - 
maid  going  to  market  with  paila  on  ila  abonldera  ;  a  fanith  mimicked  a  Venetian 
KJrl  looking  oat  of  a  window ;  a  GUb  appeared  na  a  loldier,  and  moanled  guard 
aa  a  eentinel ;  a  aiilb  acted  as  a  cannoneer,  and,  witb  cap  on  head,  liretock  on 
■boulder  and  matcb  in  claw,  diacbarged  a  small  caonoD.  Tbe  aame  bird  aleo 
feigned  to  have  been  wonnded,  and  was  wheeled  in  a  barrow,  to  eonvej  it,  ai  it 
were,  to  the  hospitai ;  atter  which  it  Sew  awaj  before  the  oompan;.  A  KTcnth 
tnineil  a  kind  of  windmiil ;  and  the  last  stood  in  the  midst  of  some  fireworks 
■hioh  were  discharged  all  round  it,  wlthont  exhibiting  tbe  least  symptom  of  fear. 
In  our  own  time  other  "performing"  birds  have  brought  their  msstere  macb 
gain  and  passing  credit  from  a  (botisb  public.  The  only  thing  which  oan  remndlc 
the  naturalist  to  witnessing  anch  dlsplajra.  violating  tbe  laws  of  oitare  as  tbej  do 
eqnalljr  with  that  melaneholT  exhibition  ironically  called  the  "  Bappj  Psmilj," 
!*  tbe  apparently  welt-fonoded  belief  in  tbe  doeilit]'  of  the  aoldfinch  being 
great  that  little  if  anj  croeltj  is  rcfinireil  to  ■' perfect''  it*  eH Mention. 
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in  a  moruiiig.  In  that  neiglibourliood,  however,  it  has  now 
become  comparatively  scarce  owiug,  in  part,  to  the  fatal 
practice  of  catching  the  birds  prior  to  or  during  the  breed- 
ing-season, and  not  an  hundred  may  be  seen  even  at  the 
moat  favourable  time  of  year.* 

In  spring,   and  early  summer,   the  Goldfinch   frequents 
gardens  aud  orchards.     Hurdia  wrote : — 
"  I  lore  to  see  tbe  Utile  noldanch  pluck 
The  grouadsil's  featfaer'd  wed,  and  tvil  and  twit; 
And  tbeo  in  how-'r  of  apple  tiloHotii*  pernh'd, 
Trim  bis  e>f  «iiit,  atirl  pay  as  with  a  soDg. 
I  BDDld  not  hold  bim  jM-is'iier  (or  tbe  world." 

Village  Curate  (1738),  p.  4t. 
The  Goldfinch  builds  a  very  neat  nest,  generally  in  au 
apple-  or  pear-tree,  but  very  frequently  near  the  end  of  a  leafy 
bough  of  a  borse-chestuut  or  sycamore ;  and  more  seldom  in 
a  hedge,  a  thick  bush  in  a  copse,  or  an  evergreen  in  a  shrub- 
liery,  A  uest  before  me  is  formed  on  tbe  outside  with  fine 
twigs  of  fir,  green  bents,  fine  roots,  wool,  and  pieces  of  white 
worsted,  interwoven  together ;  and  is  lined  with  willow-down, 
feathers  and  numerous  long  hairs. f 

The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  frencb  white, 
with  a  few  spots  and  lines  of  pale  purple  and  dark  reddish- 
brown,  but  occasionally  boldly  and  mach  more  marked  or 
partly  suffused  with  brownish-purple ;  they  measure  from 
■72  to  -6  by  from  -53  to  "47  in. 

*  Rci-ort  from  the  Select  Committee  aa  Wild  Uirda  Frateotinn  Ac  Ordered 
i'j  the  Honm  of  CommODn  to  be  printed,  23  Jut;  IS7S,  pp.  102-1(IS. 

t  II  hu  been  well  obaerrcd  that  "binli  will  in  ^nenl  take  tbe  Qiatfriivli  (or 
building  wbich  tbe^  ean  mo«t  eull;  procure."  Bolton  wj*  {Harnuinui  UnmlU, 
pnC  p.  vi,):  -"On  Ifae  tenth  of  Maf,  *.■>.  173*2,  I  obKrved  >  pair  of  goldfincbn 
li^nniog  to  mike  Uieir  not  in  my  garden :  thej  bad  Ibnned  the  groundwork  with 
man.  sraio,  ftp.  u  oinal,  bat  on  mj  Mattering  small  par(»ls  of  wool  in  different 
put*  nf  the  garden,  Umj  in  ■  great  measare  left  oif  the  nn  of  tbcit  own  stuff, 
and  enipluyeil  the  wool;  afterward,  I  gave  them  cotton,  on  wbiob  they  rejected 
the  wool,  and  proceeded  wilb  tbe  cotton ;  the  thiid  day  I  aupplied  them  with  iin« 
down,  nu  which  tbey  fonook  both  tbe  other,  aod  finished  their  work  with  tbii 
lant  nrticle-  The  neat,  when  eomple'ed,  was  onmewhat  Ihilgcr  than  ia  oauaJly 
iiuute  >7  thia  bird,  but  retained  the  pretty  loundnew  of  figure,  and  neatnea  of 
workmanship,  whii'h  it  proper  to  the  guldfini'h.  The  oest  was  enmpleted  in  the 
tpaoe  of  threr  -layis  and  reioaincJ  anaecnpteil  for  the  (|wce  uf  four  days,  tfaa  Brat 
egg  not  Iwinu  kid  till  the  leventh  diij  from  tlic  beginniop  nf  tln>  work.  ' 
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The  3'oung  are  said  to  be  fed  for  a  time  witli  caterpillars 
and  other  insects,  and,  when  ahle  to  follow  their  parents,  they 
rove  together  iu  small  flocks  over  commons  and  uncultivated 
lands  to  feed  ou  the  seeds  of  the  thistle,  hurdock  and  dande- 
lion, with  chickweed.  groundsel  and  plantain.  While  thus 
engaged,  they  may  ha  seen  clinging  in  all  positions  to  the 
stems,  picking  ont  their  favourite  portions.  If  approached 
too  near,  the  little  party,  one  hy  one,  move  off  to  the  next 
patch,  with  undulating  flight,  twittering  as  they  rise,  and 
one  may  with  Grahame  say  of  each, 

'*  and  aoe  him  slratcb  hiB  wing,^ 

A  fniry  fan  o£  golden  spokea  it  seenii." 

lUrdi  of  ScotloHiUnoe),  p.  4B. 
Thus  they  fare  through  autumn  and  winter,  living  chiefly 
on  various  seeds,  particularly  those  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Byngeneaioua  plants  ",  and  do  good  service  to  the  agriculturist 
by  consuming  the  prolific  source  of  many  a  noxious  weed. I 
Enapp  says  that  in  spring  the  Goldfinch  picks  out  the  seeds 
from  fir-cones,  and  Thompson  remarks  that  he  has  observed, 
thongh  very  rarely,  remains  of  coleopterous  insects  in  its 
stomach,  iu  which  fragments  of  stone  or  brick  were  always 
present. 

The  Goldfinch  breeds  regularly  in  almost  every  English 
county,  Northumberland  perhaps  excepted.  Throughout 
Great  Britain,  however,  it  is  a  regular  though  partial 
migrant.  To  this  fact  Neville  Wood  in  183!)  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  to  draw  attentiou  (Br.  Song-Birds,  p.  364),  and 
the  late  Mr.  Newrbau  (Zool.  p.  984)  afterwards  strongly 
insisted  on  it,  shelving  that  the  bird  absolutely  disappeared 

*  Prof.  SWenattnp  has  noliceil  [VMensk.  Meddelelser  Niturli.  Foren.  1863,  pp. 
373  377)  two  siDgnlar  trsiU  m  Ma  Urd'«  ha1>ite,  u  obscrrnl  in  Denmark,  vhiib 
■ecm  to  hire  not  been  before  recorded.  The  fiiM  is  that  it  frequently  ittAckR  ■ 
twig  of  lime  or  wiUoir,  and,  dexWrouilj  jtripping  off  the  bark  with  ita  pointed 
bill,  deronn  the  inner  liasos,  leaving  the  ebrcds  of  the  bark  hanging  down.  The 
second  is  lh«t,  when  feeding  on  a  bough  the  iprajs  ot  which  are  not  inilividqally 
stiff  enough  to  bear  its  weight  and  give  it  a  firm  footing,  it  grtkeps  sevenl  nf  them 
and,  farming  them  as  it  tiere  into  a  faggot,  in  Ihun  ennblecl  to  maintain  a  hold 
naEBeiently  alead;  for  ita  purpOH. 

f  Thia  is  howeier  denied  hy  H.  Qn^t  in  his  '  Monographic  dn  Chardonneret ' 
(Purin:  1873). 
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from  Herefordshire  in  winter.  It  is  eingnlar  that  nearly 
all  ornithologistB  had  omitted  to  notice  what  birdcatchere 
Lad  known  from  time  immemorial,  but  the  fact  has  latterly 
been  recognized  by  unprofessional  observers,  and  by  no  one 
more  fully  thau  Mr,  Knox  (Om.  Rambles,  Lett.  vii.).  In 
most  parts  of  England,  where  sufScient  food  exists,  some 
Goldfinches  pass  the  winter,  but  the  bulk  of  them— their 
numbers  being  increased  by  foreign  arrivals  in  our  Eastern 
Counties — depart  in  autumn  toward  the  south  coast,  and  on 
reaching  the  seaboard  move  mostly  to  the  eastward  till  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Cbanuel  become  visible  from  the 
Kentish  cliffs,  and  thither  they  fly.  Of  those  that  remain 
with  us,  it  may  be  said  that  thoy  are  nearly  always  shifting 
their  ground— the  quest  of  food  probably  urging  their  move- 
ments, though  impatience  of  extreme  cold,  from  tbe  direct 
or  indirect  effects  of  which  they  Buffer  much,  has  most  likely 
also  to  do  with  their  flittings.  Spots  indeed  there  are, 
neglected  by  tbe  agricalturist,  wherein  some  may  be  seen 
even  at  the  dreariest  season  of  tho  year,  hut  those  that 
abide  in  this  country  in  n-iuter  bear  no  comparison,  in  point 
of  number,  with  those  that  seek  their  fortune  abroad. 

Tho  diminished  numbers  of  this  species,  owing  to  ho 
many  being  netted  for  cage-birds  at  or  about  the  breeding- 
season,  has  already  been  noticed,  but  there  is  probably  a  far 
stronger  cause  of  its  growing  scarcity  throughout  the  king- 
dom. This  is  the  continually  increasing  cultivation  of  waste 
lands,  and  the  extirpation  of  weeds  from  those  already  under 
tillage  or  used  as  pasture,  essential  to  the  system  of  high 
farming  which  has  of  late  years  conferred  so  many  benefits 
on  the  nation  at  large.  To  expect  any  change,  except  for  the 
worse  as  regards  the  Goldfinch,  were  vain,  yet  well-directed 
legislative  measures  to  preserve  the  remaining  commons  from 
enclosure  may,  in  England  at  least,  put  off  tho  evil  day  in 
which  there  shall  be  no  more  any  Goldfinches  to  gladden  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  rambler,*  and,  seconded  by  judicious 
restrictions  on  the  season  when  these  birds  should  be  caught, 
might  ensure  to  future  generations  sights  and  sounds  other- 
*  The  " acdlimntiien "  sho  have  introJuouil  the  t>aDt:  nf  tbUtlM  uid  mgwoita 
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wine  only  to  he  read  of  in  works  of  tbie  and  preceding  time. 
Conclufiive  evidence  as  to  the  baleful  effect  of  improved 
cultivation  on  Goldfincbes  baa  been  given  by  many  observers, 
and  by  none  better  tbaii  Rlr.  Hepburn,  who,  writing  (Zoo!. 
p.  300)  in  1843  of  East  Lolbian,  "  wbero  tbey  were  once  as 
plentiful  as  sparrows,"  says: — "Grey-headed  plougbmen 
talk  of  tboir  services  among  the  tlnstles,  and  other  weeds  in 
the  outsold ;  but  infield  and  outfield,  the  wretched  agri- 
cultural practices  of  the  olden  times,  have  alike  passed  away, 
and  with  them  this  bright  finch,  which  is  now  only  known 
as  a  rare  straggler."  Here  we  have,  we  may  hope,  an 
eiLtreme  case,  but  something  like  it  has  doubtless  been  long 
going  on  almost  every  where  in  the  island. 

It  is  still  found,  however,  throughout  Scotland  to 
Sntherland^suitable  localities,  which  in  many  parts  are  but 
few  and  far  between,  being  of  course  understood.*  The 
like  may  be  said  of  Ireland,  where,  though  inhabiting  all 
four  provinces,  it  is  by  no  means  generally  distributed,  and, 
according  to  Thompson,  is  capricious  in  its  appearance, 
deserting,  without  obvious  reason,  places  which  it  formerly 
frequented.  Precise  details  of  its  distribution,  especially  as 
regards  the  south-west,  are  wanting,  but  the  same  author  says 
that  Cushandall  in  Antrim  is  its  stronghold  in  Ulster,  Mr. 
E.  Warren  records  it  as  resident  and  common  about  Killala 
Bay,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Sinclair  informs  the  Editor  that  it  is 
very  common  in  Donegal  in  winter,  though  rare  in  summer. 
It  is  not  known  to  visit  either  Orkney  or  Shetland.  In 
Norway  it  is  not  with  certainty  known  to  breed  further  to 
the  northward  than  lat.  G4^°,  and  that  only  here  and  there, 
but  in  Sweden  it  does  not  seem  to  extend  beyond  Upsala, 
being  however  common  in  the  south.  In  Finland  it  would 
appear  not  to  have  been  observed  till  1840,  and  not  yet  to 
have  occurred  except  in  a  few  spots  on  its  southern  coast. 

to  oar  RDtipodeB  might  be  compolleil  tn  curry  Ibitber  their  Bnticlote  in  Ibis  pleu- 
jug  bird  ;  uid  the  Gdpb,  incarrcil  b;  tboM  who  auBer  the  former  to  grow  oo  their 
property,  might  be  norae  spent  thin  encoanglDg  the  prnpogalion  of  tie  latter. 

•  According  to  Don  (aa  quoted  by  Mr.  R.  Gray)  the  h»rd  winter  of  1813  in- 
flicted u  loa  u]>on  the  spi'ciei  which  it  nerer  ncoTered,  ind  Weir  informed 
Mncgillivra;  thai  inaoy  iMrrished  in  Ihu  deep  unuwa  of  1823. 
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Id  RuEsia  on  tbe  contrary  it  has  penetrated  to  Arcliangel, 
tbongh  but  rarely  seen  tbere ;  it  is  however  very  common  on 
the  Houtbeni  steppes.  It  ia  not  known  from  Siberia,  but  ia 
pretty  common  in  Circassia.  It  reaches  Turkestan  and  has 
been  obtained  by  several  naturahsts  in  Persia.  lu  Asia 
Minor,  from  Trebizond  to  Smyrna,  it  is  common  and  resident, 
and  bas  been  met  with  in  Palestine.  Id  Lower  Egypt  it  is 
rather  abundant  in  winter,  but  does  not  ascend  the  Nile- 
valley,  it  is  said,  above  Cairo.  It  is  plentiful  in  most  parts 
nf  Algeria  and  Eastern  Morocco,  and  there  are  places  in  the 
Tell,  indeed,  iu  which  Mr.  J.  H,  Gurney  says  it  is  the  com- 
monest bird,  while  it  extends  its  range  to  tbe  Canaries  and 
Madeira.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  it  is  more  or 
less  universally  distributed  in  suitable  localities,  and  ac- 
cording to  Col.  Irby  is  tbe  moat  common  bird  in  Southern 
Spain. 

The  bill  is  nearly  white  tinged  with  pink  and  tipped  with 
black  :  irides  dusky  brown  :  a  thin  line  over  the  nostrils,  and 
the  lores,  black;  forehead  bright,  glossy  crimson-red  ex- 
tending to  behind  the  eyes ;  crown  and  back  of  the  head 
black,  whence  a  band  of  the  same  descends  on  each  side  of 
the  neck ;  nape  below  this  band  buffy-whtte  ;  back,  scapulars 
and  rump,  wood-brown  ;  lesser  wing-coverts  black,  but  in 
winter  often  broadly  tipped  with  bnffy-white ;  greater  wing- 
coverts  and  tbe  outer  web  of  the  basal  half  of  each  primary 
after  the  second,  brilliant  gamboge -ye  How ;  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  primaries,  and  all  the  other  wing-quills  black, 
tipped  with  white,  which  on  tho  tertials  becomes  buff  in  winter ; 
npper  tail-coverts  grejish-wbite  tipped  with  wood-brown  ;  tail- 
qnilla  black — the  two  outer  feathers  on  each  side  with  an  irre- 
gularly shaped  spot  of  white  on  the  inner  web  and  the  rest 
tipped  with  buffy-white;  chin  and  fore  part  of  the  cheeks, 
bright  crimson-red ;  the  rest  of  the  cheeks  and  ear-coverts 
white,  clouded  on  the  latterwith  dull  brown  ;  throat  and  lower 
parts  dull  white,  more  or  less  deeply  tinged  on  tbe  sides  of  the 
breast,  body  and  flanks,  with  wood-bro*vn  ;  lower  under  wing- 
coverts  white,  except  those  of  tbe  carpus  which  are  hlackiah : 
legs  and  toes  pale  flesh-colour;  claws  brown. 
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The  whole  length  ia  five  inches  ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to 
the  end  of  the  wing,  two  inches  and  seven-eighths:  the 
fourth  primary  one-eighth  longer  than  the  fifth,  which  is  con- 
siderablj  longer  than  the  sixth. 

Id  the  female,  the  bill  is  asually  more  slender,  the  red  on 
the  head  occupies  less  space,  and  is  frequently  speckled  with 
black ;  but  in  coloui-  both  sexes  are  generally  much  alilie. 

In  young  birds  of  the  year,  called  by  bird-fanciers  Grey- 
pates  and  (as  with  those  of  other  species)  Branchers,  the 
head,  neck,  back,  and  sides  of  the  body  are  greyish-brown 
clouded  with  a  darker  shade ;  the  primaries  and  tertials  are 
tipped  with  buffy-white,  and  only  the  outer  tail-feather  on 
each  side  has  a  white  spot.  The  black  on  the  head  begins 
to  appear  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  the  red  at  the 
end  of  that  month,  but  it  is  some  time  before  the  head 
I  assumes  its  perfect  colouring. 

^^H  The  Ooldfinch  is  subject  to  some  variation  both  in  size  and 

^^^1  plumage,  and,  though  of  the  ordinary  aberrations  ia  colour 
^^^H  obser\'able  in  it,  as  in  other  birds,  there  is  no  need  here  to 
^^^H  speak,  a  few  lines  may  he  bestowed  upon  one  variety  long 
^^^H  known  among  bird-fanciers  as  the  "  Cheverel*  "  or  "  Chevil," 
^^^V  and  by  them  regarded  not  only  as  a  distinct "  species  "  (which 
^^^^  of  course  from  a  technical  pointofviewis  wrong),  butalsoasof 
r  great  value — according  to  some,  because  it  is  believed  to  have 

I  a  sweeter  soag,  while  others  say  because  it  pairs  more  freely 

I  in  captivity  with  the  Cauary-bird.     WTiat  is  deemed  a  true 

I  Cheverel  is  very  rare,  and  has  the  chin  wholly  white,  with  the 

L  white  of  the  sides  of  the  head  extending  upwards  in  a  well 

^^H^       defined  line  through  the  black  band  and  across  the  occiput 

^V       '' 

L  ■ 

I 


It  tbat  tbt 


1  IB  Baiil  liy  Pennunt  to  bcBO  railed  "from  the  manner  ii 
jert "  or  song.  Mr.  SItcat  liiu  haen  so  good 
common  arigin  with  eK^  (Auoren  Rivrle,  ci 
p.  128)  olherviae  ekevtltn—iui  old  Engliali  word  meaniDg  to  "talk  idlT,"  to 
cb«l«r" — when™  would  regolarly  come  cUvtlltr,  a  "diatlerer,"  earilj  cor- 
ipt«d  into  Cheierel  ani]  Chsvil  — Uio  Utt«r  being  the  form  most  used  nowmdajn. 
Mr.  Mue,  a  Brighton  bird-fancier,  vith  whom  the  Editor  had  the  pleaanre  of 
becoming  acqnunted,  iaformud  him,  howeter,  that  the  name  waa  derived  from 
Cheviot  Hill"— thnt  being  Ike  repnted  ca]iita1  of  the  eupposed  "apeaiH."  It 
may  be  remarked  that  Cheverel,  aa  applied  lo  the  QoldGneh,  haa  ni 
ith  chevrril  (  =  Icid)  often  naed  by  .'^bakeKpoor. 
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—the  brown  patch  on  tbe  side  of  the  bre&Bt  being  aiao  re- 
placed by  white.  Bot  specimens  shewing  almost  every  stage 
of  this  irregularity  may  be  procured,  from  those  which 
possess  only  a  ivhite  "  speck"  on  the  chin  to  those  which 
exhibit  its  full  extent  as  jnst  described.  In  the  more  ex- 
treme examples  the  hill  and  claws  are  also  white — featnres 
oRen  soeo  in  albinescent  or  albino  birds,  and  indicating  the 
real  natare  of  the  present  abnonuality,  which  is  common  to 
both  sexes  and  to  all  ages,  and  seems  to  be  hereditary,  for  a 
whole  family  may  be  caaght  the  yoang  of  which  exhibit  in  a 
(greater  or  loss  degree  the  diBtingnishing  marks  of  one  or 
both  of  their  Cheverel  parents.* 

*  He  RdHcT  iiDot  Avsn  of  any  portmt  of  a  trae  Cliererel  baTiDg  Iwen  preu, 
111  wiitfcirliy**"  aie  indebted  toHr,  Bowlej  for  Sgaring  two  that  uv  mffieicntlj 
ptjat  In  «lw«  tlie  appcanuiM  of  tbe  nrietj  (Om.  Htac.  p,  !il,  Gg^  1,  3). 
HwgaAlcaui  bmi  aba  brmtred  tbe  Editor  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  CiittcDdeo 
of  Bri^tOQ,  aecompanriDg  a  colonnd  aketcb  of  a  still  nrer  and  more  beantifgl 
nriatf,  ia  rbicli  a  eraioeatic  patdi  of  red  appcan  behind  tbe  black  land  on  the 
tk  of  (be  neck,  and  it  is  aald  tbat  the  ear^oiTerta  aod  brait  wtre  tinged  with 
filom.  Thoae  who  ore  carions  in  tbe  matter  of  iirielie)  of  the  Ooldfineb  will 
4t*ill  lo  conaoll  Hi.  BlakeKoiui'i  remarfci  (lool  ».».  pp.  3050-2052). 


CiHDDELia   9PI,NL-3   (LinniBUB'). 

THE  SISKIN. 
Carduelia  Bp'mus. 
The  Siskin,  or  Aberdevine  &a  birdcatcliertj  also  call  it,  is 
for  the  most  part  bq  autumnal  visitant  from  the  north  to 
England,  and  generally  departs  in  spring,  hut  it  is  known 
to  liftve  bred  with  us,  and  this,  according  to  authorities 
presently  to  be  cited,  even  in  our  southern  counties.  In 
Scotland  however  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  many  pairs  re- 
main and  breed  annually,  and  the  same  may  perhaps  prove 
to  be  true  of  the  north  of  England.  It  is  generally  found  in 
flocks,  often  in  company  with  the  Redjwll,  to  be  hereafter 
described,  and  not  uncommonly  in  large  numbers,  feeding 
on  the  seeds  of  the  alder,  birch  and  larch,  which  the  bird's 
pointed  bill  is  an  efficient  instrument  for  extracting.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  frequently  attracts  attention  by  its 
very  pecuUar  twittering  note,  serving  as  with  the 

•  Fnagilln  ipinHi,  Unnipus,  Sjsl.  Knt,  Ed.  12,  i,  p.  322  (1766). 
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Bpccies  of  TitmoDse  to  keep  the  flock  together  while  its 
members  industriously  search  every  coue  or  catkin,  clinging, 
back  downwards  or  in  any  other  convenient  position,  to 
the  most  slender  sprays  in  their  quest.  These  migrant 
baiida  commonly  appear  towards  the  end  of  September 
and  stay  with  as  till  April — their  abode  during  that  time 
being  almost  entirely  ruled  by  the  supply  of  food,  and 
what  may  be  a  favourito  haunt  in  one  year  will  not  be 
visited  by  a  single  example  in  another,  so  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  species  is,  in  many  places,  very  uncertain.  As 
spring  draws  on,  the  remarkable  song  of  the  cocks,  which 
sonncis  not  unlike  the  running  down  of  a  piece  of  clock- 
work, may  be  heard  on  fine  days,  as  they  momentarily  pause 
from  their  almost  incessant  occopation  of  finding  food,  or 
chase  one  another  with  more  or  less  anger  from  twig  to  twig. 
Among  these  flocks  however  the  same  disproportion  of  the 
sexes  often  observed  in  other  assemblages  of  Finches  is  said 
to  obtain,  and  occasionally,  according  to  one  observer,  the 
hens  are  fifty  times  as  numerous  as  the  cocks. 

Although  this  bird  has  been  known  to  breed,  as  just 
stated,  in  England,  the  several  instances  of  its  doing  so,  or 
of  its  being  observed  with  us  in  summer  deserve  particular 
notice.  In  185*2  a  nest,  built  in  a  furze-bush  near  Affpiddle 
in  Doraetshire,  was  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Waldy,  who  declared 
ho  saw  the  bird  on  it,  to  Mr.  0.  Pickard-Cambridge,  and 
that  gentleman  behevea  a  nest,  found  soon  after  in  a  similar 
position  at  Bloxworth  in  the  same  county,  to  have  been  a, 
Siskin's.  Mr.  Jeffery  reports  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  1039)  that  a 
pair  built  a  nest  and  reared  young  in  a  garden  at  Oving 
near  Chichester  in  1867.  Latham,  in  a  note  to  the  edition 
of  Pennant's  'British  Zoology '  published  in  1812,  states 
that  he  received  from  Lewin  a  male  and  female  shot  in 
summer  in  the  latter's  garden  in  Kent,  The  late  Mr.  H. 
L.  Meyer  informed  the  Author  that  in  1836  two  Siskins' 
nests,  built  in  furze  about  thi-ee  feet  from  the  ground,  were 
found  in  Coombe  Wood  in  Surrey.  From  these  the  eggs 
were  taken  and  hatched  under  C an arj- birds,  and  as  one  of 
the  nestlings  was  kept  by  Meyer  for  at  least  two  years,  there 
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can  in  tbis  caee  be  no  qDeetion  as  to  the  species.  Subse- 
qnently,  as  he  stated  in  bis  '  ninstrations  of  British  Birds,' 
he  twice  took  undoubted  neata  of  this  bird — one  on  St.  Anne's 
Hill  near  Cbertsey  in  the  same  county,  and  the  other  at  no 
great  distance  in  a  hedge  near  the  Thames.  The  first  of 
these  again  was  built  in  a  ftirze-bush :  the  second  in  a  white- 
thorn about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  Mr.  Harting  says  that 
a  pair  bred  near  Hampstead  in  1853,  and  that  a  cock-biid  was 
taken  there  August  9th,  1871.  The  Messrs.  Mathews  speak 
(Zool.  p.  2429)  of  frequent  instances  of  its  nidification  in 
Oxfordshire,  bat  herein  there  must  surely  he  some  error. 
Mr.  More  learned  that  it  had  been  seen  since  in  Gloucester- 
shire in  May;  and  Mr.  Ken-  records  (Zool.  s.s.  8410)  the 
appearance  of  a  flock  of  about  twenty,  almost  all  young  of 
the  year,  in  Denbighshire,  August  6th,  1872,  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  their  having  been  bred  in  the  vicinity.  Nerille 
Wood  mentions  a  pair  which  frequented  a  wood  in  Derby- 
shire in  the  summer  of  1831,  and  must  have  been  bred 
there.  Waterton  informed  Mr.  More  that  the  Siskin  had 
brad  at  Walton  Hall,  near  Wakefield ;  and  Mr.  Howitt  of 
Lancaster  sent  the  author  word  that  in  the  summer  of  183G 
six  pairs  were  seen  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  later  in  the 
season  several  of  the  young.  Bolton,  in  1794,  announced 
bis  being  infoimed  that  the  Siskin  bred  in  jnniper-bushes 
in  Westmoreland,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  later  observation 
of  the  bird  as  indigenous  to  that  locahty,  Mr,  Dale  records 
(Zool.  pp.  2188,  2189)  his  finding  a  nest  with  four  eggs, 
near  the  top  of  a  tall  sprnce-tree  at  Brancepeth  in  Durham, 
May  8th,  1848  ;  and  early  in  the  following  July,  according 
to  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Robson  met  with  a  flock  near  Swalwell 
in  the  same  county;  while  Mr.  Storey  says  (Zool.  s.s,  p. 
4420)  that  ha  obtained  a  cock-bird  in  1874  which  bad  been 
taken  from  a  nest  in  a  fir-tree  at  Tudboe  uear  Durham  the 
same  year.  In  Scotland  the  breeding  of  the  Siskin  has  been 
BO  often  noticed  *  that  any  precise  naming  of  the  localities 

•  It  is  Bingalar  thiit  MacgilliTray  Imd  but  a  smnll  ncqnaiotance  with  this  very 
common  bin!.  How  that  lamc  to  pan  cuioot  be  cipbiinetl,  but  the  bet  is  plain 
from  hU  owd  statamenta. 
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wherein  it  haa  been  obsei-ved  is  nnneceasary.  Sufficient  to 
say  thtit  it  bus  beoa  recoi-ded  as  u  more  or  less  occusionaL 
iucideut  in  Kirkcudbright  and  in  the  counties  of  Duoirries, 
Lanark,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Haddington,  Linlithgow,  Fife, 
Forfar,  Kincardine  and  Banff,  while  it  seems  to  be  a  regular 
occurrence  in  those  of  Argyll,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  Inverneas, 
Elgin,  Rosa  and  Sutherland — and  perhaps  all  the  Highland 
ebires ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  species  is  in 
Hammer  anywhere  very  numerous  in  Scotland,  except  in 
certain  favourable  localities— kucIi  as  are  afforded  by  the 
remnants  of  the  ancient  forests,  or  the  planted  woods  which 
of  late  years  have  almost  restored  to  the  country  one  of  its 
original  features.  It  is  too  quite  possible  that  in  districts 
like  these  the  Siskin  breeds  far  more  commonly  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  for  the  nest  when  built  in  tall  trees,  as  is 
usually  the  case  there,  is  hard  to  find  and  harder  still  to  take. 
We  may  perhaps  anticipate  its  discovery  in  every  St^ottish 
county.  In  Ireland  though  Thompson  supposed  that  this 
bird  might  not  impossibly  breed  in  the  county  Wicklow 
and  certain  suitable  localities  in  the  north,  the  fact  of  its 
doing  BO  haa  only  been  established  since  his  time.  At 
Powerscoiirt  in  the  county  just  named,  Kinahan  saw  u 
hen-bird  July '22nd,  1852;  but  the  nest  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  actually  found  in  Ireland  till  May  1871,  when 
Mr.  R.  M.  Barrington.  who  in  July  18t>()  had  seen  a  Siskin 
close  to  his  house  at  Fassaroe  in  that  county,  closely 
observed  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  8915)  a  pair  wldch  roared  their  young 
in  a  nest  placed  near  the  end  of  a  long  larcb-liougb,  some 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  at  the  same  place.  In  the 
county  Dublin,  Mr,  Blake-Kuox  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  'iSS)  saw  u 
pair  late  in  March  1866,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Siuclairc  informs 
the  Editor  that  specimens  were  obtaincil  iu  Donegal  in 
August  1857 ;  while  he  learns  from  Mr.  Moro  that  on  July 
Srd,  1871,  he  saw  Siskins  flitting  among  the  birch-copses 
which  border  the  Upper  Lake  of  Killarney,  and  others  also 
near  Kenmare — both  in  Kerr^-,  Mr.  Bruntou  further  bears 
witness  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  3235)  to  this  species  breeding  iu 
Antrim  in  1872. 
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Th(3  iiest  of  the  Siskin  is  very  liko  that  of  the  Goldfinch 
in  structure,  but  is  porhiipB  hardly  so  neat  in  appearance. 
From  what  has  beeii  stated  it  will  he  seen  that  in  England  a 
low  liitaatiou  has  geuerally  bocu  chosen  for  it,  hut  undoubt- 
edly its  normal  position  is  on  a  high  tree  as  is  conimonly 
the  case  in  Scotland  and  other  countries.  The  eggs  except 
in  size  almost  exactly  resemble  those  of  the  Green&ucli,  and 
taken  one  hy  one  can  scarcely  he  distinguished  from  those  of 
Ihe  Goldfinch,  tbongb  when  a  series  of  each  is  compared  the 
Siskins'  have  a  slightly  bluer  tinge.  Tiiey  measure  from 
■7  to  '62,  by  from  "5  to  -44  in.  Some  little  attention  being 
paid  to  their  needs  or  tastes — a  green  fir-branch  placed  in 
their  cage  being  often  sufficient — a  pair  of  Siskins  will  gene- 
rally breed  fi-eely  in  confinement*,  to  which  no  bird  becomes 
sooner  reconciled ;  but  the  young  are  not  frequently  reared 
under  suoh  circumstances,  doubtless  owing  to  the  difficulty 
the  parents  have  in  supplying  the  nestlings  with  proper  food, 
wbieh  is  said  to  consist  at  first  of  AphUlet.  Siskins'  eggs 
laid  in  captivity  often  want  the  dark  markings  which  are 
seldom  deficient  iu  those  of  wild  bird». 

In  every  English  couu  ty  this  bird  is  now  seen  more  or  less 
frequently  from  autumn  to  spring,  being  howover  rare  in 
Cornwall  and  perhaps  commoner  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom 
than  iu  the  south.  Its  tame  and  engaging  disposition  make 
it  a  great  farourite  in  the  cage,  and  it  is  usnally  much  sought 
alter  by  bird-catchers,  with  the  greater  eagerness  perhaps 
since  when  it  appears  it  seldom  stays  very  long  in  one  place, 
but  moves  ofl'  so  soon  as  the  supply  of  food  becomes  exhausted. 
Under  the  name  of  LtiUola,  which  is  Englished  Siskin,  it  was 
well  described  as  a  bird  of  this  country  by  Turner  in  1544,  but 
he  said  it  was  rare  and  scarcely  ever  known  out  of  a  cage, 
though  he  himself  had  once  seen  it  in  Cambridgeshire.   Even 

*  The  Mrliot  case  011  ricord  of  ibis  fnct  in  £nglRnJ  aecnis  lo  be  bj  Mr.  J. 
Millie  ill  1830  (Usg.  N.  H.  iii.  p.  HO).  Thv  Editor  liu  more  Ihun  once  induced 
these  liinlfl  lo  breed  ill  n  iim»ll  niiftry.  On  the  IkkI  oMasiou  when  Ibejr  did  mi, 
he  opened  lbs  CHgc-door  go  won  as  the  joaiig  were  hitehuil,  hoping  that  the 
pirento  bjr  buying  tlieir  liliertji  might  mar  ilieir  offspring  moie  reridilj.  To  his 
diU|ipoiatinenl,  however,  the  old  liirits  never  returned  uid  left  tbe  nestlings  to 
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ftt  the  begiiiiiinr;  of  th6  present  century  mniiyof  our  ornitho- 
logtsts  seem  to  liave  bad  l>iit  little  perRonnl  Reijitaintuuco  itilh 
it.  and  Monttt^,  who  Lad  the  widest  experience  of  tbetn ,  says 
be  bad  only  met  nitb  a.  siugle  example  at  large.  Tbroiiglioiit 
Scotland  and  Ireland  it  appears  very  generally,  but  there  in 
a  belief  tbat  in  the  former  its  numhera  are  diminiabtng,  and 
in  the  latter  it  is  certainly  scarcer  than  in  Grent  Britain. 

This  species  baa  not  been  recorded  from  Orkney,  but 
it  doubtlesR  occurs  there  for  it  is  a  iHsitor.  though  rare, 
to  Shetland  in  winter.  In  the  Scandintivian  peninsula  it  is 
said  to  breed  so  far  to  the  north  as  Int.  67°,  and  is  found  in 
the  mountains  as  high  an  the  fir-trees  grow,  hut  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Sweden  it  is  known  only  as  n  winter-bird. 
In  Finland  it  seems  to  Iw  more  universally  distributed,  and, 
being  very  common  throughout  the  summer  at  Kajana,  most 
likely  breeds  stilt  further  to  the  norlbward,  while  a  few  may 
possibly  remain  during  the  winter.  It  is  said  to  be  common 
near  Archangel,  nnd,  though  its  norlbern  limits  cannot  be 
defined,  it  etrct^bos  thence  to  the  eastward  across  Siberia 
and  is  found  in  Japan,  where  it  is  caught  in  large  numl>erft 
for  caging,  being  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  people  of  that 
country  as  with  ourselves.  In  China  it  is  found  in  winter 
at  Foocbow,  hat  its  southern  range  in  Asia  can  no  more  be 
traced  than  its  northern  limits.  All  that  can  he  said  is  that 
it  is  not  yet  known  from  India.  It  occurs  abundantly  abnnt 
Smyrna,  but  does  not  seem  to  cross  the  easieni  half  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  Algeria  it  is  said  to  appear  hnt  rarely 
and  only  in  severe  weather,  but  it  is  also  recorded  not  only 
from  Morocco,  hut  even  from  the  Canaries,  where  it  is  stated 
to  breed.  Throngbont  Europe  as  a  whole  it  is  generally 
distributed— most  commonly  as  an  irregular  winter-migrant 
and  often  in  vast  tlocks ;  but  it  is  known  to  breed  in  many 
hilly  districts  of  the  aoutb,  and  towards  the  north,  as  in 
Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark  and  Prusiia,  among  fir-woods. 

The  adult  male  in  summer  has  the  hill  o  ran  go- brown : 
the  irides  dusky  brown  :  the  lores  and  top  of  the  head  black ; 
above  each  eye  a  yellow  hand  runs  backward,  and  a  short 
line  of  ihe  same  lies  hetow  it ;  the  cheeks  and  ear-coverls  are 
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yoilowish-greeu,  behind  which  is  a  duaky  patch  ;  back,  nape, 
scapulars  and  lesser  wing-coverts,  greenish -olive  streaked 
with  black ;  gi-eater  wing-coverta  brownish -black,  tipped  with 
yellow;  wing-quills  dusky  black,  their  onter  web  narrowly 
edged  with  yellow,  except  near  tho  baso  where  the  whole  of 
it  is  yellow — the  inner  web  of  the  primariea  is  also  of  a 
greyiah-white  tinged  with  yellow  ;  rump  yellow  ;  upper  tail- 
coverta  greenish-olive ;  tail-quilla  duaky  black  the  middle 
pair  entirely  ao,  the  reat  yellow  at  the  base,  with  narrow 
light-coloured  edges ;  chin  Mack ;  throat  and  breaat  yellowiah- 
green,  paaaing  into  greyish-white  on  the  aidoa,  belly,  flanks 
and  lower  tail-coverts,  all  of  which  are  streaked  longitudinally 
with  dusky  black ;  legs,  toes  and  claws,  brown. 

The  whole  length  is  four  inches  and  five-eightha  ;  from  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  two  inches  and  seven- 
eighths  :  the  second,  third  aud  fourth  primaries  nearly  equal 
in  length,  the  aecond  being  rather  the  longest ;  the  fifth  one- 
eighth  shorter  than  the  fourth. 

After  the  moult  following  the  breeding- season,  the  bill  is 
lead- colon  red,  the  yellow  of  the  plumago  is  much  less  bright, 
and  the  feathera  of  tho  head  have  brownish  edges,  hiding  the 
black  at  the  base,  while  the  black  patch  on  the  chin  ia  by  the 
same  means  almost  wholly  obscured. 

The  female  ia  rather  smaller  than  the  male,  and  wants  the 
black  crown  ;  tho  head,  back  and  wing-coverts  greyish  olive- 
brown,  the  lower  parts  greyish-whit«,  tinged  with  greeniah- 
yellow  on  the  throat  and  breast,  and  the  whole  plumage  except 
on  the  middle  of  the  belly  streaked  with  duaky  black. 

Nestlings  are  without  any  yellow  except  on  the  primaries 
and  a  faint  tiugo  on  the  lower  parts,  the  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  being  a  brownish-bnif  streaked  with  dull  black. 
Young  males,  after  the  first  moult,  have  the  black  feathers 
of  the  crown  edged  with  brown,  and  the  colours  generally  not 
so  bright  as  those  of  the  adults. 

By  many  ayatematiata  this  species  has  been  separated 
from  the  genua  C'trdiidis  and  placed  in  that  of  GkrysamitTts 
suggested  in  18'28  by  Friedrich  Boie  for  its  reception — a  step 
in  favour  of  wliich  much  may  be  urged. 


LiNOTA  Li-NAfiu  (Linnrons*.) 
THE    MEALY    HEDPOLL. 

lAnota  canescrtisf. 
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LiKOTi  ;.— Bill  bard,  neartj  conic&l,  but  >li([htl}  Rwollen ;  tbe  paint 
■nrl  Blmrp.  Kostrit*  IsbxI,  iBleral,  ronncl,  uiil  hjdilen  tnorr  or  leHi  h;  projeatin^ 
and  rccarreit  plume*.  Ilnjie  nearly  atmigbt,  Winga  lonK,  soinewhiit  ]»inted  ; 
tbc  Bnrt  priiDkr;  finely  attenuated  mid  h  sinall  M  to  leem  vonting,  tlis  leaond, 
third,  and  /anrlh  nearly  equal,  and  eitber  tbv  oerond  or  third  tbi  loogint  in  tbv 
viag.  Tail  rather  long  and  faiked.  Tiirsas  abort,  KotelUte  in  [rant,  coiered 
at  the  iidfl  by  »  nlnglc  plate.      Tot*  atout.      Clam  moderate. 

The  Mealit  Redpoll,  figured  above,  has  been  regarded 
by  8ome  ornitliologista  as  merely  a  large  race  or  variety  of 
the  Lesser  Redpoll,  the  well-known  Bntieb  bird  next  to  be 
described ;  but  convenience  requires  the  treatment  of  the  two 
entitk'd  to  distinction,  and,  as  will  proseuUy  appear,  it  ie 
the  smaller  and  with  us  the  commoner  form  that,  if  they  are 
accounted  inseparable,  should  from  its  more  limited  geogra- 

•  Frinf/iUa  Uvaria,  Linniena,  SjK.  Nut  BL  12.  i.  p.  822  (1786). 

t  lAnaria  eanaant.  aoold,  liirdi  of  Eumpe,  pi.  103  (part  li.  Not.  1S3(). 

J  Bonaparte,  Higg.  Diotr.  m«lod,  Anim.  Tertobr.    Agginntt  e  CotmioDi,  p. 

II  (1«S2). 
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phical  range  be  considered  a  variety  or  race  of  the  present 
bird,  which  is  unqaeatiotiably  the  FrinijiUa  linari/i  of  Liu- 
neeUH  and  the  form  to  which  this  epithet  properly  belongs, 
though  authors,  through  imperfect  knowledge,  have  very 
generally  misapplied  it  to  the  other.  The  difference  between 
the  two  was  first  clearly  shewn  by  Vieillot,"  who  in  an 
admirable  paper  road  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Turin,  July  7th,  1816,  very  accurately  described  thorn  under 
the  respective  names  of  Linaria  borealis  and  L.  rtifesceng, 
and  rightly  identified  the  former  with  the  Linnreau  F.  liiiaria 
(Mom.  Accad.  8c.  Torino,  xsiii,  p.  199).  This  communica- 
tion, perhaps  from  the  discredit  cast  upon  it  by  Temminck, 
has  been  much  neglected,  and  to  the  zoologist  last  named  is 
certainly  due  the  confusion  that  long  existed  on  the  subject, 
for  he  at  first  refused  to  recognize  the  distinctness  of  the  two 
forms,  and  when  at  last  compelled  by  evidence  to  do  so,  he 
wrongly  identified  the  smaller  and  to  hira  best-known  with 
the  Linna?aH  linaria.  Temminck's  faulty  course  was  nnfortu- 
natoly  followed  by  nearly  all  his  contemporaries,  and  matters 
were  further  complicated  'by  a  third  form  of  Redpoll  being 
confounded  by  him  with  the  larger  of  the  two  that  inhabit 
Western  Europe, 

The  Mealy  Hedpoll  has  doubtless  always  been,  as  it  still 
is,  an  irregular  visitor  to  Great  Britain,  and.  under  this  name 
or  that  of  Stone- Redpoll,  is  believed  to  have  been  long  dis- 
criminated by  our  birdcatchers ;  but  Solby  in  1825  seems  to 
have  first  t  pnbUshed  any  indication  of  its  occurrence  in  this 
country  (111.  Br.  Orn.  i.  p.  280,  note,  pi.  liii.**  fig.  2),  and 
he  figured,  fi-om  Jardine's  collection,  a  specimen  shot  near 
Edinburgh  as  the  large  variety  of  the  Lesser  Redpoll  already 
spoken  of  by  Temminck.  Sis  years  later  Selby  ranked  it 
as  a  distinct  species  (Trans.  N,  H.  Soc.  Northumb.  &c,  i. 
p.  263)  in  his  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  North nmberland  and 

*  It  fasrl  however  been  recogniifld  bj  De  Montheillnrd  who  in  Ihe  last  centnty 
Bpote  ot  the  two  liircia.   the  Shcriii  iinil  the  Cniiirrf,  as  dUlinot,  thangh,  itx 
I  eipocted,  lie  rnnde  hipeleas  ooDfiisioti  of  nnch  of  tb^ir  ajnonfras  us  ihen 
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Durham,  though  without  particulariziug  any  inatance  of  ite 
appearauce  in  those  couaties,  but  in  1833  he  revei'ted  to  his 
former  opiuiou  aud  took  it  to  be  an  "  extra-sized  specimeu  " 
of  the  hcu  Lesser  Redpoll  {111.  Br.  Oru.  Ed.  2,  i.  p.  320,  note). 
In  1834  Blyth  made  some  further  additions  to  its  history  as 
Ik  British  bird  (Field-Nat.  ii.  p.  172),  truly  atatiug  that  it 
occasioually  visited  us  iu  considerable  llueks,  though  ita 
appearance  was  uncertain  ;  that  about  six  years  before  the 
London  birdcatchers  took  vast  numbers,  but  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  procure  a  single  specimen  since,  and  that  {he 
only  instance  of  its  capture  known  to  him  in  the  interim  was 
that  of  half-a-dozen  examples  during  the  preceding  winter 
near  Croydon.  Subsequently  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Eyton  and 
Macgillivray  included  it  as  a  distinct  si>ecies  in  their  respec- 
tive works,  thongb  Mr.  Jenyns  thought  the  point  required 
further  investigation,  the  first  giving  it  the  name  of  Linaria 
canescens,  and  there  has  since  been  little  hesitation  as  to  its 
admission  among  British  birds. 

This  Redpoll  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  more  northern  parts 
of  both  hemispheres,  in  winter  generally  seeking  a  less  in- 
hospitable abode,  and  sometimes  delaying  its  homeward 
return  so  long  as  to  have  induced  the  belief — of  which,  how- 
ever, i>ositive  proof  is  wholly  wanting — that  it  may  occa- 
sionally breed  in  more  southern  latitudes.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  flocks  which  come  with  more  or  less 
regularity  to  (ireat  Britain  have  started  from  Norway  or 
Sweden,  and  their  occunence  is  far  more  frequently  observed 
on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  tliis  island.  In 
Shetland,  says  Saxby,  it  is  a  regular  winter- visitant,  appearing 
sometimes  in  large  Hocks  eaily  in  September,  tirst  in  the 
north  of  Unst  and  then  proceeding  slowly  southwards, 
haunting  the  stony  hillsides  aud  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  the 
sorrel.  The  track  of  ita  migration  most  likely  passes  down 
tiie  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  in  the  western  Highlands, 
while  it  has  lieen  occasionally  observed  in  Aberdeenshire  and 
Forfarshire,  and  then  again  not  unfrequently  about  Edin- 
burgh.    However  it  would  appear  to  cross  the  island  at  its 
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narrowest  part  and  Mr.  Gray  mentions  its  uncertain  occurrence 
near  Glasgow,  while  it  has  been  found  in  Dumfriesshire  and 
Galloway.  It  is  possible  that  from  the  flocks  thus  attaining 
this  westerly  longitude  have  strayed  the  examples  which  have 
more  than  once  been  noticed  in  Salop — though  there  is  no 
record  of  its  occurrence  in  the  intervening  districts ;  but  the 
bulk  of  those  which  strike  Scotland  never  appear  on  the  east 
to  come  further  south  than  Yorkshire,  and  even  to  reach  that 
county  very  seldom.  In  Northumberland  and  Dm-ham  how- 
ever the  bird  is  a  common  winter- Tiaitant,  and  is  occasionally 
seen  in  large  flocks.  It  is  not  recorded  from  Lincolnshire. 
In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  it  cannot  be  called  an  annual  visitor, 
yet  flocks  of  greater  or  less  size  maybe  met  with  in  several  cou- 
BBCntive  Beasons:  it  sometimes  arrives  so  early  as  the  middle 
of  October,  and  in  the  years  1847,  1855,  18«1  and  1873  it  was 
extremely  plentiful.  From  those  counties  it  seems  to  pursue 
its  way  through  Essex  to  the  London  district,  where  the 
Author  has  been  told  it  was  abundant  about  the  year  1815  (in 
which  season  the  Lesser  Itedpoll  is  said  to  have  been  scarcely 
got  by  the  birdcatchers)  and  again  in  1829;  but  though  it 
continues  to  shew  itself  at  times  there  is  no  evidence  of  its 
having  since  occurred  in  any  great  numbers.  In  some  seasons 
it  also  appears  commonly  near  Brighton,  especially,  says  Mr. 
Xnos,  about  1834,  hut,  according  to  the  same  authority,  less 
frequently  of  late  years,  thongh  a  few  are  almost  always, 
taken  by  the  birdcatchers  in  winter.  Further  to  the  west- 
ward its  occurrence  is  open  to  doubt,  for,  though  Mr.  Cocks 
has  mentioned  (Nat.  1851,  p.  112)  its  appearance  near  Pen- 
zance, and  the  statement  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  BuUmore,  Mr. 
Bodd  expressly  says  of  it "  not  Cornish."  It  is  comparatively 
seldom  noticed  in  spring,  but  the  Museum  of  Saffron -Walden 
contained  a  male  that  was  killed  in  that  neighbourhood  iu 
May,  1836,  while  one  shot  at  Oundle  by  the  late  Mr.  Pelerin 
was  sufficiently  advanced  iu  its  plumage  to  have  acquired  a 
considerable  portion  of  red  colour  on  the  breast.  The  Editor 
saw  a  cock,  in  full  breeding-dress,  which  was  obtained  at 
Biddlesworth  in  Norfolk,  in  Jnlv  1848  (Zool.  p.  2382). 
Mr.   Stevenson   also   mentions  the  occurrence   of  it  flock  of 
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twenty  or  thirty  so  late  as  tho  middle  of  April  1862,  in  the 
same  county,  and  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  871)  a  mule  netted  uear 
Norwich  May  25th,  1867.  The  only  known  instttuce  of  this 
bird's  appearance  in  Ireland  has  been  kindly  communicated 
by  Mr.  Harting,  who  received  for  identification  the  remains 
of  one  shot  by  Mr.  W.  J,  Haughton,  at  Levitatown  near 
Athy,  February  9th,  187G. 

Excepting  in  such  as  naturally  follow  from  its  larger  size  • 
and  higher  northern  range  the  habits  of  this  bird  are  exactly 
those  of  the  Lesser  Redpoll,  When  it  \-isits  us  in  autumn 
it  resorts  in  flocks  to  the  same  kind  of  places,  and  in  the 
actions  of  the  two  birds  there  is  no  difference  perceptible — 
both  of  them  being  constantly  engaged  like  Siskins  {with 
which  they  often  associate)  in  feeding  on  the  alder,  birch  or 
willow,  flitting  from  the  end  of  one  twig  to  that  of  another, 
and  clinging  in  any  attitude  to  those  which  bear  food,  keeping 
up  nearly  all  the  while  an  incessant  aod  lively  twittering. 
By  tbeir  eall-notea  however  the  two  Redpolls  may  be  readily 
discriminated  f — that  of  the  present  being,  as  was  long  ago 
noticed  by  Doableday  in  a  communication  to  this  work, 
sharper  and  almost  exactly  resembling  a  Canary-bird's.  The 
gregarious  qualities  of  the  Mealy  Redpoll  are  also  displayed 
in  its  summer-quarters,  for  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  breed 
actually  in  society,  its  nests  may  frequently  be  found  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another :  and  tbeir  sovomi  owners  may  oft«n 
be  seen,  as  they  form  foraging  parties  or  pass  to  and  fro 
between  their  homes  and  tbeir  wateriiig-placeB,  taking  tbeir 
peculiar  dancing  flight  in  merry  company  over  the  neighbour- 
ing tree-tops — the  cocks  uttering  tbeir  gay  song  on  the  wing 
or  while  tbey  rest  for  a  few  moments  on  a  branch,  whence 
they  again  betake  themselves  joyously  to  the  air.  The  most 
favourite  breeding-places  are  generally  in  the  more  open  parts 
of  hircb-forests  or  the  outskirts  of  thickets  of  alders  and 
willows,  often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  swamps.    The  nest  is 

*  Bljih  miclc(Nu.  1837,  p.  182)  tbe  curious  obeervalton.irbiofa  the  Editor  can 
confinn,  that  bolb  R«d|ialls  being  in  coDSncment  cqanllf  food  oF  henipsced  it  U 
onlj  the  Uirger  of  them  vbicb  eka  ordiuirily  enck  the  teed  for  itselF. 

t  BIjrth  (NbL  1837,  p.  460)  ttaltt  tbe  coDtmry,  but  the  Editor  am  mpport 
Douliledkj'i  niauk. 
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usually  placed  iu  the  fork  •  of  a  birch  or  btUow— 
very  near  the  ground,  or  even,  though  rarely,  in  a  tuft  of 
grass  Upou  it,  and  aeldom  at  a  greater  height  than  eight  or 
tea  feet.  It  is  almost  always  of  remarkable  neatness  and 
beaaty,  built  of  henta  and  a  few  small  twigs,  occsBionally 
interniixed  with  lichens  and  ehreds  of  bark,  and  lined  with 
willow-down,  feathers  (chiefly  such  as  are  white)  or  reindeer's 
hair.  The  eggs,  usually  five  or  six  in  number,  measure  from 
•77  to  "61  by  from  -52  to  -45  in. I  In  grouud-colonr  they 
vary  from  freueh-white  to  deep  greeniBh-hlue — especially  when 
fresh,  and  are  marked  with  sevei-al  shades  of  lif;ht  red, 
roddiah-hrown  or,  very  exceptionally,  even  b rownish- black : 
some  trace  of  marking  is  nearly  always  discernible  hut  the 
reddish  colour  is  frequently  diffused  in  pale  freckles  all  over 
the  shell,  while  at  other  times  it  is  collected  in  distinct  spots 
or  blotches  which  occasionally  form  a  zone. 

The  breeding-season  over,  the  various  families  collect  in 
flocks  that  ever  increase  as  summer  draws  to  a  close  and  at 
this  season  the  cocks  assume  their  most  brilliant  tints.  In 
the  far  north  of  Em-ope  hardly  a  grove  of  alders  or  willows 
by  river  or  lake  but  then  harbours  a  flock  that  finds  more 
than  sufficient  food  in  the  countless  insects  which  throng 
snch  spots,  and  so  these  birds  continue  till  the  first  frosts 
check  their  supplies.  As  the  temperature  decreases  with  the 
rapidly-lengthening  nights  a  few  weeks  suffice  to  strip  Ihe 
trees  bare,  and  on  the  destruction  of  those  leafy  retreats,  with 
the  insect-worlds  they  sheltered,  the  Redixills  have  to  adopt  a 
vegetable  instead  of  an  animal  diet,  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
the  flocks  mostly  quit  their  former  haunts,  betaking  them- 
selves whithersoever  seeds,  it  matters  little  of  what  kind,  are 
to  be  found.  By  far  the  largest  number  set  out  on  the  annual 
migration  which  iu  time  brings  them  to  this  and  other 
southern  countries,  but  no  inconsiderable  portion  remain 
in  the  land  of  their  birth.    These  are  fitted  for  the  cold  of  an 

*  In  yoTwaj  tbo  Editor  once  w«r  a  nest  pUced  id  tfae  top  of  ■  bircb-atump  Ibc 
middle  d[  vbicli  had  cotUd  awnj  laaviDg  h  Lind  o(  cnp,  fonnFd  by  the  upstanding 
bnrk,  juil  ol  ■  muTcnicDt  liis  to  hold  Lbe  beddiof'  for  the  eggi. 

f  A  •Ivarf  spfcimen,  obtuiii«l  by  the  latf  Mr.  Wollcj  and  now  m  the  Bdil 
IWHt'SsioH.  is  the  amallBat  bird'«  egg  be  hiu  ever  seen,  l«iug  only  "IS  by  St 
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arctic  winter  by  an  extraordinnry  growth  of  plnmage,  their 
new  feathers,  aaemued  at  the  autumnal  moult,  bearing  very 
long  white  fringes,  which  not  only  greatly  change  the  appear- 
ance of  the  birds,  by  almost  entirely  masking  tbeir  darker 
colours,  but  form  a  warm  clothing  that  affords  the  wearers 
an  efficient  protection  against  the  rigours  of  the  chmate. 
Tbia  gron-tb  indeed  takes  place  in  all,  but  among  those 
which  flee  from  the  severity  of  the  northern  regions  at  this 
season  it  bears  no  comparison  as  to  extent  with  that  which 
obtains  among  those  that  abide  under  high  latitudes  and 
thus  muffled  in  their  thick  vestments  await  the  return  of 
spring, 

Bui  another  and  yet  more  remarkable  seasonal  change 
occurs  iu  these  birds,  of  which  Wolley  during  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Lapland  seems  to  have  been  the  first  observer, 
though  his  full  explanation  of  it  has  not  been  made  public.* 
It  had  long  been  known  that  examples  differed  greatly  in  the 
size  and  especially  in  the  length  of  the  bill,  and  many 
naturalists  were  inclined  to  believe  that  this  difference  indi- 
cated two  races,  if  not  species,  of  Redpoll. f  A  certain  amoant 
of  it  indeed  was  obviously  rather  apparent  than  real,  being 
dne  to  the  length  of  the  feathera  on  the  bird's  face,  and  thus 
the  bOl  of  a  specimen  obtained  in  winter  always  seemed  much 
shorter  than  that  of  one  procured  in  summer  ;  but  from  re- 
peated examination  of  birds  killed  out  of  the  same  Sock  he 
satisfied  himself  that  during  the  latter  season  the  homy 
covering  of  the  mandibles  was  constantly  growing  longer, 
and  attributed  the  fact  to  the  softer  nature  of  the  food 
then  eaten,  observing  that  when  winter  really  set  in,  and  the 
birds  were  living  solely  on  hard  seeds,  the  edges  and  tip  of 
the  mandibles  were  rapidly  worn  down,  so  that  the  bill  at  the 
beginning  of  spring  became  considerably  shorter  than  it 
was  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  summer.      If  this  mode 

*  Wolt«7'i  rcsideOM  Fitenilcd  om  6rt  larDlnm  aoJ  Ume  vintcn  I  his  Tieva 
on  thU  Bubjgct  wen  Gnt  nritdc  known  to  the  l!clitar  in  ISnA.  Thr j  are  m>d- 
firmttl  bj  (iloger'n  bkppj  eODJMturei  pnbliah«tl  some  eighteen  moatliB  iJterwuilB 
(Jonni.  (arOni.  Nor,  ISSS,  pp.  ISfl-llO). 

t  Thv  l>rf:C'bil]eil  birds  werv  deiicritwil  h;  Brehm  (Hnnilh.  p.  2S(J)  in  I83I 
jM  fwrning  a  Jistinct  B]«ciea  which  he  aJle"!  tinrinn  huttxeUi. 
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of  acconntiug  for  the  chiuige  be  true  we  can  well  ooderstaDd 
that  there  slioiild  be  oases  in  which  the  waniog  and  waxing 
of  th(*  l>m  roav  go  ob  iodepeudently  of  the  seasou,  prorided 
oiilv  that  the  binl's  foo<]  varies  in  places  or  at  times  snffideutly 
to  pnxlneo  the  effects  as  observed  by  Wolley  at  Mnouioniska 
with  i«fereDce  oiiir  to  the  seafiou. 

The  )irvediug-rau^  of  this  RedpoU  in  Europe  is  pretty 
well  limited  to  the  birch-re^on  of  its  northern  parts,'  its 
meet  Boatherly  extension  being  the  LangQeld  in  Norway,  bat 
in  Sweden  not  beginning  till  near  lEstersond.  Is  Finland 
its  boondary  is  ancertain.  but  it  is  not  known  to  lie  fortber 
to  the  southward  than  Kuopio,  and  exen  aboat  Kajana  tba 
bird  is  not  very  common  in  snmmer.  Thnw^^KNit  the  wbote 
of  Lapland,  it  is  Tery  numerous.  Its  distribotioa  to  tbe  e*s(- 
vmrd  must  as  yet  be  spoken  of  with  all  reeeire.  It  las  eom- 
Bonly  been  thou^t  to  extend  acroes  the  whole  of  Siberia 
^  Id  Kamchatka — as  stated  by  the  Rassiau  natoralists,  aod 
t  Mamplnfi  haTe  been  praeared  in  North  China  and  Japan. 
I  Ikis  mndi  is,  no  doabt,  trtie,  but  most  of  the  fiedpoUs 
Lvkteined  by  Means.  Abton  and  Hanie  Brown  abovk  Aidt- 
|«B«el,  and  by  the  laUcr  geMtlenMi  ami  Ur.  SMbmhw  «• 
^  toa  s 
;  indifitingwabable  fram 
KAb  ^fiatkut  exiiifta  of  Dr.  Cones.*  Farther  researcb 
*a*y  TCcy  bkaly  pram  that  each  has  its  peculiar  W«dui^ 
liwite.  bat  at  pweaai  aatbuig  ntora  ean  be  Mid  with  aiqr 
►  of, 
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with  those  from  Scandinavia,  while  others  from  Greenland 
shew  that  it  reachea  that  country  in  summer.  But  Green- 
land iH  also  one  of  the  homes  of  another  and  larger  form  of 
Redpoll  which,  uccasioually  visiting  Great  Britain  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  has  been  commonly,  though  erroneously, 
adjudged  to  be  the  Linaria  caneicftis  oi  Mr.  Oould  hut  is  the 
L.  komemanni  of  Holboll ",  while  In  North  America  no  fewer 
than  five  other  *'  species  "  of  Redpoll  have  been  elaborately 
described  or  admitted  by  Dr.  Coues  (Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc. 
Philttd.  1861,  pp.  222,  373-390;  1863,  p.  40;  1869.  p. 
180).  On  these  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  pass  an  opinion, 
but  it  may  be  remarked  that,  according  to  Prof.  Baird  (Hist. 
N.  Am.  Birds,  i.  p.  492),  only  two  of  them  satisfy  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  Ridgway,  viz. — Liiiola  linaria  and  L. 
homemanni  (the  canesceiis  of  many  authors). 

To  return  however  to  our  own  bird  in  the  Old  World.  To 
the  eastward,  as  will  have  been  gathered,  we  can  but  guess 
at  its  distribution,  and  must  at  present  continue  in  doubt  as 
to  the  form  of  Redpoll  which  pervades  nearly  the  whole  of 
Euroi>ean  Russia,  appearing  in  winter  so  far  to  the  sonth- 
ward  as  Odessa.  Even  in  Central  Europe  little  that  is 
positive  can  be  asserted,  for  few  of  the  German  ornithologists 
have  discriminated  it  from  its  near  ally^the  Lesser  Redpoll 
next  to  he  described ;  but  it  is  Huppose<l  to  breed  occasionally 
in  Thuringia  and  is  probably  a  more  or  less  regular  winter- 
visitant  throughout  Germany,  since  it  has  been  obtained  at 
Vienna  and  even  in  Styria,  where  it  is  said  by  Hevr  Hanf  to 
breed  yearly  (Verhaudl.  zool.-bot.  Gesellsoh.  1856,  p.  694), 
and  Cariutbia,  and  at  times  occurs  in  Swit7.erland,  where  Col. 
Ward  informs  the  Editor  it  was  very  abundant  in  the  Canton 
Vand  during  the  winter  of  1874—5.  It  appears  in  Italy,  hut, 
according  to  Dr.  Salvadori,  does  not  pass  beyond  Ihe  middle 
of  the  peninsula. t  In  the  south  of  France  it  has  been  for 
many  years  known  to  occur,  though,  says  Roux  (who  was 
one  of  the  Srst  to  follow  Vicillot  in  recognizing  its  distinct- 


"  Notorhint.  Ticl»kri(t,  it,  p.  3B8. 

f  This  author  i^ilfn  i»m<!  BuppoKil  iuatanHs  of  it<  bi'Mding  ni 
Cotto,  but  liPrein  Ihtro  miijr  I*  . 


in  til?  part  of  ilia  aliaervsra. 
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cess),  ouly  accidentally  at  very  long  intervale  and  in  the 
most  severe  winters.  In  the  north  of  France  its  appearance 
is  more  frequent,  hat  iB  Btill  characterized  by  great  irrega- 
larity,  and  probably  the  same  may  be  said  of  it  in  Belgium 
and  Holland,  Iq  Ueumark  it  is  often  very  common  from. 
November  to  March.  J 

In  summer  the  bill  of  the  cock  is  of  a  dark  brownish  Iiom'^ 
colour,  the  lon'er  mandible  tinged  with  yellow  at  the  base: 
the  irides  dusky  brown :  the  feathers  covering  the  nostrils 
blown ;    lores  and  ear-coverta  blackish -brown,  mixed    with 
grey  on  the  latter ;  forehead  to  behind  the  eyes  glossy  blood- 
red;  rest  of  the  head,  nape,  mantle  and  upper  wing-coverUr 
blackish -brown,  mottled  in  some  places,  especially  on   the 
neck,  by  the  whitish  edges  of  the  feathers  ;  both  middle 
greater  wing-coverts  tipped  with  greyish- white,  forming  ti 
conspicuous  light  bars  of  unequal  length  on  the  wing ;  qnilli 
both   of   wings   and   tail,    dusky,    narrowly   bordered   wil' 
gi'eyish- white ;  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump  and  upper 
coverts   blackish -brown,   bordered  with   gre;i'iah- white, 
tinged  with  crimson  on  the  last ;  chin  black ;  throat,  chest 
and  sides  of  the  breast  glossy  ross-pink,  mingled  with  white, 
and  more  or  less  spotted  and  streaked  with  brownish-black; 
middle  of  the  breast,  belly  and  lower  tail-eoverts  dull  white ; 
flanks  greyish-white  streaked  with  dusky  brown :   legs  and 
toes  brown ;  claws  blackish- brown. 

After  the  autumnal  moult  and  throughout  the  winter  Uwi 
bill  is  yellow,  with  the  point  dusky :  the  feathers  coverii 
the  nostrils  and  those  on  the  head  immediately  above  till 
bill  are  light  yellowish-grey,  the  red  cap  not  extending 
quite  BO  far  forward ;  all  the  rest  of  the  feathers,  except  the 
quills,  more  or  less  thickly  bordered  with  long  fringes  of  B 
light  yellowish -grey  on  the  head,  neck  and  mantle,  but 
OQ  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump  and  belly  of  a  nearly 
pure  white.  These  long  fringes  continue  till  past  midwinter, 
and,  as  already  stated,  in  examples  from  high  northern 
localities  almost  entirely  hide  the  darker  parts  of  the  feathers. 
As  spring  advances  they  are  slowly  shed,  and  the  crimsoo 
tint  of  the  rump  and  breast  gradually  appears,  but  the  bii 
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have  generally  done  breeding  before  tliis  attains  its  gi-eatest 
intensity. 

The  whole  length  is  five  inchea  or  a  little  more ;  from  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  two  inches  and  three- 
quarters  ;  the  fourth  primary  is  one-Bixth  of  an  inch  longer 
than  the  fifth  ;  the  tail,  which  is  decidedly  forked,  is  about 
two  inches  and  a  quarter.  The  bill,  as  above  stated,  varies 
very  eoueiderably  in  size. 

The  hen  is  perceptibly  smaller  in  all  her  dimensions.  In 
summer  her  plumage  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  cock  at 
the  name  season,  but,  except  on  the  head,  there  is  no  red, 
and  the  upper  parts  are  generally  darker,  while  the  lower  are 
more  mottled  and  streaked.  In  winter  there  is  comparatively 
little  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  aeses. 

The  nestling  has  the  bill  brown  :  the  lores  blackish  ;  the 
head  and  nape  blackish- brown,  each  feather  bordered  with 
greyisb-baff ;  mantle  the  same,  but  the  feathers  edged  with 
light  reddish-brown ;  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  hke 
the  head,  but  in  some  examples  slightly  tir.ged  with  huff  and 
the  grey  verges  upon  dull  white  ;  the  wings  are  as  in  the 
adult,  but  the  feathers  are  tipped  with  pale  reddish-brown 
instead  of  greyish-wbite ;  the  tail-quilla  are  also  narrowly 
bordered  with  dull  buff;  the  chin  just  shows  an  indication 
of  the  dark  patch  of  the  adult ;  the  aides  of  the  neck,  the 
throat  and  breast  are  dull  gi'eyisb-buff,  each  feather  tipped 
with  dark  brown  ;  belly,  flanks  and  lower  tail-coverts  much 
the  same  but  the  warmer  tint  by  degrees  gives  way  to  dull 
white,  and  the  dark  tips  are  elongated  into  the  form  of  ill- 
dohncd  streaks :  the  legs  and  toes  are  of  a  dull  flesh-colour ; 
dawH  pale  brown. 

A  tew  words  must  be  added  on  the  still  larger  form  of 
Redpoll,  Linola  hcntemanni,  already  mentioned.  Holboll 
states  that  examples  of  it  were  sent  by  him  in  1824  from 
Greenland  to  Temminck,  wbo  at  once  recognized  its  distinct- 
ness,* but  afterwards  erroneously  referred  it  to  the  Linaria 
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borealis  of  Vieillot,  and  as  such  gave  it  in  1835  the  place  of 
a  good  species  iu  ihe  third  part  of  bis  'Manuel  d'Ornithologie* 
(p.  264).  In  1838  Bonaparte  (GeoRr.  and  Comp.  List,  p.  84) 
admitted  three  Redpolls  as  Euroiieau  birds,  Liiiala  canctcena, 
h.  horealia  and  L.  linaria,  by  the  first  of  which  is  meant  this 
largest  form,  though  it  is  not  the  canenceits  of  Mr.  Gould,  by 
the  second  the  true  linaria  of  LiuniBua,  our  Mealy  Redpoll 
just  treated  of,  and  by  the  third  our  Lesser  Redpoll  nest 
to  be  considered.  And  so  when,  in  1843,  Holboll  published 
his  description  of  Linota  kornemaiini,  he  identified  it  with 
the  Linaria  eauescenii,  with  which  it  should  not  be  con- 
founded. He  gave  a  good  description  of  its  habits  and 
appearance,  stating  that  it  was  resident  in  Greenland  tbi-ongh- 
out  the  year,  while  the  other  Redpoll  found  in  that  country 
(L.  linaria)  was  but  a  sumraer-visitant,  that  it  did  not  appear 
to  breed  further  to  the  southward  than  lat.  69°  N.  and  was 
common  enough  even  in  lat,  73°,  but  in  winter  gathered  in 
large  flocks  which  wandered  oyer  the  interior.  It  has  since 
been  said  to  occur  occasionally  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  Degland  mentions  oue  in  Baillon'a  collection  which  was 
netted  near  Abbeville  ;  but  the  Editor  can  only  point  to  a 
single  example  obtained  in  England.  This  is  in  the  eolleetioD 
of  Mr.  Hancock,  who  has  described  and  figured  it  in  his 
'  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Xorth umber! and  and  Durham ' 
(p.  64,  pi.  5),  saying  that  it  was  knocked  don-n  with 
a  clod  of  earth,  April  24th,  1855,  on  the  sea-banks  near 
Whitbnm,  where  it  had  been  observed  flying  about  for  a  few 
days.  This  form  of  Redpoll  probably  visits  the  continent  of 
America  at  times  in  winter,  but  the  only  satisfactory  addi- 
tions that  can  here  be  made  to  what  was  previously  known 
of  it,  are  that  Mr.  Hancock  possesses  a  specimen  from  Ice- 
land, and  that  Mr.  Eaton  in  1873  found  it  breeding  at  Wide 
Bay  in  Spitsbergen",  where  he  obtained  a  specimen  which 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

•  Swresby  fAmt.  Reg.  i.  pp.  13!  and  S3T)  had  long  befon-  alaled  that  n 
Redpoll  vat  foand  in  Bpitsbcrgen,  but  none  of  the  uHnntiata  Ti>iting  thkt 
oaBntry  since  his  lime  halving  met  with  it,  the;  liui  cotniaonl;  auppoKd  him  to 
ht  miiUken.  The  more  than  vindication  of  hia  accuraej  by  Mr.  Eaton  tnak«a 
the  latlcr'a  voyage  memorable  among  omilbolDgistB. 
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The  Arctic  Redpoll,  to  adopt  Mr.  Hancock's  name  for  it, 
chiefly  differs  from  the  ordinary  Klealy  Redpoll  in  its  larger 
size  and  paler  tints,  nhite  ou  closer  scrutiny  its  somewhat 
longer  and  more  dee  ply- forked  tail,  and  rather  longer  claws 
become  evident.  Kven  in  full  summer- plum  age  none  of  its 
colours  seem  ever  to  be  so  dark  as  in  the  commoner  bird, 
but  the  examination  of  a  lar<;;er  series  of  specimens  than  has 
hitherto  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Kilitor  is  needed  before  this 
can  be  averred  with  certainty.  In  winter  the  excessive  white- 
ness of  the  margins  of  its  body-feathers  is  at  once  striking. 
A  cock-bird  will  measure  in  entire  length  five  inches  and  a 
half,  and  its  n-ing  from  the  carpal  joint  three  inches  and  a 
quarter,  the  tail  being  abont  two  inches  and  a  half.  The 
hen  is  not  inconsiderably  smaller — ^with  the  wing  measuring 
three  inches  or  a  little  over,  and  the  tail  about  two  inches 
and  three -eighths. 

The  vignette  represents  the  skulls  of  the  Meuly  and  Lesser 
Redpoll,  with  comparative  linear  measurements,  drawn  from 
specimens  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Pelerin,  and  by  him  sup- 
plied for  the  use  of  this  work. 


J^  ^) 


LiNOTA     KDFESCEN8  (Vieiliot*). 

THE  LESSER  REDPOLL. 
Linota  iinariai. 
The  Leaser,  find  with  ua  tho  more  commou,  Redpoll  is  the 
smallest  of  the  British  Finches,  and  is  generally  distinguiahed 
&om  the  preceding,  not  only  by  its  aize,  hut  by  its  darker 
and  more  rufous  colouring — the  replacement  especially  of  the 
whitish  bars  on  the  wings  and  of  the  mealy  rump  by  the 
latter  being  nearly  always  perceptible.  As  already  premised, 
many  writers  have  taken  this  bird  to  be  the  Frhigilla  linaria  of 
Linnieus  and  have  used  that  epithet  for  it ;  but,  apart  from 
the  consideration  that  bis  diaguoais  absolutely  excludes  it 
from  being  so  regarded,  there  ia  the  still  stronger  fact  that 
our  Leaser  Redpoll  is  unknown  as  a  native  of  Sweden,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  the  bird  which  he  describes  as  frequent- 
ing the  alder-grovea  of  that  country,  though  from  the  synonyms 
he  cites  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  diSerence 
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betweeu  tlie  two  forms,  which,  aa  before  atated,  Vieillot  first 
clearly  jwinted  out.  It  iB  to  be  liopcil  that  British  ornitho- 
logiatB  will  no  longer  perpetuate  the  error  of  calling  their 
little  favourite  by  a  name  which  doe^  not  belong  to  it. 

Id  Bomo  English  counties,  particularly  in  the  south,  this 
Redpoll  1b  known  only  or  chiefly  as  a  winter- visitor,  appear- 
ing in  docks  from  Michaolmus  till  April,  though  iu  others 
it  hreed»  more  or  less  regularly,  and  the  nest  has  been  found, 
according  to  the  late  Mr.  Bury,  so  far  to  the  southward  ns 
the  Isle  of  Wight  (Zool.  p.  (J43).  Towards  the  north,  and 
iu  Scotland  especially,  it  is  resident  all  the  year,  changing 
its  haunts  however  according  to  the  seasou.  Information 
collected  by  Mr.  More  shews  that  of  English  counties  it 
occasionally  breeds  in  Dorset,  Hampshire,  Oxford,  Warwick 
^where  indeed  Mr.  Hake  says  (Zool.  p.  9248)  he  has  re- 
peatedly taken  its  nests — and  Salop — where  Mr.  Rocko 
(Zool.  p.  9781)  beliovoa  it  breeds  regularly.  To  these  Mid- 
dlesex must  bo  added  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Halting,  Kent 
on  that  of  Mr.  Wharton  (Zool.  p.  81J51),  Surrey  on  that 
of  Newman  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  3235),  Cambridgeshire  on  that 
of  the  Editor,  aud  Worcestershire  on  that  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Drake, 
aa  cited  by  Mr.  Morris.  Mr.  More  further  states  that  it 
breeds  annually  in  Gloucestershire,  and  it  certainly  does  so 
iu  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derby- 
shire, Cheshire  and  thence  iu  every  county  lyinp  to  the 
northward  throughout  the  island.  But  the  places  it  frequents 
vary  year  by  year,  and,  without  our  being  nhle  to  account  for 
the  fact,  otherwise  than  on  the  general  supposition  that  its 
choice  is  influenced  by  the  supply  of  food,  it  may  be  found 
iu  a  locality  abundantly  during  one  season  aud  during  the 
next  may  he  altogether  wanting.*  This  remark  however 
chiefly  holds  good  as  regards  the  more  southern  parts  of  its 
breeding- range,  for  in  the  more  uorthern  it  exhibits  a  much 
greater  constancy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  it  in  Ireland, 
where  it  is  found  from  north  to  south,  though  more  plentiful 
in  the  former,  and  in  the  latter,  indeed — the  counties  Cork 

*  lilr.  P.  Knt^lchuknovnurifairijor  more  dhU  ip  ddb  jeu  >t  one  lonlilj 
in  Soitolk,  MiJ  in  the  noit  yev  warcely  any. 
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and  Kerry  for  instHncc,  it  seems  to  liave  been  only  oliserved 
&s  a  winter-Tixitor.  Yet  it  is  presumed  to  have  bred  on  the 
Blackwater  in  Waterford,  and  is  known  to  have  done  so  in 
Tipperary,  ahont  Clonmel. 

According  to  the  best  authorities  the  Lesser  Redpoll  is  in 
some  years  abundant  at  the  time  of  migration  in  Holland 
and  Belgium,  and  it  has  long  been  known  in  France  as  a 
regular  winter- visitant.  It  is  of  nearly  annual  occurrence, 
says  M.  Lacroix,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  in  some  years  reaches  Southern  Spain  as  well  as  Pro- 
vence. Its  breeding  in  France  is  denied,  but  is  asserted  by 
Bailly  with  regard  to  the  Alps  of  Savoy.  Dr.  Salvador!, 
however,  considers  its  appearance  in  Italy  to  be  very  doubt- 
ful. That  it  should  occnr  at  least  accidentally  in  Western 
Germany  seems  highly  probable,  but  the  Kditor  cannot  find 
positive  proof  of  the  fact,  and  in  the  recorded  cases  of  its  occur- 
rence in  that  country  we  may  suspect  that  young  examples  of 
the  Mealy  Redpoll  have  been  mistaken  for  it.  It  is  certainly 
unknown  throughout  Scandinavia.  Its  geographical  range 
thus  seems  to  be  extremely  limited  *,  and,  with  the  asserted 
exception  above  mentioned,  its  area  of  distribution  during  the 
breeding- season  ap]>eaTS  to  be  confined  to  the  British  Islands. 
If  this  be  so  some  explanation  is  afforded  of  the  difficulty 
which  many  foreign  naturalists  have  found  in  admitting  the 
distinctness  of  the  present  form  of  Redpoll,  since  few  of  them 
probably  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  series  of 
specimens  of  the  true  Linota  riifescem. 

Regard  being  had  to  the  necessary  efiect  of  its  restricted 
range,  as  just  indicated,  the  habits  of  the  Lesser  Redpoll  so 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Mealy  liedpoll  that  the  account 
of  them  already  given  would  almost  as  well  apply  to  the 
present  bird.  Yet  in  a  few  points  some  slight  differences 
may  be  noticed.     The  Lesser  Redpoll,  though  very  partial 

•  In  supposed  oMononce  in  Northern  RuBsia  hai  been  aliewn  in  a  prerions 
note  (|j.  1*0)  to  be  erroneom.  Drake  (IWb,  1887,  p.  427)  included  this  bird 
ninotig  IhoBe  he  sht  Id  Mnmcco,  and  MM.  Jaubvrl  und  ISarthfleuf-LapemmeraiJ'e 
uy  tbatilnmetimes  viaita  Algeria  in  winter,  but  sonie  fiirtLcr  cTJilonae  it  needed 
before  the  belief  thnt  it  cm*  no  fnr  to  Ibe  eoulhwarJ  can  In;  ncoepl&l. 
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to  holta  of  alders,  birchee  and  willows,  is  not  at  all  exclusive 
in  its  cboice  of  tliera  for  its  breeding- quarters,  and,  besides 
Kclecting  coppice  or  iiudenvood,  will  quickly  avail  itself  of 
tlie  accommodation  offered  hj  jouug  plantations  of  larches, 
firn  or  trees  of  almost  any  kind,  as  well  as  of  shrubberies. 
Some  sbclter  bowever  is  always  needed,  and  Mr.  Gray  says 
that  among  the  Hebrides  he  bas  been  unable  to  ti'ace  it 
where  such  is  absent.  From  Saxby's  silence  on  the  subject 
it  would  acem  not  to  breed  in  Shetland — possibly  from  the 
same  canse.  Thj  vicinity  of  water  is  generally  preferred, 
but  its  actual  proximity  is  not  absolutely  essential,  and  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  so  from  where  it  can  l)e  procored  is  no 
bar  to  au  otherwise  eligible  situation*.  Such  a  spot  is  often 
frequented  by  several  or  many  pairs  of  these  birds,  which 
will  have  their  nests  within  the  compass  of  a  few  yards,  and 
in  that  case  the  actions  of  the  birds  soon  make  the  ei(istence 
of  the  settlement  evident  to  an  ordinary  observer.  But  they 
are  by  no  means  always  gi-egarious  even  to  this  extent,  and 
single  pairs  may  be  found  taking  up  their  abode  apart, 
while  again  cousiderabte  numbers  will  often  meet  at  places 
far  from  their  nests,  apparently  prompted  only  by  their 
social  instincts — for  they  do  not  seem  to  be  in  search  of 
food,  and,  after  passing  half-an-hour  or  more  in  company, 
will  separate  and  go  their  respective  ways.  The  nest  is 
usually  built  in  a  low  tree  or  bush,  but  occasionally  at  a  very 
considerable  height,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  humble  site 
among  heather  may  be  chosen.  It  is  nearly  always  a  structure 
of  the  most  dehcate  beauty,  formed  outwardly  of  a  few  fine 
twigs  as  a  foundation,  on  which  are  placed  drj'  grasa-Btems, 
sometimes  intermised  with  moss  and  wool,  the  thinner  stalks 
being  innermost,  and  is  lined  with  vegetable-down,  that  from 
the  catkins  of  the  willow  being  most  often  used,  with  the 
addition  or  substitution  sometimes  of  hair  and  feathers. 
The  whole  nest  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and 

*  In  k  dutricb  rerj  ill-aapplied  with  waler  whitre   thcu  Hcdpalla  lure 
■ionitl);  bred  in  itbuniliuice,  the  Editor  Lm  fuimil  Ihat  wuting  bf  ■  ponil-ude  [or 
thm  to  name  Ui  tliink,  ami  tben  narking  the  line  of  tbeir  ntBtn-flight,  often 
ImuIi  U)  till?  iliiioivvr;  of  llidr  imt. 


the  Bame  id  depth  inside,  the  walls  being  scarcely  anywhef 
nn  iDch  in  thickness".  The  eggs,  from  four  to  six  in  number, ' 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  in  colour  from  those  of  the  Mealy 
Redpoll,  but  are  smaller  in  size,  measnriug  from  -60  to  "57 
by  from  -52  to  -45  in.  The  time  of  nichfication  would  seem 
to  vary  somewhat  according  to  locality.  In  the  north  of 
England  it  doubtlesa  begins  so  late  that  the  young  are,  as 
stated  by  Selby,  seldom  able  to  fly  before  the  end  of  Jqup  or 
beginning  of  July,  but  further  to  the  southwai-d  the  birds 
are  certainly  a  mouth  earlier,  as  eggs  are  known  to  have  been 
laid  by  the  end  of  April,  though  they  may  he  also  found 
unhatched  in  June.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  according  to 
Thompson,  the  eggs  are  laid  during  the  first  half  of  May. 
The  tamenesa  of  this  pleasing  little  bird  has  long  been 
known.  Pennant  says  that  one  "  was  so  teiiacions  of  her 
nest  as  to  suffer  us  to  take  her  off  with  our  hand,  and  we 
found  that  after  we  had  released  her  she  would  not  forsake 
it."  f  But  this  absence  of  fear  is  not  confined  to  the  breed- 
ing-season, and  eveu  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  nearly  all 
other  birds  are  wildest,  U  flock  of  Redpolls  as  they  feed  may 
not  only  be  closely  approached,  and  their  Torioos  engaging 
actions  studied  within  a  very  short  distance,  but  advantage  may 
even  be  taken  of  their  heedlessness  or  unsuspecting  oonBd- 
ence  to  capture  some  of  the  party  by  means  of  a  limed  rod,  or 
to  shoot  at  will  almost  any  number  of  victims,  the  survivors, 
as  Mr.  W.  T.  Bree  has  remarked  (Nat.  1S38.  p.  426),  return- 
ing to  the  same  tree  after  each  discharge  of  the  gun. 

As  summer  draws  on  the  Lesser  Redpoll  may  he  seen  in 
hands  scattered  over  tracts  of  open  country,  feeding,  like 
Goldfinches,  on  the  seeds  of  the  thistle,  groundsel,  dande- 
lion and  other  composite  plants,  but  with  the  approach  of 
autumn  these  bands  usually  unite  in  larger  fiocks,  and 
though  some  undoubtedly  stay  near  their  breeding -quarters, 
betaking   themselves    once   more   to  woods,   plantations  or 

*  A  neet  brought  to  tlie  EtIiMr  wbii^b  vaa  taken,  in  1S73,  in  &  ^rdm  al 
Cambridge  wiu  built  in  and  up<ru  lliat  at  h  Long-Uild  Titinonse. 
t  Batb  Ihia  bird  sad  tlie  Heal]'  Redpoll  Are  aia\j  recanuled  la  ud  have  bnd 
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hedgerows,  the  miijority  and  eBpocially  the  young  of  the  year 
keep  to  the  unenislosed  districts  and  migrnto  southward. 
Of  these  again  a.  considerable  number  leave  this  country 
altogether  and  resort,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  to  the 
Continent,  but  enough  always  remain  with  us  during  the 
winter  to  render  their  appearance,  except  in  the  extreme  west 
of  England  and  Ireland,  no  rare  event.  Many  h  dull  day 
at  that  time  of  year  is  enlivened  to  the  outdoor  naturahst  by 
his  encountering  a  flock  of  Redpolls,  for  to  watch  their  agile 
movemeuts  as  they  flit  from  tree  to  tree  or  swing  back-down- 
wards from  the  ends  of  the  pendulous  branches,  all  the 
while  keeping  up  an  iucceaaut  twittering,  invariably  affords 
interest  and  amusement.  At  this  season,  and  even  earlier, 
they  often  associate  with  Siskins  in  their  search  for  food, 
and  eat  the  buds  as  well  as  the  seeds  of  trees,  proving  in 
this  way,  says  Selby,  seriously  injurious  to  young  plantations, 
but  in  general  their  numbers  cannot  be  suflScient  to  pro- 
duce any  great  damage.  Occasionally  too  they  will  fall  in 
with  a  troop  of  some  species  of  Titmouse,  but  the  incongruous 
companionship  does  not  last  long.  The  same  locality  is 
seldom  frequented  for  any  length  of  time:  in  a  few  days,  or 
perhaps  little  more  than  a  week,  the  supply  of  food  it  fur- 
nishes is  exhausted,  and  then  the  party  rove  off  in  some 
other  direction.  Towards  the  end  of  winter  the  cocks  break 
out  in  song,  which  though  not  powerful  is  lively  and  agree- 
able, and  begin  to  indulge  in  the  characteristic  exultant  flight 
during  which  it  is  generally  uttered.  Pairing  is  effected 
without  much  more  than  the  show  of  contention,  and  the 
mated  couples,  nho  exhibit  the  strongest  tokens  of  mutual 
affection,  shortly  after  look  out  a  convenient  home  for  the 
ensuing  season. 

In  summer  the  bill  of  the  cock  ia  brownish  horn-colour, 
the  lower  mandible  tinged  with  yellow  at  the  base :  the 
iridoB  dusky  brown  :  the  feathers  covering  the  nostrils  light 
brown  ;  lores  and  ear-coverts  blackish -brown  mixed  with 
rnfons  on  the  latter;  forehead  to  behind  the  eyes  glossy 
blood-red ;  the  rest  of  the  head,  nape,  mantle  aud  upper 
wiog-coverts,  dark  brown,  the  feathers  more  or  less  broadly 
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edged  with  light  reddish-brown  intermixed  sparingly  with 
whitish -grey ;  both  middle  and  greater  wing-coverta  tipped 
with  pale  reddish-brown  (as  in  the  nestling  Mealy  Redpoll), 
formiag  two  conspicuona  light  bara  of  unequal  length  on 
the  wing ;  quills  of  both  wings  and  tail  dusky,  bordered  ex- 
ternally with  wood-brown,  and  the  tertials  broadly  tipped 
with  light  reddish-brown ;  lower  part  of  the  back,  nimp 
and  npper  tail-coverta  da  sky -brown,  bordered  ivith  light 
mfouB,  and  the  last  tinged  with  crimson ;  chin  black ; 
throat,  chest  and  sides  of  the  breaet,  glossy  rose-pink, 
mingled  with  dull  white ;  middle  of  the  breast,  the  belly, 
flanks  and  lower  tail-coverts,  dull  greyish-white  ;  sides  of  the 
body  and  flanks  streaked  with  dusky-browii :  legs  and  toes 
blackish- brown,  the  claws  darker. 

In  autumn  and  winter  the  bill  is  yellow  with  the  point 
blackish,  the  hght  margins  of  the  feathers  are  everywhere 
longer,  giving  the  upper  parts  of  the  bird  a  more  rnfescent 
appearance,  and  the  pink  tint  hardly  makes  any  show  mitil 
after  midwinter  at  the  earliest. 

The  whole  length  ia  four  inches  and  a  quarter ;  from  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  two  inches  and  five- 
eigbths ;  the  fourth  primary  is  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  longer 
than  the  fifth ;  the  tail  is  about  two  inches  long. 

The  female  is  a  little  smaller,  and  has  no  trace  of  pink  on 
the  breast  or  rump ;  the  chin  is  brownish -black,  and  the 
lower  parts  are  dull  brownish- white,  the  breast,  aides  of  the 
body  and  flanks  being  streaked  with  dusky  brown. 

The  nestling  has  the  hill  pale  brown,  with  the  upper 
mandible  rather  darker:  the  head  and  nape  dark  brown — 
each  feather  broadly  edged  with  dull  white ;  back  and 
upper  tail-coverta  dark  brown — the  feathers  bordered  with 
light  reddish-brown ;  the  wings  and  tail  resemble  those  of 
the  adult,  but  the  foathcra  are  edged  and  tipped  with  buff; 
the  chin,  neck,  breast  and  flanks  dull  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
light  reddish-brown  on  the  first,  each  feather  tipped  with 
dark  brown  ;  the  belly,  flanks  and  lower  lail-coverta  greyish- 
white — the  last  being  streaked  with  dark  brown :  the  legs 
and  toes  pale  brown,  the  claws  darker. 
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LiNOTA  c&NMABiNA  (Liuuseua*). 
THE  LINNET. 
Linola  cannahbut. 

Frou  tbo  great  clianges  undergone  by  the  males  of  this 
species  at  difTerent  seasons  of  tbe  year,  it  was  long  before 
the  earlier  BritiBb  naluraliats  fully  admitted  lliat  what  were 
known  to  tbem  as  tbe  Red  Linnet  and  the  Grey  or  Brown 
Linnet  were  tbe  same  bird  in  difierent  plumages,  but  now 
for  manyyeartj  no  reasonable  donbt  on  that  score  has  existed ; 
though  the  coudilions,  under  whiuh  the  bright  red  colouring 
of  tbe  breast  and  part  of  tbe  bead  of  tbe  cock  is  donned  and 
doffed,  may  be  still  deemed  open  to  discussion  and  awaiting 
fnrther  invostiiration. 

The  Linnet  is  a  very  well-known  species,  existing  in  great 
numbers  on  most  of  the  uncultivated  lands  of  this  country, 
[ireferring  especially  those  that  are  more  or  less  overgrown 
with  furze.     Of  late  years,  iu  thp  opinion  of  many  observers 
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who  are  fitted  to  judge,  it  Uhs  become  much  scarcer — &b 
indeed  wonld  natuvaily  follow  from  the  bringing  its  favourite 
haunts  under  the  plough — but  this  decrease  does  not  seem 
to  be  BO  general  as  in  the  case  of  the  Goldfinch,  and,  since 
the  Linnet  to  some  extent  frequents  also  enclosures  and  the 
outskirts  of  plantations,  there  are  perhaps  few  rural  parishes 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  which  it  does  not  still  resort. 
Though  as  a  species  it  is  found  with  us  all  the  year  round, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  birds 
which  pass  the  summer  in  England  arrive  here  from  the 
south  in  spring,  while  in  antumn  very  large  flocks  oouBisting 
of  the  bulk  of  those  that  have  been  brod  in  this  country,  in 
addition  to  the  visitors,  leave  our  shores.  When  congregated 
before  their  departure  they  are  eagerly  sought  by  birdcatchera, 
for  they  are  easily  netted,  and  the  cocks  always  meet  with  a 
ready  sale,  as  when  taken  at  that  season  they  soon  adapt 
themselves  to  confinement  and  are  much  esteemed  for  their 
song.*  Of  those  captured  in  spring  a  large  number  on  the 
contrai-y  aro  impatient  of  imprisonment  and  die  within  a 
short  time.  The  detestable  practice  of  catching  them  at 
this  season  no  doubt  further  accelerates  the  diminution  of 
the  species  throughout  the  country. 

Except  when  actually  breeding.  Linnets  are  usually  seen 
iu  flocks,  roving  from  place  to  place,  feeding  generally  on 
small  seeds,  particularly  those  of  the  cruciferous  plants,  and 
are  believed  to  do  much  mischief  at  times  to  crops  of  cole- 
worts,  but  they  consume  equally  countless  grains  of  the 
obnoxious  charlock  and  knot-grass,  while  they  also  confer 
great  benefit  on  the  agriculturist  by  the  destruction  of  weeds 
belonging  to  the  order  ComposiUe.  Their  fondness  for  the 
seeds  of  the  various  species  of  flax  {Linum)  and  hemp  {Cnn- 
nahis)  has  long  been  known,  and  has  given  them  tbeir  name 
in  several  European  langunges^ur  own  and  the  Latin 
among  others.  Some  of  the  Linnets  that  remain  with  us 
throughout  the  winter  seem  iu  time  of  need  to  add  to  their 
diet  such  berries  as  are  accessible,  and  are  said  even  to  eat 
oats  among  other  food. 

Willn;(hby  knew  a  Linnet  wliicli  livo,!  tor  fouiiflen  yents  in  a  cnge. 
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In  the  pfliiing  season,  the  thickest  clumps  of  furze  are 
generally  frequented,  and  early  in  spring  the  cocks  may  be 
seen  rnpid]y  flitting  from  bush  to  bush,  always  perching  on 
the  higher  or  outer  sprays,  and  singing  ftlmoat  incessantly.* 
Their  strain  is  commonly  in  a  soft  and  low  tone,  but  it  baa 
some  notes  of  a  singularly  shrill  sweetness,  that,  at  intervals 
of  the  greatest  irregularity,  mark  the  confused  warbling 
which  is  the  result  of  two  or  more  rival  performers — more 
bent  upon  shewing  off  their  own  prowess  than  blending 
their  voices  in  harmonious  concert.  The  nest  is  usually 
formed  of  fine  twigs  and  fibres  outside,  mixed  with  moss 
and  grass-stalks,  and  is  lined  with  wool,  hair  or  vegetable 
down,  and  sometimes  a  few  feathers  are  added.  It  is  gene- 
rally placed  in  a  low  bush,  but  often  in  a  hedge  and  occa- 
sionally in  a  tree  ut  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground, 
while  other  less  usual  sites  have  been  recorded.  The  eggs 
are  from  four  to  sis  in  number,  measuring  from  ■76  to  -64 
by  from  '56  to  "49  in.,  and  are  of  a  freuch-white,  more  or 
less  tinged  with  green  or  blue,  generally  spotted,  speckled 
or  blotched  with  light  reddish-brown  and  pale  purplish-red, 
but  sometimes  the  markings  are  almost  entii'ely  absent, 
while  at  others  they  are  either  sufFused  or  collected  into  bold 
and  dark  spots.  The  Linnet  appears  to  breed  twice  in  the 
season,  the  first  eggs  being  laid  in  April. 

When  the  broods  are  reared  and  the  summer  is  over  the 
dilTerent  families  unite  to  form  large  flocks,  which  may  be 
seen  careering  vaguely  over  the  country — the  individuals 
composing  each  flock  constantly  crossing  and  recrossing  one 
another  in  flight.  At  this  time  they  often  resort  to  the  n 
enclosed  districts,  visiting  alike  pastures,  stubbles  and  fal- 
lows, in  search  of  such  small  seeds  as  they  can  find,  and 
roosting  at  this  season  on  the  ground.  Many  also  following 
their  migratory  instinct  repair  to  the  coast,  where  they  feed 
on  the  seeds  of  the  sea-purslane  and  other  maritime  plants, 

*  Ai  mainten  few  birdi  aru  |ierba)iB  more  lariable  thui  LiDiista — a  tuft  woll 
knova  to  "  the  (amy  ".  Some  fsn  onlj  reprat  two  or  three  uncnnnecleil  noleB, 
wbiob  uaj  be  of  the  baraheit  tone,  wbile  Dtben  liave  ■  Terf  conaiilcrablo  coiu- 
fuia,  uid  ain^  in  a  coulinuoos  niannrr.  Kevlite  Wood  inclined  to  the  belief 
tbat  ll«j  improioil  in  sung  tlie  Bcwmcl  or  oTen  tbc  thinl  ywr. 
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and  it  is  perhaps  in  sueb  ndslibourhoods  tliat  most  of  those 
wbicli  stop  with  us  reside  until  the  retuniiug  spriug, 
Townrds  the  close  of  a  fine  winter's  afternoon  tlio  various 
straggling  parties  that  have  been  foraging  all  day  long  con- 
gregate on  the  top  of  some  tall  tree  in  the  sansliiue,  and  at 
first  join  in  a  gentle  sort  of  chirping,  presently  bursting  into 
a  full  chorus  of  song,  and  then  again  resuming  their  single 
Btniius  continue  this  performance  till  the  sun  is  set.* 

Tbo  Linnet  is  generally  distributed,  as  before  remarked, 
over  the  United  Kingdom — exception  being  made  as  regards 
Shetland,  and  is  especially  common  in  Ireland.  In  the  low- 
lands of  southern  Norway  it  is  pretty  common,  hut  becomes 
scarcer  towards  the  north  and  is  not  known  to  breed  beyond 
lat.  iiSV.  In  Sweden  it  does  not  usually  appear  much  higher, 
but  Johann  Wahlberg  obtained  it  at  Laleu,  and  Wheel- 
wright says  that  he  saw  it  at  Quickjock.  The  latitude  above 
mentioned  seems  also  to  mark  ofl'  its  ordinary  limit  iu  Fin- 
land and  Russia,  in  which  latter  it  is  found  on  the  Dvina 
and  so  probably  to  the  Uial  mountains.  Pallas  says  it  is 
never  seen  in  Siberia,  but  it  is  now  known  to  inhabit 
Turkestan,  which  at  present  must  be  taken  as  its  most 
eastern  extension,  t  Thence  it  may  be  traced  through 
Persia,  Circassia,  Armenia,  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine, 
where  it  breeds,  to  Egypt,  where  it  is  a  winter- visitant,  and 
Abyssinia.  In  Algeria  and  Morocco  it  is  abundant,  as  well 
as  in  tlie  Canaries  and  Madeira.  In  the  locality  last  named, 
the  cocks  are  said  to  keep  their  bright  colouring  all  the  year, 
instead  of  losing  it  in  winter.  Throughout  all  the  rest  of 
Europe,  south  of  the  boundary  above  indicated,  it  is  plenti- 
fully dispersed,  and,  except  iu  the  most  northern  parts,  is 
generally  to  be  found  at  every  season,  though,  as  with  us,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  birds  depart  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

*  It  U  at  this  lime  that  the  combiniition  of  lounils  resembies  the  ending  of 
the  Kedwing'B  song  u  before  slated  (vol.  i.  pnge  270). 

+  Under  tbs  name  ot  Linofa  frinffilliroilrU  Bonnparte  describeil  (Mooogr.  dea 
Loiieae,  |i.  i.*),  pi.  49)  t,  bird  said  to  come  fiom  Ncpaul.     It  agipean,  hoTCTer, 
to  be  unknoim  ta  Inilian  ortdthologUU.      Some  siithotB  refer  it  to  the  et 
Linnet,  to  which,  eren  if  it  be  ■  good  gpeciei,  it  must  be  nesrlf  allied, 
(peciiueos  of  the  Linnet,  it  may  here  be   remarked,  hiivo   been   looked 
forming  a  diatiiict  aiffloief  iind  called  by  Ehreiilierg  Frivjilln  hcllit. 
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A  very  fine  nialo  in  full  Bamiiier-ilresa  has  the  hill  of  a 
hluish  lead-colour  hnl  paler  at  llie  hnse  of  the  lower  man- 
dible :  the  iridoa  hazi'l :  the  feathers  immediately  above  the 
hill,  on  the  lores  and  round  the  eyes,  light  dusky  ochreous  ; 
those  of  the  fore  part- and  top  of  the  head  glossy  hhx)d-red  ; 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  head,  the  ear-covorta,  nape  and  sides 
of  the  Deck,  brown  isb-grcy,  more  or  less  distinctly  atreaked 
with  a  darker  shade ;  the  back  and  upper  wing-coverts, 
nearly  uniform  rich  cheat  nut- brown  ;  hastard-wiug  and  coverts 
of  the  primaries  brownish- black,  edged  with  hair-brown  ;  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  dull  black,  outwardly  edged  with 
white,  which  on  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  is  broad  and 
very  conspicnons  during  flight,  the  secondaries  are  also  tipped 
with  greyish-white  ;  the  tertials  dusky,  with  their  outer  web 
dull  chestnut-brown  ;  upper  tail-coverts  brownish- black, 
broadly  edged  with  ochreo us- white  ;  tail-quills  black,  nar- 
rowly edged  with  white  on  the  outer  and  broadly  on  the 
inner  web  ;  chin  and  throat  greyish -white,  streaked  along  the 
middle  with  greyish-brown  ;  breast  glossy  rose-red,  passing 
into  light  ctieBtnut-brown  on  the  sides  of  the  body ;  belly 
and  lower  tail-coverts  dull  white ;  flanks  yellowish -brown  : 
legs,  toes  and  claws,  brown. 

Such  an  example  as  is  above  described  is  not  very  often 
to  be  met  with.  Moat  commonly  the  fine  oarmiue  of  the 
cap  and  of  the  breast  is  replaced  by  n  brownish  lake-red, 
clouded  with  rufous-brown — the  feathers  on  those  parts  not 
having  wholly  shod  their  fringe  of  the  latter  colour  ;  brown 
prevails  on  the  occiput  and  neck,  and  pale  brownish -ochre  on 
the  throat  and  belly,  while  the  back  is  darker ;  but  it  would 
seem  tliat  the  red  tints  continue  to  brighten  as  the  enrnmer 
proceeds  nntil  the  whole  plumage  is  changed  at  the  autumnal 
moult.* 

In  antumn  and  winter  the  bill  is  brownish  hom-coloar : 
the  crimson  wholly  disappears  from  the  cap  and  the  breast ; 
the  feathers  of  the  head,  cheeks  and  ear-coverts,  are  dark 

*  What  !■  knomi  »mong  birdcatcLcrs  b»  tli«  "lemon",  "  nffron "  or 
"  lulphuT  "  'hreutcd  Linnet  ocean  nut  unrrequeutlj  neu-  Brigblon,  Mr.  Rowlej 
n  tLc  propottinn  of  ahoat  oae  lo  tllj.  In  thit  the  crimson  of  the  brcut 
ii  n|iliiucil  I'j  n  Rnc  [emnn-yullow. 
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brawn,  witli  lighter  brownish -grey  edges ;  the  back  and  upper 
wing-eoverte,  dark  brown,  the  margin  of  each  feather  being 
lighter ;  the  qiiilla  reuiaiu  as  iii  summer ;  bat  the  throat, 
breast,  belly  and  lower  tail-coverts,  are  pale  wood-brown, 
with  conspicuouB  streaks  of  dark  brown  on  the  breast. 

Males  when  caged  never  acquire  the  fine  crimson  seen  on 
the  bead  and  breaftt  of  wild  birds  ;  and  such  as  are  caught 
when  possessing  it  speedily  lose  it  in  captivity.  Naturalists 
generally  believe  that  this  brilliant  tint  is  not  assumed  till 
the  second  year  or  even  till  after  the  second  moult*,  but  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  many  Linnets  are  found  breeding 
without  the  red  breast,  and  this,  as  would  appear,  especially 
in  the  north  of  England,  though  in  the  south  some  trace  of 
the  ruddy  colouring  may  nearly  always  be  found  in  the 
summer-plumage  of  the  cocks.  Its  development  indeed 
seems  due,  as  was  stated  long  ago  by  Temminck  and  since 
confirmed  by  Gloger,  Macgillivray  and  Herr  Meves,  to  the 
weathering  of  the  brown  fringes  of  the  feathers,  may  ba 
through  rain,  and  possibly  also  to  the  action  of  light  in  dissi- 
pating the  duller  hues.  To  this  last  cause  perhaps  may  be 
attributed  the  alleged  fact  of  the  Madeiran  examples  retain- 
ing their  gay  tints  all  the  year  round. 

The  whole  length  ia  about  five  inches  and  three-quarters : 
from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  three  inches  and 
an  eighth;  the  second  primary  is  usually  the  longest,  bat 
there  ia  some  individual  variation  in  this  respect,  the  third 
being  occasionally  longer  than  the  second,  but  both  are 
always  longer  than  the  foui'tb,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  longer  than  the  fifth,  while  the  first  as  stated  among  tha 
generic  characters  is  so  small  as  to  be  easily  overlooked. 

The  female  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  male,  and  has  tha 
upper  parts  dark  brown,  each  feather,  however,  being  broadly 
edged  with  light  rufous-brown ;  while  the  lower  parts  ara 
dull  ochreo  us -brown,  slightly  tinged  with  rufoua,  and  streaked 

•  Mr.  Hanoock,  liowever,  boa  Wrj  reoentlj  stated  "  tbat  the  mnlei,  from  «hed- 
ding  tbe  neat  fcfttben  gel  i.  red  bretut,  wbich  tbej  retain  oolj  during  the  fint 
■8U0D  ;  tbej  then  oBanme  the  ||arb  et  the  female,  obich  is  retained  for  tbe  mat  of 
their  litef."  With  tbc  greatest  respect  to  the  pxjierience,  judgment  uid  ncale 
obwrration  of  bis  rrieml,  llie  &tItor  is  comiH^lled  to  Diii.k  this  DpininQ  uiiiilakea. 


with  dnsky-browu.  A  femnle  is  siiiil  however  to  havo  been 
taken  bearing  a  fine  rod  breast. 

The  youDg  macb  resemble  tbe  female,  but  hare  loss  of 
ochreouH-browu  ami  none  of  the  rufous  tinge  on  the  breast, 
belly  and  flanks. 

The  rignette  represents  the  mode  of  working  clap-nets,  & 
very  effectual  engine  in  constant  use  among  birdcatchers. 
It  consists  of  tivo  eqnal  flaps  of  net,  each  about  twelve  yards 
long  by  two  yards  and  a  half  wide,  which  hy  a  simple  con- 
trivance can  be  sinmltaneously  puUod  over  towards  each 
other,  so  as  to  cover  the  space  between  their  points  of 
motion,  which  are  in  parallel  lines  nearly  as  far  apart  as  the 
width  of  both  flaps.  Call-birds,  either  caged  or  tethered  by  a 
brace,  are  set  about  the  nets  to  decoy  their  wild  brethren 
that  come  within  sight  or  hearing.  One  birdcatcher  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  pulling  tbe  two  flaps  over  to 
enclose  the  birds  between  thera :  the  mun  in  the  foreground, 
with  bis  nets  packed  at  his  back,  exhibits  their  convenient 
portability ;  while  the  boy  with  the  bird-call  already  in  his 
moulb  shews  another  needful  accessory  to  success. 


LiNOTi   FLAVmOSTRIfl   (Lin 
THE    TWITE. 

Linula  montiumi. 

The  Twite  is  at  once  diBtinguished  from  the  common 
Linnet  by  tLe  greater  length  of  ita  tail,  wliicb  givea  it  n 
more  elongated  and  slender  appeamnce,  uud  by  having  a  red- 
dish-tawny throat.  Moreover  it  asBumoa  no  crimson  colonring, 
either  on  tho  head  or  breast,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  thotigli 
the  rnmp  of  tbo  male  is  always  more  or  loss  of  tliat  tint, 
formiug  the  chief  external  characteristic  of  the  difference 
of  the  sesoB.  This  bird  was  first  made  knoivn  to  Willughby 
by  Jessop,  of  Broom  Hali,  who  found  it  in  the  Peak  of  l>erby- 
fihire.  Kudbeck,  the  Swedish  naturalist,  included  its  portruil 
in  his  collection  of  coloured  drawings  and,  on  the  strength  of 
this  figure,  it  was  named  Fringilla  jlainroity'ia  hy  Linnieua, 
viho  also  described  it  in  bis  '  Fauna  Svecica,'  but  so  in- 
adequately that,  but  for  Prof.  Nilsson's  subsequent  deter- 
mination of  the  subject  of  the  picture  (K.  Vet. -Acad.  Handb. 
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haliits  have  uuderjjone  little  if  any  change.  It  genoriiUy 
peruhcH  on  the  highest  branch  of  a  tree,  or  upon  ii  dead  or 
naked  bough,  whence  it  keeps  so  good  a  look-out  that  it  is 
very  difficult  of  approach,  and  even  if  aeen  it  may  well  pass 
for  some  common  species  of  Finch  if  the  observer  be  not 
pretty  acute. 

The  cggH,  in  number  from  four  to  sis,  are  commonly  of  ii 
pale  olive-green,  spotted  with  black,  and  irregularly  marked 
with  bold  streaks  and  dashes,  or  vermiform  Uues  of  dark 
olive.  Other  specimens  have  a  very  decided  blue  tinge,  and 
occasioually  the  markings  are  almost  or  even  entirely  want- 
ing. Others  have  the  gi-ouud- colour  reddish  as  Lord  Clifton 
iufnrms  the  Editor.  They  measure  from  1'08  to  "9  by 
from  -79  to  -02  in. 

It  is  iu  what  are  knowu  as  the  home-counties,  Middlesex, 
Essex,  Hertford,  Buckingham,  Berks,  Surrey  and  Kent  that 
the  Hawfinch  is  most  plentiful,  and  its  abundance  in  the  last 
is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  in  the  present  year  (1876)  Lord 
Cliflon,  as  he  has  informed  the  Editor,  knew  of  more  than 
fifty  nests  at  Cobham.  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  has  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  bred  in  Somerset,  and  to  the  eastward  of 
long.  2"  W.  it  has  been  ascertained  to  breed  in  every  county 
south  of  York,  save  Stafford,  Leicester  and  Lincoln — in  all 
which,  however,  the  discovery  of  its  neat  is  probably  only  a 
matter  of  time.  In  winter  it  is  recorded  as  having  occurred 
in  every  English  county  except  Westmoreland,  and  sometimes 
in  great  nnmhers,  for  it  would  seem  that  it  occasioually 
migrates  to  this  country  iu  considerable  flocks.  Evidence  of 
its  appearance  in  Wales  is  not  forthcoming,  but  it  is  no  un- 
usual winter-visitant  to  Ireland,  having  boeu  obtained  at 
various  places  from  Donegal  round  the  eastern  side  of  that 
island  to  Ki^rry,  while  it  may  possibly  have  bred  there,  since 
Mr.  Wattors  says  that  an  egg  sent  to  him  from  Mealh  was 
similar  to  those  of  this  species  obtained  from  the  continent. 
The  same  observer  notices  the  tameness  of  examples  seeu 
by  him  in  the  Phranix  Park,  near  Dublin,  where  it  has  been 
more  often  observed  than  elsewhere  in  Ireland — in  singula)' 
contradistinction    to    its   well    known    peculiarity  in  other 
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localitiea.     In  Scotland  its  occurrence  ia  chiefly  accidental, 
and    for   the    moat    part    in  winter  only ;  but  it  has  been   i 
obtained  near  Newtown -Stewart  in  Galloway,  and  has  been 
traced,  according  to  Mr.  Gmy,  from  DumfriesBhire  to  East  I 
Lothian,   and  thence   to  Perthshire,  Aberdeenshire,  Banff- 
shire— where    Jlr.   Edward    informed    Mr.   More    that   he  ^ 
believed  a  pair  had  once  bred — and  Caithness. 

Eastward  and  northward  from  the  British  Isles  this  bird  ] 
is  fonnd  occasionally  in  the  extreme  south  of  Norway,  but  | 
can  scarcely  be  considered  an  annual  visitor  to  that  country. 
In  Sweden  it  extends  further  towards  the  north,  having  been   | 
Been  by  Zetteretedt  (Rosa  genom  Umea  Lappmarker,  p.  156), 
at  Wilhelmina  in  Asele  Lappmark,     In  Finland  it  is  still 
rai'er  and  it  seems  not  to  appear  generally  in  Russia  north 
of  Eostoff,  lat.  60°  N.  though,  as  Mr.  Hame  Brown  informs 
the  Editor,  an  example  has  been  obtained  at  Archangel :  ii 
must  however  be  more  common  in  the  south.     It  is  fonnd   , 
throughout  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  having 
been  met  with  at  Irkutsk  and  on  the  Amoor.     In  Mongolia 
it  is  said  to  be  a  bird  of  double  passage  and  rather  mimerous.  J 
Mr.  Swinhoe  speaks  of  it  as  ranging  in  China  from  Pekin  to 
Shanghai,  and  it  occurs  in  Japan,  whence  specimens  hava  I 
been  desciibed  by  Temminck  and  Prof.  Schlegel  as  forming  a  J 
variety — Coccothraustes   vulifarig  japoniais,  but  these   Mr.  j 
Dresser  declares  can  he  matched  by  others  from  Spain  and 
Italy.*     It  has  not  yet  been  recognized  from  India,  but  ib  ' 
fonnd,  though  rarely,  in  Persia,   and  in  Asia  Minor  it  ia 
said  to  be  a   resident.     Canon   Tristram   met  with  it  once 
in    Palestine,    near    Gilead ;    and    it  occasionally   strays   to    , 
Egypt,  whence  a  single  example  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
cured.    In  Algeria  it  is  more  frequent,  and  it  has  occurred, 
says   Louhe,  in   all   the   three   provinces   of  that   country. 
In  Morocco,  however,  it  would  seem  again   to  grow  scarce, 
thoDgh  there  is  incontestable  proof  of  its  appearance  in  thitt 

*  Tbii  caruful  ornilliolniiiit  slates  t1i>t4  nil  comparing  a  scries  of  ■pKiioeiu    ' 
fitim  vtrious  localities,  he  lindii  that  tiione  from  Nortbom  Europe  are  dalln  in 
a/loai  thsn  othere  from  more  southcro  conntries,  and  that  nativeis  of  our  iiluidl 
«re  perhaps  the  dulleit  of  ntl,  though  Bometinies  n  British  example  ma;  be  fnnjid 
a*  rirhlj  mlourcil  aa  niij  from  the  Sontli  of  Europe. 
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181G,  p.  '27),  the  application  of  the  unme  might  etill  be 
doubtful.  lu  the  meauwhile  other  authors,  BriBson  and 
Pennant  among  theru,  had  more  fully  described  the  speciea, 
and  Home  years  later  J.  F.  Gmelin  in  his  compilation  con- 
ferred the  name  FringiUa  montiiim  on  their  bird  withont 
perceiving  that  it  was  identical  with  F.  Jlaviroatris.  For 
this  perhaps  he  is  not  much  to  be  blamed,  but  his  diagnosis 
is  altogether  inapplicable,  and,  tbough  his  appellation  has  been 
generally  used  by  British  writers,  we  need  feel  no  compunc- 
tion in  setting  it  aside  for  that  which  had  been  before  given. 

The  Mountain -Lin  net,  as  many  writers  of  books  have  called 
it,  tbough  for  neariy  a  century  at  least  it  has  been  far  more 
generally  known  to  those  most  conversant  with  it  as  the 
Twite,  is  only  a  visitor  to  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
England,  where  it  is  generally  seen  in  small  flocks,  which, 
arriving  in  autumn,  sometimes  stop  for  the  winter  in  favom-- 
able  situations,  hut  mostly  pass  on  and  may  again  be  observed 
on  their  retuni-joumey  in  spring.  In  the  south-west,  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  indeed*, 
but  it  breeds  in  some  abundance  in  the  more  hilly  districts 
of  the  Midland  Counties — Hereford,  Salop,  Stafford,  Derby 
and  Chester,  as  well  as  in  Xorth  Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  on  elevated  moorlands  in  the  higher  glens  with  increas- 
ing frequency  northward  from  Ijaiicashire  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  to  Shetland,  though  in  some  districts  It 
is  rather  scarce,  and  its  stronghold  in  the  west  of  Scotland  is 
the  Outer  Hebrides.  In  Ireland  it  is  found  from  north  to 
south,  and  probably  breeds  in  suitable  localities  throughout 
the  island,  but  the  only  counties  in  which  the  Editor  can  yet 
say  that  it  does  so  are  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Armagh  and  Antrim 
in  the  north,  Sllgo  and  Mayo  in  the  west,  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  in  the  east,  and  Tipperary  and  Cork  in  the  south. 

In  food,  flight  and  general  habits  the  Twite  very  closely 
resembles  the  Linnet,  which  it  partly  or  wholly  replaces  in 
some  of  the  wilder  or  more  mountainous  districts  of  these 
islands,  and  much  that  has  been  said  of  that  species  applies 


•  Mr.  More  WM  in 
lUre,  bat  tbu  u  "n 
vol..   II. 


DDlikely. 


it  fa*(l  Wd  found  in  Ibe  north  of  Donet- 
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eqnaUj  to  the  present.  The  Twite,  bowever,  is  natnrallj  far 
more  a  bird  of  tbe  open  and,  content  witb  tbe  sbelter  afforded 
by  long  beatber  and  tbe  ordinary  vegetation  of  a  moorland 
country,  it  commonly  retires  before  tbe  encroachments  of 
cnltivation.  But  wbere,  as  in  tbe  northern  and  western 
Scottish  isles  which  it  permanently  inhabits,  retreat  is  impos- 
sible, it  has  of  late  years  began  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
changes  wrought  by  agriculture  and  the  planting  of  trees. 
In  early  spring  it  betakes  itself  to  its  chosen  quarters,  and 
the  flocks  in  which  it  has  collected  during  winter  disperse  in 
pairs  over  the  hilly  tracts.  The  song  of  the  cock  is  pleasing, 
and,  though  scarcely  equal  to  it  in  compass,  has  much  in 
common  with  that  of  the  kindred  species,  being  often 
delivered  from  an  elevated  perch,  or  while  the  bird  is  flutter- 
ing above  the  spot  where  the  nest  is.  This  is  most  generally 
placed  among  heather,  furze  or  brushwood,  but  often  on  the 
ground,  under  large  stones,  occasionally  on  a  ledge  of  rock, 
and  in  various  other  situations.  Both  in  Shetland  and  in 
the  Hebrides  the  increasing  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  has 
latterly  induced  this  bird  to  prefer  them  as  a  building-place, 
and  to  that  end  it  comes  into  gardens  and  occupies  the  fruit- 
bushes,  while  a  favourite  site  is  beneath  a  long  strip  of  turf 
that  has  been  turned  up  by  the  plough.  The  nest,  which 
seems  to  take  a  good  many  days  in  building,  is  neatly  formed 
of  fibrous  roots,  twigs  or  stalks  of  plants,  dry  grass  and 
moss,  worked  up  with  wool,  and  usually  lined  with  feathers, 
hair  or  fur.  The  eggs,  five  or  six  in  number,  measure  from 
•74  to  '65  by  from  '54  to  '47  in.  When  looked  at  one  by 
one  they  are  generally  quite  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
the  Linnet,  but  a  series  shews  that  the  light  red  markings 
are  less  frequent  and  the  bold  dark  brown  specks  or  blotches, 
which  in  this  species  often  take  the  form  of  irregular  lines, 
more  numerous. 

Where,  as  in  the  Scottish  isles,  this  bird  is  extremly 
abundant,  it  assembles  in  vast  flocks  in  winter  and  is  accused, 
apparently  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  of  being  very 
mischievous.  It  resorts  to  the  com -yards  and  undoubtedly 
consumes,  when  the  opportunity  ofi'ers,  a  large  quantity  of 
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gi-ain  ;  but  Saxby  bas  placed  beyoiid  doubt  the  fact  that  its 
chief  object  in  boring,  aa  it  doex,  into  the  stucka  is  mther 
to  obtain  the  inDumerable  email  seeds  of  rariouH  weeds  that 
are  harvested  with  the  crop.  Accordingly  he  thinks  that 
this  habit  should  be  reckoned  among  its  good  deeds.  A  far 
graver  charge  against  it,  in  these  islands,  is  that  of  destroy- 
ing the  nowly-Bpriiiging  turnips  and  cabbages,  and  the  guUt 
here  must,  ho  says,  be  admitted,  though  common  precautions 
would  easily  guard  against  the  loss.  On  the  whole  he  oon- 
siders  that  the  farmer  gains  by  tlie  bird's  consuming  the 
seeds  of  nosioos  weeds,  and  especially  by  its  rooting  out  the 
hateful  charlock  on  which  it  feeds  equally  with  the  cultivated 
cruciferous  plants.  Over  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
country  the  Twite  is  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  affect  crops 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  when  it  visits  the  lowlands,  as  is 
the  case  every  winter,  whatever  it  does  must  be  beneficial,  for 
it  keeps  almost  entirely  to  the  stubbles  and  fallows,  which  at 
that  season  afford  it  nothing  that  is  valuable  to  man. 

The  appearance  of  the  Twite  in  the  south  and  east  of 
England  is  subject  to  much  irregularity,  especially  as  regards 
numbers.  It  is  most  commonly  seen  consorting  with 
Linnets,  frequenting  like  them  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea-coast,  and  usnally  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  maritime 
plants,  but  it  also  occurs  not  rarely  inland.  Our  bird- 
catcbers  immediately  recognize  its  presence  among  a  flock 
of  its  congeners  by  its  shriller  call-not«,  the  sound  of  which 
is  considered  to  resemble  that  of  the  word  "  twite,"  whence 
the  name  by  which  it  is  so  generally  known.  Otherwise 
there  is  not  much  to  distinguish  it  when  at  largo  from  the 
Linnet,  though  a  practised  eye  may  perhaps  perceive  its  more 
taper  form  and  the  smaller  extent  of  white  shetvii  on  the 
wings  and  tail  as  it  flies. 

Tlie  Twite  breeds  in  certain  spots  along  the  coast  of 
Norway  as  high  as  Tromso,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  the 
interior,  but  it  is  q.ot  generally  dispersed  in  that  country,  nor 
in  Sweden,  where  indeed  its  breeding-area  seems  still  more 
limited,  not  being  known  to  extend  below  the  snbalpine  dis- 
tricts nor  mirthwnrd  nf  lut.  ti4°  41)'  N.     In  Finland  the  bird 
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has  been  observed  near  Ule^borg  aud  may  perhaps  breed 
tbere.  lu  autumn  however  it  is  found  abundantly  tlirougti- 
out  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  all  these  countries  as 
well  as  in  Denmark,  and  occasionally  winters  there  if  the 
weather  be  not  too  severe.  Further  eastward  its  boundaries 
at  no  season  of  the  year  eau  be  confidently  laid  down.  It 
may  be  presumed  to  breed  in  some  parts  of  Russia  since  it 
has  beeu  several  times  obtained  near  Archangel  and  it 
occurs,  though  rarely,  in  winter  in  the  southern  Governments. 
There  is  no  authority  for  its  appearance  in  Siberia,  but 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Boss  include  it  as  observed  in  flocks  in 
autumn  at  Erzeroom,  and  Dr.  Severzov  gives  it  as  being 
found  in  winter  in  Turkestan,  but  in  both  cases  the  nearly- 
allied  Linota  brevirostris  has  most  likely  been  mistaken  for 
it.  Except  as  above  stated  it  nowhere  breeds  in  Europe. 
On  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  it  arrives  abundantly 
in  autumn  and,  if  the  season  be  mild,  will  winter  in  North 
Germany,  but  if  otherwise  it  passes  further  on,  sometimes 
appearing  In  Oalizia,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Switzerland  and 
Upper  Italy.  It  cornea  to  Holland  and  Belgium  every 
autumn  in  numeroas  bands,  which  pass  on  to  Picardy  and 
Normandy :  some  stray  even  further  south,  but  the  bird  is 
rarer  about  Paris,  and  only  occasionally  reaches  Provence  and 
Savoy.  It  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Portugal,  but  has  been 
obtained  in  the  south  of  Spain — Murcia  and  Andalusia. 

The  bill  in  summer  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  flesh-colour : 
the  irides  hazel :  the  lores  dusky ;  the  feathers  immediately 
above  the  bill,  and  above  and  below  the  lores  and  eyes,  are 
light  reddish- ochreous ;  the  rest  of  the  bead,  ear-coverts,  and 
upper  parts  generally,  including  the  upper  tail-coverta  bat 
excepting  the  rump,  dark  brown,  edged  with  light  ochreoos  ; 
the  tertials  and  wing-coverts  are  likewise  tipped  with  the 
same,  and  the  latter  thus  exhibit  two  bars  across  the  wing ; 
primaries  and  secondaries  very  dark  brown,  five  of  the 
former  having  the  outer  web  narrowly  edged  with  white ;  the 
rump  rich  purpliah-red,  in  some  examples  almost  scarlet; 
the  tail  dark  brown,  the  four  middle  aud  the  outer  pairB 
being  narrowly  edged  on  the  outer  web  with  greyish-buflf. 
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auii  the  romftining  three  pairs  with  white,  while  all  have  tho 
inner  web  more  or  less  m&rgined  with  grcjiah-white ;  the  cbiu 
and  throat  are  of  it  rich  ochreons,  which  becomeB  paler  on 
the  breast  and  ilaiika,  where  it  is  mottled  with  ill-defined 
streaks  of  brown,  and  nearly  white  on  the  belly  and  under 
tail-coverts,  the  veut  being  tinged  with  brown :  legs,  toes 
and  claws,  very  dark  brown. 

The  red  on  the  rump  is  in  winter  confined  to  the  middle 
of  the  feathers,  and  at  that  season  the  bill  ia  of  a  greyish- 
yellow,  while  the  longer  fringes  of  the  feathers  above  give 
the  bird  generally  a  lighter  and  more  mottled  appearance. 

The  whole  length  is  five  inches  and  a  quarter  r  from  the 
carpal  joint  to  tho  tip  of  the  wing,  three  inches ;  the  third 
primary  is  generally  the  longest  but  herein  there  is  some  indi- 
vidual variation,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  being  sometimes 
equal,  while  the  first  is  so  small  as  to  be  easily  overlooked. 

Tho  female  wants  the  red  colour  on  the  rump,  and  is  also 
lighter  in  colour  above  ;  the  bill,  less  decidedly  yellow  at  the 
base,  is  dusky  brown  at  the  tip. 

Young  birds  have  the  bill  pale  greyish-brown  and  the 
feet  light  brown,  otherwise  they  generally  resemble  the  adult 
females,  though  their  darker  markings  are  lighter  in  colour 
and  the  white  on  the  wings  is  less  extensive.* 

•  Then 


(faoulcl   bo  lucd  fur 


ennmnifd  ii 


s  Pn'nffilla  bw)  been  no 
eon,  but  lbs  tetm  wfaiuh 
IS  to  include  nil  of  them  rrqgirc*  kiuc  eiiilnnn- 
■a  fau  be»n  emplojcil  Vij  mnnj  writoni,  and  b  fu  u  loology  is 
fans  priorilj  i  hut,  having  been  preocoupied  in  botinj,  nnce  17S», 
b;  no  tm  an  kBlhorit;  thon  Jnasitu,  it  wits  d^aallowed.  Before  hnwever  this 
rnraWUiiig  of  the  DBms  had  hren  rtcogniied,  Brehm  propoaert  (Iain,  1829, 
|>.  1377)  to  leinnle  the  Bed]>altii  froin  the  Linoiits,  retaining  Lhmria  for  the 
ronner  and  calling  the  latter  Vnniiabiwi.  If  vt  were  to  follow  him  in  keeping 
thU  difltioction,  Oanrtahiiut  should  eertAinlj  be  retnLned  in  the  reBtrict^d  senae  ; 
bat,  us  alread]!  I'ated,  it  U  not  intented  here  lo  altet  the  geoerft  of  Friojiillidir 
liefore  adopted  in  thi«  work,  and  thiit  word,  hating  been  fint  appl'ed  with  ■ 
diuinetive  meaning,  cannot  propurlj  be  Died  In  one  that  comprehends  the  two 
gninpi,  We  aicordlngl;  come  next  )o  Linola  nnder  which  the  inTentor  de- 
aignedl}  embiaeed  both.  In  Ihe  RedpollB  it  ma;  be  Dbaemn)  that  the  erimHin 
of  the  aroWD  is  permanent  Ihronghout  the  year,  and  the  o«cipita[  fenthen  are 
•rMti]&  In  the  LlnneW  the  former  ia  eilher  wanting  or  uinally  uanmeil  only 
far  a  »ea*"n,  and  the  Utter  lie  (nionth.  The  generic  trtn  jttgiothm  u  noir 
commonly  cmployol  for  llio  Rodpntlii  when  riknkfl  ai  diNlin<:t  froTii  tho  Unnctf. 


fringillidj:. 
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THE  BULLFINCH. 
Pyrrhuli  vulgaris^. 

pTRRankA,  Uriaaa  i. — Bill  hard,  ihort,  broad  rtnd  Uiick  tt  ifae  bue,  bulging  M  , 
tbe  lidei ;  calmeo  ronailed  ;  upp«r  oiRudililE  oonaiclcrAbljr  lotigcr  tban  Ibe  Inircr, 
kad  ovflrfasagini;  its  point.  Nottrils  bnssl,  anperusl,  round,  more  or  lusa  biJdes 
hj  projecting  »nd  reourved  frontal  plumaii.  Gape  slightlj  srclied.  Wings  rather 
abort,  with  the  finit  primar;  finelj  nttcnusteil  and  nn  auiBll  »i  to  mem  nntinjb 
the  third  or  fifth  longest  in  tbe  njng.  T4il  moderate,  (iqiiiire  or  forked. 
TuBUB  aoutetlata  ia  front,  coi'ored  at  the  iiits  \iy  a  single  pUle,  stout  anil  i 
Bhortiiiti.     Claws  moderately  cDrved,  rather  short  Hnd  strong.  ' 

The  BoLLFmcH,  though  fur  less  abundant  than  most  of   ' 
the  other  members  of  the  family  indigenous  to  this  country, 
is  jet  too  common  a  bird  nut  to  be  well  known  all  over  these 
kingdoms.      Shy  and  retiring  in  its  habits,  except  at   ono 
season  of  the  year,  it  is  far  more  often  heard  than  seen,  ami 

•  Nouv.  Ditt,  d'Hiit.  Nat.  Ed.  2,  iy.  p.  236  (ISlfl). 
Toinminck,  Man.  il'Orn.  Ed.  2,  i.  p.  338  (lS2i)). 
Drnitliolo),;e,  iii.  p,  3iiS  (176(1). 
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is  seldom  found  associated  with  birds  of  any  other  species. 
It  is  moat  nameroas  in  the  wooded  diatrieta  or  those  which 
are  encioaed  by  high  and  tangled  hedgerows,  whence  it 
ruakea  ita  way  to  our  ahruhbories,  orchards  and  gardens. 
Here  it  has  eamt  for  itself  au  ill  name  beyond  almost  any 
other  bird,  for,  while  the  Sparrow  has  many  apologists  and 
defenders,  little  hae  been  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  Bull- 
finch. Countlesa  dissections  have  proved  that  the  remains  of 
insects  are  so  rarely  found  in  its  crop  or  stomach  that  their 
entrance  into  its  diet  must  be  regarded  as  accidental,"  while 
the  regular  way  in  which  it  will  at  times  set  itself  to  bite  off 
the  blossom-bnds  &om  one  bough  aftet'  another  cannot  be 
denied  by  its  warmest  advocate.  Even  so  friendly  an  author 
as  Selby  writes  (Nat.  1837,  p.  208}  that  he  waa  reluctantly 
obliged  to  make  war  on  it  every  spring.  Yet  there  ia  a  very 
considerable  choice  nsed  in  its  method.  Some  trees  or  bushes 
will  he  wholly  spojod,  while  others  growing  among  them 
will  bo  ntterly  stript.  A  like  selection  ia  cxerciaed,  as  has 
been  before  noticed  (vol.  i.  paye  -184),  by  the  Blue  Titmouse, 
but  in  that  ease  the  object  is  clear,  while  in  the  present  it  ia 
hidden.  It  mast  not  be  set  down  to  mere  caprice:  some 
cauae  doubtless  exists  and  should  be  sought.  When  it  is 
found  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  judge  the  deeds  of  the 
Bullfinch  with  that  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which 
impartiality  requires.  Its  so-called  ravages,  however,  are 
confined  to  a  very  short  period  of  the  year — about  a  month 
or  six  weeks  at  the  end  of  winter  or  beginning  of  spring, 
and,  as  observed  long  since  by  Kuapp,  the  buds  which  pro- 
duce leaves  are  passed  over,  and  those  containing  the  embryo 
of  the  blossom  only  eaten.  Thus,  "  though  the  tree  is  pre- 
vented from  producing  fruit,  yet  the  foliage  ia  expanded  as 
uaual ;  but  had  the  leaves,  the  longs  of  the  plant,  been  in- 
discriminately consumed,  the  tree  would  probably  have  died, 

*  It  must  Iw  remorkeil,  hawerer,  Lhnt  Jlncgillivray,  a  good  autliorily  on  ancli  ■ 
point,  nji : — "  Judgipij  from  the  itructDru  o(  ita  digwtiro  organo,  I  ihould 
doabt  that  lucli  crude  regetablf  luattcn  ai  bads  coolil  affibrd  it  lullicietit  noiuiih- 
ment."  Newmui  aba  anorta  (Zool.  p.  M49)  that  it  reoden  important  urvicea  in 
(latouiing  tlie  larvs  of  Chimiilubia  brumiiUt,  «,  vcr;  camnion  aad  deHLruotiTe  pest 
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or  its  summer  growth  been  materially  injured :  wo  miiy  tliuB 
lose  ouv  fruit  this*  year,  yet  the  tree  survives,  Rud  hope  lives, 
too,  that  we  may  be  more  fortunate  llie  next."  But  it  is 
certnin  that  the  whole  crop  is  not  always  destroyed,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  by  Neville  Wood  (Orn.  Text-Book,  p.  fil) 
and  others  that  the  operation  of  this  bird  is  in  some  instances  ' 
even  beneficial,  when,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  it  only 
tbins  tbc  superabundant  bade,  and  the  pruning  the  tree  or 
bush  thus  receives  (being  just  such  as  a  judicious  gardener, 
if  he  conid  reach  the  branches,  would  himself  perform) 
increases  the  produce  of  the  rest.  At  any  rate,  taking  the 
most  exaggerated  view  of  the  damage  done,  it  may  be  safely 
said  to  he  less  serious  than  is  frequently  the  effect  of  a  single 
fi-ost  somewhat  later  in  the  season,  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
fruit-crop  due  to  this  last  cause  is  doubtlesa  often  wrongly 
ascribed  to  the  BullfincL.  The  buds  of  the  gooseberry  are 
tbe  first  to  bo  attacked  by  this  bird,  and  then  gouerally  those 
of  the  cherry,  after  which  it  turns  to  those  of  the  plum, 
while  those  of  tbe  pear  and  apple  come  in  for  their  share  of  its 
attention  so  soon  as  they  are  in  a  sufficiently  forward  state ; 
but  the  peach  and  kindred  trees  are  observed  to  be  always 
neglected.* 

The  charges  brought  against  this  bird  are  so  serious  as  to 
demand  tbe  first  and  fullest  consideration.  There  remains 
to  be  said  that  except  during  the  short  season  when  tbe  buds 
are  maturing  its  food  is  in  no  way  detrimental  to  man,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  consisting  aa  it  does  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  of  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  countless  plants,  many 
of  which  are  noxious  weeds,  such  as  docks,  thistles,  ragwort, 
groundsel,  chickwoed  and  plantain.  As  autumn  ripens  the 
various  wild  berries,  those  of  the  dog-rose  in  particular,  ■ 
they  are  greedily  sought  by  it  in  winter.  After  March  it  is 
seldom  seen  out  of  the  deep  woodlands  which  foinu  so  secure 
A  refuge  for  it,  or  at  any  rate  of  such  shrubberies  and  plan- 

*  Shoating  UullGuclieB,  or  otber  liinls,  ai  Ihej  nit  on  a  br&ncb,  probalilj  doea 
mnre  harm  tliiin  llicy  oin  do  to  tbc  treex,  for  Deariy  erer;  twig  tluit  it  hit  hy  A 
iwllrt  of  obot  BustiiiuB  n  peiiuantnt  injniy,  while  tbnt  (r.flictcJ  by  iho  bird,  how. 
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tfttionB  as  Are  thick  enough  to  afford  it  the  desired  soclnsion, 
&ud  soon  tjc<^ins  to  build.  It  has  beeu  said  to  produce  but 
one  brood  in  the  season,  but  this  seems  doubtful  since  it 
frequently  has  epgs  before  the  end  of  April,  and  eggs  may  he 
fouud  unhatched  at  the  end  of  June.  The  neat  is  a  beauti- 
ful and  very  pciinliar  structure,  formed  of  small  twigs,  chiefly 
of  the  birch,  beech  or  horiiheain,  deftly  interlaid  and  inter- 
croBsed  bo  as  to  become  a  very  solid  platform,  iti  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  recess  curiously  wi'ought  with  fibrous  roots, 
some  of  them  of  considorahlo  length  but  coiled  and  entwined 
together,  those  which  form  the  lining  being  of  course  the 
finest,  and  the  whole  is  usually  placed  on  a  leafy  branch  from 
four  to  six  feet  above  the  ground.  The  eggs  are  from  four 
to  sis  ill  number,  of  a  greenish -blue,  which  though  variable 
is  never  very  deep  in  shade,  speckled,  spotted  and  occasion- 
ally streaked  with  pnrplish-grey  and  dark  brownish- purple 
markings,  generally  distributed  towards  the  larger  end  and 
frequently  iu  a  zone-like  form.  They  measure  from  '7!)  to 
■67  by  from  '57  to  "52  iu.  Notwithstanding  its  natural 
shyness  and  the  mistrust  it  may  welt  hare  of  man,  the  Bull- 
finch nearly  always  permits  a  close  approach  when  upon  ita 
nest ;  and  will  occasionally  allow  itself  to  be  caught  by  the 
band  thereon.*  Little  doubt  can  esist  that  this  bird,  like 
the  Nightingale  (vol.  i.  page  314),  owes  much  of  its  being 
able  to  maintain  its  numbers  in  this  country  to  game-pre- 
Bervers,  who,  during  the  critical  period  of  breeding,  so 
jealously  protect  its  woodland -retreats  from  disturbance. 

The  young  continue  to  associate  with  their  parents  through 
autumn  and  winter  till  the  following  spring ;  and  so  constant 
is  the  attachment  of  these  birds  to  one  another,  that  they 
are  heheved  to  pair  for  life, 

The  song  of  the  Bullfiucb  has  no  remarkable  quality  of 
tone  to  recommend  it,  and  indeed  is  so  feeble  as  to  he  seldom 
heard  except  when  one  is  close  to  tlie  bird,  which  ceases  from 
the  performance  on  the  least  alarm.     It  is  accoti^anied  by 


■  The  Bullfiocli  < 


of  Uie  other  l^nchra. 


.11  breei)  in  confineiDent.  jiartivnlurl;  i 
H<rbriJii  have  I>i!cd  pnHluci.-il  IwlHvci 
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mnch  gesticulation — tlie  feiithora  being  puffod  out  und  the 
head  eloped  on  one  side  or  tho  other,  while  the  whole  body 
throbs  with  each  uote,  and  the  tail  is  swang  laterally  as 
though  to  mark  the  time.  Both  sexes  are  said  to  sing. 
The  call-note,  which  is  very  frequently  uttered,  ia  soft  and 
plaintive.  As  a  cage-bird  the  Bulltmch  is  priudpally  prized 
for  its  power  of  imitating  a  tuiie  played  to  it  on  a  Sageolet 
or  on  what  is  called  a  "  bird-organ."  In  Germany  the  art 
of  teaching  this  species  to  utter  unnatural  straius,  and  of 
thus  perverting  an  animal  into  an  inditlerent  maaical 
instrument,  is  found  to  be  lucrative  and  is  accordingly  exten- 
sively practised. 

The  Bullfinch  is  commonly  dispersed  in  suitable  localitieB 
throughout  Great  Britain,  and,  according  to  Thompson,  it  ia 
met  with  in  every  county,  though  at  the  same  time  is  rather 
scarce,  in  Ireland.  It  ia  not  recorded  from  any  of  the 
Hebrides,  and  an  example,  obtained  at  Lopness  in  1809,  is 
the  only  one  said  to  have  appeared  in  Orkney,  In  Shetland, 
in  October  1863,  Sasby  saw  a  female  at  Halligarth,  which 
was  afterwards  shot  aud  came  into  his  posseasion.  On  the 
continent  its  distributiou  is  somewhat  hard  to  trace,  for  tha 
form  of  Bullfiuch  which  inhabits  Northern  and  Eastern 
Europe  is  a  decidedly  larger  bird,  the  Pyrrhula  major  of 
the  eldest  Brehm  (Handb.  Vog.  Deutschl.  p.  252},  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  true  P.  europrea  in  Scandinavia,  Kussia  i 
the  Turkish  dominions  is  very  doubtful.  It  breeds  however 
in  Silesia,  Bohemia  and  many  districts  of  Germany,  mostly 
in  the  billy  country,  but  towards  the  western  limits  of  that 
empire  also  in  the  wooded  lowlands,  while  in  winter  it  [ 
to  oceur  pretty  generally.  Following  it  further  to  the  south- 
ward, it  is  also  found  in  Styria  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as 
in  the  beech-region  of  the  mountains  of  Northern  and 
Central  Italy,  whence  it  even  occasionally  penetrates  to 
Sicily,  and,  though  very  rarely,  has  reached  Malta.  Loche 
found  two  examples  in  the  market  at  Algiers  (Expl.  Sc.  da 
I'AIg.  Ois.  i.  p.  160).  It  inhabits  parts  of  Holland,  Belgium 
and  the  whole  of  France,  and  probably  also  the  north, 
though  it  seems  not  as  yet  to  have  been  observed  in  the 
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south,  of  Spain.     It  is  common  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  but 
ia  seldom  seen  in  the  southern  provinces  of  that  country. 

In  the  adult  male  the  bill  is  black  :  the  irides  dark  browu: 
the  lores  and  bead  above  the  eyes  and  ear-coverts  deep  black 
glossed  with  steel-blue  ;  nape,  back  and  lesser  wing-coverts, 
dark  smoky-grey ;  the  greater  wing-coverta  glossy  blue-black, 
tipped  with  light  ashy-grey,  forming  a  conspicuous  bar  across 
the  wing ;  the  primaries  dnsky,  the  other  wing-quills  black, 
glossed  with  steel-blue,  but  the  innermost  tertial  has  the 
greater  part  of  the  outer  web  fine  tile-red ;  the  rump  pure 
white  ;  upper  tail-eoverts  and  tail  glossy  blue-black;  the  chin 
black ;  ear-coverts,  sides  of  the  ueck,  throat,  breast  and 
belly,  tile-red ;  tibial  feathers,  vent  and  lower  tail-eoverts 
dull  whita;  axillary  plumes  and  inner  wing-coverts  glossy 
greyish-white  ;  wings-quills  glossy  grey  and  tail-quills  glossy 
greyish-black  beneath  :  legs  and  toes  purplish-brown  ;  claws 
dark  blown. 

The  whole  length  is  rather  more  than  six  inches;  fi-om 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  three  inches  and  one- 
eighth  :  the  fourth,  third  and  second  primaries,  successively 
shorter  than  the  fifth,  which  ia  the  longest  in  the  wing ;  the 
second  and  sisth  being  equal,  and  the  first  apparently 
wanting:  the  tail  nearly  even. 

The  female  baa  the  grey  of  the  back  mixed  with  brown, 
and  beneath,  where  the  male  is  red,  is  of  a  warm  mouse- 
colour;  the  innermost  tertial  ia  alighlly  tinged  with  red ;  the 
head,  wings  and  tail,  not  quite  so  deep  or  so  glossy  a  black. 

The  young  on  leaving  the  nest  much  resemble  the  female, 
but  have  the  head  coloured  like  the  back ;  the  bar  on  the 
wing  ia  of  a  light  ochreous- brown,  and  the  lower  parts  of 
the  body  are  lighter  and  tinged  with  ochreous,  especially  on 
the  belly.  The  black  cap  is  assumed  at  the  first  moult,  and 
the  cocks  about  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  lose  the  dull 
plumage  of  the  breast  which  is  replaced  by  the  brightly- 
tinted  feathers  that  characterize  the  adults  of  their  sex. 


PyBRHtlLA   EBTTHRINA   (PallflB*). 

THE  SCAIILET  GROSBEAK. 

FiKST  obeen'ed  near  Tomsk  in  Siberia  by  MeHserBchmidt, 
this  bird  was  onginally  described  and  figured  by  Pallas  as  an 
inliabitaut  of  Southern  Bmssia,  and  in  1783  received  from 
Latham  (G«n.  8yn.  ii.  p.  271)  the  name  of  Crimson-headed 
Finch.  By  aubnequent  BritiBh  authors,  however,  it  has  been 
generally  called  the  Scarlet  GroBbeak  or  Scarlet  Bullfinch, 
Its  gradual  extension  westward  to  many  parts  of  Europe  is  a 
curious  fact,  and  it  may  now  be  justifiably  included  in  this 
work  as  au  occasional  visitor  to  England, 

The  first  unquestionable  appearance  of  the  Scarlet  Gros- 
beak in  this  country  seems  to  have  been  recorded  by  Mr. 
Wonforf    (Zool.    s.s.   p.    1918),    and   the   atatfiment   was 

*  £aiia  erj/thrina,  Pullia,  Nov.  Comment,  Acad.  Sc  Imii.  Petropol.'  iit. 
p.  687  (1770). 

f  This  t^QtlemaJi  indeeit  called  il  tbe  "rofly  bulltiiidi  {Pgrrhuta  r-nta)  ",  but 
ItiBrc  in  no  doubt  he  w.ui  miatuken  in  so  doing.  The  (rur  Kwj  Bullhuch,  thongk 
fm  idlied,  IB  u  very  diatinrt  specLeji,  not  yet  known  (o  have  been  taken  in  Britain. 
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confirmed  by  Mr.  Bond  (o;>.  cit.  p.  1984) — a  hen-bird  having 
been  cttu{:;bt  oil  tLe  downs  near  Brighton  in  September,  1869. 
This  example  was  seen  by  the  writer  in  Mr.  Monk's  ariary 
at  Lewen,  and  lived  there  until  June,  1876.  On  October 
6th,  1870,  another  ben-bird  was  taken  near  Caen  Wood  in 
Middlesex,  as  chronicled  by  Mr.  Bond  (op.  cit.  p,  2888),  and 
ia  now  in  hia  collection.  It  is  very  possible  that  other 
examples  have  been  obtained  in  Britain,  but  the  particulars 
given  as  to  several  supposed  specimens  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  they  were  correctly  determined  to  be  of  this  species. 
In  babitfl  the  Scarlet  Grosbeak  is  described  by  observers 
aa  hearing  much  resemblance  to  the  Linnet,  though  it  afTecta 
marshy  coppices  rather  than  the  open  country.  So  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned  perhaps  the  fullest  account  of  its 
manners  is  that  furnished  to  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Dresser  by 
Dr.  Taczanovflki,  who,  writing  from  Warsaw,  says  that  in  that 
neighbourhood  it  generally  appears  about  the  middle  of  May, 
arriring  singly  and  taking  up  its  abode  in  bushes  near  water. 
The  cock -birds  are  very  restless,  perching  on  the  top  of  a 
tree  or  shrub,  whence  they  utter  a  deep,  clear  and  character- 
istio  son{(,  repeated  about  ten  times,  and  then  descend  in 
sc-arch  of  food  among  the  branches,  but  meanwhile  they 
sometimes  warble  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  after  an  interval 
reappear  to  new  and  recommence  their  song.*  In  singing 
the  bird  raises  the  feathers  of  its  crown  and  throat,  and  in 
the  aunsbiiie  looks  more  beautiful  than  it  really  is.  The 
food  consists  chiefly  of  buds  and  the  seeds  of  various  trees 
and  bushes,  but  seldom  those  of  smaller  plants.  The  nest 
ia  loosely  built,  but  regular  and  neat  inside,  being  lined  with 
fine  shoots  of  plants,  drv'  and  often  interlaced  with  a  few 
hairs.  It  is  pluceil  in  ihc  fork  of  a  bush  and  always  well 
hidden  in  foliage.  The  eggs,  Irom  four  to  six  in  number, 
meaKurc<  from  •7fi  to  '74,  by  from  '59  to  "54  in.  They  are 
(if  a  deep  greenish -blue,  sparingly  marked  with  well-defined, 

*  The  note  at  the  tort  ia  oiU  by  Menra,  fiecbabni  soil  Hurrie  Brown  la  b« 
[lildinl  bigli  unci  u  by  tbem  ■jllBblvd  tH'ir'l-tii-dii,  vlildi  doit*  not  ^ree  cuutl; 
with  tfac  rettdiriDK  ut  Vnl.  ran  Nonluiiuia  Ai-a-li-u  At-n-li-n,  Tho  foruwr 
DWncti  h/  Ibat  the  nulu  n(  the  hn  is  "  n  low  QreciilinFh'lLkc  ain^c  :A-^-zA  " 
(Ibii.  ISTO,  I>.  Hl-f.     Mimttin  rvBH<an-a  t\m  K^UK  i.>  n  Ch«l1iiii:b'-i. 
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dark  redtUfili -brown,  or  nimost  black,  spots  and  specks, 
besides  blotches  of  pale  purplish -red.  Some  specimens  are 
not  unlike  egga  of  the  Song- Thrush,  though  void  of  any 
gloss,  and,  of  course,  much  smaller. 

There  are  several  appearances  recorded  of  what  seems  to  hava 
been  this  species,  under  various  names',  in  Germany  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  but  these  have  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  ;  and,  though  more  than  one  example  occurred,  says 
Bombard  Meyer  (on  the  information  of  G.  A.  Germann)  at  Dor- 
pat  in  1803,  the  first  about  which  no  doubt  can  be  said  to  exist 
is  that  given  by  J.  F.  Naumanii,  who  states  that  in  1805  he 
saw,  in  the  collection  of  Count  von  Mathuschka  at  Breslau, 
a  cock-bird- — one  of  a  pair  killed  near  that  town — which  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Berlin  Museum.  The  positive 
assurance  of  so  excellent  an  authority  as  the  same  Naumaun, 
that  he  himself  met  with  this  species  breeding  on  Sylt  in 
1819,  is  of  course  entitled  to  all  respect ;  but  it  is  yet  to  be 
observed  that  not  only  must  the  extension  of  the  bird's  range 
80  far  to  the  westward  at  that  time  be  considered  very  extra- 
ordinary, but  also  that,  though  he  was  told  it  was  not  rare 
and  had  for  many  years  bred  there  ■f,  it  has  never  since  been 
known  to  visit  that  island  and  only  onco  to  occur  on  the  adjoin- 
ing mainland;.  Still  further  its  breeding  at  all  in  a  locality  so 
unlike  that  which  it  elsewhere  socms  to  afl'ect  is  by  no  meana 
the  least  surprising  thing  in  connexion  with  the  incident. 

Elsewhere  in  Western  Europe  this  species  has  only  been 
observed  as  a  wanderer.  It  has  of  course  occurred  in 
Heligoland.  An  example  is  said  to  have  been  obtained 
near  Touruay,  another  near  Abbeville,  and  a  third  at  Lille, 
Sept.  17th  1849 ;  but  it  would  seem  to  occur  much  more 
frequently  in  the  south    of  France — the  young   especially 

*  Much  confusian  baa  aiucn  between  the  pnaent  bird  and  the  PringUUl  Jtam- 
tata  of  Liana'DH,  u  verjr  doubtful  epedes  founiled  on  one  uF  Sndbeck'B  paiutiogi, 
which  it  is  now  almost  imjiOBBibte  to  {liipel. 

f  It  seems  poBstble  that  Nanmiuin's  infonnnnt  may  bare  mistaken  a,  iiigbly- 
colourod  cock  Linnst  (Liniita  caninbina)  /or  this  sgiecies,  but  of  coiine  he  him- 
■etf  WHS  iaenpiibli!  of  snuh  a  bluuiler. 

J  This,  nMorJing  to  HetT  RohweJer  (Vog.  Sthleswig-Uolstein's,  1).  9),  waa  at 
FoppcnbiiU  in  Eiderstedt. 
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appearing  there  iilmoat  every  August  or  September,  and  bas 
even  been  recorded  from  Spain.  Italy  lias  long  been  known 
to  be  witliin  the  range  of  its  autumnal  nsite,  and  it  appears 
to  have  reacbod  Malta.  In  Germany  it  is  said  to  have  beeti 
once  foTind  breeding  in  the  Queiss  valley  among  the  Silesian 
mountains.  Further  to  the  northward  it  has  been  met  nith 
on  Crottland,  and  even,  it  is  said,  in  East  Finmark,  where  it 
is  reported  to  have  bred,  but  possibly  further  information  on 
this  point  ia  reijuired.  However  in  Finland  it  ie  now  recog- 
nized as  an  annual  summer-vi»itant  so  high  as  Xuopio, 
where  a  pair  or  two  may  he  observed  every  year,  and  further 
to  the  southward  it  seems  to  breed  regularly,  as  at  Helsing- 
fors,  near  which  town  Mr,  Dresser  procured  its  nest  and  eggs, 
July  3rd  1858. 

Passing  over  the  Russian  Empire,  throughout  which  it 
seems  to  ho  found  from  Fulaud  to  Kamchatka,  as  well  as 
the  various  parts  of  Central  Asia  that  are  suited  to  its 
habits,  the  Scarlet  Grosbeak  occurs  in  Persia,  and  is  a 
regular  visitant  from  October  to  Apiil  to  the  greater  portion 
of  India,  extending  to  Assam  and  Arracan.  In  many 
localities  it  apptars  numerously,  inhabiting  alike  gai'dens, 
groves  and  jungles,  but  iu  the  extreme  south  it  chiefly  fre- 
quents banalxio- thickets.  At  the  same  season  it  also  occurs  in 
China  and  especially  abounds  there  during  the  spring-pasnage. 

In  the  fully- colon  red  cock  the  bill  is  yellowish -brown, 
lightest  on  tlie  lower  mandible :  the  irides  are  brown :  the 
top  of  the  head  glossy  carmine-red ;  lores  and  ear-covei-ta 
reddish-brown ;  nape,  back  and  upper  wing-coverts  rich 
brown-lake,  the  feathers  being  reddish. brown  at  the  base 
narrowly  fringed  with  light  rufous-brown ;  the  other  wing- 
coverts  reddish-brown,  broadly  tipped  and  edged  with  light  red 
so  as  to  form  two  bars  of  that  colour  across  the  wing ;  wing- 
quills  dusky  brown  edged  outwardly  with  light  red,  which  passes 
into  rufous  on  the  primaries ;  nimp  and  upper  tail-coverts 
glossy  carmine-red  tinged  with  brown ;  tail-quills  dusky 
brown  narrowly  edged  with  light-red  :  chin  and  throat  glossy 
rose-red,  deepening  into  carmine  towards  the  tip  of  each 
feather,  and  passing  on  the  breast  into  a  paler  and  duller 
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shade  of  the  sauig,  which  becomes  still  less  deep  ou  the  belly 
and  dies  oway,  over  the  Tent  and  on  the  lower  tail-coverts, 
into  a  dull  salmon -colour :  legs,  toes  and  elawa  reddish- 
brown.  The  whole  length  is  about  five  inches  aud  four- 
fifths  ;  the  wing  from  the  carpal  joint  nearly  three  and  three- 
eighths  :  tail,  which  is  slightly  forked,  about  two  and  a  half. 

In  the  hen  the  bill  is  brown  :  red  is  wholly  wanting — the 
general  colour  a)>ove  being  dull  olive-bro>vn,  darkest  on  the 
head  and  slightly  mottled  on  the  back,  the  feathers  there 
having  a  darker  middle  and  being  (as  well  as  the  upper  wing 
aud  upper  tail-coverts)  edged  with  greenish -olive  ;  the  other 
wing-coverts  are  dusky  brown,  edged,  as  ou  the  tertials,  with 
dull  brownish -white ;  the  quills  are  as  in  the  cock,  but  edged 
with  greenish ;  the  lower  parts  generally  are  dull  brownish- 
white,  streaked  with  hair-brown — lightest  on  the  chin,  which 
is  bounded  by  a  brown  stripe  descetiding  from  either  comer 
of  the  lower  mandible,  while  a  series  of  brown  streaks  begins 
on  the  tltroat ;  these  increase  in  breadth  on  the  breast,  which 
is  tinged  with  buff,  and  pass  along  the  sides  of  the  body  to 
the  flanku. 

The  young  (and  examples  occurring  in  Britain  may  be 
expected  not  to  have  assumed  mature  plumage)  resemble  the 
adult  female,  hut  the  olive -colon  red  edges  of  the  feathers  are 
yellower  aud  broader.  In  this  state  the  birds  bear  a  very  great 
likeness  to  the  not  uncommon  hybrids  between  the  Green- 
finch and  the  Linnet,  and  at  present  it  seems  impossible  to 
decide  whether  the  bird  described  by  Bisso  as  FringiUa 
incerta  was  one  of  these  crosses,  an  abnormal  example  of  I 
Pyrrhula  en/thrina,  or  a  variety  of  the  (jreenfinch  in  which, 
from  some  uukuowu  cause,  all  tlie  yellow  or  gi-een  tints  were  I 
wanting.  Several  specimens,  agreeing  more  or  less  closely  j 
with  the  description  of  this  supposed  species,  have  been 
obtained  in  England,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  been 
referred  by  Messrs.  Sharpe  aud  Dresser  to  the  hybrid  just 
mentioned  ;  hut,  whether  that  determination  be  correct  or  not, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  F.  incerta  is  an  imaginary  i 
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Pybrhula  enbcleatob  (Linnieua*). 
THE  PINE-GROSBEAK. 

Pyrrhiila    rnttdeator. 

Thb  PiKE-GnosBEiK  ia  a  very  rare  bird  in  this  country, 
thongh  many  iastanceB  of  its  liaving  been  obsen'ed  here  are 
on  record.  Scarcely  any  of  tbem,  bowever,  withstand  a 
critical  examination,  and  out  of  some  two  dozen,  but  four  or 
five  at  most  seem  to  deserve  serioue  attention.  The  earliest 
of  these  is  possibly  that  of  a  fonialo,  shot  at  Harrow-on-the- 
Hill,  and  mentioned  in  former  editione  of  this  work  as  being 
iu  the  Author's  collection,  whence  it  has  passed  to  that  of 
Mr.  Bond.     Next  thcro  comos  another  hen-bird  noticed  in 
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1831  by  Selliy  (Trans.  Nat.  Hist.  8oc.  Newcastle,  i.  p.  2(55) 
as  liflving  been  shot  at  Bill  Qaay  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Anthony  Clapham, 
but  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Backhonae.  Thirdly  is  a  malo 
example  which  the  Editor  is  informed  by  Mr,  Byne  ia  in  hia 
collectioa,  and  that  he  believes  it  to  have  been  killed  near 
Exeter  in  the  winter  of  1854-5  and  hronght  to  his  late  father 
by  whom  it  was  preaerved.  In  the  next  rank  to  these — ^the 
only  presnmably  British-killed  apecimens  known  to  exist,  coma 
two  which  were  aaid  in  1845,  by  Lubbock  {Fauu.  Norf,  p. 
36),  to  have  been  obtained  near  Great  Yarmouth  and  to  have 
been  then  in  a  collection  in  that  town.  It  appears,  from  the 
investigations  of  Mr.  Stevenson  and  others,  that  they  belonged 
to  the  late  Mr.  Miller  and  that,  at  the  sale  of  hia  collection  in 
1853,  they  were  lost  sight  of.  To  these  two  examples  are 
probably  referablo  the  statementa  of  Mesara.  Guruey  and 
Fisher  (Zool.  p.  1313)  as  to  a  pair  of  Pino -Grosbeaks  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed  near  Bungay,  and  another  pair  at 
Raveningham  in  Norfolk — the  notices  of  which  may  be  fairly 
taken  to  concern  the  same  individuals,  but  the  story  of  their 
having  a.  nest  most  be  dismissed  as  in  the  highest  degree 
unlikely.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  au  ndalt  cock-bird  said 
^Zool.  p.  1025)  to  have  been  shot  near  Rochdale  in  February 
1845,  which  was  in  the  late  Mr.  Hamlet  Clark's  collection  whan  1 
it  was  seen  by  Mr.  Bond,  and  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  ] 
specific  determination  of  the  specimen.  Since  the  disperaal, 
however,  of  this  collection  its  fate  ia  unknown. 

For  one  reason  or  other  little  ifany  trust  can  be  placed  in  the  I 
remaining  records  of  the  appearance  of  this  species  in  Britain.*  1 

*  There  arc  more  tlian  h»lt-»-Joien  inaUincaB  in  wLieh  it  liaa  profeiisedly  hem 
Men  in  Brest  Britain,  but  nothiDg  nbicb  can  be  called  iin  ict  of  idenUGeatioa 
hu  foHoired  the  obaerviition.  Tbey  arc  ;~(1)  A  aocli  of  about  a  handred  ii» 
kumrn  birds  thu  ciune  to  a  hemp-jnrd  in  PeuibrokeBbire  in  Sept.  1894  M 
reported  bj  a  Mr.  Eoberts  to  Lbwji)  (Pbit.  Tisva.  xxTii.  pp.  164,  466}  vbf 
suspected  thej  were  "  Virffinla  MightingBla"  (Cai-ilinalu  mri/iiiiania)  but  Iftter 
writers  mggected  that  the;  were  Fine-Groabeaks  ;  (2)  The  birds  Been  Aag.  6th, 
1768,  b;  Pennant  (Tour  in  Scotl.  HA.  5,  i.  p.  132)  at  llayeminld  in  Aberdeen- 
■hire  ;  (S)  A  great  number  vhicb,  with  CrosabillB,  for  two  jean  past  bad,  aa- 
cording  to  Don's  informalioa  in  1813  {Headrick'a  '  Qen.  View  AgricalL  Angoa 
p.  43),  dona  iDUL-h  damage  to  the  wooda  of  Slainmlsand  Lindertisin  ParTsnhii 
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It  is  more  tlian  likely  that  ili  one  cubo  the  birds  aeeu  were  only 
common  BullfiuchoH,  in  others  that  the  Crossbill  has  been 
mistaken  for  the  Fine-Grosbeak,  while  in  others  again  that  it 
has  been  confounded  with  the  Hawfinch,  and  the  result  of  a 
diligent  but  impartial  inveBtigatiou  of  the  evidence  on  which 
are  based  the  claims  of  the  present  species  to  be  accounted 
"  British  "  shews  that  it  can  only  be  considered  a  very  occa- 
sional, and  perhaps  not  always  a  voluntary,  visitor ;  for,  since 
the  days  of  Edwards,  it  has  been  not  uncommonly  brought 

(1)  A  fliybt  BRid  bj  tlio  MeMrs.  Paget  (Nnt.  Hist.  Ynrm.  p.  6)  to  hate  been  seen 
on  YKimoutb  Deaea  in  Not.  1422  ;  |5)  Ona  seen  nmr  Pelwortb  in  SuBsei,  b;  h 
Mr.  Mellenb,  a  fe*  jcara  before  1g4»,  w  meutioneil  bj  Mr.  KoDX  (Om.  Rambl. 
BJ.  3,  p.  211)  ;  (H)  One  »npl<«ed  to  have  been  obnerved  Aug.  20lb,  18S0,  in 
Comemnliie,  Braemnr,  bj  Mucgillivraj  (N.  H.  Dee  Siite,  ii.  403)  ;  (7)  One 
IwlicTed  to  hare  been  seen  b;  Col,  Drum lo and -Hsy  (Elartiog  '  HHnd)>.  Br.  It.'  p. 
Ill)  at  DuDkelcl  ;  and  (S)  Tvo  seen,  Nov.  Sib,  1868.  feeding  on  the  s«J»  of  tin 
arboi^Titie  at  Si.  Uemain's  in  Conivall,  lu  Hr.  Qitcombe  infonued  Mr.  J.  H. 
Qoniejr,  jnn.  (Zool.  1877,  p.  2iS). 

We  then  hare  a  elms  of  caaea  wherein  speciinens  are  allegod  to  huTB  been 
killuil  in  the  Bri^Bb  Island*,  but  about  which  doabl  ma;  l>e  reaaonahlj  rnUr- 
Uined.  Of  these  ore  :—(]}  One,  reeorded  at  third  band  by  Thomiwin  (N.  H. 
Irel,  Birds,  i.  pp.  275,  278)  and  recogniied  from  a  t«cj  inciiffcrent  figure  (Shaw 
and  Nodder's  '  Nat.  Mi«o.'  pi.  It85)  by  a  penran  whom  there  U  no  reason  to  snp- 
poae  was  ■  competent  anthoritj,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  the  Cave.hill  neat 
ISelfssl  in  or  prior  to  1819  ;  (-2)  A  female  stated  by  Fox  in  I82T  (Sjnoi*.  Newc. 
Mus.  p.  QA)  lo  ba  in  bis  possession  "through  the  favour  of  Mr.  Yarrell,"  and  Ui 
have  been  shot  near  Welwyn  in  Hertforilsbire— a  atalemeot,  however,  which 
never  having  been  publicly  verified  by  the  Anlhor  of  tbls  work  uinst  therefort 
he  held  errooeoiu  ;  and  (3)  Tao  wid  lo  have  been  killed  in  Feb.  UiS  it 
Ashilown  Forest,  Sanex,  one  of  which,  an  adult  male,  waa  seen  by  Mr.  Knox, 
who  ha>  now  resBon  to  disbeliete  the  statement.  Tlie  stnlenieDt  as  lo  a  bird  it 
Hampshire  by  Mr.  Eeek*  (2ool.  p.  BOSS)  ori^naled,  as  be  hax  infornietl  the 
Editor,  in  a  mistake 

Lastly  there  are  many  reoorila  in  which  the  species  is  napied  as  having  ooeatred 
in  Great  Ilritsin,  bat  obviouily  without  discrimination.  Auiuug  these  may  Iw 
cited  :— (IfKirkmicfaiuil,  Dumfriesshire,  by  llnrgeas  (Slat.  Aoc.  Scot).  179! 
SO)  :  )2)  Washing  Green,  Midlothian,  by  P.  Neill,  it  is  supposed  (Allan 
aay's  'Uentle  :ilbephenl,  kc.  with  illnstraUons '  1808,  i.  p,  371)  ;  (3)  V 
shire,  by  Hastings  (N,  H.  Woreest.  1834,  p.  66)  ;  (4)  Hulston,  by  Rylands  o 
Glaiebrook's  authority  (Nat.  1837,  p.  362)  ;  (6)  Kent,  by  Mf,  P.  Hartlelt 
from  Flomley'a  statetnent  (ZooL  p.  Il21) ;  (6)  BocIfb  in  Berwickshire, 
TbomaoB  (New  Stat  Ace.  Scotl.  iiL  Berwicksb.  I64fl,  p.  AS}  ;  and  {7)  R< 
■hire,  i>y  the  late  Mr.  W.  Baker  (ArchnoL  and  N.  H.  Soc.  Somtnctsh.  Froc. 
1849-SO,  pt,  ii.  p.  144).  Feller  dclailt  of  many  of  these  sUten 
here  puHsitile  l»  give  have  bevD  fumisheil  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gnmey,  Jan.  in  the 
'Zoologist'  for  1S77  (pp.  242-2HI). 
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hither  as  a.  citge-birtl,  aud  tbe  localities  in  which  it  is  said  to  have 
heen  procured  are  such  as  to  raise  a  justifiahle  suspicion  that 
ou  each  and  evei^  occasion  the  victim  was  an  escaped  captive. 
The  food  of  this  species  seems  to  consist  of  the  Eieede  and 
buds  of  many  sorts  of  trees,  bnt  particulars  ou  this  point  are 
still  wanting.  Except  when  under  the  stress  of  winter -weather, 
it  invariably  inhabits  pine-forests,  and  hence  we  mayperhapa 
presume  that  its  chief  aasteuance  is  obtained  from  conifers. 
In  summer  however  its  diet  appears  to  he  occasionally  varied 
by  insects.  Schinz  (Nester  und  Eier,  pt.  ii.  p.  1(10,  Taf.  95, 
figg.  15,16)  described  aud  figured  two  of  its  eggs,  sent  him  by 
Graveuhorst  from  Breslau,  where,  as  appears  from  TMene- 
mann,  they  were  laid  in  captivity.  The  writer  lust  named 
altio  Bgured  the  egg  correctly  and  said  (Fortpfl.  gca.  Vdg.  tab. 
xxxvi.  fig.  1,  p.  418)  that  he  had  never  compared  but  five 
Hpecimens  thereof,  which  were  from  Labrador  and  Lapland— 
the  latter  possibly  obtained  by  Zetteretedt,  who,  so  far  aa  ia 
yet  known,  must  be  deemed  the  earliest  discoverer  of  the 
mode  of  bi-eeding  of  this  species,  haWng  met  witli  aeveiiil  of 
its  nests  near  Juckusjarvi,  at  the  end  of  June  1821  (Besa 
genom  Swer.  och  Norrig,  Lappmarker,  i.  p.  243).  Nothing 
however  can  be  said  to  have  been  positively  known  by  Knglish- 
men  on  the  subject  until  1855,  when  WoUey,  after  two  years 
of  InefTcctual  search,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  nests  and 
eggs  of  the  Pine -Grosbeak.  The  Editor  welt  i-ecollects  these 
treasures  being  for  the  first  time  brought  to  his  late  frieud  by 
the  trusty  and  intelligent  Lapp  who  had  been  esjiecially  em- 
ployed to  look  for  them  and  bad  at  last  gained  the  reward 
his  efforts  deserved.* 

*  Tbn  Btorj,  told  in  1808  by  the  elder  Nftumum  (Nsturg.  lAnd'  and  Waner- 
Vligel  niirdl.  DontsehL  Buitr.  iii.  pp.  18,  19)  of  bii  having  oliscrvol  thU  apMie^ 
twentj-two  years  before,  lireeding  in  hia  own  eojiiiipe  at  Ziebigk   in  AnhiJt,  fa    J 
evidently  fabu In na.     He  tint  dcwrihed  the  inmdcnt  in  1797  (op.  n't  i.  pp.  CI, 
02)  u  referring  to  a  CronHill,  wliiFb  front  the  particnlara  he  gives  i*  jiut  u  nn- 
likely.     In  1S24  bis  eon  (Xaturg.  Vi3g.  DeiitwhI.  iv.  p.   JIS)  not  unnatundl;   I 
fltuek  to  ha  fntfaer'a  later  opinion,  bat  without  eorroborating  it  by  any  fnrthsF    * 
eviilenoe  of  weight.     Indeed  be  ivlmogt  jilacea  his  te«titnonj  cnt  of  oonrt,  maee  t& 
the  aame  pnge  be  miiqiiotes  Bfmbard  Meyer's  description  (Viig.  Lir-  und  Ratbl. 

77)  o(  the  nert  beiI  eggi  of  the  Grtenfinch  as  thnse  of  the  prasenl  binl,  refer-    ] 
proof  of  hi!  fatliLTi  aecnrale  oliservntion  I    P«itieiiUra  of  Wolley'a 
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The  nest  in  generaUv  placed  some  six  feet  or  more  from 
the  ground  in  a  young  fir,  and  rests  ou  tbc  horizontal 
branches  near  to  or  touching  the  bole.  It  hus  nn  unmistak- 
able likeness  to  that  of  the  Bullfinch,  and  is  a  beautifully 
neat  structure,  "  made  externally  of  an  extremely  light  net- 
work of  thin  trailing  twigs  laced  into  each  other ;  some  of 
which  are  more  tlian  two  feet  in  length."  This  fabric  "  is 
suddenly  changed  into  a  compact  bedding  of  bare  roots, 
mixed  with  a  few  sprigs  of  hair-lichen,  which  form  together 
almost  a  separate  nest  inside  the  outer  network."  Occasion- 
ally the  long  stems  of  creeping  plants  are  used  instead  of 
twigs  for  the  outworks,  aud  Wolley  saw  one  nest  composed  of 
the  vagrant  stalks  of  the  delicate  Llnmeti,  while  dry  grass  some- 
times almost  exclusively  replaces  the  roots  of  the  ordinary  lin- 
ing. But,  however  different  the  materials,  the  style  of  architec- 
ture never  varies  and  whoever  has  seen  a  Bullfluch's  nest  can 
forma  very  just  idea  of  that  of  the  Pine-Grosbeak — the  latter 
however,  as  is  natural,  being  considerably  larger.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  eggs,  which  are  commonly  four  in  num- 
ber, aud,  measuring  from  I'l  to  "91  by  from  -74  to  -67  in.,  may 
he  described  as  exaggerated  Bullfinches',  l>eiiig  of  a  deep 
greenish- blue,  speckled,  spotted  or  blotched  with  purplish- 
grey  or  dark  brownish -puq>le.  The  markings,  especially  of 
the  former  colour,  are  seldom  well  defined  and  often  much  suf- 
fused, in  which  case  a  brownish  tint  is  imparted  to  the  whole 
shell,  and  the  darker  colour  is  often  spread  in  the  form  of 
large  irregular  blotches  ;  but  there  are  eggs  in  which  these 
are  remarkably  well  defined. 

The  Piue-Urosbeak  inhabits  the  conifer-zone  of  the  north- 
em  parts  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  seeking,  we 
may  presume,  in  either  Region  a  lower  latitude  during  winter. 
That  in  Kurojie  it  does  so  is  evident,  for  towards  tlie  southern 
extremity  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  it  appears  yearly,  and 
sometimes  in  considerable  numbers.  Nevertheless  it  is  only 
induced  by  very  severe  weather  to  cross  to  Denmark,  and  but 

riiiliscavery  were  gircn,  ia  ISSS.  I>f  Mr,  Ilcwiteun  wlio  kino  fipurcil  the  e/gs  (EgK" 
Dr.  B.  Ed,  2.  i.  [t-    ■JIC   pi.    liii.*),    Hnd   UUr  in  still   grmWr  .leUil   I.J   Mr. 
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a  BJDgle  pair  seeniB  to  have  been  noticed  in  Keligoland.  Ab 
to  Holland  and  Belgium  there  is  little  to  be  said,  but  it  is  re- 
corded  aa  of  casuftl  occurrence  in  France  and  baa  even  beea 
killed  80  far  to  the  southward  ab  Provence.  Its  appearance  in 
Italy  has  also  been  asserted,  but  this  has  to  be  considered 
doubtful.  Throughout  Germany  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
observed  more  often,  and  even  to  have  visited  the  south  of 
the  western  part  of  that  country  occasionally,  yet,  however 
suitable  its  pine-forests  might  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  bird  ever  abides  there.  It  has  been  said  to 
shew  itself  in  Gemiany  more  frequently  of  late  years  th&a 
formerly  ;  but  though  this  may  be  the  case  there  is  insuffi- 
cient evidence  lo  that  effect.  Further  to  the  eastward  it  occurs 
oftener,  and  we  have  G.  A.  Germann's  testimony,  first  pub- 
lished in  1815,  by  Bornhard  Meyer,  that  in  the  wintereof  1790, 
1793,  1795  aud  1805  large  flocks  came  ahout  Dorpat,  gener- 
ally arriving  in  October  and  staying  till  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. It  works  its  way  however  into  Bohemia  and  Hungary 
—possibly  into  Transsylvania  also,  but  of  this  proof  is 
wanting.  It  is  found  almost  throughout  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Russian  empire  (suitable  localities  being  of  course 
uuderstood) ;  but,  though  its  limits  to  the  northward  are 
unquestionably  bounded  by  the  fir-forests,  its  southern  range 
is  unknown.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  at  any  time  to  cross 
the  open  country,  and  has  never  been  obserii-ed  in  the  Hima- 
layas nor  in  their  prolongation  in  either  direction,  and  it  would 
appear  to  become  scarcer  towards  the  east,  though  it  is  re- 
corded from  Udekoj-Ostrog,  Its  occurrence  in  China  or  Japan 
cannot  be  asserted,  but  there  may  be  a  presumption  in  favouf 
of  its  occasionally  reaching  botli  countries.  In  North  America 
likewise  it  is  found  in  the  pine-woods  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic.  Here  again  we  may  well  suppose  its  northern  range 
to  be  conterminous  with  that  of  the  conifers,  but  how  far 
to  the  southward  it  extends  is  as  yet  uncertain— Leaven- 
worth in  Kansas  seems  as  yet  the  lowest  point  it  lias  reached. 
The  fact  however  must  be  noticed  that  by  some  Transatlantic  aa 
well  as  European  ornithologists  the  American  Pine- Grosbeak 
18  considered  to  be  specifically  distinct  from  our  own.   In  ap- 
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pearanco  there  seems  to  be  no  constant  differenco  betwoeu  the 
birds  of  the  two  continents,  and  in  habits  certainly  none,  but 
such  eggs  of  the  American  form  (if  that  expression  may  here 
be  used)  as  the  Editor  has  seen  are  invariably  smaller  than 
those  of  the  European,  though  according  to  some  writers  the 
reverse  is  the  case  as  regards  the  birds,  which  Mr.  Dresser,  after 
companug  many  specimens,  regards  as  specifically  identical. 
North  America,  before  Wolley's  sojourn  in  Lapland,  was 
the  country  in  which  the  habits  of  the  Pine-Grosbeak  had 
been  most  attentively  studied,  and  Audubon  has  given  some 
interesting  details  of  those  of  the  Transatlantic  form — 
its  smooth  and  undulating  flight,  its  fondness  of  bathing, 
its  progression  by  short  leaps  and  its  tameness — whether 
at  large  or  in  captivity,  but  above  all  its  rich,  clear  note, 
none  of  which,  however,  point  to  any  difference  from  tho 
European  bird.  Few  naturalists  or  none  have  had  better 
opportunity  for  observing  the  maimers  of  this  species  than 
Wolley,  who  lived  so  long  among  its  haunts  Uiat  he  became 
thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  while  most  of  those  persons  who 
have  written  on  the  subject  have  only  known  the  bird  as  a 
winter-migrant  or  have  even  judged  it  from  its  behaviour  in 
a  cage.  Our  regret  must  therefore  be  great  that  he  did  not 
live  to  tell  its  history  in  his  own  graphic  language  as  his 
intention  was.  Possessing  much  of  the  retiring  character  of 
the  Bullfinch,  the  Pine -Grosbeak  is,  when  at  home,  far  less 
often  seen  than  heard,  for  its  clear  notes  attract  attention 
while  it  is  only  to  be  descried  after  some  search,  since  it  does 
not  commonly  show  itself  on  the  outside  of  the  tree  on  which 
it  is  perched  as  do  the  Crossbills  which  hasty  observers  have 
doubtless  often  mistaken  for  it ;  and,  almost  always  a  tame, 
unsuspicious  bird,  it  has  acquired  a  reputation,  quite  un- 
deserved, for  stupidity.  The  call-Doto  of  the  two  sexes  is 
much  alike,  yet  an  acute  ear  can  unfailingly  distingaish 
them,  and  that  of  the  hen  is  at  times  repeated  with  varia- 
tions sufficiently  often  to  attain  the  dignity  of  a  song.*    The 
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cock  ill  the  early  spring  will  indeed  monnt  to  the  summit  of 
a  fir,  and  thence  utter  Ms  melody,  chiefly  at  auurise  and 
sunset,  till  as  the  days  rapidly  lengthen  darkness  ceases  and 
his  evensong  and  mattius  are  blended.  In  general,  howcTer, 
ho  keeps  vrith  his  mate  among  the  thicker  boughs,  and  there 
warbles,  unseen  without  close  scrutiny.  Nor  dues  he  oftea 
indulge  in  those  desultory  flights  that  are  so  remarkable  iu 
the  Crossbills.  The  adults  seem  seldom  to  wander  from 
their  home,  and  it  must  be  chiefly  the  young  that  form  the 
migratory  bands  which  are  said  to  have  H])peitred  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  Herr  Collett  has  furnished  Mr.  Breseer 
with  a  good  account  of  the  habits  of  these  northern  visitortf, 
which  agrees  with  that  of  American  observers  as  to  the  ease 
with  which,  by  one  device  or  another,  they  may  be  entrapped. 

In  the  male,  as  figm-ed,  the  bill  is  dark  brown,  the  base 
of  tlio  lower  mandible  paler ;  the  irides  hazel :  the  frontal 
plumes  and  the  lores  dusky  black  ;  the  whole  of  the  head, 
cheeks,  ear-coverts  and  nape  glossy  vermilion-red ;  the 
feathers  of  the  back  and  scapulars  greyish-black,  with  broad 
red  margins,  which  become  yet  broader  on  those  of  the  rump 
and  the  upper  tail-coverts,  so  ns  to  produce  an  almost  contin- 
uous red  surface  ;  the  wing-coverts  and  wing-quills  greyish- 
black,  the  former  broadly  edged  outwardly  and  tipped 
with  white,  tinged  with  red,  the  latter  nai-rowly  edged  out- 
wardly with  dull  white,  which  is  tinged  with  red  on  the 
proximal  part  of  the  primaries  and  outer  secondaries;  tail- 
quills  almost  uniform  greyish-black,  very  narrowly  edged  with 
a  lighter  shade,  tinged  near  the  base  with  red  ;  the  chin, 
throat,  breast  and  sides,  vermilion -red,  but  the  feathers 
grey  at  the  base ;  the  belly,  vent  and  lower  tail-coverts,  light 
grey,  the  feathers  sometimes  streaked  with  dusky  and  tipped 
with  white;  wings  and  tail  beneath,  alato-grey:  legs  and 
toes  blackish -brown  ;  the  claws  black. 

The  whole  length  is  eight  inches ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to 
the  tip  of  the  wing,  four  inches  and  a  half:  the  third  and 
fourth  primaries  nearly  equal  and  the  longest  in  the  wing ; 
the  second  shorter  than  the  fifth  ;  wliiie  the  first  is  apparently 
wanting:  the  tail  is  slightly  Imt  di-cidedly  forkej. 
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The  adult  female  a  good  deal  reHembles  the  adult  male, 
but  entii'ely  wants  any  red  colour,  that  being  replaced  by  a 
more  or  less  golden-yellow  (tinged  iii  platoa  nitli  green)  except 
on  the  back  which  is  of  an  almost  oniform  dark  skte-grey, 
and  there  is  but  little  trace  of  yellow  on  the  rump  and  flanks. 

The  female  killed  at  Harrow  has  the  bill  orango-browTl ; 
the  irides  hazel :  the  head,  ear-coverts  and  nape  honey-yellow  ; 
back  and  scapularB  slate-grey  ;  rump  and  upper  tail-eoverts 
honey-yellow ;  both  sets  of  wing-coverts,  and  all  the  wing- 
quills  greyish -black,  edged  and  tipped  with  white,  with- 
out any  red  tinge  ;  tail  above,  uniform  greyiah-blaek  ;  all  the 
lower  surface  uniform  ash-grey ;  lege,  toes  and  claws,  dark 
brown. 

This  bird  was  considered  to  have  been  in  the  plumage 
assumed  after  the  first  autumnal  moult.  The  cock  of  the 
same  age  is  very  similar,  but  the  yellow  of  the  head,  nape 
and  rump  id  more  or  less  strongly  tinged  with  red,  and  the 
breast  is  clouded  with  yellow. 

The  nestling  also  seems  to  resemble  the  ben,  but  the  dull 
grey  has  only  a  slight  grecu  tinge,  and  that  chiefly  ou  the 
head  and  rump  ;  while  the  wiug-feathcrs  are  edged  and  tipped 
with  grey  instead  of  dull  white. 

Respecting  the  sequence  of  the  changes  of  plumage  which 
obtaiuH  in  this  species  much  has  been  written  and  much  of  it 
erroneously.  Especially  mistaken  are  those  who  observing 
what  takes  place  in  caged  birds  infer  that  the  same  is  the 
rule  for  birds  that  are  at  hberty.  Though  the  cause  has  not 
)-et  been  fully  explained,  it  is  certain  that  some  groups  of 
Frinijillhlte  never  assume  their  brightest  colours  in  captivity. 
Among  such  are  the  species  of  the  genus  Lmola,  as  the  term 
is  used  in  this  work.  Probably  also  the  species  last  described 
and  the  present  certainly  is  subject. to  the  same  disability,  as 
are  the  Crossbills,  an  account  of  wliich  is  to  follow.  It  is  per- 
fectly well  known  that  a  cock  Pine-Grosbeak,  however  red  he 
may  be  when  caught,  will  in  confinement  lose  his  ruddy  hues 
at  the  6rst  moult,  and,  so  long  as  ho  is  a  prisoner,  never 
regain  them^ — -the  red  being  replaced  by  a  more  or  less  bright 
tint  of  yellow  or  yellowish-greon.     Further  notice  of  this 
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peculiarity  may  be  deferrod  until  tlie  changes  whicli  the 
CrossbillB  undergo  are  cousidered.  Here  it  is  only  need- 
ful to  observe  that,  though  the  cock  Pine-Grosbeak  has 
undoubtedly  been  found  breeding  witb  his  glowing  crimson 
suit  undeveloped,  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  this 
brilliant  plumage  is  a  mark  of  mere  adolescence,  from  which 
he  with  age  retrogrades  into  a  less  gaudy  dross, 

For  the  reason  already  assigned  this  species  baa  been  here 
left  in  the  genus  Pyrrhula.  But  most  modem  authors  re- 
move it  therefrom,  and,  if  their  example  be  followed,  the 
generic  term  Piiiicola,  instituted  by  Vieillot  in  1807,  should 
moat  likely  bo  used  for  it.  The  preceding  species  is  aIso 
commonly  separated  from  PyrrhiiUt,  under  the  genoriu 
name  Carpixlacus  applied  to  it  by  Kaup  in  1829.  It  ia 
hero  placed  in  Pyrrhula  since  it  manifestly  differs  less  from 
the  Bullfinch  than  the  Fine-Grosbeak  does. 

The  vignette  represents  what  is  happily  no  longer  to  be 
seen  in  this  country.  It  is  ranch  to  be  wished  that  prohibi- 
tion could  be  extended  to  all  cases  of  the  misapplication  of 

9  powers  of  animals,  including  the  education  of  "piping" 
Bull  finches. 
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Inwanla  Uie  tip,  the.  lover  nanilible  curving  upnardt  und  iu  polnl  croulng  thai 
of  Ihe  upper  mandiblr.  IJMtrila  round,  bual,  )upenuil,  hidden  h;  thick  pro- 
jecling  briitlf  plumiw.  Wing*  long,  poinlcd  ;  Ihc  Gret  primarj  Terj  BmkJI,  the 
•  8y»l.  Nat.  Bd.  12.  i.  p.  ffiiW  (nflU).  f  /*<■.  clt. 
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The  history  of  the  Common  Crossbill  is  still  iuvolred  in 
Bome  obsenrity,  for — thongh  it  is  now  ascertained  to  breed 
yearly  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  England  frequently 
— the  origin,  whether  native  or  foreign,  of  most  of  the 
examples  so  often  yet  so  irregularly  obsei-ved  in  the  southern 
kingdom  is  questionable,  and,  ua  will  by  and  bye  appear, 
there  is  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  aa  to  the  sequence  of 
the  plumages  it  assumes.  With  us  it  is  most  commonly  seen 
in  flocks  between  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  beginning 
of  February — the  summer-flocks  being  family- parties  com- 
posed of  the  parents  and  the  young  which  keep  together 
until,  having  exhausted  the  supply  of  food  in  any  particular 
place,  they  ordinarily  leave  it  for  another  district.  Several 
instauces  however  are  known,  and  one  is  especially  recorded 
by  Hoy  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  \ii.  pp.  54,  55  and  ser.  2,  i.  p.  117), 
in  which  the  same  birds  have  been  closely  watched  and  found 
to  remain  until  May,  while  .Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  states  {lorn. 
prujc.  cit.  p.  166)  that  the  species  was  seen  fur  more  than 
twelve  mouths  in  plantations  near  SafTron-Waldeo  in  a 
garden  of  which  town  the  same  naturalist  says  that  a  pair 
built  a  nest.  White  of  Sclborne,  in  1773,  noticed  its  annual 
appearance  about  midsummer  at  Biugmer  iu  Sussex.  Lewin, 
in  July  1791,  shewed  Latham  a  pair  of  old  birds  and  a 
young  one  shot  iu  his  garden,  while  others  of  the  brood  still 
frequented  the  spot,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  a  hen- 
bird,  with  a  bare  breast  as  if  she  had  been  sitting,  was  shot 
at  Eritb,  according  to  the  naturalist  last  named,  who  also,  in 
a  contribution  to  the  edition  of  Peuuaut'a  •  British  Zoology ' 
pnblisbed  in  1812,  stated  that  a  pair  built  a  nest  near  Dart- 
ford  in  Kent,  but  no  eggs  were  laid  therein,  for  the  birds  for- 
sook it  owing  to  the  too  great  curiosity  of  visitors.  Bullock 
is  said  to  have  received  the  young  from  near  Bath,  early  in 
July.    According  to  Sheppard  and  Whitear  a  pair  completed 
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July.    According  to  Sheppard  and  Whitear  a  pair  completed  ^H 

their  nest,  in  March  1815,  at  Ofiftou  in   Suff^olk,  but  were  ^| 

k on  fortunately   killed  by  a  Hawk.     Another  pair,   however,  ^H 

Bay  they,  huilt  in  a  lir  at  Livermere  in  the  same  county,  and  ^H 
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succeeded  in  reaving  their  young  severfll  times.  Mr,  Earthy 
mentions  {Ebhss  Literary  JournftI,  Jan.  183!),  p.  90)  having 
heard  that  the  Crossbill  bred  iu  Orwoll  Park,  near  Ipswich, 
in  1822.  In  June  1821,  Selby  obtaiuod  many  examples  in 
Norllinmberland,  and  remarked  that  the  denuded  atate  of 
the  breasts  of  the  females  shewed  that  they  had  lately  hejen 
incubating.  Knapp  also  noticed  the  sumo  (.'ondition  in  a 
female  killed  in  Gloucestershire,  and  in  truth  hardly  a  year 
passes  in  ivhich  similar  observations  may  uot  be  made.  Mr, 
Hewitson  in  1837  figured  an  egg  of  this  species  {Brit,  Ool. 
pi.  cxxxiv,)  which  had  been  taken  in  the  summer  of  1829  from 
a  nest  in  a  larch-tree  at  Boynton  iu  Yorkshire,  and  supplied 
to  him  by  Arthur  Strickland.  The  late  Miss  Anna  Gumey  in 
her  natural-history  notes,  since  puhhshed,  records  a  Crossbill's 
nest  at  Slierringham  iu  Norfolk  in  April  of  the  year  last 
mentioned  (Trans.  Norf.  &  Norw.  Nat.  Soc.  ii.  p.  19) ;  and 
Mr.  Hancock  states  that  a  nest  with  the  young  was  found  at 
Hesleysidc  in  Northumberland  July  15th,  1838.'  From  this 
both  parents  and  young  were  shot,  and  one  of  the  latter  ia  in 
his  collection.  In  the  following  year  the  Author  received 
from  Mr.  H.  L.  Long  a  nest,  two  eggs  and  a  nestling  of 
this  species  which  had  been  procured  in  the  Holt  Forest, 
near  Farnham — all  of  which  specimens  were  exhibited  to 
the  Zoological  Society  soon  after  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1839,  p, 
60),  and  that  gentleman  states  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  ser,  2,  lii. 
pp,  236—238  and  311)  that  after  having  a  diligent  watch 
kept  three  nests  had  bccu  met  with  there  in  the  early  spring 
of  1839.  In  the  same  year  two  nests  of  the  species  were 
seen  by  Mr,  J.  Brown  (lorn.  cit.  p.  310  and  Hewitson,  'Eggs 
Br.  B."  i.  p.  170)  in  Gloucestershire. 

Up  to  about  this  time  it  was  presumed  that  owing  to  the 
greatly- increased  extent  of  fir-plantntions  the  Crossbill  was 
becoming  far  more  numerous  iu  England,  but  experience 
seeniH  to  shew  that  this  has  hardly  been  the  case,  and  of 
iate  years  no  very  considerable  additions  to  the  number  of 
iustancGs  of  its  breeding  in  England  have  been  made.     Still 

*  Mr.  llancDok  mirntintia  two  nthor  imtnnceii,  su  he  wai  intanned,  of  the 
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cases  occni'  from  time  to  time,  and,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Q, 
J.  D.  Lees  (Zool.  1877,  p.  254),  a  nest  with  four  youug  was 
found  on  March  16th  of  tho  present  year  in  a  &r  on  the  ont- 
skirts  of  Bournemouth  in  Hampshire.  According  to  infor- 
mation  collected  by  Itlr.  More  it  has  been  known  to  breed 
in  the  following  English  counties  besides  those  already  in- 
dicated : — Devon,  Somerset,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Herta,  Leicester 
and  Cumberland.     Bedford  may  be  added  to  this  list.* 

The  visits  of  this  species  to  various  parts  of  oor  islands 
happen  at  irregular  periods,  sometimes  w_ith  intervals  of 
many  years  as  regards  any  particular  place ;  and  some 
curious  records  of  the  appearance  of  large  flocks  have  been 
preserved.  The  earliest  known  of  these  is  by  the  chrouiclor 
Matthew  Paris  and  has  reforeneo  to  the  year  1251,  thus : — 

Anni  quoq;  sub  ojusdem  circulo,  tcmporibus  friictnam, 
qnicdam  aves  mimbilos,  quio  nnnquam  in  Anglia  antea  vide* 
bantur,  in  pomcriis  maxime  apparnerunt,  alaudis  parum  ma- 
jores,  pomorum  grana,  &  non  aliud  de  eisdem  pomis  com- 
edentes  :  undo  dampnose  nimis  arbores  suis  frnctibos  vida- 
arunt.  Hahebant  antem  partes  rostri  cancellatas,  per  quas  po- 
ma  quasi  forcipe  vel  caltello  dividebant.  Partes  insnper  pomo- 
mm,  quas  reliuquebant,  fuerant  quasi  veneno  intoxicate."  f 

In  illustration  of  the  foregoing,  Wats,  in  1640  the  editor 
of  Matthew's  work,  appended  (Vita  duorum  Offanim  &c.  p. 
263)  a  Latin  version  of  an  account  of  a  similar  visitation,! 


*  Hr.  More  included  NorFolk  in  his  list,  apparently  bj  mistake  for  Suffolk,  M 
Hiu  Qaraej'i  reconl  bad  D«t  then  b«en  pabliabcd.  The  inBtanco  ia  not  eoUUrj, 
for  Lord  Lilfotd  baa  Btnt«d  bis  belief  to  tbe  Editor  that  it  baa  eei-und  timea  bred 
in  West  Nerfolk.  As  regardi  Suffolk,  Iwsidea  tbe  Dcsts  lacnlioned  by  Sbeppiid 
and  Whitear  tang  ago,  the  Editor  re«oIlecla  tho  B[»ci«  bving  so  continuoiuly 
oominon  for  about  two  coimecative  years  (184S~1S)  at  and  about  Elieden  that  be 
baa  not  a  doabt  of  ita  baviog  bred  there  at  that  time,  though  do  neat  iraa  found. 
It  did  not  remain  a  resident  in  the  district. 

t  Thanks  to  tho  good  offices  of  his  friend  Mr.  Lewis,  F.S.  A.  the  Editor  has 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  cannultiag  tbe  original  MS.  of  thia  work  now  in  tha 
library  of  CorpDt-Ohriali  College,  Cambridge.  The  page  containing  lh«  pasMtge 
qual«d  above  (fol.  252)  baa  in  the  margin  ■  figure  purporting  to  be 
tion  of  one  of  the  wonderful  birds,  bat  it  ia  rude  and  not  character 

i  WoU,  it  may  be  remarked,  inrit«s  his  readera  to  Jud^e  whether  tho  j 
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supplied  to  him  in  English  by  Sir  Roger  Twysdcu,  The 
collections  of  that  antiquary  subseqaenlly  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  late  Rev.  L.  B.  Larking  of  Rjarah,  near 
Maidstone,  who  favoured  the  Author  with  a  copy  of  the 
document*  in  the  following  terms  : — "  That  the  yeere  1593 
was  a  greatc  and  exceeding  yeere  of  apples ;  and  there  were 
greate  plenty  of  Strang  birds,  that  shewed  themselves  at  the 
time  the  apples  were  full  rype,  who  fodde  nppon  the  kemella 
onely  of  those  apples,  and  liaveinge  a  bill  with  ono  beake 
wrythinge  over  the  other,  which  would  presently  bore  a 
greate  hole  in  the  apple,  and  make  way  to  the  iiernella ; 
they  were  of  the  bignesse  of  a  Bullfinch,  the  henne  right 
like  the  henne  of  the  Bullfinch  in  coulonr ;  the  cocke  a  very 
glorious  bird,  in  a  manner  al  redde  or  yellowe  on  the  brest, 
backe,  and  head.  The  oldest  man  living  never  heard  or 
reade  of  any  such  like  bird ;  and  the  thinge  most  to  bee 
noted  was,  that  it  seemed  they  came  out  of  some  country 
not  inhabited  ;  for  that  they  at  the  first  would  abide  shoot- 
ing at  them,  either  with  pellet,  bowe,  or  other  engine,  and 
not  remove  till  they  were  stricken  downe ;  moreover,  they 
would  abide  the  throweing  at  thera,  in  so  mnch  as  diverse 
were  stricken  downe  and  killed  with  often  throweing  at  them 
with  apples.  They  came  when  the  apples  were  rype,  and 
went  away  when  the  apples  were  cleane  fallen.  They  were 
very  good  meate." 

It  may  have  been  this  visitation  that  Childrey  mentions  in 
his  'Brilan  nia  Baconica :  or.  The  Natmal  Rarities  of  Eu'iland, 
Scotland,  &-  trales'  (London:  IfifiL  p.  13),  as  follows— 
"  In  Q.  Elizabeths  time  a  flock  of  Birds  came  into  Cornwall 
about  Harvest,  a  little  bigger  than  a  iS'parrow,  which  had 
bils  thwarted  crosewise  at  the  end,  and  with  these  they 
would  cnl  an  apple  in  two  at  ono  snap,  eating  onely  the 
Kernels  ;  and  they  made  a  great  spoil  among  the  apples." 

From  the  many  accounts  of  this  species  given  in  different 

•  The  Editor  greatlj  icprta  that  hfl  bni  been  unible  to  nee  thii  JMUment  » 
u  la  KHOtrtaiD  iU  ipprauiniilr  date  and  po«il>l}  Jtii  intfaor.  Mr.  .1.  W.  Larking, 
brother  of  the  gentleinan  niinied  above,  hiw  kindlj  but  ineffeoluallj  ■fsirhtd  for 
it.  Bfwiok  ID  hill  Eater  editions  gnie  a  retnuiilatiDn  of  it  into  Bngliab  from  the 
LbIIb  iBiBon  of  Wata. 
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works,  it  appears  to  have  occurred  in  almost  every  I 
coanty.  Depending  mninly  for  food  on  the  seeds  of  conifers 
and  the  pips  of  apples*,  its  movements  arc  irregular  beyond 
those, of  most  birds,  and  it  would  seem  to  rove  in  almost  any 
direction  and  at  almost  any  season  in  quest  of  its  staplo 
sustenance.  Want  of  space  here  forbids  any  statement  of 
more  than  its  greater  visitations,  as  these  have  been  set 
down.  Edwards,  writing  in  1757,  states  that  great  flights 
had  lately  occurred  near  Loudon.  lu  Jane  and  July  1791, 
says  Montagu,  a  bird-catcher  at  Bath  took  an  hundred  pairs 
of  which  the  greater  part  were  males  and  generally  sold  at 
five  shillings  each.  In  1806,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Dillwyn's 
statement,  a  flock  inhabited  a  clump  of  firs  in  a  sheltered 
Glamorganshire  valley.  In  1821,  as  recorded  by  manyauthors. 
Crossbills  were  numerons  and  flocks  were  seen  in  varioua 
parts  of  the  country — particularly  in  the  counties  of  Oxford, 
Worcester,  Warwick  and  Northumberland.  In  1828  they 
appeared  in  Westmoreland  and  the  following  year  were 
numerous  in  Yorkshire,  In  the  summer  of  1835,  according 
to  Blytli,  they  were  again  plentiful,  and  so  they  continued 
in  several  districts  from  that  time  to  1839 — among  other 
instances  docks  having  been  seen  in  Dorset  in  18.16,  about 
Carlisle,'  says  Heysham,  in  June  1837,  and  twenty  having 
been  killed  by  one  person  in  Hampshire  during  the  first 
week  of  August  1838.  Coming  to  later  years,  they  were 
veiy  generally  seen  throughout  the  kingdom  from  184(5  to 
1848,  in  the  winter  of  1853-54,  again  in  1855,  in  1861,  in 
1866  and  in  1868.  But  as  yet  nothing,  otherwise  than  con- 
jectural ly,  has  been  made  out  that  will  correlate  their 
abundance  or  scarcity  with  other  natural  phicnomena.  This 
must  be  the  work  of  future  natui-alists  and  physicists. 

In  Scotland,  as  iu  England,  the  Crossbill  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  in  every  county,  though  not  in  any  of  the  Outer 

'  HtQceeneof  the  old  numca  far  this  bird  ie  "Shell-apple.''  Of  Iste  it  hu 
not  been  uhen  obserred  feeding  on  apples,  F«ry  posaiblj  owing  to  the  greatlj 
increa«erf  growth  of  fira,  and  especirvlly  laitbes,  throughout  the  countrj.  Id  the 
daji  <•(  its  great  depredalions  in  orchards,  there  could  hnre  heen  hw  if  anj 
conifen  ia  England.  Id  Qermany  it  doea  not  eoem  to  have  been  ever  general^ 
knowu  as  nltackiog  fmit-tretn. 
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Hebrides.  According  to  Mr.  Gray,  it  ' '  breeds  perhaps  more 
numerouBly  in  the  central  counties  than  elsewhere,"  but  he 
adds  that  many  nests  have  been  obtained  every  year  near 
Dumfries,  and  that  it  is  found  in  considerable  numbers 
during  the  breeding  season  in  Lanarkshire.  Nests  have 
also  been  several  times  known  near  Girvan,  and  yonng 
broods  observed  iu  Dumbartonshire.  But  this  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  case  only  of  late,  for  Jardlue,  wi'iting  in 
1839,  though  knowing  that  the  birds  remained  throughout 
the  year,  statea  that  he  had  "  hitherto  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  nest  or  any  traces  of  their  having  built."  In  the 
northern  counties  the  same  may  be  asserted.  St.  John  said, 
in  1849,  that  the  species  had  of  late  years  become  numerous 
in  the  fir-woods  of  Sutherland,  and  that  it  certainly  bred 
plentifully  in  that  county.  In  1850  he,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Hancock,  tonk,  near  the  Findhom,  a  nest  whence  the 
youug  (which  Ihey  saw  close  by  being  fed  by  their  parents) 
bad  flown  and  found  at  the  same  time  a  second  nest  with 
the  remains  of  others.  It  was  not  till  1654  that  the  na- 
turalist last  named  obtained  the  nest  and  eggs  from  Ross, 
since  which  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  species  breeding 
regularly  in  many  of  the  revived  highland- forests.  In  the 
northern  islands,  it  is,  as  might  be  expected,  but  an  occidental 
visitor,  though,  according  to  Saxby  as  regards  Shetland,  in 
increasing  frequency  and  numbers  of  late  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  young  trees.  This  obaen'er  has  some  inter- 
estiug  notes  shewing  its  disposition  to  ailapt  itself  to  such 
accommodation  as  these  woodless  localities  afford,  and  among 
them  none  is  more  curious  than  its  often  retiring  for  the 
night  to  the  stubbles,  though  as  a  rule  it  roosts  in  snch 
trees  and  bushes  as  offer  tliemselves. 

In  Ireland,  Thompson  remarked  that  it  had  long  been 
known  as  an  occasional  visitant,  and  bad  bred  there  of  late 
years.  Many  were  recorded  as  seen  in  the  county  Down  in 
1707,  and  nearly  a.  century  later  vast  flights  came  over  to 
the  county  Cork,  and  thence  spread  iuwards  and  northwards 
ao  far  as  DubUn,  making  (as  of  old  time  in  England)  great 
havoc  in  the  orchards.     Another  flight  is  supposed  to  have 
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appeared  in  the  couuty  Armagh  in  1813  and  1814,  and  again 
they  visited  Ireland  in  1821,  when  so  many  overran  Great 
Britain.  Further  particulars  of  other  occnrrenceB  are  given 
by  him  in  detail,  and  especially  note-worthy  are  those,  with 
regard  to  the  presumed  hreeding  of  the  species  in  1838  and 
1839  in  the  eounties  Wicklow,  Meath  and  Tipperary — the 
latter  supplied  by  Mr,  R.  Davis,  who  received  a  young  bird 
shot,  in  the  act  of  taking  food  from  an  old  male,  at  Balli- 
hrado  near  Cahir.  No  nest  however  was  found,  and  it 
remained  for  Mr.  Blake  Knox  to  estabUah  beyond  doubt 
the  fact  of  ita  breeding  in  Ireland.  This  he  did  in  1868 
(Zool.  B.s.  p.  1133)  having  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Roussel  of 
Kilkea,  county  Kildare,  with  particulars  of  five  or  six  pairs 
which  had  nests  at  that  place  in  the  spring  of  18G7. 

It  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  great  flocks  which 
show  themselves  from  time  to  time  in  our  islands  have 
crossed  the  sea  from  the  continent,  but  that  the  small  parties 
which  are  more  frequently  though  very  intermittently 
observed  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  pleasure  enjoyed  by 
the  true  naturalist  in  meeting  for  the  first  time  with  a  com- 
pany of  Crossbills  has  been  related  in  bis  usual  happy  way  by 
Mr.  Knox*,  but  the  pleasure  hardly  loses  by  repetition,  for 
no  one  can  watch  the  manners  of  these  birds  without  being 
thereby  greatly  entertained.  The  easy  skill  with  which  they 
snap  off  a  cone  and  grasp  it,  if  it  be  of  moderate  size,  in  one 
foot,  while  with  the  other  they  secure  their  perch,  and  then, 
holding  the  cone  firmly  against  the  bough  on  which  they  sit, 
tear  it  to  pieces  and  pick  out  the  seeds  it  contains,  mast 
he  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  larger  cones  are  said  to 
be  rifled  as  they  hang  (though  on  this  point  there  is  some 
doubt), t  or  cut  in  two  before  they  are  dealt  with,  and  at  times 
a  cone  may  be  held  in  a  convenient  position  by  the  fore- 
toes  of  both  feet,  the  hind  toes  only  clasping  the  perch. 
In  the  execution  of  these  feats  the  birds  display  astonish- 
ing bodily  strength  and  put  themselves  rapidly  into  almost 

•  AatuDiQB  ou  lh«  Spej-,  pp.  83-36. 

t  Lord  TweedilalB,  in  b  nolc  to  tbe  Hditor,  slates  thst  tte  biid  can  carrj 
hIkjiiI  in  ite  lill  without  iHBioully  ilie  lai^  heavj  cone  of  K  Kprucflir. 
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every  coDceivable  attitude  —  hanginf;  back  downwarilB,  or 
extoDcliug  themselves  in  itny  direction  that  may  he  neces- 
sary to  attain  their  object.  When  they,  as  they  aometimea 
do,  feed  on  the  buds  of  trees  their  movements  are  much 
slower  and  quieter,  resemhhng  those  of  Bullfinches  while 
similarly  engaged.  The  attention  of  a  passenger  is  mostly 
drawn  to  the  presence  of  a  flock  of  Crossbills  iu  one  or 
other  of  two  ways.  He  may  notice  the  ground  strewn  with 
the  fragments  of  enucleated  cones,  or— and  this  possibly 
the  more  often — be  may  bear  a  strange  call-note,  which  has 
lieen  syllahled,;ij»,  ./ip,  ji/j,  frequently  repeated,  and  on  look- 
ing up  will  find  that  it  procee<ls  from  birds  that  are  ever  and 
anon  flying  out  from  the  branches  of  a  tree,  generally  a 
conifer,  and  resettling  upon  it.  Then  be  can  atop  to  watch 
their  actions  carefully,  for  these  birds  are  almost  invariably 
tame  and  admit  of  a  very  close  approach — so  ranch  so, 
indeed,  that  instances  are  not  uncommon  in  which  they 
have  been  ensnared  by  a  running  noose  aflixed  to  the  end 
of  a  long  pole  or  fishing-rod  and  passed  over  their  head, 
or,  toached  with  a  limed  twig,  adroitly  applied  by  the  same 
means,  fall  helpless  victims  to  the  ground.  The  firing  of  a 
gun,  thoagh  it  may  deal  death  to  some  of  their  numbers 
seldom  has  any  other  effect  than  momentarily  to  alarm  the 
survivors,  who  after  a  short  flight  will  return  to  the  very  trees 
on  which  they  were  before  engaged,  or  at  least  to  others  close 
by.  In  one  of  these  ways  almost  the  whole  flock  may  be  pro- 
cured if  such  be  the  desire  of  the  captor.  Unsuspicioua  as  they 
commonly  are,  in  fine  warm  weather  they  become  more  diffi- 
cult to  take,  for  then  the  whole  flock  will  at  times  suddenly 
take  wing  and,  after  flying  round  for  a  minute  or  more  utter- 
ing their  loud  call-notes,  will  alight  on  some  tall  tree  near  by 
and  there  sit,  the  cocks  warbling  to  one  another  in  an  agreeable 
tone,while  the  heus  join  in  the  concert  with  their  scarcely  leas 
musical  chimes.  This  description  however  is  that  of  the 
birds'  habits  in  very  early  spring  and  does  not  apply  to 
them  in  their  limited  family -parties  somewhat  later  in  the 
season.  Then  they  are  far  less  noisy,  and  such  notes  are 
only  uttered  by  the  leaders  of  the  band  as  will  evoke  a  reply 
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from    its   younger   members    sufficient   to   keep   the   troop 
together,* 

From  what  has  just  been  stated  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  seeds  of  various  conifers — pines,  firs  and  lorchea — nowa- 
days supply  the  chief  food  of  this  species,  but  besides  the 
pips  of  apples  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made, 
the  seeds  of  the  rowan,  or  mountain-ash,  appear  from  the 
observations  of  Macgillivray  and  Saxby  to  be  at  times  laid 
under  contribution.  The  berries  of  this  tree  it  will  even 
follow  to  the  ground  if  it  fails  to  secure  the  bunch  at  the  first 
intention.  The  Editor  has  more  than  once  known  the  buds 
of  the  elm  to  be  eaten  by  the  Crossbill  and  that  at  a  season 
when  they  cannot  be  sought,  as  Sasby  states  they  are  in 
Shetland,  for  the  sake  of  the  aphides  which  gather  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  though  he  is  no  doubt 
right  iu  saying  that  such  insects  and  those  which  infest  the 
sycamore  are  greedily  devoured  by  it.  In  confinement  the 
bird  soon  becomes  tame,  and  is  a  most  amusing  subject  of 
obseiTation,  climbing  like  a  Parrot  with  the  help  of  its  bill 
in  any  direction. I  Introduced  to  hempseed,  the  Crosshill,  like 
most  birds,  quickly  takes  to  that  attractive  diet,  shelling  each 
seed  deftly  with  the  cutting  edges  of  its  mandibles,  but  even 
then  its  fondness  for  the  seeds  of  the  Coni/ene  is  not  forgotten. 
Its  efforts  to  free  itself  from  captirity  are  so  unceasing  that 
a  cage  of  very  hard  wood  or  of  well-riveted  metal  is  needed 

*  A  most  faithful  accoant  of  the  habit<  of  tliu  Crosshill  naa  fumiehed  to  the 
Author  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Wright  of  Hinlon  Blewit  in  Komersel,  and  printed  «t 
length  in  fonner  editiooa  of  this  work.  Su  much  haa  since  been  written  on  tha 
Bubjeot,  th&tit  eeeniB  uaoeceHHary  atthia  time  togire  the  words  of  thiBCommamM- 
tion,  the  importnot  parts  of  which  ure  incorpomteil  with  other  infoimation  ia  the 
UhoTe  paragraph.  In  like  manner  it  would  he  hut  a  repetition  here  to  iomt 
the  notice,  formerly  intrudnced,  of  a  flock  of  CroaahiUa  seen  hj  Macgilliviajr  (Br. 
B.  i.  p.  12S),  graphic  and  cicellent  aa  it  is.  The  eliief  fact  of  which  h«  WM  ft 
witaeaa  will  be  immedistel;  mentioned  in  the  tiixt.  Owing  lo  the  wido  range 
at  the  Crosabill  in  England  there  matt  now  be  but  few  ornithologiita  in  the 
eonntiy  who  have  not  had  the  opportonity  of  personally  obserring  it. 

+  This  peculiarity,  together  with  that  of  their  holding  in  Iheir  foot  the  fruit 
from  which  they  are  extracting  the  leeds,  has  led  some  naturaliits  to  canaider  the 
Orosflhilla  allied  (o  the  Piitlaci,  and  their  representatiFeG  in  the  narthem  hemi- 
sphere, a  Iwtlof  l«  which  terj  slight  knowledge  of  Compsratjie  Anaiaaij  girei  ft 
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to  keep  it  a  prieoner,  since  it  will  busily  ply  its  bill  bo  as  to 
whittle  ftway  the  bars  and  bend  an  ordinary  wire.  Still  it  ia 
by  DO  meana  an  impatient  prisoner,*  and  is  therefore  often 
kept  in  confinement.  The  principal  bird-dealere  in  London 
and  other  large  towns  are  seldom  without  examples  for  sale. 
Its  flesh  too  is  esteemed  for  the  table,  perhaps  mostly  by 
those  who  cannot  at  the  moment  get  a  better  Wand,  but  iu 
many  parts  of  the  continent  it  is  certainly  in  request,  and 
even  in  England  it  has  been  eaten  with  relish. 

The  ni<Ufication  of  this  species  has  been  more  or  less 
fully  described  by  many  writers,  thongh  it  has  fallen  nnder 
the  observation  of  comparatively  few  ornithologists.  For 
three  centuries  and  more  the  Crossbill  has  been  known 
to  breed  almost  in  the  depth  of  winter  or  very  early  in 
the  year — "  circa  natalitia  Ckrisli  "  oven,  as  an  old  autbort 
has  it.  But  second  broods  are  apparently  not  uncommonly 
produced,  or  if  not  certain  individuals  must  delay  their 
breeding- season  for  some  months.  Most  of  the  nests  observed 
in  these  islands  have  been  found  in  March  or  April,  but 
February  is  not  too  early  nor  May  too  late  to  look  for  them 
when  the  birds  by  their  constancy  to  some  particular  spot 
give  hope  of  their  breeding  there.  Without  being  really 
sociable  it  often  happens  that  several  pairs  breed  in  propin- 
quity. The  nest  is  generally  built  on  the  horizontal  bough 
of  a  fir — though  an  apple-tree  has  also  been  recorded  as  s 
site,  at  an  elevation  varying  from  five  to  forty  feet,  and  nearly 
always  concealed  by  the  fohage.  In  close  woods,  remarks 
Mr.  Hancock,  where  the  lower  branches  have  fallen  off  it  is 
necessarily  placed  high  up,  but  where  these  (the  trees  having 
room)  are  retained,  they  are  not  unfrequently  preferred. 

The  nest  from  tbo  Holt  Forest,  exhibited  in  1839  to  the 
Zoological  Society  (w(  supni),  was  rather  small  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  bird,  measuring  externally  only  four  inches 
and  a  half  across  the  top,  and  the  cup  but  three  inches  in 
diameter.     The  outside  was  strengthened  by  a  few  slender 
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fir-twigs :  then  was  a  layer  of  coarse,  dry  grass,  and  it  was 
lined  with  finer  grass  and  a  few  long  hairs.  It  was  lodged 
close  to  the  stem  of  a  Scotch  iir,  about  thirty  inches  below 
its  snmmit,  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  of  the  year  1837,  and 
supported  by  five  or  six  ascending  lateral  branches  which 
80  concealed  it  that  it  could  have  been  scarcely  perceptible 
from  the  ground.  The  Gloucestershire  nest  (at  giipm)  is 
described  as  built  of  dead  twigs  of  the  larch  and  spruce, 
within  which  it  was  formed  of  dry  grass  and  tender  stalks, 
compacted  with  wool  and  the  whole  lined  with  borsehair. 
Other  nests  from  Scotland  are  neatly  and  firmly  bnilt — 
externally  of  fir-sticks  and  heather,  with  a  few  splinters  of 
decayed  wood.  Mixed  with  these  is  a  little  fine  grass  inter- 
woven with  long  vegetable  fibres,  and  the  lining  is  of  white 
hair-lichen  with  some  bits  of  moss  and  wool.  The  outward 
size  of  the  nest  varies  a  good  deal,  for  it  occasionally 
measures  as  much  as  eight  inches  in  diameter,  bat  ita 
internal  dimensions  are  pretty  constant. 

The  eggs,  in  number  tour  or,  rarely,  five,  are  very  like 
Greenfinches'  except  that  they  are  larger,  measuring  from 
•94  to  '73  by  from  -68  to  -57  in.  Their  colour  is  french- 
white,  sometimes  tinged  with  very  pale  bine,  and  they  are 
sparingly  speckled,  spotted  and  blotched  with  reddish-brown 
of  two  or  three  shades,  the  lightest  being  in  the  form  of 
suffused  patches,  and  the  darkest  iu  that  of  well-defined 
markings — these  last  being  often  surrounded  by  a  penumbra 
of  lighter  red,  but  occasionally  dwindling  to  mere  lines. 

On  the  European  continent  the  Crossbill  inhabits  almost 
all  pine-forests  from  Lapland  to  Spain  on  the  west  and 
to  Greece  on  the  east.  It  is  also  permanently  resident  in 
Mauritania.  Though  more  abundant  towards  the  north,  it 
yet  breeds  in  nearly  the  extreme  southern  countries  of  its 
range,  aud  its  nest  has  been  found  equally  on  the  Atlas  and 
on  Parnassus.  Gifted  with  considerable  power  of  Sight,  and 
impelled  by  casual  dearth  of  food  to  exercise  that  faculty,  it 
visits,  though  in  the  character  only  of  a  wanderer,  spots  that 
possess  few  or  none  of  the  requisites  for  its  peculiar  needs, 
and  thus  it  has  been  obtained  on  Bear  Island  (lat.  74°  30')  by 


Dr.  Malmgreu  and  at  Malta  by  Mr.  Wright.  Its  appearance 
therefore  from  time  to  time  in  places  equally  devoid  of  its 
natural  supplies,  but  less  far  removed  than  those  just  named 
from  its  proper  haunts,  is  easily  explained,  and  in  such  dis- 
tricts it  does  the  best  it  con  to  obtain  a  living  from  the  seeds 
of  various  plants.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made 
to  regard  examples  obtained  in  the  Balearic  Isles  (where  it 
seems  to  be  resident)  as  forming  a  distinct  species  (Journ. 
fiir  Om.  1864,  p.  224).  It  occurs  also  not  onfrequently  in 
Sicily  and  in  tho  Cyclades.  Further  to  the  eastward  it  is 
found  across  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Paliearctic  Region— suitable  districts  being 
understood,  from  Smyrna  to  Japan,  including  the  northern 
jKirtiona  of  China  and  Formosa — though  indeed  Cbiuese  and 
Japanese  specimens  have  been  described  as  differing  specifi- 
cally (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1870,  p.  437).  Throughout  this  wide 
tract,  however,  there  are  few  places  in  which  its  appearance 
can  he  deemed  constant.  Governed  as  its  movements  are  by 
tho  imperious  necessity  of  finding  food,  and  food  of  a  kind 
that  frequently  fails  in  any  paiticnlar  locality,  it  roves  from 
one  country  to  another  as  regardless  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude as  of  heat  and  cold,  breeding,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
what  has  been  above  said,  wherever  it  happens  to  bo  when 
the  season  comes  round.  Yet  like  almost  every  other  animal 
it  has  its  geographical  bounds.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
neither  Iceland  nor  any  of  the  Atlantic  islands  knows  its 
presence,  though  there  seems  no  reason  why  so  great  a 
traveller  may  not  find  its  way  thither.  The  Great  Desert 
of  Africa  of  course  puts  a  limit  to  its  wanderings,  and  the 
firioBs  plains  of  Egypt  equally  discourage  its  approach. 
Tho  steppes  of  Tarlary  likewise  interpose  themselves  as  a 
barrier  to  its  southern  progress  in  Asia,  and  in  the  Hima- 
layas we  find  its  place  taken  by  a  distinct  though  nearly- 
allied  form,  LoTut  Jumnltiijana.  The  common  Crossbill 
of  tho  New  World  has  long  been  sqiarated  from  that  of  tho 
Old,  and  its  separation,  as  L,  iiinnricann,  seems  to  bo  justl- 
fiahlo.  on  account  of  its  smaller  bill  and,  in  tlie  males,  more 
scarlet  plumage. 
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The  plumage  of  the  nestling-CroBsbill  obtained  in  Holt 
Forest,  as  before  stated,  is  greyish- white  over  nearly  tho 
whole  body,  tinged  with  yellow  and  streaked  longitudinally 
with  dusky  brown — the  wings  and  tail  being  dark  bro«ii,  the 
feathers  edged  and  tipped  with  pale  wood-brown.  At  this 
time,  when  the  bird  may  be  about  three  weeks  old  the  bQl  is 
Btraight,"  the  lower  raandible  shutting  within  the  upper. 
The  legs  and  toes  are  flesh -colon  red.  An  example  undoubtedly 
bred  in  this  country  the  same  year  (1839)  and  obtained  near 
Winchester  at  the  end  of  March,  which,  through  the  kindnesH 
of  Mr.  J.  Leadbeater.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining, 
conHrmed  what  has  already  been  stated,  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  indication  as  to  which  side  either  mandible 
would  hereafter  ha^e  been  inclined. 

The  young,  as  seen  in  -June  and  July,  have  the  head,  neck 
and  all  tho  lower  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  nestling,  but 
the  wings  and  tail  are  uniform  dull  brown.  At  this  age,  aa 
observed  by  Blyth  (Mag.  Nat,  Hist,  ix,  p.  635),  they  re- 
semble n  ben  Siskin  in  plumage  ;  hut  the  sexes,  as  he  after- 
wards stated  (op.  cit.  New  Ser.  i.  p.  451}  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  cocks  having  the  striations  considerably  more 
distinct,  and  more  vividly  contrasted,  than  the  hena.  The 
upper  figure  in  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  subject  repre- 
sents a  young  bird.  By  September  the  young  cocks  have 
lost  much  of  the  striped  appearance,  and  at  their  moult 
begin  to  assume  the  red  plumage  of  maturity.  Some  do 
this  at  once,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  normal  mode  though 
they  do  not  so  early  develope  their  most  brilliant  hues. 
Others,  possibly  of  a  less  vigorous  constitution,  have  the  red 
feathers  mixed  with  yellow,  or  become  dull  orange— the  effect 
of  red  and  yellow  combined,  while  others  again  put  on  a 
yellow  or  yellowish-green  di-ess,  and  these  are  probably  birds 
in  which  development  is,  from  some  cause,  still  further  re- 

*  Bl;th  nyis  (Field-Nut.  i.  p.  130)  he  was  inforniL-il  hy  a.  mun  wtianwK  brooit 
taken  near  Soeaaaku,  hi  Kent,  that  tii«  neattiugs  wbea  aboac  balf.fledged 
"  had  tfae  bill  Bi  mnch  croaaed  u  the  u'lulti."  But  BIjth  <liil  not  anert  thm 
on  Ilia  own  authority  and  it  ii  cl«arl;  a  miatiike.  The  fset,  rerj  inggestii-a  from 
the  Molutinniat'B  puint  of  viev,  that  the  nastUn^'i  msnJililea  are  not  cti 
OAB  Dolii^e.)  90  loni!  »g,o  hb  1S06  by  Neckcr. 
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tarded.  Absolute  proof  that  this  yd  lo  wish -green  suit  (which 
is  that  almost  invarinbl.r  assumed  by  caged  bii'd«)  is  ulti- 
mately replaced  by  one  of  red  is  wanting  ;  but,  though  the 
wearers  of  this  livery  may  not  unfreqnenlly  he  foand  breed- 
ing in  it,  there  is  good  reaeon  to  believe  that  the  change 
takes  place.*  As  it  is  there  is  great  variation  in  the  biil- 
liancy  of  the  colour,  whetlier  yellowish-green,  yellow,  orange 
or  red.t 

A  red  male,  that  had  completed  his  first  autumnal  moult, 
had  the  bill  dull  reddish-brown,  darkest  towards  the  tip  of 
the  upper  mandible :  irides  dark  brown :  the  head,  rump, 
throat,  breast  and  belly,  tile-red ;  the  feathers  on  the  back 
mixed  with  brown,  producing  a  chestnut-brown ;  wing-  and 
tail-feathers,  nearly  uniform  dark  brown  ;  vent,  and  lower 
tail-coverts,  greyish-white  :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  dark  brown. 
The  middle  figure  of  the  woodcut  represents  such  a  bird. 

A  second  male  killed  at  the  same  time  as  that  last  de- 
scribed, had  the  head,  rump  and  lower  surface  of  the  body, 
pale  )-eUow,  tinged  with  green  ;  the  hack  olive-brown  ;  wings 
and  tail  like  those  of  the  red  bird. 

A  third  male,  also  killed  at  the  same  time,  had  the  top 
of  the  head  and  the  back  reddish-brown  mixed  with  dark 
orange  ;  rump  reddish -orange  ;  upper  tail-coverts  bright 
orange;  chin,  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  red, 
passing  lower  down  and  on  the  sides,  to  orange. 

Red  males  moulting  in  confinement  change  to  greenish- 
yellow,  or  sometimes  to  bright  yellow,  and  hence  has  arisen 
the  misconception  of  many  ornithologists  that  the  yellow 
colour  was  that  of  the  normal  older  livery  ;  but  in  captivity 
several  instances  are  known  of  red  and  yellow  examples 
*  Tfae  Editor  ngteU  heiog  b«rc  iLj)wn  compelled  to  differ  frum  the  oiiiaion  of 
hia  Iritod  Ur.  Haacock  <l).  NoTthumb,  kc,  [i.  -'lO)  on  tbe  aulijwt  of  tbe  changs 
of  pJum*^  in  birda  of  tfaii  genna  u  well  u  of  the  geniu  liiiota  (pige  lliS}. 
Unfottunalelj  tbcre  hu  been  h  Uiit;  on  the  part  of  ubwrven  in  recording 
whether  the  ohject*  of  Iheir  obwrymliona  have  lieeu  CBged  birds  or  mt  Ubertj. 

t  Eunples  are   lacntjoDeil  in  wbicb  tbe  irinf^^coverte  bkro  bright  red  edges. 
Sooh  birds  tie  ngtj^ed  b;  eome  nt  forming  ■  distinrt  species — the  Cri 
hifoMciala  of  C,  L.  Brehm^snd  one  of  Ibem  id  figured  li;  Bnnuparte  and  Schlegel 
iHoniigr.  Lux.  pi:  h),     Tlis  Bditsr  does  not  know  of  uaj  example  of  I 
hnving  been  uliieryeil  in  Brit«in. 
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changing  buek  to  dull  brown,  as  dark  as,  or  even  darker  tliau 
their  early  plumage.  This  is  probably  the  eflect  of  un- 
iiatura,]  conditions  such  as  particular  food,  and  the  want  of 
air  aud  light — all  of  which  must  exercise  a  debilitating  io- 
Uunnce  on  them  as  on  other  birds. 

Yotmg  females,  after  their  first  striated  dress,  acquire  a 
greenish -yellow  tint  on  the  crown,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  mixed  with  greyish-brown ;  the  rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  of  prim  rose -yellow,  tinged  with  green  ;  wings,  tail 
and  legs,  as  in  the  male.  The  lower  figure  of  the  group  is 
from  a  female. 

The  Crossbill  varies  a  little  in  size,  measuring  from  six 
iuches  and  a  quarter  to  seven  inches  in  length  ;  the  average 
extent  of  the  wings  fi-om  tip  to  tip,  is  about  eleven  inches ; 
from  the  cai-pal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  primary  three 
inches  and  three-quarters ;  the  third  a  very  little  shorter 
than  the  second ;  the  fourth  a  little  shorter  than  the  third, 
aud  the  fifth  feather  one  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
fourth. 

Besides  specimens  in  my  own  collection,  killed  in  Jaly, 
September,  November  and  January;  others  selected  with 
reference  to  particular  states  of  plumage,  and  various  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  examples  kept  in  eunfinement,  I  have 
been  favoured  with  many  more  from  Mr.  W.  Wells  of  Bed- 
leaf,  Ml".  W.  Browne  of  Cbeam,  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  of 
Saffron -Waldeu  and  Mr.  H.  Doubleday.* 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  bill  iu  this  bird,  altogether  unique 
among  animals, f  had  long  excited  the  attentiou  of  zoologists, 
and  De  BufTon,  in  1776,  especially  distinguished  himself  by 
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examples  (from  variooA  localitieg)  M  huving  been  examined  by  them,   and  ths 
Editor  must  bare  handled  near];  ai  iDany. 

t  Ah  »n  owaaional  momtrosity,  the  result  of  overgrowlli  of  the  hornir  easing 
of  the  bill,  tbe  peculiarity  hoii,  boaeter.  been  many  limes  obaerved  in  other 
gronpH  nf  birdH  and  eBpcdaltj  among  the  CraWB.  Such  caaea  may  well  be  Mm- 
tnuvi  to  tlie  malformation  often  seen  in  mammala  of  the  ordtr  OUrri,  wlunin 
(he  int^iHois  ofleh  tTOw  to  iuordiuale  lenglb. 
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calliug  it  (Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  iii.  pp.  449,  450)  a  defect— an 
eiTor  of  Nitturo,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  very  inconvejiient 
to  the  bird  iii  feeding — though  ho  had  the  direct  endeace  of 
several  obBcrvers  tt>  the  coutrary.  ■  This  view  was  first 
strenuously  opposed  by  Tonnsou  (Tracts  and  Observations 
on  Natural  History  &c.  Loudon:  1799,  pp.  llG-123) 
who,  haviug  carefully  studied  the  CrossbiU's  habits  iu  Ger- 
many charged  the  account  given  by  "the  French  Pliny" 
with  being  "  ns  void  of  sound  philosophy  as  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  facts,"  and  "characterised  by  strong  marks  of  error, 
carelesauesB  and  preaumptiou."  The  observations  of  this 
naturalist  are  in  nearly  every  particular  apt  and  accurate, 
but  much  yet  remained  to  be  known,  and  it  was  not  till 
thirty  years  later  that  the  beautiful  structure  and  mode  of 
application  of  this  wonderfully  specialized  organ  was  explained 
(Zool.  Joom.  iv.  pp.  459-4135,  pi.  siv.  figa.  1-7).  The 
description  then  given,  with  a  copy  of  its  accompanying 
illnstrations,  is  here  reproduced  iu  a  condensed  form,  for,  so 
greatly  has  the  knowledge  of  zoological  anatomy  advanced 
since  it  first  appeared,  that  much  which  was  then  wanted  by 
even  the  scientific  reader  for  its  proper  uuderstaudiug  is  for- 
tunately now  unnecesaary.t 

The  specimen  examined  was  one  in  which  the  upper 
mandible,  or,  to  speak  technically,  the  maxilla,  curved  to 

*  ])e  ElnlTciii'B  Bpecial  HDiuioeit}'  on  Ibis  jio'iut  ma}  Im  eiisptcrted  to  hnvc  ariaen 
troiii  kD  old  legem!  (which  however  he  doea  not  notice)  htat  known  to  Engliih 
reiilin  by  Mr.  Longfellow's  venioii  of  Moseni  poem,  to  the  effect  that  thii  Inid 
acquired  iti  peenliir  coaEormatian  ol  bill  and  coIoiBtion  of  plumage  from  ita 
sffoita  lo  releaie  the  gaSeriiig  Savioni  al  the  crudfiiion.  ScbwcnckfelJ  (up.  ei(. 
pp.  253,  25i)  haa  giTen  thig  pretty  fable  in  tbe  "egregium  ElegUeum  rariDen 
D.D.  Johannit  MajorU  paita  tettberrinii  "  at  aome  fifteen  coupleti,  from  which 
ono  naj  here  be  qnot*!  :— 

Pania  eat,  has  [k.  BTsa]  roatro  tentAue  nivetlere  elitvoa, 
In  cmae  pendentem  q>i  tenuere  Denm. 

The  whole  poem  ban  l>een  lately  reprinted  (Notea  and  Querias,  Ser.  G,  vii. 
p.  605). 

+  It  maat  be  itateil  alao  that  certaiu  umtoioical  temu  at  that  (ime  in  logni 
liatu  now  no  longer  the  same  meaning  ae  tlieii.  while  atlieni  have  completely 
dropped  out  u[  um.     The  Editor  baa  therefore  tried  to  roplaee  tbom  by 
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the  left  aa  will  be  seen  by  the  vignette  (figs.  1,  2),  aud  this 
muBt  be  borne  in  mind,  while  folloiving  the  description  for 
the  maxilla  as  often  as  not  curves  to  the  right.'  When  Ihe 
bird  is  held  iu  the  baud,  the  point  of  the  lower  mandible,  or 
viandlbula,  t;an  be  brought  immediately  below  that  of  the 
maxilla,  so  as  to  touch  it,  but  not  beyond  it  towai-ds  the  left, 
while  on  its  owu  eido  the  point  passes  easily  some  three 
eigbtli3  of  an  iuch.  The  maxilla  has  a  limited  amonnt 
of  vertical  motion,  the  nnion  between  the  nasals  and  the 
froutals  being  &  flexible  lamlua.  The  transpalatal  pro- 
cesses are  considerably  prolonged  downwards  (fig.  3,  a) 
affording  space  for  the  attachmcut  of  large  pterygoid  muscles. 
The  pterygoid  itself  (fig.  3,  h)  on  eacli  side  is  strongly  arti- 
culated to  the  quadrate  (fig.  3,  c),  affording  firm  support  to 
the  movable  portion  of  the  maxilla.  The  jugal  (d),  which 
is  united  to  the  maxiUary  in  front,  is  firmly  attached  by  its 
hinder  end  to  the  outer  side  of  the  quadrate,  "When  there- 
fore the  last  is  pulled  upwards  and  forwards  by  its  own  peco- 
liar  muscles,  to  be  after  described,  the  jngal  on  each  side  by 
its  preBsnre  forvvai'ds  raises  the  maxilla. 

The  lower  process  of  the  quadrate  forming  the  condyle  to 
which  the  mandibula  is  articulated  is  in  very  many  birds 
somewhat  linear  from  before  backwards,  admitting  only  Ter- 
tical  motion ;  but  in  the  Crossbill  this  process  (fig.  3,  c)  is 
spherical,  and  is  received  by  the  lower  jaw  in  a  hollow  cup 
(fig.  5,  a),  so  that  the  articulation  possesses  much  of  the 
universal  motion  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint. 

The  mandibula  is  of  great  strength  with  prominent  eoro- 
noid  processes  (fig.  5,  b,  h),  to  which,  as  to  the  whole  onter 
surface  of  its  hinder  portions  the  temporal  muscles  are 
attached.  The  temporal  and  pyramidal  muscles  on  the  right 
(that  being  the  side  to  which  the  mandibula  inclines)  are 
considerably  larger  than  those  on  the  left  (figs.  1,  4,  a,  b). 
The  pterygoid  muscles  (fig.  2,  r,  c)  are  also  very  large. 

The  muscles  depressing  the  mandibula  are  three  in  number, 
but  only  one  of  them,  the  great  pyramidal,  is  shewn  in  the 
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woodcuts  (figs.  1,  4,  b),  for  this  covers  tho  other  two.  They 
all  have  their  origin  on  the  oi^cipital  bone  and  are  Bttuched 
to  the  mandjhiila  behind  the  centre  of  motion,  eo  as,  by 
their  simnltaneous  contraction,  to  lower  its  anterior  part. 
The  lower  portions  of  the  quadrates  are,  by  this  eompres- 
BioQ,  pnsbed.  somewhat  forwards,  assisted  by  two  smaller 
mnarlos  not  represented,  bat  tlie  position  of  which  may  be 
understood  (fig.  3).  One  of  them,  which  is  small  and  flat, 
arises  from  the  iiiterorbital  septum,  behind  the  optic  foramen, 
and  passing  downward  is  attached  to  the  styloid  process  of 
the  quadrate.  The  other  is  pyramidally  shaped,  arising 
also  from  the  septum,  but  iu  front  of  the  former,  and  passing 
downward  and  backward  is  attached  to  the  pterygoid.  Both 
these  muscles  in  contracting  pull  tho  quadrate  forward  and 
thus  raise  the  maxilla.  The  depressors  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  elevators  of  the  upper  therefore  act  together  to  open  the 
bill.  To  close  it  the  temporal  and  pterygoid  muscles  raise 
the  mandibnia,  while  two  slender  slips  (fig.  2,  d,  d)  which 
extend  forwards  to  the  premaxillaries  combine  to  bring  them 
down.  Wheu  lateral  motion  is  required  the  great  pyramidal 
on  the  right  pulls  the  end  of  the  mandibula,  to  which  it  is 
attached,  backwards,  the  pterygoid  muscle  on  the  left  at  the 
same  time  assisting  by  carrying  that  side  of  the  mandibula 
inwards. 

Haling  thus  described  these  muscles,  their  peculiar  action 
in  the  Crossbill  must  be  related.  Tho  bird  partly  opening 
its  mouth  brings  the  points  of  tlie  bill  from  their  ordinary 
crossed  position  to  be  directly  over  each  other.  In  this 
reduced  compass  they  are  inserted  between  tho  scales  of  the 
cone  on  which  it  is  about  to  feed  and  then  in  the  act  of  sepa- 
rating them  still  more  widely  the  mandibula  is  drawn  side- 
waya  and  thus  forces  the  scales  asunder. 

At  this  stage  the  tongue  is  brought  into  play.  The 
Ulterior  end  of  the  hyoid  has  attached  to  it  a  narrow  bony 
projection  covered  with  born  (figs.  6,  7,  «),  about  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  cictendiug  forwards  and  downwards, 
its  sides  curved  upwards,  and  shaped  at  the  tip  like  a  scoop, 
while  at  the  proximal  end  there  are  two  small  elongated  pro- 
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oeeBes,  to  each  of  wbich  is  attitched  a  sleodcr  muscle  (figs. 
6,  7,  b)  exteuding  backwards  to  the  glottis,  and  these  muscles 
hy  their  contraction  extend  and  raise  tbe  ecoop-like  tip. 
Beneath  the  articulation  of  this  appendage  is  another  nmall 
muscle  (fig.  7,  c)  attached  to  its  distal  portion  at  one 
extremity  and  at  the  other  to  the  hyoid.  This  by  its  anta- 
gonism to  the  former  muscles  (b)  bends  the  extremity  down- 
wards and  backwards,  so  that  while  the  points  of  the  bill 
press  the  scales  from  the  cone,  the  tongue  exserted  by  its 
own  genio-hyoid  muscle  directs  the  scoop  under  the  seed, 
which  being  thereby  dislodged  is  couveyed  to  the  mouth. 
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LoxiA   pmopsiTTACus,   Bechstein.* 
THE   PARROT-CROSSBILL. 

Loxin  pilifopttiltticuif. 

The  liret  notice  of  this  binl's  appearance  in  Brittiin  is 
that  of  Pennant  who,  in  1706,  after  remarking  (Br.  Zool. 
p.  106|  on  the  "  two  varieties "  of  CroBsliill,  of  wliicli 
Edwards  had  accurately  figured  "the  lesser  kind"  that  he 
Lad  seen  frequently,  while  the  other  was  very  rare,  says : — 
"  We  received  a  male  and  female  out  of  Shropshire,  which 
were  snperior  in  sine  to  the  former,  the  bill  remarkably  thick 
and  short,  more  encurvated  than  that  of  the  common  kind, 
and  the  ends  more  blunt."  This  larger  Crossbill,  at  first 
considered  only  a  variety  of  the  common  bird,  has  for  many 
years  received  specific  recognition  from  the  most  approved 
authors  and  its  claim  thereto  need  not  be  discusKed  here. 

Hiuce  the  time  of  Pennant,  many  exumplos  of  the  Parrot- 
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Croasbill — for  bo  it  has  como  to  bo  called  in  Engliali — ^have 
boen  recorded  as  occurring  in  England,  occasionally  in  Bcot- 
laud,  and  onco  also  in  Wales.  Mr.  Hartiug  (Handb.  Br.  B. 
pp.  114,  115)  has  uurefuUy  compiled  a  list  of  these  notices, 
but  tho  (critical  ornithologist  will  with  justice  forbear  from 
trusting  all  of  them.  As  already  stated  the  common  Cross- 
bill varies  somewhat  in  size,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed 
— there  being  little  but  size  to  distinguish  the  two  forme — 
that  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ordinary  bird  has  been  occasion- 
ally sot  down  by  a  sanguine  collector,  without  any  doaire  of 
deception  on  his  part,  for  the  rarer  kind.  Enough  to  say 
now  that  this  last  has  beeu  indubitably  taken  several  times 
in  Britain,  for  scarcely  any  useful  end  would  be  attained 
by  investigating,  even  if  that  were  possible,  each  reputed 
instance.  The  Editor  has  more  than  once  had  brought 
under  his  notice  birds,  supposed  to  be  Parrot-CrossbillB 
which  were  certainly  not  such,  but  he  has  seen  sufficient 
examples,  about  which  no  reasonable  doubt  could  bo  enter- 
tained, to  justify  the  retention  of  the  bird  in  the  present 
work.  Among  tliese  are  two  in  the  Museum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge — one,  apparently  a  hen,  certified  by  a  , 
label  in  Mr.  Jenyns's  handwriting  as  having  been  killed  at 
Blythburg  in  Suffolk  in  1818,  and  the  second,  in  the  cock's 
red  plumage,  which  was  obtained  of  Mr.  Head,  formerly  a 
bird-stufl'er  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  said  by  him  to  have 
been  killed  at  Saxliam  in  the  same  county,  in  November 
1850.  In  the  possossion  of  Mr.  Thoruhill  of  Riddlesworth 
in  Norfolk,  is  also  another  red  male,  shot  at  or  near  that 
place  a  few  years  before  (Zool.  p.  3145).  Other  specimens 
are  doubtless  just  as  trustworthy  though  the  Editor  cannot 
speak  of  them  from  personal  knowledge.  Of  these  may  be 
mentioned  one  said  by  Blyth,  in  his  edition  of  White's 
'Helbome'  (p.  160,  note),  to  have  been  shot  in  tho  New 
Forest  in  the  autumn  of  1835  or  1836.  Several  examples, 
MS  stated  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  were  brought  to 
the  Loudon  market  in  March  1898,  and  were  eagerly  bought 
by  those  who  were  aware  of  their  rarity.  Two  of  these  I 
examined.     Mr.  Burllutt  was  tliu  purclmeer  of  a  third,  and 
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I  am  indebted  to  bim  far  bein^  able  to  figure  ha  Btoruimi  to 
show  its  difference  in  size  froQi  that  of  the  common  bird. 
Mr.  Bond  posBeH»es  three  exampleu,  one  f>liot  with  others  out 
of  a  flock  neur  Lymington  in  Murch,  1842,  and  two  obtained 
near  Chrieitchurcli  twenty  years  later.  Newman  Haw  one, 
said  to  have  lieen  killed  ut  Harrow  January  21st,  1650 
(Zool.  p.  2770) ;  Doubieday  records  (Zool.  p.  7769)  three 
shot  near  Eppinff,  September  20th,  1861 ;  and  Dr.  Bree 
(Zool.  p.  80321  had  three  brought  to  him,  February 
2lBt,  1802,  which  had  been  just  killed  near  Colchester. 
According  to  Mr.  Harting  also  a  pair  were  shot  at 
Sontbgate,  in  Middlesex,  in  November  18G4,  of  which  the 
male  is  now  in  Mr.  J.  II.  Gurney's  collection.  In  Scotland 
two  were  obtained,  according  to  Jardine,  in  Ross  (prior  to 
1833),  one  of  which  came  into  his  possession  and  the  other 
iuto  Selby's,  where  it  served  to  illastrat«  that  gentleman's 
work  as  well  as  the  later  editions  of  Bewick's.  Mr.  Gray 
says  lie  has  a  very  characteristic  specimen,  which  was  killed 
with  a  stone  out  of  o  flock  on  the  shores  of  Wemyss  Bay  in 
the  spring  of  18G2.  About  the  determination  of  all  these 
examples  no  doubt  need  be  felt. 

The  habits  of  this  bird,  so  far  aa  has  been  asoertaiued, 
agree  bo  closely  with  those  of  the  cummonoi'  Crossbill  that 
little  needs  to  be  said  of  them  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
in  the  parts  of  Sweden  where  it  has  been  known  to  breed, 
its  appearance  scarcely  ever  coincides  with  that  of  Lus'in 
cuniroilra.  and  it  ia  always  the  rarer  of  the  two,  feeding, 
according  to  Wheelwright  wlio  is  herein  corroborated  by 
Taczanovski,  more  npon  the  seeds  of  the  Scotch  fir,  while 
the  smaller  form  is  said  In  prefer  those  of  the  spruce. 
According  to  the  Editor's  experience  the  manners  of  tho 
two  birds  do  not  differ,  and  the  only  fact  in  Ihose  of  the 
larger  form  which  ho  bad  not  before  observed  in  llie  smaller, 
was  its  CDUfitaully  coming  to  drink  and  bathe  (the  season 
happened  to  be  very  drj)  even  in  the  fonl  water  tliat  had 
drained  from  n  yard  in  which  cattle  were  penned. 

The  geugriipbical  range  of  the  I'uvrot-Crnswbill  is  much 
more    limited    than    llial   of  the  <irdinnrv    fonu.      lis  honii- 
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Hoems  to  he  tbo  piuc-foreats  of  SL-aiiiUuavia  aud  Northern 
RnsBin,  in  whicti  it  breeds  from  the  interior  of  Lapland  to 
the  middle  of  Norway  and  Swedeu  as  well  aa  to  Livonia  and 
Estonia.  The  elder  Von  Nordmann  stateB  aiso  that  it  breeds 
nnmerouoly  in  the  Olioariel  mounLaiuH,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  reach  the  Ural.  It  appears,  chiefly  as  a  winter-visitaut, 
in  Poland  and  Germany,  bnt  is  said  to  have  been  found 
breeding  in  the  latter.  It  also  occasionally  reaches  Holland, 
Belgium  and  France,  besides  Italy  if  authors  may  be  credited, 
bat  is  unknown  in  Spain,  while  its  appearance  in  Greece  ia 
open  to  doubt.  In  all  the  details  of  reproduction  it  resembles 
L,  citrriro^tra,  but  the  neat  and  epgs  as  might  be  expected 
are  generally  somewhat  larger — the  latter  measuring  from 
■95  to  -87  by  from  -69  to  -62. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  description  of  the  plumage 
of  this  bird  which  wonld  distinguish  it  from  the  commoner 
form,  though  the  red  is  sometimes  brighter.  Wheelwright 
says  he  has  found  the  cock  breeding  in  bright  yellow  apparet, 
buf  that  only  once,  and  it  seerae  to  be  subject  to  exactly  the 
aame  laws  as  regards  its  change  of  colour  as  L.  curvirostra. 
Herr  Meves  however  mentions  (lEfvers,  Vet.  Alt,  Forb.  1860, 
p.  211)  a  hen  bird  in  red  dress.  Mr.  Dresser  who  has  per- 
haps examined  more  specimens  of  both  birds  thiiu  any  one 
else  gives  the  following  as  the  measurements  of  each: — 

L,  pitjiopsillaciig : — Whole  length  from  6'3  to  7,  wing 
from  4  to  4'3,  tail  from  2'7  to  2'8,  tarsns  '75,  culmeu  -9, 
height  of  bill  at  base  "fi,  width  of  maudible  at  base  -5  in. 

L.  ciireiyogtra : — Whole  length  from  5'7  to  G,  wing  from 
3"7  to  3-9,  tail  from  2'5  to  2*7,  tarsuB  from  -6  to  -65,  culmen 
from  -75  to  -85,  height  of  bill  at  base  -5,  width  of  maudibia 
from  -37  to  -4  in. 
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LoxiA  BIFA8C1ATA  (C.  L.  Brehm.*) 

THE   TWO-BARBED  CROSSBILL. 

LoTia  hifasciala. 

This  white-winged  CroBsbill  waa  described  as  a  new 
species,  in  the  year  1827,  almost  simaltaneously  by  the 
eldest  Brehra  and  by  Gloger  t,  to  the  former  of  whom  the 
priority  of  publication  seoms  to  belong;  but  ornithologists 
wero  slow  to  believe  in  its  distiuctnoBs  from  the  Ameiicau 
form  wliit-h  had,  as  will  presently  be  perceived,  been  long 
before  known,  and  tho  differences  between  the  two  were  for 
many  yenis  slighted  or  ignored,  until  the  investigations  of 
Professor  Nilsson  and  Baron  de  Selys-Longchamps  act  the 
matter  at  rest.     Brehni,  however,  to  the  last  maintaiDed  that 
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his  Cruciroitra  bi/asciata  was  not  exactly  the  same  as 
Gloger's  J,oxia  tienioptera,  but  wlieroin  tlie  clistinctiou  lay 
would  pazzle  the  clearest  heftda,  and  Gloger  liimself  several 
years  afterwarils,  though  retaiuiug  the  name  ho  had  before 
given,  reverted  to  the  old  notion  of  the  epecific  identity  of 
the  Kuropcau  and  American  birds.  The  difference  between 
them  will  in  due  time  be  shewn. 

The  inatiuicoa  iu  which  the  present  form  can  be  confi- 
dently stated  to  have  occurred  in  Britain  amount  to  about 
half-a-dozen,  but  in  some  of  them  small  flocks  were  noticed, 
BO  that  considerably  more  than  that  number  of  Bpecimens 
has  been  obtained.*  The  earliest  on  record  is  that  of  a 
female  shot  at  Grenville  near  Belfast,  January  11th,  1802, 
as  recorded  by  Templeton  in  a  letter  to  Dawson  Turner 
(Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  vii.  p.  309).  The  specimen  indeed 
seems  to  have  perished,  but  a  coloured  drawing  of  it  was 
fortunately  preserved,  and  helped  Thompson  (B,  Irel.  i.  p. 

*  Of  insUnces  ia  which  "  wliite-wingoil  CroBabilU"  are  sniil  to  bave  occumtl 
withoHt  tlie  ditflinctiDn  lietween  the  Nairclio  und  Palienrotic  fonDg  being  ob- 
vervcd  or  oipable  of  [alor  ii«termituitiou  the  fullowing  iDikj  be  notei]  ^ — '(1) 
Lstlmm  in  a  contribaliaii  to  tlie  poslhamooa  edition  (1H12)  of  Penniuit's 
'Briliih  2i>{-\ogj'  (i.  p.  42S)  wya  tkat,  before  knowing  of  the  Imb  Epcdmen 
mentiuncil  in  llio  teit,  be  hod  been  infornicil  uf  tbo  bird  buving  been  met  with 
in  acotiand,  but  tbe  report  wta  too  uncertain  for  him  to  noties  ;  (2)  Mr. 
Rilwara  writing  in  1856  <Zoo1.  p.  «e31)  >ii»^lsrci1  that  one  Btum;  winter  about 
tift;r  jBMti  befara  a  tar^e  Sock  apjicared  at  Hans' ;  (3j  Hay  inforiiiod  tbe  Author 
that,  Home  time  prior  to  183S,  Mr.  Seaman  ot  Ipswich  had  shot  one  apparently 
near  that  town  ;  (4)  Barj  in  1844  Mid  (Zool.  p.  643)  he  hail  been  (old  of  ■  pair 
of  Crossbilla  uritli  wbite  baia  on  their  wings  having  been  obtained  about  nix 
fears  befara  in  the  Ule  of  Wight ;  {H)  the  laic  Arcbihald  JerJon,  an  aecorate  an 
obeerrer  an  iiis  more  diatingniaheil  brother,  stateil  (Zool.  p.  231)  that  be  examined 
one,  Bpparentlj  a  hen,  shot  in  Pebrniir]',  1841,  near  BunjedwanJ  in  Boxlmrgh- 
shire  ;  (6)  in  March  1S45,  Mr.  J.  Cooper  had  one  nlifo  whieh  was  caught  near 
Birmingham,  as  f^trickland  inrormed  the  Author  ;  (7)  Mr.  K.  J.  Bull  mentiona 
(2odI.  p.  1247)  a  lien  shot,  while  occompanjing  Fieldfares,  nt  Mickloarur  near 
Derby  in  NoreniUr  1!<4C  ;  {S)  Salmon,  in  a  eontribution  to  Newman's  '  Letters 
of  Kuxliens',  puhlinhed  in  1S4S  (p.  ISS),  notices  acock  binl  shot  in  Unsled 
Wood,  Surrey,  and  then  btlonging  to  Mr.  Nieholsiin  of  Wayerlcy  Ahber;  (B) 
Mr.  Sterland  says  that  four  were  ihot  nt  Eilwinatowe,  in  Nottinghaoiabire,  in 
the  spring  of  1840;  and  (lU)  Mr.  Prideaux  in  186^  recorded  (Zool.  3474)  one 
at  Tuunton,  without  h'iviiig  any  date  Ibr  it.  Sereml  of  these  lartienlara  having 
hitherto  lieen  crmneonsly  given  by  vniioun  authors,  tho  foregoing  list,  which, 
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2h;J)  to  its  determination.  Mv.  Rodd  in  18-lii  montioned 
(Zool.  p.  14'2]  that  one  liad  been  killed  a  few  years  before 
ut  Larrigan  in  Cornwall,  and  the  specimen,  which  is  still 
in  his  colloctiou,  he  has  since  referred  to  the  present  foiTD. 
In  the  ftutumn  of  1845  a  considerahle  number  appeared 
in  Cumberland,  and  a  hen  now  in  Mr.  Hancock's  coUectiou 
was  shot  out  of  u  flock  of  about  fifteen  near  Brampton  in 
that  county,  while  at  least  nine  more  wero  obtained  in  the 
neifrhbourhood  either  at  the  samo  lime  or  in  tho  following 
jeor  (Zool.  pp.  1551,  1638).  Of  these  last,  two  were  lent 
for  tho  use  of  this  work  by  Capt.  Johnson  of  Walton  House. 
In  May  1846,  two  or  three  wore  killed  from  a  Hock  at  Drink- 
stono,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's  in  SuAblk*  (Zool.  pp.  1498, 
2419),  one  of  which  is  in  Mr,  Gumfsy's  possesaion  and  a 
second,  received  at  the  time  by  Heysham,  passed  from  him 
with  one  of  the  Cumberland  specimens  to  Doiiblcday  and 
thence  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  possession  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  3778. 
note).  Somewhere  about  tho  same  time,  it  is  believed, 
Doubleday  shot  a  young  bird  in  his  own  garden  at  Eppiug. 
Mr,  Blake  Knox  has  more  recently  recorded  (Zool.  s.s,  p. 
1376)  a  specimen  obtained  by  him  in  Ireland  in  1868. 
All  these  examples,  so  far  as  the  Editor  can  judge,  may 
be  safely  assigned  to  L.  hi/aseiata. 

This  bird  has  at  times  occurred  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  various  parts  of  Europe  whither  it  has  strayed  from 
its  home  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  tho  Russian 
dominions.  In  1792,  one  is  said  to  have  been  taken  at 
Stockliolm,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  first  known  instance 
of  its  uppcanince  in  Europe ;  but,  in  1815,  Meisner  and 
Schinz  noticed  in  the  Museum  at  Bern  a  specimen,  said 
to  have  been  taken  in  Switzerland,  which  was  probably  of 
this  species.  In  1824  tho  younger  Naumann  figured,  as  a 
variety  of  Loria  curviroslra,  an  immature  example  of  the 
present  bird  (obtained  presumably  in  Geimauy)  being  one 
of  the  only  two  be  said  he  had  ever  seen.     In  the  s 
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or  autumn  of  1826,  however,  &  very  considerable  number 
appeared  in  central  Europe,  fiometimes  in  troops  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty,  which  of  conise  attracted  some  attention, 
particularly  as  has  been  already  said,  from  (rloger  and  the 
eldest  Brehm.  Virtually  this  was  the  year  of  its  discovery 
as  an  European  bird,  for  the  previous  observations,  in 
Sweden,  Britain  and  Smtzorland,  had  been  almost  entirely 
overlooked.  How  far  this  particular  visitation  (the  head* 
quarters  of  which  ^enis  to  have  been  in  Silesia  and 
Thuringia)  extended  cannot  be  said,  but  there  is  evidence  of 
stragglers  in  the  course  of  that  autumn  or  of  the  following 
winter  having  reached  the  ueigbbourbood  of  Vienna,  Munich, 
Nuremberg,  Liege,  Antwerp  and  Copenhagen.  Possibly 
some  even  remained  to  breed,  or  else  a  second  usitatioa 
followed,  for  in  the  severe  winter  of  1829,  according  to  Von 
Kettner,  it  appeai-ed  on  the  mountains  of  the  Murg  valley  in 
Baden.  Since  this  time  it  has  been  observed  in  Hungary 
(Isis,  1843,  p.  86),  several  times  in  Bohemia,  and  frequently 
in  Germany,  appearing,  say  Drs.  Blasius  and  Boldamus, 
almost  yearly  in  the  Harz  in  company  with  the  common 
species,  and  it  is  recorded  also  from  Tyrol  and  the  Berga- 
masco  southward,  while  westward  it  has  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Caen  in  Normandy.  It  has  also  more  than 
once  visited  Belgium  as  in  September  1842,  aud  November 
and  December  18-15,  when  flocks  api)eared.  In  February 
1846  it  was  seen  in  Holland  near  Utrecht.  Mr.  Gatke 
has  occasionally  obtained  it  in  Heligoland,  where  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  rare.  It  visited  Denmark  in  October  1845  and 
December  1849,  aud  was  observed  in  Norway,  in  August 
1840,  October  1852  and  in  the  autumn  of  1858 — eoch 
time  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Christiania,  In  Sweden  it 
eontinues  to  come  at  uncertain  times  to  Stockholm,  near 
which  city,  as  well  as  near  Gottenburg  and  in  Scania,  it  was 
especially  observed  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  and  it  has  also 
occurred  at  Gefle,  but  is  not  yet  recorded  from  any  more 
northern  locality  in  that  or  the  sister  kingdom.  In  Finland 
Magnus  von  Wright  stated  in  1849  that  it  had  been  of  late 
years   observed  near  Helsingfors,  where   the  younger  Von 
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Nortlmann  obtained  eeveral  examples,  ami  in  1856  Mr. 
Dresser  got  many  at  Viborg;  bnt,  though  J.  vou  Wright 
procured  it  the  following  year  at  Ilamiuanlaks,  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Malmgreu  as  a  bird  of  the  Kajana  tract. 

Ill  Ruasia  it  was  apparently  unknown  till  1841,  when 
Prof.  Brandt  announced  it  aH  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  that 
country.  lu  July  1848,  Prof.  Lilljeliorg,  however,  foand  it 
in  plenty  near  Arehangel ;  but  the  experience  of  later  travel- 
lers Beoma  to  shew  that  even  there  its  appearance  is  titful, 
and,  though  in  some  eeasons  it  is  numoroua,  years  may  pnaa 
ivithout  seeing  it.  When  it  does  appear  it  aeema  to  breed, 
and  its  song  and  beautiful  plumage  make  it  eagerly  sought 
and  highly  prized  as  a  cage-bird.  The  larch-foreats  of  Siberia 
probably  afford  it  a  more  certain  residence,  and  in  that  country 
it  is  especially  abundant,  reaching  to  the  Arctic  Circto  on  the 
Jennesei,  and  having  been  met  with  throiighont  Manchuria 
to  the  Pacific.  It  has  been  also  included  among  the  birds 
of  Japan ;  but  seemingly  on  the  evidence  only  of  native 
drawings.* 

As  regards  habits  little  difference  has  been  observed 
between  this  and  other  Crossbills,  Its  call-notes  however 
are  said  to  be  peculiar.  The  earlier  observers,  Brehm  and 
Glogcr,  syllabled  thera  by  tho  words  Icrit,  tUtt,  tall  and 
giitt,  tfiift  or  <jralt,  ijmH — all  to  be  pronounced  as  in  German. 
Baron  do  Selys,  who  has  so  offoctnally  contributed  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  this  bird,  says  (Bnll.  Acad.  Belg.  1846,  pt.  i. 
p.  831)  that  his  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  by  its  cry, 
which  somewhat  resembled  that  of  a  Bullfinch,  and  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  observing  a  flock  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
on  his  property  at  Longchanips-sur-Geer.  They  preferred 
tho  seeds  of  the  larch  to  those  of  other  firs.  Those  that 
Prof.  Lilljeborg  saw  near  Archangel  however  haunted  a  wood 


*  The  alila  nf  u  wbite'wini^  Crtwaliill,  fDrmerlr  la  tho  pcaKwioD  of  Mr. 
Unulil,  purportttl  lo  come  {ruin  the  Hiniulujiu,  unci  bos  lieco  Ggared  bj  Boiin|«rU 
■nd  Prof.  Schlcgel  in  their  fine  'MoDogrnpLls  An  Le.ifcnii'  (|i,  8,  jil.  IDJ  u  • 
■p«<iinien  of  A.  ItKniptrTa,  hat »» lUtnl  hj  tlie  Author  in  the  Iml  BiUtion  of 
Uie  [•rvnenl  work  it  belont;*  to  L.  bifataiUa,  and  iifjrM*  «ilh  tmriDiiB  extmpln 
uktti  in  thin  country. 
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cMeflj  of  Hpruces  where  there  wore  no  larches.  He  says  that 
the  note  seemed  to  him  sharper  than  that  of  the  commoa 
Bpccies.  With  rcBpect  to  the  uidificatiou  of  the  Two-barred 
Crosabill  no  details  whatever  have  been  given.  The  egg 
IB  exceedingly  rare  in  collections,  and  the  only  specimen  as 
yet  figured  was  laid  in  a  cage.  A  specimen  in  the  Editor's 
posscBsionj  received  through  a  trusty  channel  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Archangel,  presents  precisely  the  appearance 
of  au  ordinary  Crossbill's  egg  and  measures  -97  by  '66  in. 

The  adult  male  in  full  plnmage  has  the  bill  of  a  dusky 
horn-colour :  the  head,  neck,  mantle  and  rump  are  brilliant 
light  crimsoD-red,  the  dusky  base  of  the  feathers  appearing 
in  places  and  giving  a  mottled  look  to  the  whole ;  the  scap- 
ulars and  feathers  of  the  back  ai'e  dull  blackish -browu, 
broadly  tipped  with  the  same  crimson-red,  as  are  also  the 
upper  tail-coverts,  but  in  them  the  red  is  mixed  with  white; 
the  wings  are  dark  blackish- brown — the  middle  and  greater 
wing-coverts  dusky  at  the  base  and  then  pure  white,  or  white 
tinged  with  pink,  for  more  than  half  their  length,  forming 
two  conspicuous  white  bunds ;  the  quills  are  narrowly  fringed 
with  reddish-  or  yellowish -white,  and  most  of  them  are  tipped 
with  white— the  tertials  very  broadly ;  the  tail-quills  are  also 
dark  brownish -black,  edged  with  white,  sometimes  tinged 
with  red  or  yellow  on  the  outer  fringe ;  the  throat,  breast  and 
flanks  are  nearly  as  the  head  and  greater  part  of  the  upper 
surface ;  the  belly  greyish -white ;  the  lower  tail-coverts  dull 
white  tinged  with  pink,  each  having  a  dusky  base  which  runs 
into  a  pointed  median  stripe  ;  legs,  toes  and  claws,  dusky. 

In  a  male,  which  had  been  apparently  kept  in  confine- 
ment, the  head,  back,  breast  and  flanks  are  vai'ied  with 
bright  yellow,  forming  a  most  gaudy  combination  of  coIoutb. 

The  whole  length  of  the  male  is  six  inches  and  a  quarter ; 
the  wing  from  the  carpal  joint  three  inches  and  three  quar- 
ters :  the  height  of  the  bill  at  the  base  from  -35  to  '45  inch. 

The  youngest  bird  seen  by  the  Editor  has  much  the  same 
striated  plumage  as  the  common  Crossbill  at  the  same  age — 
the  white  bars  on  the  wings,  which  are  then  as  conspicuous 
as  in  adults,  of  course  excepted.     The  exact  course  of  the 
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change  that  follows  is  not  with  certaioty  known  ;  Init  there 
is  uo  donbt  that  mncli  of  the  striated  character  is  soon  lost, 
particnlarly  by  the  cocks,  which  appear  to  attain  before  or  in 
their  first  autumn  a  greyish  sait,  safTused  here  and  there  by 
a  rosy  blush  or  a  warm  ocbreous  tinge.  The  hens  com- 
raonly  retain  the  striations  to  a  great  degree,  while  their 
general  plnmage  inclines  to  green  or  greenish-yellow  on  the 
breast  and  rnmp.  Except  the  white  wing-bars  there  is  little 
difference  in  stylo  of  coloration  between  them  and  the  hens 
of  the  common  species. 

Confusion,  however,  of  the  present  bird  with  its  American 
representative  must  bo  guarded  against.  The  difTerential 
characters  are  rather  minute,  but  most  of  those  assigned  by 
variooB  writers  appear  to  be  constant.  Exception  may  be 
taken  to  the  alleged  difference  in  the  red  colouring  of  the 
cocks,  the  intensity  and  tone  of  which  varies  considerably 
and  some  European  examples  are  quite  as  brilliant  as  auy 
from  America.  The  more  constant  difl'eronces  may  be  thus 
Biunmed  up.  The  bird  of  the  Old  World  is  very  decidedly 
the  larger  and  with  a  more  powerful  bill,  which  is  obvious 
even  in  young  examples  ;  and  the  seapnlars  and  feathers  of 
the  middle  of  the  back  are  much  more  broadly  tipped  and 
edged  with  brown  or  red.  The  tail  also  is  rather  less  forked, 
but  perhaps  a  better  character  is  found  in  the  fact  that  its 
feathers  seldom  lose  their  light  margins,  which  indeed  are 
often  very  conspicuous,  while  the  American  bird  is  almost  as 
seldom  seen  possessing  them.  Farther  distinction  has 
also  been  sought  (CEfvers.  K.  Vet.-Ak.  Fdrhandl.  1846,  p.  40) 
in  the  proportional  length  of  the  toes  and  claws,  but  the 
examination  of  a  considerable  series  of  specimens  caste 
doubt  a\Ma  this  as  a  character.  It  follows  then  that  the 
general  dimensions,  and  especially  those  of  the  bill,  are  alone 
to  be  trusted,  though  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  light 
margins  of  the  tail-feathers,  and  in  cock  birds  the  colour  of 
the  scapulars  and  back,  will  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
decide  the  question  at  a  glance. 
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LoxiA  LEUcopTERA,  J.  F.  GmoUn.* 
THR  WHITE-WINGED   CROSSBILL. 

Tjoxia  leiicoplcra. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  known  form  of  Ci'osshill  witU 
white  on  its  wings,  this  bird  was  originaliy  described  in  1783 
under  the  above  English  name  bj  Latham  (Gen.  Syn.  B.  ii.  p. 
108)  who  had  received  specimens  from  Hudson's  Hay  ftnd  New 
York.  A  few  years  later,  the  compiler  Gmelin  bestowed  on 
it  the  scieatific  appellation  it  still  bears  and  thereby  fore- 
stalled its  first  describer'a  wish,  not  expressed  till  1790  {Ind. 
Om,  i.  p.  871),  of  calling  it  iM.r'ia  fnlcirostrn.  As  has 
been  said  already  it  was  not  for  many  years  after  that  the 
white-winged  Crossbill  of  the  Old  World  was  recognized  as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  New. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  n  specimon  or  more  of  American 

origin  may  have  been  among  those  white-winged  Crossbills 

*  Bjit.  Nnt,  i.  |>.  844  (178S). 
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that  Lave  occurred  in  this  country  without  being  subjected  to 
the  pye  of  a  critical  ornithologist,  and  it  is  certain  tlist  with 
sevorul  writers  professing  to  treat  only  of  British  or  Euro- 
pean species  Western  examples  have  done  duty  for  Eastern  j 
but  there  are  three  undoubted  instances  of  birds,  which 
agree  in  every  respect  with  specimens  obtained  in  America, 
finding  their  way  to  England  or  to  EngHsh  waters.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  a  hen,  killed  near  Worcester  in  1838, 
as  communicated  to  this  work  by  Strickland,  and  the  speci' 
men  laiielled  by  him  being  still  in  his  collection  at  Cambridge 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  identificaUou.  Nest  comes 
a  fine  red  cock,  from  which  the  preceding  figure  was  drawn, 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Sept.  23rd, 
1845,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Fitton  who  said  ho  had  found  it  dead 
and  partly  covered  with  wet  sand  in  a  crevice  of  some  loose 
rocks  on  the  shore  at  Exmouth,  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  the  wind  being  at  the  time  south-west,  and  westerly 
gales  having  prevailed  for  some  days  (Proc.  Zool,  Soc.  1845, 
p.  91),  The  Author  with  Mr.  Fitton  examined  this  bird 
while  in  the  flesh.  On  dissection  it  proved  to  be  an  adult 
male,  and  its  stomach  was  empty.  When  sonic  time  after 
that  gentleman  went  to  New  Zealand  he  kindly  sent  it  to  the 
Author  and  it  is  now  in  Mr.  Knox's  collection.  The  third 
example  was  bought  alive  in  October  1872,  hy  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gumey,  of  a  man  at  Great  Yarmouth  who  said  that  it  had 
been  caught  on  the  rigging  of  a  vessel  which  arrived  at  that 
port  in  October  1870.  It  bad  become  very  tame,  and  so 
continued  after  its  transfer  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  aviary  at 
Norwich,  where  it  lived  till  December,  1874,  baring  in  the 
mean  time  been  more  than  ouce  seen  by  the  Editor.  It  was 
n  hen,  and  some  particulars  of  its  captivity  have  been  pub- 
lished by  both  the  gentlemen  named  (Trans.  Norf.  and  Norw. 
Nat.  Soc.  1872-73,  p.  117  ;  Zool.  a.s.  p.  4695).  To  these 
notices  is  appropriate  the  statement  made  to  Mr.  R.  Gray  hy 
the  late  Dr.  Dewar,  to  tho  effect  that  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  before,  when  on  his  passage  from  America,  he  observed 
great  numbers  of  this  kind  of  Crossbill  crossing  the  Atlantic 
before  a  stiff  westerly  breeze.     Many  of  tho  tlocks  alighted 
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on  the  rigging  and  deck  of  the  steamer  which  was  ahont  six 
hundred  miles  from  the  Newfoundland  coftst.  He  secured 
ten  or  twelve  exaEopIes,  of  which  one  or  two  escaped  as  the 
ship  neared  the  Irish  coast  and  made  straight  for  land.  Two 
others  flew  oot  of  their  cage  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  and 
five  were  sent  to  Mr.  Gray,  with  whom  they  lived  for  a  few 
months.  There  have  probably  been  many  other  men  who 
like  Dr.  Dowar  have  helped  winged  wanderers  across  the 
Atlantic— with  what  success  we  may  perhaps  guess,  though 
wo  shall  uever  know,  from  the  American  element  in  our  list 
of  so-called  "  British  "  birds." 

Except  perhaps  in  Heligoland,  where  it  seems  to  bave 
occurred,  this  Crosshill  appears  to  be  otherwise  quite  unknown 
in  Europe,  and  continental  writers  are  not  wanting  who 
deny  that  it  has  ever  reached  this  quarter  of  tho  globe. 
Many  years  since  the  elder  Eeinhardt  reported  (K.  Dausk 
Selsk.  Naturvid.  Afhandl.  1838,  p.  92)  his  receipt  of  a  dried 
specimen,  apparently  an  adult  male,  which  had  been  brought 
by  an  Esquimaux  from  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  his 
son  mentions  (Ibis,  1861,  p.  8)  that  in  later  years  another 
adult  male  and  three  young  birds,  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  . 
at  Copenhagen,  were  obtained  in  South  Greenland.  To  that 
desolate  country  it  is  of  course  only  a  chance  straggler,  but 
in  Newfoundland  (where,  according  to  Mr.  Reeks,  it  is 
known  as  the  Spruce-bird)  it  is  common  throughout  the 
year,  being  most  abundant  during  winter,  when  it  gathers  in 
flocks  of  from  five  to  twenty,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  the  seeds 
of  the  Abies  alba,  as  it  does  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
range,  which  stretches  across  the  breadth  of  the  continent 
from  Labrador  to  Alaska.  Richardson  observed  it  in  lat. 
62°  N.  and  thought  it  probably  went  as  high  as  the  donso 
forests  of  white  spruce  extend.  It  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Weiz 
as  breeding  at  Okkak  in  Labrador  (Proc.  Best.  Soc.  N.H.  x. 
p.  267)  and  by  Mr.  Boardman  as  doing  the  like  in  winter  at 
Calais  in  the  State  of  Maine  (op.  cit.  ix.  p.  126).     The  only 

*  Two  nhile-winged  Crossbills  ebot  b;  Saxb;  nt  Qallignrth  in  Unst,  Sept  tih, 
IS60.  wonM  netm  from  liis  iHirliuI  descriiition  U  hnve  presented  AraenMn 
rbfimcteriitics.      Wbfit  liewime  of  tho  apecimenH  the  Editor  does  not  know. 
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certain  porticuIarB,  however,  we  have  of  its  nidiBcation  are 
those  given  by  Mesars.  Baird,  Brewer  and  Eidgway,  in  their 
'  Birda  of  North  America',  from  a  nest  and  egg  taken,  in 
1868,  by  Dr.  A.  Adams  at  Frederickton,  in  New  Brunswick. 
The  egg  is  said  to  be  "  pale  blue,  the  large  end  rather  thickly 
spattered  with  fine  dots  of  Mack  and  ashy-lilac",  and  to 
measure  '8  by  -56  in.  The  nest  is  described  as  being 
"  deeply  saucer- shaped,  and  composed  of  a  rather  thin  wall 
of  fibrous  pale-green  lichens,  encased  on  the  outside  with 
spruce  twigs,  and  thinly  lined  with  coarse  hairs  and  fine 
shreds  of  inner  bark.  Its  external  diameter  is  a  little  less 
than  four  inches,  the  rim  being  almost  perfectly  circular ; 
the  cavity  is  an  inch  and  a  half  deop  by  two  and  a  half 
broad," 

Though  some  examples  winter  In  the  Dominion,  the 
majority  seem  to  migrate  southward  as  autumn  approaches, 
and  in  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Union  to  reach  Pennsylvania, 
where,  rare  as  their  occurrence  was  in  Wilson's  days,  they 
have  since  been  found  more  abundantly  (Proe.  Ac.  N.  8. 
Phil.  1854,  p.  203).  In  spring  tbey  mostly  return  to  tho 
iiurtb,  and  Audubon  in  May  saw  many  on  the  rocky  islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  and  again  encountered  a  flock  while 
crossing  the  Gulf  of  St,  La4vrence.  all  evidently  journejing 
uurthwai'd.  This  Crossbill  was  not  observed  in  the  United 
Slates  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  until  18(50,  when  it 
was  found  in  June  by  Dr.  Hayden  on  the  Wind  River 
Mountains,  and  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  it  has  not 
been  known  to  occur  sooth  of  British  Columbia,  In  beha- 
viour it  is  like  all  the  other  Crossbills,  and  its  tamoneaa  and 
pleasing  song  have  been  noticed  by  many  transatlantic 
observers,     lis  note  has  been  syllabled  "  week." 

In  all  its  plumages  this  bird  so  closely  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding that  a  general  description  of  them  is  rendered  unne- 
cessary. By  colour  alona  it  would  seem  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  young  of  either  sex,  and  tho  females  of  the 
one  form,  from  corresponding  examples  of'the  other,  except 
that  iu  the  bird  of  tho  New  World  the  light  edging  of  the 
tail-featbers  is  seldom  visible,  while  in  that  of  tho  Old  this 
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iBUallj  very  conspicuous.  The  same  difference 
obtains  also  in  the  adult  males,  while  they  may  be  besides 
generally  distinguished,  as  has  been  said  already  (i>age  217), 
by  the  colour  of  the  scapulars  and  middle  of  the  back,  which 
in  the  American  bird  are  of  an  almost  uniform  pitch-black, 
as  (lark  as  or  darker  than  the  flight -feathers,  and  in  freshly- 
moulted  examples  present  a  very  pleasing  contrast  on  the 
one  side  to  the  white  wing-bars  and  qq  the  other  to  the  red 
mantle  and  romp. 

The  whole  length  of  the  male  is  fire  inches  and  three* 
quarters ;  the  wing  from  the  carpal  joint  three  inches  and 
a  half.  The  longest  primaries  are  generally  narrower  ancl 
more  pointed  in  the  present  bird  than  in  its  Eastern  repre- 
sentative, and  the  height  of  the  bill  at  the  base  rarely  if 
ever  exceeds  '3  iu.  The  tapering  form  of  this  feature  has 
been  before  mentioned. 

That  the  present  is  the  form  entitled  to  the  name  of 
"  White-wingod  CroBsbill "  none  can  doubt,  and  the  word 
"American"  added  thereto  in  the  last  Edition  of  this  work 
is  an  encumbrance  which  requii'es  a  corresponding  geogra- 
phical epithet  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  bird.  That  of 
"  European  "  then  applied  is  misleading,  for  the  head-quarters 
of  Lnx'ui  bi/asciala  are  rather  in  Asia  than  Europe.  When 
the  difference  between  the  two  forms  was  recognized  by 
British  ornithologists,  Newman  proposed  (Zool.  p.  2800)  to 
call  that  of  the  Old  World  the  "  Two-barred  Crossbill," 
and  this  earliest  distinctive  name,  though  possibly  not  the 
happiest  that  might  have  been  chosen,  has  been  accordingly 
here  retained  for  it,  while  the  ancient  style  of  the  American 
form  is  left  unchanged.* 

*  Ceiiain  wriUrs,  it  may  be  remarked,  for  sumo  recaaditereBioD  have  removed 
thu  CnuubilU  [ram  the  genua  Laiia,  but  to  tbe  Editor  it  seeioB  nnqueitionibls 
that  L.  eurvirmli'a  must  be  eooBidered  the  typs  of  tlul  genus  as  founded  bj 
LinniuuB,  who,  as  was  bia  wont,  combined  in  bis  np|icllation  tbe  nunes  bj  wLieb 
it  liad  been  before  known  to  naturaliBlfl,  while  the  deriTStion  of  the  word  loxia 
(from  tbe  Qroek  Ao{i(,  wry)  sbuwR  tbnb  ibii  nusuitalde  to  nnyof  tbe  other  gronps 
to  wbicb  it  has  been  applied.  Some  writers  bave  also  upaiated  the  CrDBsbUls 
from  the  Frinyillidte,  and  bare  given  them  tbe  ritnk  of  a  famil;  under  tbe 
of  Loxiuiir — a  very  nocdiais  diniaion  sinoe  they  are  most  intimately 
I  lo  many  of  llie  uiiqucHtiouatilu  Fiucbm. 
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AffelaitiK  phfeidcpug. 

ka<t%.MMS,  ViriU-tl^.—KiW  m  long  M  iLc  be&tl,  haii),  aloat.  ttnight  anil 
ouneiitcl  1  the  Diandiblo  nearl;  equal,  their  e<1|^8  inflect«l.  NottrilK  hniul,  ni^nl, 
ovvrhang  hj  R  ru<linietitnr<r  op*''^l»m.  Oh^h!  tngubr.  Win^t  moiteriiW,  wilh 
only  ninu  ppiouuHes,  tbnt  wliioh  is  nrdinuil;  llie  first  being  ahient,  nntl  nf  thmiD 
pre»nl  Ibo  onterniaiil  in  nhorter  llinn  the  uexl  two.  Tail  rather  loiig,  rnundcd. 
Tiitui  sontellHtcil  in  front.  Mivcrsd  bcliind  bjr  ■  nn^Ie  plate ;  elnwa  moJerale. 

A  SPECIMEN  of  tbis  common  American  bird,  shot  neai' 
Londou,  WU8  Bgiireil   iu  1738  by  Albin,  who  saje  that  ho 

•   Orioliu  lAotnitto",  UnnitiM,  Syrt.  Niit  Ed,  12,  i,  |i.  Ifil  (1786). 
t  Ag^Uiun  (U;  miMnke),  Vieillal,  Annlyac  ht.  p.  H3  llSIl!}. 
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fonnd  in  its  gizzard,  grabs,  beetles  and  small  maggots, 
adding  **  I  believe  it  was  a  Cage-Bird,  which  had  got  loose." 
The  plate  shews  it  to  have  been  an  adult  male. 

This  species  is  indeed  so  common  a  cage-bird,  so  patient 
of  captivity  and  so  certain  to  find,  at  least  for  a  time,  its 
living  in  this  country  (in  the  case  of  its  escape  from  confine- 
ment) that,  setting  aside  the  possibility  (which  is  of  course 
not  to  be  denied)  of  its  crossing  the  Atlantic  without  human 
aid,  the  wonder  perhaps  is  that  a  far  longer  list  of  its 
occurrences  at  large  in  Britain  has  not  to  be  noticed.  More 
than  a  century,  however,  passe4  away  between  the  time  when 
Albin  painted  its  portrait  and  that  of  its  being  next  observed 
in  this  island.  On  June  2d,  1843,  an  example  was  shot 
near  Barton  Broad  in  Norfolk,  when  another  bird  of  the 
species  was  said  to  have  been  in  its  company.  While  quite 
fresh  this  specimen,  which  was  a  male  in  good  condition,  its 
stomach  filled  with  the  remains  of  beetles,  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Gumey,  who  kindly  allowed  the  preceding 
figure  to  be  taken  from  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1844  another 
example,  as  originally  recorded  in  the  *  Supplement  *  to  the 
First  Edition  of  this  *  History  *,  was  shot  among  reeds  in  a 
brick-field  at  Shepherd's  Bush  near  London  ;  and  the  speci- 
men, which  is  now  in  Mr.  Bond's  collection,  was  also  lent  for 
the  use  of  this  work.  It  was  also  a  male,  apparently  older 
than  the  Norfolk  bird.  Mr.  Jeffery  has  recorded  (Zool.  p. 
8951)  the  shooting  of  a  male  at  Sidlesham  in  Sussex,  Decem- 
ber 25th,  1863.  Mr.  Harting  mentions  having  been  informed 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  of  another  male,  said  to  have  been 
killed  near  Romney  in  Kent,  which  was  seen  by  him  in  the 
hands  of  a  birdstufier  at  Rye,  in  June  1864  or  1865,  and  in 
May  of  the  latter  year,  according  to  Mr.  W.  Jesse  (Zool.  p. 
9782),  a  male  was  seen  at  Liphook  in  Hampshire,  for  about 
a  fortnight.  A  male,  now  in  Mr.  Monk's  collection,  is  said 
to  have  been  caught  near  Brighton,  March  21st,  1866  (Zool. 
s.s.   p.  229).*     A  young  male,  writes  Mr.  Edward  (Zool. 

*  Mr.  Harting  (Ilandhook,  j).  117)  speaks  of  "two  others  procured  at  tlie 
wime  time  " ;  hut  these  pjieciinens,  Mr.  Rowley  informs  the  Editor,  were  skins 
»ent  to  the  same  birdstnffer  to  be  mounted. 
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B.s,  p.  310),  was  allot  near  Banff  lu  June  18GG,  and  was 
subsequently  exhibited  to  the  Glasgow  Natural  History 
Society.  Mr,  Gray  statea,  on  the  information  of  Mr.  R. 
I^ot  Skirviug,  that  a  mate  example  was  seen  iu  East  Lothian 
a  few  years  before  lie  wrote.  Lastly  Mr.  S.  L.  Mosley  has 
recorded  (Zool.  1877,  p.  257)  a  male  found  dead  under  tho 
telegraph- wii'ea  at  Ad  wick- le- Street,  iu  Yorkshire,  in  March 
1877,  which  was  soon  after  exhibited  to  the  Kuddei'siield 
Scientific  Club.' 

Wilson,  Audubon  and  Nuttatl,  as  well  as  other  more  recent 
American  ornithologists,  have  given  interesting  accounts  of 
this  bird,  which  abounds  in  suitable  places  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  at  least  so  far  northward  as  Great  Slave  Lake 
and  Bouthward  aa  Guatemala,  where  Mr.  Salvin  has  found  it  to 
he  a  resident.  Towards  the  north,  however,  it  is  migratory, 
arriving  in  spring  and  departing  in  autumn.  In  most  parts 
of  the  country  it  has  gained  a  very  bad  reputation  from  its 
plundering  propensities.  It  not  only  plucks  up  the  germinat- 
ing grain  ;  but  ravages  also  the  ripening  crops — maize,  rice 
or  buckwheat,  especially  while  the  seeds  are  yet  soft — its 
numbers  making  its  depredations  very  formidable.  Yet  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  tjie  year  the  "  Corn-thief,"  as  it  is 
very  commonly  called. t  is  not  only  harmless,  hut  positively 
beneficial  to  the  husbandman,  and  more  than  compensates 
him  for  the  damage  dune  at  other  times.  In  New  England, 
from  March  to  July,  its  fooil  consists  almost  wholly  of  insects, 

•  II  ifl  to  lie  rtniwkeJ  ihnt  in  overj  rcpnfJed  rase  of  ILeBpmiea  being  ohwrreil 
in  Itrilnin  the  ^pecimcii  liiw  beeu  a  curb,  anit  tliix  fact  favoun  tbv  rjew  tluit  ■!! 
Lmve  Ijccd  iuipurt«d  ennniplen  lliitt  Itnve  eKap«ii ;  hij.Od  tb«  lien,  uwioit  to  ber 
■liuj;j  jilnouiee,  is  leliloui  liepl  in  confiDemont.  It  maj  be  objected  ou  tbe  other 
huid  that  the  rock  woulJ  obrioiul}  BtlnHt  attentLon  sooner  tbnn  the  ben,  bat 
ber  dull  ik[ipearaDce  vould  burdl)'  mm  bei  from  Ibg  notim  of  tbe  nuTDuroDB  keoD 
obwrven  alwaji  looking  out  tor  curioiui  birdn,  lu  t««tiGe<l  b;  tbe  fact  that  quite 
ai  tauiy  itrungen  of  obvcuce  aa  of  bright  {iIumagB  haie  from  time  to  time  been 
Jeleeteil  bj  our  field -oatnnliBta. 

f  Anntber  name  for  it  ia  Swamp-  or  Manli-Hlacltliinl.  In  Canada  it  ia  reij 
Eenemll;  kno*ii  ax  the  "  Pield-oflievr"— the  iicnrlel  paleb  on  tbe  iringi  of  ttui 
cock  being  thoDgbt  (o  resemble  tbo  crimaon  nub  diatingaiabing  ihe  higher  naka 
of  the  artnj.  In  like  mnnner  it  «k  nani«d  Ointmendador  or  ('immuii'/rur  bj 
tlia  earl;  Mpaiiinb  and  French  coluiiiHla  in  AuKirica— n  reit  badgfl  being  worn,  ■*} 
old  authors,  by  the  commaDdcn  of  n  certain  Spaniah  order  of  knighthood, 
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and  these  of  the  most  noxious  kind — ^the  grabs  and  cater- 
pillars that  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  vegetation.  In 
August  it  collects  in  small  bands,  which  as  the  season 
advances  join  company  and  move  southward.  In  winter  the 
associated  flocks  may  be  numbered,  says  Audubon,  by 
millions,  and  chiefly  frequent  mai*8hy  grounds  whereon  they 
feed.  Wilson  compared  the  noise  of  their  wings  as  they  rose 
to  thunder.  In  the  air  they  wheel  about,  and  appear  at 
times  like  a  black  cloud  driven  by  the  wind  and  varying  in 
shape  every  moment.  Presently  they  will  alight  in  some 
detached  grove,  and  at  once  begin  a  grand  vocal  performance 
which,  the  same  observer  says,  can  be  heard  more  than  two 
miles  oflf.  Towards  evening  they  settle  with  much  noise  in 
compact  bodies  on  the  reeds  and  rushes  close  above  the 
water,  and,  when  disturbed,  repeat  their  aerial  evolutions ;  but, 
Anally  pitching  on  the  spot  first  chosen,  remain  there  for  the 
night.*  Early  in  March  these  large  assemblies  break  up. 
A  part  separate  in  pairs  and  remain  among  the  southern 
swamps,  but  the  greater  number  in  small  flocks,  the  males 
leading  the  way,  retura  northward  and  seek  their  breeding- 
haunts,  which  are  on  the  borders  of  streams  or  marshy  spots. 
The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a  low  bush,  among  thick  reeds 
or  even  on  the  ground,  but  occasionaUy  a  loftier  site  is  chosen. 
Its  outer  framework  is  usually  of  rushes  and  flags,  within 
which  are  arranged  sedge  and  gi-ass.  The  eggs  vary  much, 
and  are  of  a  greenish-white  or  pale  pinkish-brown,  blotched 
and  lined  with  dark  liver-brown — some  of  the  markings,  which 
often  form  a  cap  or  zone,  being  sharply  defined,  while  others 
are  surrounded  by  a  penumbra — besides  a  few  blotches  of  light 
ash-colour.  They  measure  from  1"15  to  '92  by  from  "76  to 
•65  in.  In  New  England  these  birds  rear  but  one  brood  in 
the  seasou,  but  further  to  the  southward  they  are  said  to  have 
three  or  more. 

Some   of    the   habits  of  this  species   will    thus  be   seen 
<,'reatly  to  resemble  those  of  our  Starling,  but  the  two  birds 

*  Dr.  Coues  states  that  the  sexes  of  the  western  form  {AyeUcus  tricolor) 
keep  aj»art  in  their  winter-flocks.  Whether  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  eastern 
binl  does  not  ap|>ear. 


REU-WIHGEI)   STAItUNO. 


IieloQ^r  to  wholly  dilTorent  faoiilies,  wliich  have  little  ati-iicturat 
affiuity,  and  the  Editor  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Author 
having  included  the  present  member  of  the  purely  American 
family  Icleririic  in  this  work  its  position  must  still  bo 
retained  here.  It  has  been  most  properly  refused  admission 
to  the  European  list  by  all  foreign  ornithologists.* 

The  male,  killed  in  Norfolk,  hud  the  bill  black  :  the  iridos 
dark  brown :  the  head,  neck,  scapulars  and  back,  block ;  tbc 
feathers  below  the  neck  edged  with  reddish-brown ;  the  lesser 
wiug-coverts  red,  the  middle  orange -yellow,  the  greater  black, 
edged  with  browuish-buH';  wings  and  tail  black;  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  black  :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  black. 

The  specimen  killed  at  Shepherd's  Busli,  being  older,  had 
lost  all  tliu  buff  margins  of  the  feathers  of  the  back,  scapu- 
lars and  greater  wing -coverts ;  the  whole  plumage,  except  the 
red  and  yellow  patch  on  the  wing,  being  of  an  uniform  glossy 
black. 

The  length  of  the  male  is  about  nine  inches ;  the  wing 
from  tlie  carpal  joint  nearly  five  incites. 

The  female  is  much  smaller,  dark  brown  above,  the  feathers 
edged  with  light  browu  ;  a  light  stripe  along  the  middle  of 
the  hea<l ;  the  lesser  wing-coverts  tinged  with  red ;  wings 
and  tail  blackiiih-browu,  the  feathers  margined  nith  brownish- 
red;  a  yellowish  band  over  the  eye;  beneath  dull  white 
streaked  with  dark  brown,  except  on  the  throat,  which 
together  with  the  lores  and  sides  of  the  neck,  is  tinged  with 
carmine.  The  young  resemble  the  female,  but  have  no  red 
tinge,  and  the  throat  is  ]iale  yellowish -browu. 


•  ThrtH 


utUa  Im.UU 


Amerie*,  wliiuh  Mania  atM  In  (lie  Idrndit, 
KngUail— one  ncn  l.f  Ckpt.  Jar;  in  Norfolk 
Thimduton  in  Suffolk  in  Uu-cli,  IHiiO,  luxl  uo 
bolh   itcorJed   bj  Mr,  SeUter  <lbiii 


,  Ibe  'MwulowLBTk"  of  North 
re  Mid  (o  hnve  lieeii  obKrv<»]  in 
1  October.  1S64  ;  ■  wCODil  *bot  M 
io  Mr.  H.  T.  Prtre'a  |H»«eHtaii— 

>  lliirti,  killnl  II 


Uheltenhmm  mutj  jtnn  ago,  tu>  mentioDed  hj  Mr.  Harting  (Ilandboak,  p.  118)  vi 
Mr.  J.  W.  Llojd  B  aalboritj. 


Stcbsub  vULQARia  (LinDffiaa  ')■ 
THE    STARLING. 

SliiriivB  viitfftirk. 

FujHSUS,  /,inKiriu+.— Bill  ib  longasUie  henil,  slmoit  stiaight,  bluDlattht 
tip.  depreaaeil  bo  >b  td  lio  wilier  than  high  ;  edges  of  the  up[ior  manclible  CKteod- 
itiK  over  II|'>h>i  oE  ihe  lower  uad  bolb  finite  aniootL.  Kostrils  hml,  HUpernBl  utd 
|»rtlj  ovCTlaiU  I'j  an  operculum.  Gape  angular  and  free  from  bristles.  Fe«the™ 
of  the  heacl  nnd  aiitcrinr  part  of  the  im\;  pojntnl  and  Blongste,!.  Wing*  long, 
pointod,  Kitb  ten  primariea  ;  the  Gnt  eery  Bbort,  the  Becond  or  third  the  tongeat. 
Tail  Biiort,  rectrices  diverging  nt  the  tip.  Tartua  soutellute  in  Trout,  corered  at 
the  kiile  bj  nn  undivided  plnte,  fonning  a  shirp  ridge  behind.  Clawi  sboit 
»nd  moderatolj  carred. 

■  Sjst.  Nat.  Ed.  12,  i.  ji.  200  (1766).  t  Loe.  rit. 


Thb  Stari.isg,  from  its  luetrous  pinraoge,  its  sprightly 
actions  nud,  diiriDg  some  part  of  the  year,  its  familiar 
(liepositioD,  is  with  most  people  &  favonnte  hird;  while 
its  abuudauce  and  nowadays  its  very  geueral  distrihulion 
throughout  the  British  Islauds  make  it  also  oue  of  our  best 
known  spocies.  Its  clear,  lively  notes,  forming  a  varied  aod 
agreeable  song  also  recommend  it,  and  even  those  who  are 
nnaffected  by  such  considerations  as  these  may  know  that  in 
this  bird,  if  they  have  studied  its  habits,  they  have  a  bene- 
factor of  almost  priceless  value,  since  the  pilfering  of  fruit 
and  damage  to  seeds,  presently  to  be  noticed,  of  which  it  is 
at  times  guilty,  though  beai-ing  hard  upon  some  persona,  go 
for  nothing  compared  with  th<j  general  advantages  to  the 
comninnity  conferred  by  its  almost  ceaseless  destroctioii  of 
injiirions  insects.  In  plumage  it  stands  nearly  alone  among 
our  common  small  birds,  for  its  feathers,  bespangled  with 
nmber  and  reflecting  a  brilliant  metaUic  sheen,  bespeak  its 
alliance  n-ith  some  of  the  brightest  denizens  of  the  tropics. 
In  activity,  though  its  gait  on  the  ground  has  been  not  inaptly 
termed  shambling,  it  is  firm  and  rapid,  and  the  Starling  runs 
over  the  turf  of  our  lawns  with  an  case  only  BUi-paaaed,  among 
our  Land-birds,  by  a  Wagtail,  while  it  will  cling  like  a  Wood- 
pecker to  tlie  rough  bark  of  a  tree  in  search  of  the  larvte 
therein  harboured.  The  familiarity  with  which  it  occupies 
our  dwellings  manifests  a  trustfulness,  soraetimes  unfortu- 
nately misplaced,  equal  to  that  of  the  Bwallow  or  Martin, 
and  a  sociability  that  is  free  from  the  intrusive  pertuess  of 
the  House- Spar  row.  Its  song  is  as  imitative  as  that  of  the 
vamited  Mocking-hird,  and  in  nothing  perhaps  is  it  more 
grateful  than  in  the  reraiuiscenuea  it  brings  to  our  homes  of 
its  wilder  associates  far  afield;  for  Starlings  consort  with 
many  kinds  of  birds,  learu  their  notes  and  frequently  mingle 
them  in  their  own  strain.* 


*  Tbu  llie  welt'knovn  vail  or  the  Lnpwin;  and  the  piping  nal«  of  tfae  Bingcd 
Flonr  lusj  lie  bcird  in  plucei  wlinlljr  gniultd  to  lh«  haliiU  of  tboM  bjrda. 
Muan.  Maiihew*  mention  SUrliiigi  imiutine  the  «r}  cJ  the  K«trsl,  Wr.innk, 
Pmnriilgc,  Monrhfii  and  Coot  ninonjj  atbi'r  bi^lg  (j!nnl.  }>.  2iZ0}.  Snibj  mjx  tluit 
in  8bcLI»iid  ibe  noti'x  i>f  the  UjsUr-utvhL-r,  (inldcii  fJnivr,  Bu.)t.bink.  Curluw, 
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Some  conception  of  tbe  Starling's  utility  iis  a  destroyer  of  ] 
insects  may  be  formed  by  any  one  \vbu  will  aTail  bimself  of  j 
the  opportmiiti€»,  wbii-Ii  its  lameness  bo  commonly  gives,  to  | 
watch  it  while  feeding.     Hardly  a   fly  or  a  beetle  escapes  Ita  j 
quick  sight  or,  if  at  all  within  reach,  its  agile  motions  as  ii  | 
runs  over  the  grass.     More  than  this,  it  iudnstriously  probes  1 
beneath  the  surface  for  the  grubs  ivhich  lurk  at  the  roots,  and, 
thrustiug  aside   obstructions   by  opening  its   bill,  ekilfully  1 
extracts  these  still  greater  enemies  to  some  kinds  of  vegeta- 
tion than  the  perfect  insect ;  and  Mr.  Cordeatix  has  noticed  its  j 
enormous  destruction  of  the  Aphides  tlnit  feed  on  tares  and  I 
pease  (Zool.  p.   0'280  and  s.s.  p.   944).     It  may  bo  often  . 
seen   perched  on  the  back  of  sheep  and  oxen  as  they  graze, 
and  their  owners  speak  highly  of  its  services  in  removing  ] 
the  ticks  or  other  parasites  with  which  these  animals  may  he  1 
infested.     But  it  is  not  only  on  or  near  the  ground  that  tbe  ' 
Starling  follows  its  useful  lalionr  :  in  hot  weather  it  may  he 
seen  soaring  aloft  engaged  in  diminishing  the  swarma  of 
high-flying  insects  which  at  times  mount  above  the  tallest 
trees,*      Its  appetite  is  insatiable, t    and  when  insects  are 
Wbimbrol  ind  Herring-llull  are  )ierf«!tty  miniiokeJ,     Mr.  Hooper,  of  Uplon  near 
DMcal,   infonni  the   Editor  that  HMrlin|n  id  tbiit  neigh  bo urLooil  will   tender 
exactly  tbe  r  baTBclcrUtiD  cr;  of  the  Quail  and  tbe  Uara-Cnkc,    Tbe  commaB 
•OQiida  of  tbe  poultrj-j&ril  are  often  coiiieil  with   more  ot  less  a^'curaojr,  and  s 
Dnck  luaj  be  heHrd  to  qaack,  a  Hen  lo  l-bi^IlIb  luid  a  Cock  to  omw  fmui  tha 
topmoat  bdugb  of  a  t.-ill  tree.     It  foenii  qaite  pooible  that  in  lerne  of  the  aUriea 
whieb  hsTS  been  told  of  Bbickbinli'  crowing  or  cackling  (vol.  L  plge  2S1)  th* 
imitator  ma^  bave  bteu  a  Starling.      Jd  confiaemeot  it  wiU  readily  learn  to  ntior 
■onndn  resembling  tbe   human   voice.     Pliny  mentiona  one  wliicb  spoke  twa 
hngiuiges.   Grerk  and  Latin — a  feat  peHcnneil  by  anotbpr,   aome  1500  JTMIS 
Uler,  in  regard  to  tiermnn  and  Politb  (Jonrn.  fiir  Om.  1370,  p.  US).      NaiimanH 
trlla  lu  of  one  which  had  been  taught  to  repuHt  the  Lonl'a  Prujer  word  for  word, 
and  the  biid  ceMiraied  liy  Bterae  \>ill   never  bo  forgotten  ao    long  as  Bngliah 

*  Tbe  Tcrj  ifestractiTe  PhgltuptrUia  hnreicola  in  thae  taken  in  fttut  DBmbeit, 
tbough  far  more  are  conaumed  in  its  Urval  at*t«,  while  buried  in  the  gronnd. 

f  Tbompson  romarka  ihnt  in  quiintity  aa  well  na  laiielj  of  fovd  consnmMl, 
Starlings  eiceetl  all  birda  that  bntc  come  under  bia  notice,  and  gWea  some  dataiti 
aa  to  tbe  cnnlentii  of  tbe  aioraacb  uf  ■ereral  emmplea  eumined  by  him.  M. 
Plorcnt  Prevoal'i  obxtrvationa  un  the  !^UrlInt{'sdi«t  throngliout  the  year  in  PmnM 
will  lie  found  in  the  'Zoologiat'  (p.  SiBS),  nnd  Newman  in  the  rami  magazine 
(a.a.  p.  2032,  note)  hu  nanietl  the  inaei!ta  which  am  ehiufly  destroyed  by  this 
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wanting  the  smaller  mollnska  are  as  busily  sought,  while 
worms  are  at  all  times  readily  taken.  In  winter  a  certain 
proportion  of  Bce<li<  cntcre  into  its  diet,  and  among  them 
occasionally  a  few  grains  of  com  may  he  found,  but  these 
seem  to  bo  its  last  resource.  Berries  however  of  various  kinds 
have  their  attractions,"  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  of  late 
yearn  charges  have  hoeu  often  brought  ugaiust  the  Starling,  and 
apparently  not  withont  cause,  of  doing  considerable  damage 
in  cherrj--orcbards — especially  in  Kent.  The  actual  extent 
of  its  depredations  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated,  for  such 
ifi  the  wont  of  horticulturists,  who  arc  always  prone  to 
condemn  in  a  sweeping  sentence  a  whole  race  of  beings  when 
they  have  been  losers  by  any  part  of  i(.  The  naturalist  will 
wait  to  enquire  whether  the  injuries  complained  of  may  not 
be  inflicted  by  some  individuals  rather  than  by  the  species 
generaUy,  whether  they  may  not  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
some  peculiarity  of  the  season  which  has  for  a  time  changed 
the  birds'  habits,  or  whether  the  damage  be  really  one  of  the 
results  of  the  groat  increase  of  the  species  which  has  been 
continually  going  on  for  some  years  past  in  this  island. 

This  increase  is  indeed  a  very  remarkable  fact,  attested  on 
BO  many  sides  that  it  must  be  accepted,  though  there  are  some 
few  places  in  which  the  contrary  has  to  a  slight  degi'ce  been 
obsened.  The  growing  abundance  of  the  Starling  with  us 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  destruction  of  birds -of-prey,  but 
perhaps  too  hastily,  since  though  Hawks  of  every  kind  have 
become  of  late  years  scarce  in  this  counti^,  there  is  no  Hawk 
known  specially  to  prey  upon  Starlings.  Nor  can  we  reason- 
ably suppose  that  the  increase  of  the  latter  has  been  much 
induced  by  those  who,  following  the  example  of  \Vaterton,t 

*  Bolton  figured  thif  tinl  feeding  on  uow^berriea  {Empetriim  uii/rum)  of 
which  he  Hijs  he  noticeil  near  n&llfBi  that  il  Mcmtd  to  be  [larticaUtlj  fcind. 
Blder-lwrrie*  are  also  eaten  l>;  it. 

t  tio  RBlaraliat  will  of  utune  have  tbi  Icut  wish  to  nnHetvalue  the  cfiorts 
nude  l>j  Waterlon  for  domiciling  the  SUrliiig.  To  hiia  Ihs  pniise  is  ilue  that  he 
WW  one  or  tlie  Gist  to  np[ireciBt«  il«  IcneSta,  and  to  make  the  attempt  which  in 
Ilia  oaM  meceeded  lo  pfrfcctlf.  In  hii  old  g&tc*iiy  ho  nuDf  foan  ago  made  two 
domn  suitable  liolei  whii?h  were  forthwith  unit  for  the  rest  of  biit  life  tenanted  l>j 
a«  in>n}  [lain  of  this  bird.  Bi!wii:li  nft«n  told  Mr.  Hancock  how  ddighted  he 
•houtd  ba  if  ft  Stirling  coold  be  indaeed  lo  build  Ita  neit  in  hli  houic,  but  from 
VOL.    n.  H    H 
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have  pronded  ahelter  for  it,  since    unless  a  BufEciency  of 
food  is  forthcoming  for  tho  many  additional  mouths  accom- 
modation for  additional  bodies  would  avail  little.     Moreover, 
ae  is  the   case  throughout  Scotland  (to  be  more  particularly   i 
dwelt  on  presently),  Starlin;Ta  have  become  more  and  more   ■ 
abundant  in  places  whither  they  have  not  been  invited.     The   i 
true  cause  of  their  increase  is  more  likely  to  He  in  a  growing 
abundance  of  food,  but  we  must  confess  our  ignorance  aa  to 
how  that  growing  abundance  lias  been  produced. 

The  Starling  builds  its  nest  in  the  holes  of  trees,  cliffs  or  ' 
banks,  all  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  its  natural  habitations 
but  will,  though  very  rarely,  make  one  after  the  fasliion  of 
most  other  birds."  It  readily  avails  itself  of  any  convenient 
situation  which  may  be  afforded  it  by  man  or  other  animals, 
and  has  been  often  found  the  tenant  of  a  rabbit-burrow 
when  opening  on  the  face  of  a  declivity,  while  its  occupation 
of  man's  edifices,  from  the  towers  of  the  proudest  cathedral 
to  the  wall  of  a  lowly  hut,  composed  of  boulders  and  turf — 
from  the  venerable  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  to  the  preten- 
tious villa  of  modem  days,  whoso  peeling  stucco  invites  the  ■ 
Starling  to  penetrate  its  fissures — is  known  to  all.  It  will 
dispute  with  a  Woodpecker  the  hole  which  the  latter  baa  ■ 
laboriously  chiselled  in  a  tree,  and  will  almost  always  gain 
an  easy  victory,  for  on  its  carrying  in  some  nest -furniture  the 
Woodpecker   at  once  yields  possession.      The  Starling  too 

the  bird's  gdircitj  in  the  north  of  EngUnil  in  those  Jsjt,  the  vish  wu  appinntlf 
Mvet  gratified.  Where  tho  apscies  is  at  nil  nnmcrous  nothing  in  iSBier  thui  b> 
ftttroet  it,  by  setting  nji  a  neat-box  for  iti  Bocomiiuidation. 

*  The  Editor  well  remenibvn  «  Slarling'i  neat  (an  old  Spnrrow'i  vei;  likdj 

fanning  its  foandatiDn)  bailt  at  straw  in  a  ]&Tge  jew,  snd  open  to  the  iliy.     This 

was  kt  ElredoD  in  1842  or  18*3,  am),  thongh  at  the  time  perfect);  aTani  of  ita 

being  a  deriation  from   the  binl's  usual  habit,  he  did  not  iiuagiae  that  audi  an 

inMaora  hiul  not  been  recorded  aa  known  before,  or  that  eome  fiTe-and-tbirtj 

I  r«ara  after  he  ihouid  be  unuble  to  cite  mon^  than  a  few  umilar  catea.     Mr.  Q, 

f  S.  Clarke  nienUoDS  Qiat  1851,  p.  2U)  aoma  plalfonn-neita,  compOMd  of  twiga 

,     >nd  benta  in  flr-hrani^hcs  at  Wobom,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  ThomaasoD  tvent;  yean  later 

(Zool.  s.a.  p.  2S82)  a  neat  built  agunit  the  trunk  of  a  small  fir  near  Ballon-le* 

Moon.     As  an  equikUjcxi'eptionalaite  (bra  neat  maybe  mentioned  that  deacribad 

bj  Ur.  J.  Selater  (Zool.  a.a.  p.  3047),  where  a  small  hole  in  the  lenl  aurfaw  of 

tlie  ground  was  used  and  a  brood  bat<:bed.     Mr.  J.  W.  itarlow  {Zool.  p.. 1033}. 

was  told  of  a  SUrling  which  laid  in  the  same  nest  with  a  Pie.  " 
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will  share  with  the  Sparrow*  any  convenient  site  that  an 
ordinary  dwelling-house  affords,  and  will  frequently  occnpy  a 
niche  in  a  Dove-cote — hut  Teiy  seldom  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Pif^eons,  with  which  it  generally  lives  in  perfect  harmony. 
To  the  majority  of  ns  it  is  most  familiar  as  our  fellow-lodger 
under  the  same  roof,  and  it  freely  enters  the  precincts  of  onr 
largest  aud  smokiest  cities — :even  London  and  Glasgow,  at 
the  breeding- sea  son,  when  a  disused  chimney,  a  displaced 
slate  or  tile,  a  defective  cornice  or  any  of  the  numerous 
faults  of  a  building,  will  give  it  tbe  accommodation  it  needs. 
But  it  is  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  country,  and  nowhere 
better  than  around  the  gabled  manor-house  and  battlemeuted 
church  steeple,  Ijosomed  in  stately  elms,  or  the  snug  home- 
stead and  thatched  cottage,  surrounded  by  trim  crofts  aud 
meadows — wbero  each  eave,  coping,  buttress  and  gurgoyle 
offers  a  nursing -chamber  for  tbe  young,  and  every  tarret, 
woather-cock,  pinnacle  and  finial  a  footing  for  the  old.  The 
ivy  that  clothes  so  man^  old  walls  and  trees  adds  yet  more 
to  its  convenience,  and  their  summits  resound,  especially  on 
sunny  mornings  and  evenings,  with  the  never-ending  yaria- 
tious  of  ils  song^the  chattering  harshness  of  some  of  its 
notes  making  the  long  drawn  out  sweetuees  of  others,  to 
which  they  are  linked,  all  the  more  acceptable  to  the  ear. 
Very  early  in  the  year  the  Starling  resoi-ts  to  the  breeding- 
place  of  its  choice,  at  first  for  only  a  short  time  in  eauh  day, 
but  as  the  season  advances  its  visits  are  of  longer  duration, 
nntil  the  needs  of  getting  food  or  building -mate  rial  alone 
cause  its  absence.  The  nest,  which  is  generally  the  joint  work 
of  both  sexes,  consists  of  a  large  mass  of  dry  grass  or  straw, 
with  a  few  roots  and  slender  twigs,  arranged  without  much 
art.  A  little  moss,  wool  and  occasionally  feathers  are  also 
used.  These  are  rudely  disposed  cup-fashion,  and  therein 
are  laid  the  eggs,  from  four  to  seven  in  number,  of  a  delicate 

*  It  inDit  be  BdmitterJ  thM  Mr.  Qray'a 
one  oi'cuioii  be  mji  he  uv  it  drag  Sre 
(ram  tbeir  boU,  and  Ifiiurel;  sh>Udw  ihuio  on  U>e  roof  of  U 
l«  hdpeil    that  tbii  mnrileroiK  diipoailioa  i>  TCrj  eiraplin 
iDO«t  peovie  "ill  agree  in  ilating.  u  ibe  lesi 
It  SpuTQwa  ihew  do  jralons;  ot  SlailingB  being  Dear 
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pale  blue,  in  some  specimens  slightly  tinged  with  green,  but 
generally  varying  only  in  shade,  their  thin  and  semitrans- 
parent  shell  giving  them  when  fresh  an  opalescence  of 
surpassing  beauty,  which  vanishes  so  soon  as  the  contents 
are  emptied.  They  measure  from  1*26  to  1*08  by  from  -88 
to  '81  in.  Some  Starlings  begin  to  breed  the  first  week  in 
April,  while  others  hardly  set  about  their  nests  till  late  in 
May* — a  fact  which  has  led  many  people  to  suppose  that 
the  same  pair  has  two  or  more  broods  in  the  year,  for 
occasionally  the  same  hole  may  be  tenanted  twice  in  the 
season — but  such  an  occurrence  seems  to  be  very  rare  in 
this  country.!  The  hen  sits  so  closely  that  she  may  be  often 
caught  on  the  nest,  and  the  cock  assists  her  by  bringing  her 
food.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  about  sixteen!  days,  and 
both  old  birds  assiduously  nurse  the  young  till  they  can 
fly.  Loud  are  the  cries  of  both  parents  and  o£fspring  at 
feediug-time.  The  former  uttering,  mostly  when  there  is 
cause  for  alarm,  a  sharp  and  angry  **  spate  **,  "  spate  ",  while 
the  greeting  of  the  latter  sounds  like  **  square  ",  **  square  ". 
By  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  nestlings  are  fully  fledged^ 
and  are  then  led  abroad  to  find  their  own  living  in  the 
nearest  pastures,  wandering  by  degrees  further  and  further 
away ;  but,  for  some  weeks,  the  family  continues  in  company, 
and  all  its  members  return  at  nightfall  to  roost  as  close  to 
their  home  as  circumstances  permit. 

When  the  young  towards  midsummer  have  attained  their 
full  strength,  the  various  families  begin  to  take  yet  wider 
beats  in  search  of  food,  and,  falling  in  with  others  on  the 
same  quest,  gather  in  small  companies,  to  which  accessions 
are  constantly  being  made,  until  considerable  bands  are 
formed.  These  range  over  the  whole  country — at  times 
affecting  grassy  downs  or  uplands,  at  times  the  fallows,  or, 
again,  the  lower  and  moister  meadows,  according  as  insects 

*  Instances  are  recorded  of  the  Starling  breeding  in  autumn  (Zool.  p.  6328 
and  8.S.  pp.  3313,  3368) :  in  spring  the  hen^s  habit  of  occasionally  dropping  an 
egg  on  the  grass  must  be  known  to  many  people. 

t  Saxby  speaks  of  it,  however,  as  being  the  rule  in  Shetland. 

it  On  this  point  observers  differ.  Naumann  says  fourteen  days,  Herr  H.  C. 
Milller  (in  the  Fteroes)  eighteen. 
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arc  found  to  be  procurable — occasionally  even  i 
Hea.  In  some  localities  the  birds'  movements  are  conspion- 
ously  constaut,  iu  others  they  are  marked  by  the  greatest 
irregularily,  and  the  supply  of  food  alone  can  be  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  this  diversity,  which  thus  depends  largely  on 
the  variability  of  the  season.  On  the  produce  of  any  dis- 
trict being  exhausted,  the  bands  separate  aod  rove  in  search 
of  new  fee  ding- grounds,  which  being  found,  they  collect  as 
before,  or  possibly  even  in  gi-eator  numbers.  Thus  it  may 
happen  that  certain  parts  of  the  country  may  on  a  sudden 
be  almost  wholly  deserted,  as  the  Starlings  collect  in  other 
parts  or  even  leave  the  island.  This  desultory  kind  of  life 
coDtinueH  to  the  end  of  summer,  and  brings  them  into  con- 
tact with  several  very  different  kinds  of  birds  having  the 
same  object  in  \iew— especially  Rooks,  Dawa  and  Lapwings, 
whom  they  accompany  without  any  other  bond  of  union  than 
self-intei'eBt,*  and  from  whom  during  some  hours  of  the  day 
they  generally,  and  towards  sunset  they  always,  secede — re- 
sorting to  certain  well-knowu  places,  perhaps  at  the  distance 
of  many  miles,  to  roost.  As  evening  approaches  they  may 
bo  seen  high  in  air,  flying  steadily  towards  these  points,  and 
night  after  night,  and  year  after  year  at  the  same  season, 
the  same  station  is  thus  occupied,  the  different  bands 
commonly  collecting,  as  the  afternoon  advances,  on  the  tops 
of  tall  trees,  where  they  sit  and  chatter  tumultuonsly  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  preparatory  to  their  final  departure 
for  their  night- quarters.  These  Starling- roosts,  as  varied  in 
character  as  in  magnitude,  have  excited  the  wonder  of  many 
obser^'ei'S,  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  days  to  oar  own,  and 
exist  iu  many  places  throaghout  the  Idngdom.  Keed-beds 
are  especially  a  favoarite  resort,  and  where  reeds  form  a 
valuable  property  and  are  regularly  har^'ested,  the  serious 
nature  of  the  damage  often  done  by  Starlings  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  he  disputed,  for  the  stems  are  borne  down, 
broken  and  crushed  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  birds  that 

*  Some  obaornn  bave  (bought  thM  StiiriiD^  act  lu  ]iilot«  to  their  larger  com- 
lianione,  othm  that  they  nre  oul;  foliuaera  ;  hat  the  bet  scemi  to  be  U 


alight  apoQ  them,   as  though  they  had  heen  sabjected  to  | 
some    mechanical    process.*      Fir-plan tatioDS    are   also 
favourite  haunt,  as  well  as  shrubberies  of  holly,  ilex  and  the  J 
like,  and  this  work  is  indebted  to  the  late  Dean  Ooodeoough   I 
for  the  following  account  f  of  perhaps  the  largest  Starling- 
roost  in  England,  as  it  existed  some  years  ago,  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  Mr.  Miles  at  King's  Weston  near  Bristol: 
— "  This   locality  is    an    evergreen    plantation    of  arbutus, 
laumstinus,  Sic,  eovering  some  acres,  to  which  these  birds  I 
repair  in  an  evening — 1  was  going  to  say,  and  I  believe  I  J 
might  with  trnth   say — by  millioUB,  from  the  low  grounds 
about  the  Severn,  where  their  noise  and  stench  are  some- 
thing   altogether    nnusnal.      By    packing    is    such   myriads 
upon  the  evergi'eeuB,  they  have  stripped  them  of  their  leaves, 
except  jnst  at  the  tops,  and  have  driven  the  Pheasants,  for 
whom   the   plantation  was  intended,  quite  away  from  the  I 
ground.     In  the  day-time,  when  the  birds   are  not  there, 
the  stench  is  still  exceBsive,     Mr.  Miles  was  about  to  cut   | 
the  whole  plantation  down  to  get  rid  of  tbem,  two  years  ago, 
but  I  begged  him  not  to  do  bo  on  account  of  the  cariosity  of  j 
the   scene,   and   he   has   since  been    well  pleased  that  ha   , 
abstained." 

Another  similar  and  perhaps  larger  congregation  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Ball,  who,  in  1845,  stated  that  from 
150,000  to  200,000  Starlings  were  computed  to  roost,  every 
night  between  the  end  of  October  and  the  end  of  March,  i 

*  The  calunitj'  ui  oggrnrated  by  the  Fact  thrtt  it  reed,  ichieh  citli  nutsin  tt 
TDiglil  of  perhajjB  two  or  thre?  Starlings,  breakt  vboii  oi  mauj  more  attempt  to 
perch  upon  it.  Then  all  tbene  liaia  tn  trj  a  fresL  stem,  which  ia  its  torn  giTe* 
•wa,y,  uid  bo  on  Dntil  the  birds  hnre  injured  far  more  reeds  tiiaii  would  aaffiev  to 
■eat  the  whole  Sock  comfortahl;  bnt  tor  their  iliBonlerl;  crowiling.  But  ^e  evil 
can  be  and  geuerally  ia  averted  bj  Tatioua  expedients  bucL  sb  the  firing  of  gnna 
to  Bcare  awa^  the  collectiag  iDjri&ds,  while  the  discharge  of  rockete,  utter  tba 
birds  have  foand  a  resting-place,  is  not  without  ite  use  as  a  nieanB  ot  driving 
them  from  their  haant.  The  uproar  caused  h;  a  niEht-alann  of  tbis  kind  is 
indescribable. 

+  This  acconnt  was  poblished  iu  the  First  Edition  of  this  work  in  1839.  It 
appears  that  the  present  proprietor  not  appreciating  ihe  almost  unique  pririlego 
<eo  Tar  as  England  in  eoacemed)  keepi  tbe  erergreeas  cat  low,  and  so  deprires  Ibo 
Starlings  of  their  rooa ting-place. 
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some  thom-trCGH  in  the  Zoological  Garden  at  Dablin,  and 
tbat  this  enormous  estimate  was  the  result  of  many  observa- 
tions. When  tlio  birds  were  first  noticed  their  number  was 
put  at  from  15,000  to  20,000,  but  within  three  years  it 
seemed  to  have  increased  tenfold.*  Accounts  of  two  other 
very  large  Irish  Starling- roosts,  at  Lough  Fern  in  Donegal, 
and  at  Doohyle  Lough,  co.  Limerick,  were  communicated  to 
the  Dublin  Natural-History  Society  (Jan.  8th,  and  Feb.  5th, 
1868)  by  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan. 

Though  the  ordinary  flight  of  Starlings  is  very  swift  and 
well-sustained,t  it  would  not  need  special  remark,  were  it 
not  for  the  wonderful  performances  of  Uio  multitudes,  whose 
congregations  have  just  been  noticed,  prior  to  their  going  to 
roost  for  the  night,  and  occasionally  during  the  day  by  smaller 
bodies,  especially  when  disturbed  by  a  Hawk,  but  sometimes, 
particularly  in  early  spring,  apparently  for  mere  j{)y.  Pos- 
sessing veiy  considerable  powers  of  wing  these  are  turned 
to  account  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  birds  com- 
posing the  flock.  They  wheel,  close,  open  out,  rise  and 
descend,  as  if  each  were  obeying  a  commander,  and  all  thiB 
is  done  with  the  most  marvellous  precision  while  the  flock 
is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace  high  in  air.  At  times  it  may 
extend  in  a  long  and  nearly  straight  thread ;  suddenly  an 
undulation  is  visible  along  the  line,  and,  in  a  moment,  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  thin  and  smoke-like  cloud  :  another 
moment,  and  it  is  a  dense  and  almost  perfect  globe  t ;  then, 
possibly  having  preserved  this  appearance  for  a  perceptibly 
longer  time,  it  becomes  pear-shaped  and,  in  another 
instant,  assumes  a  spiral  figure;  an  instant  after,  it  has 
spread  out  like  a  sheet,  and  its  members  are  seen  streaming 
softly  along  the  ground,  perhaps  to  alight  or  perhaps  onoe 

*  Mr.  Bsll'h  iltncription,  originBlt}'  pnbii^eil  in  '3a<uid«n'  NewaUttcr'  (March 
2Stb,  134fi),  hu  been  raprinUd  in  full  b;  Tbompun.  Mr.  Mon  <]877)  infonna 
the  Editor  thM  for  tbe  lut  fonr  jrcira  thu  Starlings  bare  not  nmrt«d  to  this 
rooit,  and  tbat  for  some  time  1>«rore  tb«y  niwd  to  come  onl<i  >t  unMctain  inler- 
vbIh,  al«entiDg  ttieniselvee  far  perhaps  two  or  tbr«  yean  and  then  returning. 

t  Gilbert  White  tjt  "Starlings  lu  it  vem  swim  along." 

t  StxiiDorDin  generi  propriom  calervitim  Tolare,  et  qaoilun  jA\m  orba  tit- 
rumagi,  omniboa  in  medium  oginen  tendenlibin.  —  C.  Plinii  Nat  UUt.  x.  24. 
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more  to  mount  aloft  and  circle  as  before.  These  perform- 
ances are  varied  also  by  the  flock  becoming  momentarily 
inyisible  or  partly  so,  through  the  birds  as  they  wheel  turn- 
ing their  wings  edgeways  to  the  spectator's  eye,  and  then, 
on  a  calm  day,  the  noise  caused  by  the  sudden  change  of 
direction  will  reach  his  ear  from  the  distance  like  the  rum- 
bling sound  of  a  heavy  carriage  on  a  hard  road.  Few  things 
of  the  kind  are  more  entertaining  than  to  watch  a  flock  of 
Starlings  as  they  rise  with  the  Books,  Daws  or  Lapwings 
in  whose  company  they  may  be.  While  the  Lapwings 
slowly  marshal  themselves  into  their  accustomed  forma- 
tion, or  the  Books  and  Daws,  with  not  much  more  speed, 
betake  themselves  skyward  after  some  uncertain  beating  of 
the  air,  the  organization  of  the  Starlings  seems  to  be  perfect 
from  the  moment  they  leave  the  ground,  and  they  shoot 
ahead  of  and  across  the  flight  of  the  larger  birds ;  or,  wheel- 
ing round,  pass  through  the  comparatively  unformed  ranks 
without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  their  own  array — ^now 
on  this  side,  now  on  that — and,  returning,  should  the  alarm 
prove  needless,  perhaps  to  the  spot  whence  they  had  risen, 
resume  feeding  as  busily  as  ever,  long  before  their  incon- 
gruous associates  have  been  able  to  judge  of  the  probable 
danger  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  sagacity. 

In  winter  comparatively  few  Starlings  are  left  in  most 
parts  of  the  interior  of  England.  Even  about  midsummer, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  some  begin  to  cross  the  sea,  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  ordinary  habit  of  this  species  to 
move  westward  as  autumn  approaches.  The  regularity  of 
its  appearance  at  that  season  in  Wales,  Cornwall  and 
Ireland  was  observed  long  ago,  before  it  had  become,  as  it 
now  is,  more  plentiful  as  a  resident  in  those  parts ;  but 
even  at  the  present  day  the  influx  of  large  flocks  from  the 
eastward  is  very  evident.  In  like  manner,  as  the  experience 
of  oar  lighthouse-keepers  tells  us,*  we  receive  great  addi- 
tions from  the  Continent  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Most  of 
the  strangers,  no  doubt,  pass  on,  but  many  tarry  for  a  time 

•  Excepting  perhaps  Skylarks,  no  birds  are  more  frequently  attracted  to  the 
lanterns  than  Starlings. 
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aud  join  the  majovity  of  our  home-bred  birds  in  tbeii  sea- 
side resorts  or  along  the  hanks  of  lidai  rivera.  In  such 
places  marine  auimaU,  and  especially  crustaceans,  furnish 
much  of  their  food,  and  to  obtain  it  they  examine  the  heaps 
of  washed-up  seaweed  or  turn  over  the  stones  with  their 
bill.  The  minority  which  stay  about  their  own  home  ore, 
during  bard  frost,  driven  to  great  extremity,  and,  pinched 
with  hunger,  depend  chiefly  on  what  may  be  got  iu  sheep- 
folds  and  cattle-lairs  ;  but,  when  the  weather  permits,  they 
assiduously  fullow  the  plough  and  in  the  pastures,  beside 
the  grubs  of  Tipulre  so  constantly  present,  there  is  ofleu 
a  good  stor^  of  food  accessible,  except  in  time  of  snow, 
under  dried  cowdung.  With  the  first  indications  of 
returning  spring  our  Starlings  hasten  to  their  old  breediug- 
quai-ters  and  await  the  arrival  of  that  glad  season.' 

The  Starling  is  now  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  On  the  Scottish  mainland  it  used  to  be 
comparatively  scarce,  and  it  was  rare  iu  the  southern  and 
midland  counties  even  when  MacgiUivray  wrote.  Mr.  Gray 
says  that  its  appearance  in  the  cultivated  districts  was  on 
event  so  recent  as  to  have  excited  universal  attention.  Bat 
at  present  there  are  few  if  any  counties  iu  which  it  does 
not  regularly  breed  more  or  leas  plentifully,  and  it  seems  to 
have  always  frequented  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coast,  and  to 
have  lieen  especially  abundant  in  the  Hebrides,  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  iu  all  of  which  it  occupies  tlie  same  haunts  as  the 
Roek-Dovs  and  the  Cormorant.  Of  Wales  (though  infor- 
mation is  far  less  precise)  and  Cornwall,  much  the  same 
may  be  averred  (Zool.  p.  3045  and  s.e.  pp.  187,  455) ;  but 

■  In  Ihui  ftttemptiDg  lo  trace  the  Starling'*  Ufa  the  Editor,  lieaiilel  bla  awn 
obMmlion,  hn  l«eii  aniUtei]  hj  informalion  from  ■oan««  iu  too  namcroas  to 
meetiaa.  Noae  of  thsu,  hovsTcr,  excels  the  itJininblB  acuiiiat  pten  ia 
Stanloj'l  'PamilUr  Bialorj  of  Birds',  which  prOTee  itg  uutiiar  lo  bmic  been 
NDiuriMHwd  am  t,u  accarale  obsener  and  faithtal  nnrmlor  when  o|i|>ortntiitj 
allowed  him.  But  It  muit  Le  rcincmlwrol  ihnt,  ihuu|{h  one  of  Iha  list  chaplen 
of  ornilholDgieal  biDgruphf  urer  written,  It  hnd  pnitemeill;  Imta  local  loope,  its 
uuiie  being  laid  at  Alderle;  in  Chnhirt:.  In  the  foregoing  pnraenpht  tbcN  haa 
hc«n  no  intention  of  copying  that  inimitable  mmonnl,  bat  it  rtuinot  hare  tailsd 
to  aSect  the  Rlitor  in  writing  them,  an  from  l^oyliuod  he  hu  known  it  idmott 
b;  heart,  and  indeed  it  ia  one  (hit  uo  lover  of  l>iidn  wbo  hiu  read  it  (tnu  Target. 
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it  is  still  a  rare  bird  in  sammer.  With  regard  to  Ireland, 
according  to  Thompson,  it  is  common  and  breeds  in  many 
parts  of  the  island,  but  investigation  of  the  eyidence  offered 
by  him  (in  great  detail)  and  other  Irish  naturalistSy  espe- 
cially Mr.  Blake  Knox,  shews  that  its  breeding-places  there 
are  still  few  and  far  between,  that  from  most  districts  it 
disappears  altogether  in  spring,  and  that  it  is  only  abun- 
dant in  winter — ^regularly  arriving  in  the  north,  as  first 
observed  by  Templeton,  in  autumn,  though  it  has  been 
known  to  immigrate  at  midsummer  (Zool.  p.  9211). 

The  Starling  is  stated  by  Prof.  Keinhardt  to  have  once 
strayed  to  Greenland.  In  the  Faeroes  it  is  resident  and  the 
native  race  of  those  islands  can  generally  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  our  own.  In  Norway  it  occurs,  but  not  very 
plentifully,  so  high  as  the  Lofodens,  and  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly observed  at  Tromso  in  spring  and  autumn,  while  it 
has  twice  been  obtained  in  East  Finmark.  In  Sweden  it  is 
unknown  to  the  north  of  about  lat.  64"^  N.  It  appears  in 
the  western  and  southern  provinces  of  Finland,  throughout 
Eussia,  to  the  southward  of  lat.  60''  N.  and  thence  across 
Siberia,  at  a  somewhat  lower  elevation,  to  Lake  Baikal,  but 
its  limits  are  not  defined  with  any  certainty  by  Dr.  Badakoff  *• 
The  asserted  extension  of  its  range  to  China  and  Japan  is 
very  doul)tful,  but  it  is  found  in  Northern  India,  and  even 
near  Calcutta.  Some  ornithologists  have  considered  the 
Indian  bird  to  form  a  distinct  species,  but  most  authorities 
deny  its  validity.  In  Cashmere  and  Persia,  however, 
there  is  a  Starling,  Stumus  humii,  which  seems  to  differ 
constantly  from  the  common  species,  and  so  likewise  in 
Armenia,  where  is  found  a  form  distinguished  as  S. 
purpurascens ;  but  our  S,  vulgaris  probably  occurs  as  well 
in  all  these  countries — certainly  in  Persia.  It  also  visits 
Asia  Minor f,  Palestine,  Arabia  and  Egypt,  in  winter.     At 

*  Hand -Atlas  der  geographischcn  Aasbreitung  der  in  earo[t&uchen  Rataland 
nistendeii  Viigel.    Fol.  Moskau  :  1876. 

t  The  Marchese  Oratio  Antinori  estimated  a  ilock  he  saw  in  January,  18S8, 
crossing  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  to  contain  2,500,000  birds  (Jonrn.  fiir  Orn.  1858, 
p.  481)). 
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the  same  season  it  appears  regularly  in  Mauritania,  the 
Canaries  and  Madeira,  though  it  does  not  breed  there  as  it 
does  in  the  Azores,  where  it  is  common  and  resident.  To 
P(»tagal,  Spain,  Southern  France,  Italy,  Turkey  and  Greece, 
M  well  as  the  Mediterranean  islands,  it  is  a  more  or  less 
ibnndant  winter-visitant,  but  in  most  if  not  all  of  these 
countries  its  place  as  a  resident  is  taken  by  the  nearly  allied 
Bpeeies  S.  unicolor.  Throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  it  is 
generaUy  common,  though  with  some  scattered  exceptions, 
u  for  instance,  according  to  Dr.  Borggreve,  part  of  Upper 
Silesia.  In  some  places  it  has  been  induced  to  take  up 
its  quarters  by  accommodating  it  with  nest-boxes,  and 
Mr.  Dresser  says  that  in  Russia  he  found  many  villages  so 
supplied ;  the  people  knowing  the  great  seiTices  it  renders 
to  their  crops,  and  especially  in  ridding  the  oak-forests  of 
the  injurious  Tortrix  viridana.  Holland  seems  by  all 
sccoonts  to  be  the  country  in  which  the  Starling  is  most 
onmerous.* 

The  adult  male  in  summer  has  the  bill  yellow,  light  blue 

^ the  base:  the  irides  brown f:  almost  the  whole  plumage 

Wtck,  but  brilliantly  shot  with  purple,  green  and,  in  some 

P^rts,  with  steel-blue,  according  to  the  reflection  of  the  light ; 

^e  feathers  of  the  hind  head,  nape  and  upper  parts  gene- 

'*'ly,  tipped  with  white  or  pale  buff,  in  the  form  of  trian- 

^W  spots;  wing-  and  tail-quills  greyish-black,  partially  shot 

^Ui  like  brilliant  hues  on  the  outer  web,  and  edged  with  light 

'^dish-brown  :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  dark  reddish-brown. 

tlie  whole  length  is  eight   inches  and  a  half ;  the  wing 
'tojxi.  the  carpal  joint,  five  inches  and  one-eighth  :  the  first 

P^nxHTj  about  half  an  inch  in  length. 

After  the  autumnal  moult  the  feathers  of  the  whole  of 

^®    head,  and  of  the  lower  parts   generally,  are   broadly 

i»^     ^be  Starling  has  been  taken  to  New  Zealand,  where  it  will  donbtleas  aid  in 
Extinction  of  the  original  avifauna.    The  bitter  taste  of  its  flesh  has  long 


^        notorioQP,  bat  this  does  not  hinder  the  bird  from  being  served  at  foreign 
_^*^%  IS  a  "  Orire'\  in  anticipation  of  the  season  when  Thrushes  are  abundant. 
^bcgilliYray  says  he  has  seen  the  iris  yellowish,  and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
that  several  exotic  species  of  Sturnidoi  have  wbite  or  bright  yellow  eyes. 
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tipped  witli  white  or  pale  buff,  in  the  form  of  arrow-h 
the  triangular  spota  on  the  npper  parts  being  larger,  Thesa  j 
are  carried  through  the  winter,  but  gradually  diminish  in  j 
size  aa  spring  comes  on,  so  that  those  ou  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  lower  parts  generall}',  disappear  almost  entirely  before  tho  | 
following  summer.  In  autumn  and  wiuter  also  the  bill  is  J 
dusky  hoi-n-colouT,  which  brightens  into  yellow  ou  the  approach  I 
of  spring.  Whether  any  other  change  takes  place  as  tha  I 
bird  grows  older  may  well  be  doubted. 

The  female  is  vei^  similar  to  the  male,  but  her  plnmaga  I 
is  rather  less  brilliant,  and  the  terminal  spots  are  generally  I 
larger  and,  especially  in  spring  and  summer,  move  numerona  J 
— not  being  worn  off  to  the  same  extent :  the  bill  also  does  | 
not  assume  the  same  bright  yellow. 

The  young  of  the  year,  before  the  first  moult,  is  of  an  J 
uniform    greyish-brown    above ;    the   wing-   and    tatl-quilla  1 
edged  with  light  rnfouB-brown  ;    the  throat  dull  white,  and  J 
the  breast  and   belly  clouded  with  white :    the   bill  dusky   i 
hom-colour,  with  the  gape  yellow :   legs  and  toes  much   as 
in   the    adult   but    more    dusky.      In  this  stage  it  ia  the 
"  Solitary  Thrush"  of  Montagu*,  Bewick  and  Knapp.     As 
the  nestling  plumage  is  lost  that  of  the  adult  appears  in 
patches,  presenting  a  curious  mixture. 

*  MonUiea'B  ipecimen  i>  in  tlic  Britiib  Mukiiiu,  anil  Iwvvs  no  doiilit  on  tba  | 
nwtler.     The  rwl  "  Solitarj  Tlitntb  ■',  Montimln  csnnat,  is  a  vsry  flifferenl  bird 
(aee  roJ.  i.  ]>i>|Ee  295). 
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Pabtob  boseub  (LimueuB*) 

THE  ROSE-COLOURED  STARLING. 

Pastor  roaeus. 

FiBTuK,  Ttmminclf.—Biil  moilumte.  mnrei  abovu,  ulnJght  beneath,  cnrti- 
preHWil,  the  Djiper  iDandibio  ni>lcbed  and  ilightly  decarred.  Nuntiilii  bunl, 
Ulvral,  oval,  pfkrtl;  clowcl  by  s  in«iubnuie  covered  with  ainnll  fesUieis.  Qapi 
angular,  and  free  from  briatlia.  Peiithera  on  the  urovo  |iaiii[ed  and  slongnted, 
fonnini;  ■  cretit  Winp  long,  the  fint  priniitrj  *ery  short,  the  kcoqiI  and  thu 
third  nearlj  eqaal  and  the  longnL  Tul  mnderale,  rectiien  atraisht.  Tanna 
acutiltatd  in  (lont,  tuvered  at  the  niles  bj  &n  indiatinctJj  diiided  plate,  forming 
a  sharp  ridge  behind.      Cluwa  oonsidiirallj  curved. 

The  Robb-colodred  Starlino  was  first  noticed  as  Britieb 
by  Eilwards,  who,  in  1742,  took  his  ri^prcsentatioQ  from 
a  Bpecimen  killed  at  Norwood,  nnd  preserved  at  a  coffee- 
bouse  in  Chelsea,  where,  he  Hays,  he  "bad  liberty  to  draw 
it."  Soon  after  he  mentioned  another  which  was  shot  in 
June  1747  hy  Mr.  Roger  North  of  Roiigliam  in  Norfolk. 
Lathnm  in  1783  nnnounced  thttt  a   third  example,  shot  at 


,,  I.,  H2(1S 


'..  KM.  K-t.  12,  i.  p.  291  (1TH0). 
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Grantham,  was  in  Banks's  possession,  and  that  he  was  in- 
formed of  one  or  more  being  shot  almost  every  season  near 
Ormskirk.  In  1796,  Shaw  figured  the  species,  stating  that 
an  example  had  been  shot  the  year  before  in  Oxfordshire. 

The  increased  attention  paid  to  ornithology  daring  the 
present  century  shews  that  this  beautiful  creature  has 
occurred  more  or  less  often  in  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
English  counties*,  and  that  its  appearance,  though  to  some 
extent  irregular  in  point  of  season  and  place,  may  probably 
be  an  annual  event.  The  majority  of  instances,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  recorded  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  king- 
dom, but  the  bird  has  not  unfrequently  been  obtained  in  the 
extreme  west — near  the  Land's  End  and  in  the  Scilly  Isles, 
while  it  has  been  also  met  with  both  in  South  and  North 
Wales.  According  to  Thompson  it  has  visited  all  quarters 
of  Ireland,  including  the  range  of  the  most  western  counties, 
the  latter  assertion  being  supported  by  details  of  its  capture 
on  the  Isles  of  Arran  in  Galway  Bay,  and,  three  or  four 
times,  in  Kerr}*.  In  Scotland,  says  Mr.  Gray,  it  has  occurred 
in  almost  every  county  from  Wigtownshire  to  Shetland,  but 
he  has  not  heard  of  its  appearance  in  any  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides.  Its  visits  to  the  British  Islands  usually  take 
place  between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  end  of  August, 
but  it  has  several  times  been  noticed  so  early  as  May — once 
even  (Nat.  1853,  p.  156)  on  the  3d  of  that  month  f,  and  so 
late  as  October  (Zool.  p.  5320),  while  an  example  is  said 
(Zool.  p.  5203)  to  have  lingered  to  December  20th.  Emi- 
nently gregarious  as  this  bird  is  known  to  be  where  it  is 
abundant,  it  has  been  seldom  seen  in  this  country  accom- 
panied by  any  of  its  own  species,  and  when  it  visits  us  it  has 
to  forego  its  social  habits  or  to  indulge  them  by  joining  a 
flock  of  common  Starlings.     Specimens  taken  here  are  quite 

*  Those  in  which  no  record  of  its  appearance  has  been  found  are  Berkf, 
Gloucester,  Hercfonl,  Warwick,  Hunts,  Northampton,  Rutland,  Leicester,  Staf- 
ford, Cheshire  and  Westmoreland,  but  its  recognition  in  these  counties  sooner 
or  later  is  doubtless  to  be  expect^]. 

f  There  is  a  record  (Zool.  p.  2598),  hardly  to  be  decme<l  satisfactory,  of  its 
occurrence  in  Oxfonlshire  in  February,  1838.  If  there  be  noeiTor  the  example 
may  have  l>een  one  that  had  wintered  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
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as  often  in  full  plumage  as  not,  and  considering  the  early 
time  at  which  some  of  them  bo  frequently  arrive  it  may  be 
concluded  that  they  have  strayeil  from  their  comradea  while 
seeking  a  breeding-place  and,  overshooting  their  mark,  have 
continued  that  north-westerly  conrse  which  seems  natural 
to  them  in  the  spring  of  the  year  *.  Many  of  the  examples 
obtained  in  the  British  Islands  have  been  observed  feeding 
on  cherries  or  other  fruits,  but  as  with  the  rest  of  its  family 
insects,  and  especially  locusts  and  grasshoppers,  form  its 
chief  sustenance.  In  a  general  way,  and  with  certain  impor- 
tant pecnliarities  to  be  presently  noticed,  it  greatly  resembles 
our  Starling  in  habits,  but  Saxby  remarks  that  the  actions  of 
a  young  bird,  which  he  watched  for  some  three  hours  among 
a  flock  of  Starlings,  differed  slightly  from  those  of  its  asso- 
ciates. It  did  not  instinctively  follow  all  their  motions  in 
flight — as  indeed  may  have  been  natural  in  a  stranger — and 
seemed  to  procare  its  food  on  the  surface,  in  a  careless  way, 
without  boring  the  ground  for  it  as  they  did.  It  ran  with 
greater  speed,  carrying  its  body  more  horizontally,  and  often 
stood  on  a  stone  or  other  elevation.  Its  note  was  a  little 
like  a  Starling's  but  less  harsh. 

Long  known  as  this  bird  has  beenf.  Httle  until  of  late 
years  was  ascertained  of  its  mode  of  propagation.  It  Lad 
been  supposed  to  breed  occasionally  in  Italy,  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  bnt  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these  the 
eridence  is  admittedly  imperfect,  and  in  regard  fo  the  two 
last  Dr.  StiJlker  maintains  (Bericht  n.s.w.  St,  Gall,  naturw. 
Gesellsch.  1874-75,  pp.  283,  284)  that  such  as  he  was  able 
to  cite  is  worthless.  He  however  omits  mention  of  three 
instances  recorded  hy  Lord  Lilford  <i^ool.  p.  291)8),  who  was 
in  1850  shewn,  by  Dr.  Linder  of  Geneva,  eggs  said  to  have 

*  Mr.  Qmj,  on  tlis  nntbarit;  of  Mr.  Jolin  Wilmn,  ujs  IbU  in  WtO  the  Iiinl 
Atlem|itvd  u  brceil  hmt  Metblick  in  Abeniceiishira,  Int  «ln>ii|{»r  CTidnnce  is 
ncnlnl  (or  tbe  iiwtptuice  of  (he  nlitemrnt. 

t  It  tetmg  to  have  been  lirat  docribcd  and  fignml  b;  Aldn»andi,  wbo, 
althouitb  the  l.irdc«t«hen  of  bu  couiilrj  called  it  »  S«r»-SUu-riiig.  thonght  it  wm 
rather  a  Thrush,  nod  u  other  vriUn,  chiefl;  relying  ou  tbe  abftpn  nf  it*  bill, 
<u)ii!idcr«>l  it  to  be.  KoiiMli  appcBM  to  bitre  been  the  tint  iiaturaliit  who 
reterreii  it  W  the  aiiirling».  iind  there  i-.iii  It  no  .loulit  he  wm  rJKbl. 
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been  taken  from  a  nest  near  that  town,  and  some  credit  mast 
be  given  to  this  assertion,  though  the  cases,  as  will  appear, 
were  certainly  abnormal.     In  1888  a  valaable  acconnt  of 
this  bird*s  habits,  as  observed  by  Alexander  von  Nordmann 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Russian  dominions,  was  communicated 
to  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  (Bull.  Sc.  v.  pp.  1-18). 
He  was  persuaded  that  it  must  frequently,  though  not  annu- 
ally, breed  in  societies  near  Odessa,  but  at  that  time  he  had 
not  known  of  a  single  nest,  nor  was  it  until  six  years  later 
that  he  fell  in  with  any  of  its  communities,  an  interesting 
description  of  which  he  shortly  after  supplied  to  the  same 
Academy  (Bull.  Phys.-Math.  iv.  pp.  98-102).     For  some 
few  years  past  the  Rose-coloured  Starling  had  only  visited 
the  South  of  Russia  in  small  numbers,  but  in  April  1844 
huge  flocks  made  their  appearance,  covering  the  pastures  by 
day  and  at  even  collecting  ^dth  outcries  to  roost  on  the  trees. 
Most  of  the  birds  were  already  paired,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  or  the  beginning  of  May,  they  took  possession  of 
every  wall  or  heap  of  stones  that  offered  a  chink  for  the  nest, 
which  was  composed  of  sticks,  straws,  wool,  pieces  of  bast 
and  the  like,  assiduously  gathered  by  both  cock  and  hen  and 
formed  into  a  largish,  round,  bowl-shaped  structure,  neither 
firm  nor  very  neat.     Stone-quarries  also  were  equally  inha- 
bited, and  all  this  not  only  close  to  Odessa,  but  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  Government  of  Cherson  so  abundant  were 
the  birds  that  the  boys  collected  their  eggs  by  the  capful. 
These  were  in  number  from  six  to  nine,  but  generally  six  or 
seven  in  each  nest,  and  it  was  thought  that  some  birds  had 
laid  twice.     So  soon  as  the  broods  were  flown  they  repaired 
to  the  nearest  gardens,  where  they  clustered  on  the  trees  by 
thousands,  while  their  parents  fed  them  with  locusts  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  steppes,  and  these  assemblages  were 
scenes  of  the  greatest  noise  and  confusion  imaginable.     As 
the  old  birds  arrived  with  their  bill  distended  .with  food  and 
sought    their    own    offspring,   the   young    indiscriminately 
snatched   it  from  them.     Of  their  numbers  some  estimate 
may  be  formed   from  the  fact  that  one  particular  garden 
at  Taschina,  about  50  versts  from  Odessa,  contained  1500 
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trees,  on  each  of  which  were  perched  several  dozens  of 
young  birds,  while  miinj  hundredB  sat  on  the  larger  trees, 
in  the  tops  of  which  all  rooated  at  night.  In  this  garden 
the  birds  remained  about  ten  days  and  then  dispersed. 

In  the  sniumer  of  1856  the  Marchese  Oratto  Antinori  had 
as  ample  an  opportunity  of  observing  one  of  these  wonderful 
breeding- assemblages  near  Smyrna.  Large  flocks  of  the 
birds  appeai-ed  about  May  15th,  and  others  continued  to 
arrive  until  June  5th,  soon  after  which  it  became  evident 
that  they  were  breeding  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  not 
however  until  June  27th.  that  he,  with  HeiT  GonzenbacL, 
obtained  any  eggs.  On  the  30th  those  gentlemen  ascended 
the  bills  above  the  village  of  Boumabut  (the  gardens  of 
wbicb  were  full  of  these  Starlings — both  old  and  young,  for 
many  of  the  latter  had  already  left  the  nest)  when  they 
found  eveiy  stone  covered  with  the  droppings  of  the  birds, 
while  higher  up  an  extent  of  rock  for  200  square  yards 
looked  as  though  lime-washed.  On  this  spot  says  the  first 
of  these  observers  (Nanmannia,  1856,  p.  407)  "  the  nests 
were  by  thousands,  some  quite  open  and  uncovered,  others 
80  hidden  under  blocks  of  stone  that  these  needed  turning 
to  examine  them ;  some  were  at  the  depth  of  about  a  foot, 
others  could  not  be  reocbed  by  the  arm.  The  nests  were  so 
close  together  that  they  often  touched.  They  were  built 
without  any  skill,  for  the  bird  was  content  with  a  deepening 
scraped  in  the  soil,  in  which  were  to  be  found  some  dry 
straws  or  leaves  of  the  agnocasta,  and  very  seldom  a  border 
of  grass-stalks :  I  saw  several  in  which  the  eggs  lay  on  the 
bare  ground."  Around  was  evidence  of  the  destruction 
caused  by  various  four-footed  foes,  from  jackals  to  rats, 
which  preyed  ou  old  and  young  oliko,  while  snakes  probably 
took  toll  indefinitely  of  the  eggs. 

But  what  must  have  been  in  several  respects  a  still 
more  remarkable  visitation  has  been  recounted  by  Sig.  de 
Betta  (Atti  de]  B.  Istituto  veneto,  ser.  V.  ii.),  as  occurring 
at  VillafrancR  in  the  province  of  Verona.  In  the  afternoon 
of  Jane  3d,  1875,  a  flock  of  abont  twenty  hirds  alighted 
on   the  high  rains  of  the   castle  at   that   place,  and  was 
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presently  followed  by  another  of  about  an  hnndred,  which 
by  their  cries  attracted  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants. 
Later  in  the  evening  there  arrived  many  thousands  more, 
which  joined  the  first  comers  and  at  dusk  all  dispersed  in 
numerous  troops  over  the  country.  Before  daybreak  the 
next  morning,  however,  the  people  were  awakened  by  the  cries 
of  some  12,000  or  14,000  Bose-coloured  Starlings  which  met 
at  the  castle,  and  completely  took  possession  of  it,  ejecting, 
after  a  sharp  struggle,  the  other  birds  which  were  its  ordi- 
nary occupants,  and,  since  its  walls  did  not  even  then  afford 
sufficient  accommodation,  overflowed  to  the  neighbouring 
housetops.  The  new  arrivals  at  once  set  to  work  clearing 
out  the  rubbish  from  the  holes  and  fissures  they  had  thus 
gained,  and,  that  done,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  they 
began  to  build  their  own  nests  of  twigs,  straws,  hay  and 
other  dry  plants,  leaving  a  hollow,  Uned  with  roots,  leaves, 
moss  and  feathers,  in  the  middle  for  the  eggs.  The  next  few 
days  were  occupied  by  constant  strife  for  sites,  and  fierce 
contests  between  the  males,  who  shewed  however  the  most 
ardent  attachment  to  their  partners,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
17tli  that  Sig.  de  Betta  (who  made  several  visits  to  Villa- 
franca  at  this  interesting  period)  was  able  to  ascertain  that 
eggs,  five  or  six  in  number,  were  laid;  yet  by  July  10th 
the  young,  having  been  most  assiduously  fed  \iith  locusts  by 
their  parents,  were  fledged,  so  that  some  were  able  to  take 
flight  with  their  parents  on  the  12th.  On  the  14th  all  the 
remainder  were  seen  to  depart,  and  Villafranca  to  the  great 
regret  of  its  inhabitants  was  absolutely  deserted  by  its 
unusual  visitors.  Large  numbers  of  the  young  were,  how- 
ever, taken  alive  and  a  brisk  traffic  in  them  sprang  up,  but 
it  was  observed  that  they  did  not  live  long  in  confinement. 
The  old  cocks  were  also  netted  in  the  neighbourhood,  while 
they  were  gathering  food  for  their  sitting  mates,  to  such  an 
extent  as  visibly  to  reduce  their  numbers.  Their  song  is 
described  by  Sig.  de  Betta  as  being  a  continuous  babble, 
mixed  ^ith  harsh  and  disagreeable  notes.  The  cry  of  the 
hens  is  equally  stridulous  and  peevish.  Both  are  begun 
early  in  the  morning,  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  renewed 
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at  intervals  after  feeding,*  The  egga  are  of  a  gloasy  french- 
white,  with  a  very  faint  tinge  of  bluisli-gieen  or  groeuiBb- 
blue,  and  measure  from  1'1'2  to  1'08  by  from  '85  to  -SI  in. 

The  foregoiDg  paragraphs  will  perhaps  have  sufficiently  set 
forth  the  more  rcmnrkahle  facts  in  the  propagation  of  ibis 
bird,  but  we  must  Ijear  in  mind  that  if  its  wonderfnl 
irruptions  talte  place  yearly  tbey  are  not  constantly  directed 
to  any  one  aijot.  Thus,  as  will  have  been  inferred,  its 
appearance  in  Southern  RoKsia  is  extremely  irregular,  and 
near  Smyrna,  though  it  has  more  than  once  bred  there  since 
1856,  even  ornithologists  like  Dr.  Kriiper  and  Mr.  Seebobm 
have  failed  to  find  its  nests,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of 
large  flocks  in  tbe  vicinity  ;  while  such  an  invasion  as  that  of 
Villafranca  may  confidently  be  asserted  to  have  never  before 
been  witnessed  in  Italy.  So  too  we  have  Mr.  Burkley's 
toBtiraony  t  that  it  only  comes  abundantly  to  Bulgaria  in  some 
years,  and  tlien  takes  up  its  quarters  in  heaps  of  stones  or, 
as  in  1867,  when  Mr.  A.  Cnllen  obtained  its  eggs,  in  a  railway- 
cutting.  Messrs.  Elwes  and  Buckley  saw  the  breeding- 
place  of  a  large  colony  at  Molcbova  in  the  Dohrndja  in 
1S69,  and  it  has  been  said  to  breed  occasionally  iu  the 
Cyclades.  One  circumstance  concerning  its  settlements  is 
too  curious  to  be  omitted  here.  Wlienever  the  species  has 
pitched  in  full  force  on  a  place,  the  surrounding  district 
has  been  either  simultaneously  or  not  long  after  ravaged 
by  locusts,  which  are  eagerly  sought  by  it,  not  only  as  food 
(though  that  is  doubtless  tbe  principal  object)  but,  as 
several  independent  witnosaes  aver,  that  it  may  kill  them. 
The  connexion  of  the  two  apparitions  has  been  repeatedly 
discussed,  and  it  has  been  often  assumed  that  tbe  birds  have 
followed  the  insects.     Dr.  Stolker  however  shews  (lac.  c'U.) 

'  An  Kngliab  tnnnl&tion  of  tbe  moat  irngKirtaiil  p*rt  of  Sig.  ile  B«tta'i  memoir 
bubeeDpuliliibnl  in  thf  'Zoologist'  for  1S78  (p.  16),  sd*!  one  \>j  Ut.  MnUr 
of  the  M>rL-heBe  0.  AntiDori't  pitper  apiiCBml  in  ifac  ume  joDrnil  for  I8r>7 
(p.  nils).  A  French  vcnion  of  Von  Nordmsun'a  liret  cuBunnBiontiDU  wm  pub- 
liidinl  in  DMDulor*  '  VojBgr  dvu  I*  Ruiwia  M6riilion«1e '  (iii.  p.  307),  whrncc 
All  ilMtmot  of  it  h»  been  given  by  Mr.  DrsBer,  bat  hia  (coon-l  uid  (>erbfti>s  uiut 
vaJaable  irlicle  wbuik  1«  b«ve  b«n  otCTlo^ikoil  hy  niiiil 

+  BulfBiriii,  Sc.      Bj  il.  C,  tinrkl^r.      I^mlon  :  18' 
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that  is  not  the  case,  for  the  former  are  generally  the  first  to 
arrive  and  he  wisely  concludes  that  additional  observation  is 
needed  to  explain  the  mutual  relation  of  the  events.  Another 
matter  worthy  of  further  attention  is  the  fact  that  these  birds 
have  been  frequently  observed  to  affect  trees  or  shrubs  bear- 
ing rose-coloured  flowers — ^as  Nerium  oleander  and  Robinia 
viscoaa — among  the  blossoms  of  which,  so  like  in  tint  to  part 
of  their  own  plumage,  they  may  easily  escape  notice. 

That  these  nomadic  hordes  visit  Asia  Minor  and  Europe 
from  the  east  is  unquestionable.  In  Africa  the  species  is 
unknown  save  as  a  rare  straggler  to  Egypt  or  Algeria.  In 
Palestine  its  appearance,  though  often  in  large  numbers,  is 
very  uncertain.  Of  its  movements  further  eastward  we 
have  little  continuous  knowledge  till  we  reach  India,  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  it  regularly  appears,  generally  in 
the  cold  weather,  but  to  this  there  are  a  few  singular  local 
exceptions,  which  at  present  seem  inexplicable,  and  it  strays 
occasionally  to  Ceylon  and  the  Andamans.  Frequenting 
some  parts  of  the  country  in  myriads,  and  at  times  doing 
great  damage  to  the  grain-crops,  it  has  long  attracted  atten- 
tion, yet  hitherto  it  is  not  known  to  have  bred  there,  and 
the  prevalent  belief,  that  it  arrives  in  India  from  the  west- 
ward, is  probably  correct.  Yet  it  is  reported  by  Dr.  Severzov 
as  breeding  over  the  whole  of  Turkestan,  though  we  find  no 
evidence  of  its  occurrence  in  the  countries  immediately  west 
of  the  Indus  except  Mesopotamia,  the  north-western  comer 
of  Persia,  and  Armenia.  We  are  therefore  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  route  taken  by  the  flocks  which  visit  India. 

Returning  to  Europe  we  have  proof  of  its  irregular 
appearance  in  almost  every  country.  Apart  from  Southern 
Russia,  Turkey  and  Greece,  in  which  it  occurs  most  abun- 
dantly, flocks  of  from  one  hundred  or  more  occasionally 
shew  themselves  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  smaller  parties  at  rarer  intervals  penetrate 
further  northward  and  westward.  In  Russia  it  has  occurred 
at  Saratov,  and  single  birds  have  not  only  reached  Finland, 
but,  as  has  been  known  since  the  days  of  LinnsBUS,  even 
Lapland.     Several  examples   have  been  killed  in   Sweden, 
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though  none  are  recorded  in  Norway.  To  the  eonthward  its 
appearance  iu  Itnlj  has  been  already  noticed.  It  has  not 
uiifrequently  been  taken  at  Ttlalta  ;  in  Provence  it  occurs 
nearly  every  year,  and,  though  a  rare  visitant  to  Spnin,  has 
at  least  once  reached  Seville.  The  whole  number  of  recorded 
captnres  throughout  Europe  from  Switzerland  to  Denmark 
and  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Channel  is  by  no 
means,  however,  so  great  as  iu  the  British  Islands — a  fact 
probably  due  in  part  to  the  greater  publicity  given  to  such 
events  here  than  on  the  Continent,  and  in  part  also  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  generally  appearing  at  a  season  when  in 
most  countries  the  use  of  firearms  is  forbidden. 

In  the  adult  male  in  summer  the  bill  is  rose-coloured, 
cscept  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  where  it  is  almost 
black  :  irides  deep  red-brown  :  head,  neck  and  upper  tail- 
covcrts,  black,  glossed  with  violet-blue  ;  wing-coverts  black, 
with  glossy  redections  of  purplish-blue  and  green,  accord- 
ing as  the  light  strikes  them  ;  wing-  and  tail-qaills  black 
with  a  steel-blue  gloss ;  hack,  scapulars,  and  rump,  pale  rose- 
pi  uk  ;  chin  and  throat  parplish-black ;  breast,  sides  and 
abdomen,  rose-piuk  ;  inner  wing-coverts  greyish-black  edged 
with  rose-colour;  thighs  and  lower  tail-coverts  black:  legs 
and  toes  yellowish -brown  ;  claws  darker  brown. 

The  whole  length  is  eight  inches  and  a  half;  from  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  five  inches. 

The  adult  female,  at  the  same  time,  resembles  the  male, 
but  wants  the  bluck  patch  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  has  a 
shorter  crest,  and  less  bright  tints  ;  the  inner  wing-coverts 
and  lower  tail-coverts  are  generally  edged  with  dull  white. 

In  the  young  of  the  year,  the  hill  is  yellow  at  the  bafie, 
brown  along  the  culmen  and  at  the  point :  there  is  no  crest : 
the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  nearly  uniform  light  greyish- 
brown,  faintly  striped  on  the  top  of  the  head  with  a  deeper 
shade  ;  the  wings  and  tail  a  dark  brown,  the  feathers  edged 
with  dull  huffy-white;  chin  and  throat  dull  white,  the  latter 
with  indistinct  brown  atripes ;  the  rest  of  Ihe  lower  parts 
dull  bnffy-whitfl,  tinged  ou  the  flanks  with  ashy-hrown ; 
legs,  toes  and  claws,  brown. 
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Pyriihocorax  oraccldh   [LmnieuB*). 
THE  CHOUGH. 

Firgiltts  graciilm. 

rTRRHOCiiFiiiL,  THxHalt  t —Beik  ban),  alpintor,  comiireweil,  nrohed.  und 
poiiiW.  NoslritH  lional,  hiil'Jen  l>;  smkll,  closely-Bel  featben.  Win)^  long  ami 
gra<]u>leil  ;  first  prinmry  tnurh  Khortpr  limn  the  KCDnd,  uiil  filial  half  u  \ant 
ta  the  thinl,  the  fourth  the  longest.  Tiil  iieirly  even.  Feet  Btrong.  tamii 
longer  th»n  the  middle  toe.  to  which  the  out«r  toe  is  nnilei)  n»  Cu  u  iU  lirrt 
joist ;  elawa  strong  nnd  much  leaned. 

The  Chough  iu  England  is  not  a  common  bird,  and  is 
nowadajfi  almost  eitclnsively  confined  to  tho  nei^hliourbood 
of  llie  bolder  pni-tfl  of  the  Hea-eoast  of  the  southern  and 
western  counties,  where  it  inhabits  the  higher  cliffs,  though 
it  apparently  frequented  a  good  mauj  inland  localities  in 
former  times.     Merrett  in   16fi7  speaks  of  it  as  found  "  in 
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omnibuH  oris  maritimie  ii  Cornubia  ad  Doroberuiam*  ",  and 
there  is  poetical  aulliority,  at  least,  for  its  existence  near 
Dover  at  a  much  earlier  date.  Sbakeapear,  in  bis  well- 
known  description  of  the  celebrated  cliff  which  now  bears 
ilia  name,  says  in  reference  to  its  height : — 


ij  Leaf.  Act  U.  Sc  6. 
Gilbert  White  wrote  in  1773  that  these  birds  abonnded  and 
bred  ou  Beachy  Head,  and  in  all  the  cliffs  of  the  Suaeez 
coatit ;  but  both  in  that  connty  and  in  Kent  the  apeciea  is 
now  believed  to  be  extinct — indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  lost 
to  the  latter  in  Montagu's  time  (1802).  The  Author  has 
seen  it  on  the  highest  part  of  the  cliffs  between  Freshwater 
Gate  and  the  Needles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  its  habita- 
tion of  this  locality  at  present  seems  to  be  doubtful.  In 
the  Isle  of  Purbeck  a  few  pairs  still  remain  from  Studland 
to  Lulworth  Cove— Gadcliff  and  St.  Aiban's  Head  being 
their  stronghold.  Further  to  the  westward  iu  Dorset  the 
species  does  not  now  occur,  and  its  existence  on  the  south 
coast  of  Devon  is  questionable.  In  Cornwall,  though  very 
far  from  abundant,  it  in  more  numerous,  and  has  been  so 
long   associated   in   popular   estimation   with   that    ancient 

*  Meaning  do  doabt  Dovnr  ;  liut  it  ma;  be  noted  that  BDOtlii'r  Derobcmi», 
tberitjofCsDlfrbnrj,  bean  CboagliB  in  iUiriDB.  rennnnt intbeeditiona  of  bia 
'BiitJab  Zonlogjr',  pnbljiibed  in  17TS.  aid  tint  thej  irore  found  in  iimall  DDinLera 
on  Doter  Cliff,  "  where  tbcj  cams  bjaccidenl :"  a  pair  wnt  from  Coinwall  hiLVing 
"nc«|ie<),  nod  iloekecl  IbciK  roclu."  No  date  is  given,  bnt  ae  tbe  iHatago  ia  not 
in  bin  earlier  olitiona,  weniajr  inter  that  tho  event  wuareeonl.  Mcrrett'alciitinionj, 
wliirb  wan  ponililji  unknown  to  Psnnant,  iodacea  the  opinion  that  be  waa  uitin- 
fomied,  or  elee  Lbat  hia  atatenient  mien  to  a  mloration  of  the  epedea  to  ita  old 

f  The  vord  Chough  wu  Joubtleas  to  tome  extent  interchangeable  with  Daw 
in  !>haketiiear'a  time,  aa  it  ia  al  this  da;,  even  in  Cornwall.  Mcording  lo  infonna- 
tion  received  bj  the  Editor  (rani  Mr.  I),  8(«))heni,  of  Trevarnan.  But  that  the 
]ioet  waa  aiR|u>int«d  witb  the  pr«ient  apeciea  ia  giroved  \>y  the  epithet  "rnaaet' 
patvd  "  applied  tn  it  bj  him  in  another  place  (MiJanmiuer  Nigbt'i  Dream,  Act 
iii.  So.  S).  The  meaning  of  thia  ejiithet  hai  given  riie  lo  nn<h  ingenioui  dia- 
cnaaion,  but  the  late  Mr.  K.  T.  Bennett,  in  183S,  doubtleas  aupplied  it*  ln>B 
eiplanntion,  when  be  luggeetad  (ZdoI.  Jonm.  t,  p.  196)  that  the  correct  nailing 
i«  "  nia*et-|>atted  "  i.r.  "  red-footed  "  {patU  being  a  known  equivalent  of  loot), 
■nd  Ikia  view  baa  boen  adopted  bj  Hr.  Alilii  Wright  in  bis  reoent  edition  of  the 
plnj  (a»reodan  Vttm  Serio,  pp.  30,  I12i. 
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duchy,  that  the  prefix  "Cornish"  has  heen  very  generally 
applied  to  its  name.*  Upton,  a  canon  of  Salisbury,  whose 
heraldic  work,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  published  some  two  hundred  years  laterf,  speaks 
of  it  as  especially  found  in  Cornwall,  some  of  the  old  fEunilies 
of  which  (as  indeed  of  other  counties  also)  bore  it  in  their 
coat- armour.  Turner,  in  1544,  though  confounding  it  with 
its  yellow-billed  relation  {Pyrrhocorax  cdpinus)  mentioned 
Cornwall  as  the  only  locality  for  it  in  England,  as,  in  1586, 
did  Camden  (p.  73),  who  speaks  of  its  dangerons  and 
thieving  propensities — carrying  sticks  of  fire!  and  stealing 
money.  On  this  account  Carew  in  his  *  Survey  of  Cornwall  * 
(1602,  fol.  86)  termed  it  a  "  slaunder  "  of  that  county,  to 
which  it  was  peculiar — statements  repeated  by  Childrey,  in 
1661.^  Charleton  in  1668  (p.  68)  speaks  to  its  frequency  in 
Cornwall,  where,  he  adds,  it  was  also  called  "  Eillegrew  " — 
a  name  that  seems  to  have  become  extinct.  Borlase,  in  1758, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after  Willughby  and  Ray, 
is  less  credulous.  He  naturally  makes  the  most  of  the  bird, 
alleging  that  its  imputed  faults  are  really  due  to  the  Daw, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  refer  to  Upton,  as  above  quoted.  In 
Cornwall  now  it. is  Extremely  local  and  very  far  from  common, 
being  only  met  with  sparingly  in  certain  spots,  chiefly  in  the 
northern  coast,  yet  breeding,  or  attempting  to  breed,  there 
annually.  Dr.  Bullmore  says  that  some  years  ago  large 
numbers  used  to  be  caught  by  baited  steel-traps  on  the 
Perran  Sands.  On  the  north  coast  of  Devon  the  Chough  is 
said  still  to  have  a  few  resorts,  and  on  Lundy  Island  it  is 
reported  to  be  yet  numerous.  In  Somerset  a  few  of  this 
species  used  to  breed  regularly  near  Miuehead ;  but,  their 
nests  being,  says  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  one  year  destroyed  by 
some  masons,  the  birds  never  returned  to  their  old  quarters, 

*  This  usage  is  not  limited  to  English  authors.  Sibbald,  in  1684,  named  the 
bird  the  "  Cornwall  Kae  ",  and  that  is  all  he  says  about  it ;  but  he  has  *'  Comix, 
the  Chough''  as  well  (ii.  pt.  2,  p.  15). 

f  Nicolai  Vpton  de  studio  militari.     Ed.  Bisse,  Londini  :  1651,  fol.  p.  19i. 

X  The  bird's  red  bill  possibly  suggested  the  charge. 

§  The  Editor  finds  that  the  passage  before  quoted  (page  191)  from  this  author 
is  founded  on  Carew's  evidence  (op.  cit.  fol  25  verso). 
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and  the  Cliough'e  last  nppeariiucL'  in  that  coanty  was  at 
Bagborough,  quite  away  from  tlie  soa,  where,  in  April,  1868, 
a  pair  eeemed  disposed  to  build  iu  the  church-tower,  antil 
they  were  shot.  On  the  northern  shore  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  thence  round  Wales,  a  good  many  spots, 
chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Glamorgan,  Pembroke,  Anglesey, 
Flint  and  Denbigh,  appear  to  be  still  inhabited  by  the  Chough 
In  the  coanty  last  named,  Montagu  says  that  a  pair  had  bred 
for  many  years  on  the  ruins  of  a  castle  in  the  vale  of  Llan- 
gollen. Further  to  the  north  Mr.  Erockholea  stated,  in  1874, 
that  be  bad  some  years  before  met  with  a  flock  in  a  field  at 
Leasowe  in  Cheshire.  It  was  reported  to  Mr.  More  as  breed- 
ing occasionally  in  Westmoreland  and  regularly  in  Cumber- 
land, and  it  was  formerly  resident  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
particularly  its  southern  part  and  the  rock  called  the  Calf  of 
Man,  where  it  used  to  breed,  and  may  perhaps  still  do  so." 

In  Scotland,  aa  Mr.  Gray  well  remarks,  the  history  of  this 
bird  preeents  some  facta  worthy  of  notice.  Bishop  Leslie  in 
his  treatise  '  De  Origine  &c,  Scotorum '  published  in  1578 
(Ed.  1675,  p.  17)  stated  that  it  bred  iu  hia  time  between 
St.  Abb's  Head  nud  Fast  Castle,  where,  according  to  Dr.  G. 
Johnston,  in  1832,  Mr.  A.  Baird  found  it  so  doing  (Hist. 
Berw.  Nat.  Club,  i.  p.  6).  Tumbull,  in  1867,  supposed  that 
the  stock  was  reduced  to  a  single  pair ;  but  Mr.  Gray,  about 
1869,  said  it  was  questionable  whether  one  had  been  sfjen 
there,  its  only  station  on  the  east  coast  of  our  island,  or  at 
Troup  Head,  which  was  formerly  another  of  its  haunta,  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Moreover,  it  appears  certain 
that  not  ao  very  long  ago  this  bird  inhabited  inland  stations 
from  which  it  has  utterly  vanished- — as  the  Corra  Lion,  the 
Canipaic  Fells,  the  Clova  Mountains,  Glenlyon  aud  Acbmore 
— particulars  respecting  which  are  given  in  detail  by  Mr. 
Gray.  Islay  seema  to  be  the  only  place  in  Scotland  where  it 
has  preserved  its  numbers,  for  from  the  Solway  to  Skye,  at 

*  A  few  iiwUiitSB  of  Chnagha  Btrtjiog  from  tlieir  hannte  bivK  >>«an  reeariteil, 
Tbui  Mr.  Lmi  menliDnx  (Mag.  N.  H.  i.  p.  aSi)  ono  ihol  m  WDrcencnhira.  Nuveiu. 
Ixr  IB2S  ;  «i  anotiymous  vritcr  (KkM  NaC  i.  i>.  12U1  one  kiiJuJ  io  Wtltahiro, 
Aqgokt  1832,  Mr.  A.  C.  Smith  anotbcr  ia  the  Mtne  coant;,  ami  BJjUi  (Mug.  N. 
H.  ix.  p.  S3S)eDet]iat  occurred  in  t^nrroy.     Two  mora  an  noticed  b;  Mr.  MoirU. 
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present  considered  its  northern  limit,  tliongh  there  are  many 
spots  that  it  still  freqnents,  there  is  no  other  in  which  tbey 
have  not  greatly  diminished,  while  from  some  of  the  Hebrides 
and  adjacent  parts  of  the  mainland  it  has  disappeared  aa 
entirely  as  from  the  Scottish  localities  first  mentioned.  la 
Pennant's  time  it  inhabited  Sutherland,  and  in  1848  St. 
John  saw  it  there,  bnt  Mr.  Harvie  Brown  has  since  failed  to 
find  it.  Much  the  same  story  is  to  he  told  of  this  bird  in 
Ireland.  Though  formerly,  as  Thompson  states,  inhabiting 
precipitous  rocks  in  various  parts  of  that  country,  and  amottg 
them  several  inland  localities,  it  would  seem  now  to  be  found 
only  on  the  coast  and  islands,  and  almost  everywhere  in 
reduced  numbers.  The  dwindling  away  of  the  Chough 
throughoat  the  British  Islands  is  undeniable,  and  specula- 
tions have  beeu  hazarded  to  account  for  the  fact.  As  none 
of  them  seem  based  on  sufficient  observation  they  need  bo 
further  notice  here.  It  haa  been  often  remarked,  however,  that 
where  the  Chough  grows  rare  or  becomes  extinct  the  Daw 
appears  or  increases  in  numbers,  though  whether  the  latter  ' 
expels  as  well  as  replaces  the  former  is  not  yet  established. 

This  bird  feeds  on  insects,  crustaceans  and  berries,  occa- 
sionally on  grain  and  even,  it  is  said,  on  carrion.     It  aeeka  ' 
its   sustenance   along   the   shore,  on  the  cliffs   and  in   the 
adjacent  fields,  sometimes  following  the  plough  to  obtain  the 
grubs  that  may  be  thereby  exposed.     The  neet  is  placed  iu  a 
cleft  or  other  hole  among  high  rocks  and  stones,  or  iu  mined 
buildings.     It  is  generally  hidden,  at  some  distance  from  the  - 
opening,  and  is  built  of  sticks  with  a  lining  of  wool  or  hair. 
The   eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  of  a  french-whit©,    , 
sometimes    tinged   with   yellow,  freckled,  spotted,  streaked 
or  blotched  with  spveral  shades  of  ash-grey  and  light  brown, 
and  measure  from   1"63  to  1'33  by  from  I'14  to  I  in.     Its 
cry  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Daw,  but  from  its  more 
musical   and   ringing   tone  is  easily  recognized.     Its  flight   , 
much   resembles   that   of  a   Rook,  and   the   pinions  when   i 
extended  shew  the  ends  of  the  primaries  distinctly  apart.    It  I 
takes  wing  or  alights  with  ease  ;  and,  from  its  comparatively  j 
long  legs,  its  appearance  when  perched  ou  a  projecting  stone,  j 
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or  walking  on  the  short  turf*  of  the  cliffs,  is  graceful.  The 
sight  of  a  pair  of  Clioughs  or  more,  with  their  gloBsy  black 
plumage,  their  red  bill  and  legs,  on  a  green  bank,  engaged  ia 
preening  their  own  or  their  companions'  plumage,  or  basking 
in  the  sunshine,  is  one  that  will  gladden  any  true  naturalist, 
and  lend  an  additional  charm  to  the  fine  scenery  which  they 
generally  affect. 

The  Chough  inhabits  the  Channel  Islands,  being  especially 
numerous  in  Ciuernspy,  but  is  only  found  accidentally  in  the 
north  of  France.  It  however  frequents  Belle  Isle,  and  this 
appears  to  be  its  only  maritime  resort  outside  of  the  Hrttiah 
dominions,  for  in  what  other  country  soever  it  may  dwell,  its 
station  is  always  inland  and  in  mountainoas  or  hilly  districts. 
Thus  it  abounds  in  some  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  occurs 
in  elevated  situations  throughoat  Spain  and  Portngal.  It 
breeds  commonly  in  Palma,  one  of  the  Canaries,  but  is  not 
found  elsewhere  among  the  Atlantic  Islands.  Though  local 
it  inhabits  the  higher  lauds  of  Barhary  from  Tetuan  along 
the  Algerian  Atlas.  Returning  to  Europe  it  is  found  again 
in  the  bill-country  of  Provence  and  Dauphigny,  among  the 
Vosges  and  tbe  mountainous  parts  of  Sonlhem  Oermany, 
but  there  very  sparsely.  It  is  a  scarce  inhabitant  of  tbe 
Swiss  Alps  to  the  height  of  abont  10,500  feet,  and  thence  ia 
found  at  corresponding  elevations  along  the  Appeninea,  and 
in  the  Italian  Islands — Sardinia  and  Sicily.  It  occurs,  says 
Zawadski,  on  the  Central  Carpathians.  Its  presence  in  Trans- 
sylvania  is  not  proved,  but  it  is  found,  though  rarely,  in  the 
highlands  of  StjTia  and  Carinthia.  Missing  the  intervening 
country,  it  reappears  in  Greece,  and  is  abundant,  says  Mr. 
Danford,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  not  recorded  from  Palestine, 
though  it  inhabits  tlie  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  Arabia, 
and  may  be  traced  through  Persia  and  Afghanistan  to  the 
Himalayas,  whence  in  winter  it  visits  the  plains  of  Lidla, 
and  Northern  China.  The  Chough  of  several  of  these 
Asiatic  countries  has  been  indeed  thought  to  differ  from  the 

*  Yi'uiijj  liirli  Uikeu  fruui  Ibe  noit  and  kspt  alive  in  garJeni,  where  [li«]'  aoon 
liecome  Umc,  Bbew  grmt  uuwillingnea  to  atcii  off  the  grnrcl  ))atba  or  oiMODry- 
work  of  their  fAacv  ut  ilnlvnlian. 


Enropean, l>ut  Mr.DreHser  says  that,  after  carefully  examiaing 
a  large  Benea  of  specimens,  he  cannot  find  any  specific  dis- 
tinction.    It  is  resident  in  Dauiiria  and  Turkestan,  in  some 
places  breeding  in  the  roofs  of  houses  and  chnrches.     In  the   ■ 
Caucasus  it  ia  abundant  and  it  seems  to  frequent  the   Ural  I 
up  to  the  Government  of  Archangel. 

The  whole  plumage  is  jet  black,  glossed  with  steel  blue  j 
which  has  a  violet  tiuge  on  the  flight- feathers  and  tail :  the 
irides  are  of  two  circles,  the  inner  red.  the  outer  blue ;  the 
eyelids  red ;  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  the  tongue  yellow  ; 
the  beak,  legs  and  toes,  coral-red  ;  the  claws  black. 

The  mole  measures  nearly  Beventcen  inches  in  length. 
The  beak  one  inch  and  seven-eighths :  the  wing  from  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  tip  eleven  inches  and  three-quarters ;  tlie  I 
Uiird,  fourth  and   fifth  primaries  are  nearly  equal,  bat  the  | 
fourth  the  longest. 

A  female,  sent  from    Tyneham   by   Mr.   Thomas   Bond, 
measured  fourteen  inches  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  beak  one 
inch  and  a  half ;  the  wing  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  I 
nine  inches  and  three-quarters  ;  the  wing-quills  were  not  bo 
decidedly  black  as  those  of  the  male. 

Young  birds,  as  Mr.  J.  Lumsden  informed  Mr,  Dresser, 
have  the  bill  and   legs  at  first  dull  brownish -orange  which  | 
turns  to  reddish -orange  and  finally  becomes  red.     Tho  plu- 
mage has  but  little  purple  gloss  until  after  the  first  moult. 
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CoRvus  coitAX,  Liiinieus.' 
THE  RAVEN. 

Corviis  corax. 

CoBTDS,  /.innfEMtf. — Beak  hurd,  sUinl,  ooiniiroised,  Btraight  at  ths  hue, 
srcheci  towanl*  the  i»inl,  nnil  aharii  at  llie  edgia.  Noatrils  IkubI,  genEnillj 
liiilelcD  li;  BtilT  feathers  directed  foiwnnls.  Wings  long  uaJ  giwlaaleil ;  Iha  linl 
primary  much  iihorter  tlian  tho  reaa>A,  liut  more  Ihnn  h&lf  in  long  4b  the  Ihiid, 
the  fourth  the  lopgeat.  Tut)  nmre  dr  Jm  grwliuted.  Feet  strong  ;  tiniiiii  longer 
Ihun  the  loidille  toe,  to  abieli  ttie  outer  t«B  U  uuiled  aa  Eu  *8  itn  firtt  joiDt ; 
ol«w«  rtrong,  curved  uid  «h«rp. 

This,  by  far  tbe  largest  BritiBh  species  of  tLe  Order 
Passeres,  and  amoDg  its  exotic  members  only  equalled  Iq 
Bize  by  two  or  three  allied  forms,  has  been  from  very  ancient 
times  one  of  the  best  known  of  birds.  The  wide  range  of 
the  Raven  in  the  northern  hemisphere  huH  doubtless  aleo 
•  Rj»l.  Nut.  KrI.  12,  i,  II.  165  (ITflfl).  +  Lnr.  rit. 
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contribated  to  its  recognition,  while  its  association  with  the 
cherished  beliefs  of  many  nations  causes  it  yet  to  be  regarded 
with  awe  and  reverence  even  by  those  who  hate  it.  Bold 
and  sagacious,  with  a  quick  eye  and,  possibly,  a  keen  sense 
of  smell,  it  must  have  been  the  familiar  follower  of  the 
prehistoric  hunter  and  fisher,  as,  where  it  now  exists,  it  is  of 
their  successors,  feasting  on  the  refuse  of  their  spoils  and 
hardly  molested  by  them ;  but  it  must  always  have  been  an 
object  of  distrust,  or  something  stronger,  to  herdsmen.  No 
sooner  does  an  animal  betray  any  sign  of  weakness,  than  the 
Raven  is  on  the  watch  for  the  opportunity,  and,  cautiously 
awaiting  the  prostration  of  its  victim,  it  begins  its  attack  on 
the  eye — especially  if  the  creature  be  large  and  still  alive, 
after  which,  applying  itself  to  the  perinsBum,  it  proceeds 
gradually  to  draw  out  the  intestines,  until  the  muscles  of 
the  eviscerated  carcase  alone  are  left  to  furnish  a  future  meal. 
This,  however,  is  a  state  of  things  which  follows  chiefly  on 
the  bird's  acquaintance  with  man  and  the  beasts  he  has 
domesticated ;  for,  though  undoubtedly  the  Raven  is  not 
slow  to  avail  itself  of  any  carrion  that  falls  in  its  way,  it  is 
yet  far  from  being  entirely  dependent  on  such  means  of 
subsistence,  but  hunts  and  takes  prey  for  itself  much  after 
the  manner  of  some  of  the  Accipitres,  whereby  it  does  not 
incur  the  reprobation  with  which  it  is  so  often,  and  often  so 
truly,  charged.  A  pair  of  Ravens,  known  for  many  years  to 
the  Editor,  lived  almost  exclusively  on  moles,  as  he  had 
ample  facility  of  determining  from  repeated  examination  of 
the  pellets  of  bone  and  hair  which  they,  like  so  many  other 
carnivorous  birds,  cast  up ;  and  unless  Ravens,  as  is  now 
rarely  the  case  in  England,  happen  to  be  plentiful  in  any 
district,  the  amount  of  harm  they  do  is  insignificant.  Yet 
it  is  otherwise  in  the  wilder  and  mountainous  parts  of 
Britain,  and  considerable  loss  is  there  inflicted  by  the  Raven 
on  the  owners  of  sheep,  while  even  larger  cattle  suffer  from 
its  attacks.  But,  as  Saxby  has  well  shewn,  these  are  almost 
invariably  the  beasts  that,  in  the  last  stage  of  feebleness  or 
want,  are  left  to  take  their  chance  on  the  barren  hillside 
and  thus  meet  their  fate,   the  blame  being  due  rather  to 
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their  careloBS  or  emel  masters  than  to  the  Eaven  that  puts 
an  end  to  their  wretched  existence.  Like  tho  other  birds  of 
this  genus,  the  Raven  is  not  particular  in  its  diet :  animal 
fuod  of  any  kind  is  welcome,  and  on  the  sea-coast  the  shore 
is  closely  searched  for  dead  fishes,  moUusks,  crustaceans  or 
other  invertehrates,  while,  inland,  grain  is  occasionally  eaten. 
The  Baven  inhabits  high  rocks  or  open  plaiufl,  where 
danger  may  be  Been  and  avoided.  For  that  reason  it,  in 
these  days,  generally  avoids  woodland  and  enclosed  couutries, 
though  in  truth,  it  having  now  been  extirpated  throughout 
most  of  the  interior  of  England,  one  cannot  positively  assert 
that  this  was  so  formerly.  There  was  a  time,  and  that  not 
so  long  ago,  when  nearly  every  district,  even  in  the  midland 
counties,  had  its  pair,  well  known  to  the  whole  countryside, 
while  equally  well  known  was  the  tall  "Kavens'  tree"  in 
which,  year  after  year,  the  old  nest  was  refumisbed  and  tho 
eggs  laid.  Space  would  here  fail  to  repeat  the  numerous 
accounts  that  have  been  published  of  these  bistorio  haunts, 
for  there  are  few  fannists  who  have  not  dwelt  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  race  of  Eavens  inhabiting  the  district  of 
which  they  treat,  and  the  narratives  of  Gilbert  White,  Bishop 
Stanley,  Mr.  ICnox  and  other  more  recent  writers  are  remem- 
bered hy  all  who  have  read  tbem.  In  some  few  cases,  pro- 
tection has  been  snccesKfulfy  obtained  fur  these  ancient 
tenants  hy  an  inflnential  neighbour;  but  too  often,  and 
especially  as  superstition,  within  tho  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  has  graduaily  lost  ground,  the  most  deadly  drngs  have 
been  covertly  laid  hy  the  shepherd  or  tho  gamekeeper,  and 
the  ancestral  seat  rendered  desolate.  It  used  to  be  observed 
that  when  one  of  the  pair  of  birds  was  killed,  the  sunivor 
generally  and  quickly  obtained  a  new  mate,  but  since  the 
number  of  Eavens  in  England  has  now  been  so  much  re- 
duced, this  happens  more  and  more  seldom,  while  still  more 
rarely  does  it  at  this  day  occur  that  should  both  birds  he 
killed  their  plaee  is  taken  by  a  frcsb  pair.  These  remarks  of 
coarse  refer  chiefly  to  inland  localities,  for  the  rocky  parts  of 
the  coast  are  still  fairly  stocked,  and  there  are  yet  districts 
where  not  unfrcquently  the  practised  car  will  catch  the  hoarse 
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and  characteristic  croak  of  a  wanderer,  which  then  may  be 
descried  speeding  its  way  or  circling  high  in  air  as  mnch  in 
quest  of  a  safe  lodging  as  of  food. 

These  birds  breed  earlier  in  the  year  than  any  other  wild 
British  species.  If  all  has  gone  well  with  them,  and  the 
season  be  mild,  they  will  begin  the  repair  of  their  accas- 
tomed  nest  abont  the  middle  of  Jannary,  and  a  couple  of 
weeks  after  the  eggs  will  have  been  laid ;  but  generally  all 
this  happens  a  month  later.  When  the  nest  is  built  in  a 
tree,  one  that,  from  its  height,  form  or  branchless  stem, 
presents  a  difficult  access  to  marauders  is  usually  chosen, 
and  a  stout  crotch  commonly  supports  the  structure,  which 
as  years  go  by  becomes  a  huge  mass  of  sticks.  But  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  Bavens  frequent  the  sea-coast,  and 
there  some  convenient  ledge  or  cranny  of  the  cliff,  protected 
by  its  elevation  or  by  an  overhanging  crag,  supplies  a  site. 
In  all  cases  however,  the  outworks  being  of  sticks  or  some 
vegetable  substitute,  the  lining  is  of  soft  animal  material — 
sheep's  wool,  rabbits'  fur  and,  in  parks,  the  shed  winter  coat 
of  deer.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  of  a 
bluish-green  colour  varying  in  depth  of  shade,  and  more  or 
less  splashed,  blotched  and  streaked,  or  sometimes  speckled 
and  spotted,  with  dark  olive-brown  which  often  deepens  to 
black,  besides  blotches  of  greyish-purple.  Some  eggs,  how- 
ever, have  scarcely  any  other  markings  than  a  few  streaks  or 
smears  of  ligbt  olive-brown.*  They  ordinarily  measure  from 
2*16  to  1*55  by  from  1'39  to  1*28  in. ;  but  a  dwarf  egg  may 
not  exceed  1*52  by  1*12  in.  Incubation  lasts  some  twenty  days, 
during  which  time  the  male  not  only  feeds  his  mate  as  she 
sits  and  occasionlly  takes  her  place  on  the  eggs,  but  repels 
by  repeated  attacks  almost  every  bird,  from  an  Eagle  to  a 

*  An  extraorclinary  variation  is  shewn  by  a  nestful  of  four  eggs  sent  trom 
Unst  in  1854  by  Mr.  J.  Smith  of  that  island.  The  ground -colour  of  these 
specimens  is  a  warm,  creamy  white  ;  and  the  markings,  which  are  quite  nomud 
in  size  and  shape,  consist  of  the  greyish -purple  blotches  often  seen,  with  specks, 
spots  and  blotches  of  deep  reddish  clove-brown,  so  as  closely  to  resemble  the  eggs 
commonly  laid  by  the  South-African  Corvus  capcnais  or  by  the  birds  of  the  genua 
Porphyrio.  A  similar  aberration  of  colouring  will  have  to  be  mentioned  in 
treating  of  the  larger  Quils. 
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Pigeon,  that  approaches  the  nest.  At  this  period  and  earlier 
in  the  year  his  actions  are  woilhy  of  aludy.  Until  his 
partner  takes  to  her  task,  ho  never  leayea  her,  but  follows 
her  every  courso^now  near  now  further  off — and  occasionally 
approaching  very  cloae  to  her,  turns  over  sideways  on  his 
back  as  he  flies,  shooting  in  that  position  in  front  of  or  past 
her,  and,  uttering  a  sonorous  yet  tender  note,  then  resumes 
his  natural  attitnde  of  Sight.  The  wants  of  the  nestlings 
arc  assidnoasly  suppUed  by  their  parents,  and  for  some  few 
weeks  after  the  offspring  are  flown  the  whole  family  remains 
in  company ;  but,  when  fully  able  to  provide  for  themselves, 
the  young  birds  are  invariably  driven  from  the  home  in  which 
they  hare  been  reared  and  forced  to  seek  a  new  abode  or  to 
become  wanderers. 

Though  possessed  of  great  power  as  well  as  courage, 
Ravens  seldom  mako  any  other  attempt  to  defend  their  nest 
against  man  than  a  show  of  resistance,  and  indeed  thoy 
have  in  general  every  reason  to  shun  so  deadly  an  enemy  as 
ho  often  proves  to  be.  Yet  in  the  exceptional  cases  where 
they  have  no  experience  of  molestation  they  become  bold 
beyond  most  kinds  of  birds. 

Northward  in  Europe  the  Raven  ia  plentiful  in  the  Fjeroes 
and  Iceland,  especially  near  the  fishing-atations,  where  it 
gets  a  good  living  from  the  offal  by  which  they  are  surrounded; 
but  in  the  former  its  abundance  is  checked  by  a  eomewhat 
heavy  tax  (Niebhetold)  laid  upon  the  people  of  the  different 
districta,  and  only  to  be  redeemed  by  the  production  of  a 
fixed  number  of  its  beaks— its  depredations  on  tho  naefnl 
Sea-fowls  which  breed  on  the  cliffs  of  thoao  islands  being  the 
chief  cause  of  this  pecnlior  fiscal  law.  In  Xorway  and 
Sweden,  oven  to  the  extreme  north,  it  is  also  pretty  com-" 
man,  mostly  along  tho  coasts,  but  also  inhabiting  tho  wilder 
parts  of  the  interior.  In  Spitsbergen  it  is  aaid  to  have  been 
seen  only  once  (tliis,  1875,  p.  272).  It  ranges  over  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  dominions  to  Sagbalicn,  but  seems  to 
be  replaced  in  China  and  .lapau  by  one  or  more  forms  of  a 
bird  [Corviia  japonengis)  concerning  which  doubts  are  enter- 
tatued  whether  it  should  not  be  rather  reckoned  a  Crow. 
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The  Bouthern  range  of  the  Raven  ia  Asia  is  not  well  deter- 
mined ;  but  it  would  seem  to  occur  throughout  Thibet,  in 
the  eastern  Himalayas  (except  Sikim)  and  thence  westward  to 
Kumaon,  Ladak,  Cashmere,  the  Punjab,  Sind  and  ASghaiiig- 
tan.  It  is  common  in  the  highlands  of  Persia,  in  Armenia, 
Anatolia  and  Palefltino.  Mr.  Wyatt  believes  that  ho  twice 
Baw  it  in  flocks  near  Binai,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  £g}^t, 
nor  indeed  anywhere  in  Africa.  It  is  reported  as  inhabit- 
ing Cyprus,  Crete  and  generally  the  other  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  though  Mr.Wright  never  observed  it  in  Malta. 
Throughout'  the  rest  of  Europe  it  is  more  or  less  numerous. 
In  the  Nearctic  Begton  it  ranges  from  East  Greenland  to 
Oonalaaka,  and  from  Cape  Lupton,  where  it  was  found  breed- 
ing by  the  last  Arctic  Expedition,  to  Guatemala,  or  per- 
haps to  Honduras  (Ibis,  1860,  p.  11*2),  but  varying  greatly 
in  abundance  according  to  locality.  Thus  it  is  more  or  less 
plentiful  over  the  whole  of  the  fur-countries,  and  as  a  rule 
is  more  generally  distributed  throughout  the  western  bhaii 
the  easttirn  {>ortion  of  tho  North- American  continent,  for  it 
is  common  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Sitka  to  San  Diego, 
wbilo  in  New  England  and  some  of  tho  Atlantic  States  it  is 
very  rare.  There  are  districts  also  of  the  interior,  even  to 
the  southward,  in  which  it  is  plentiful,  as  iu  Arizona,  where, 
according  to  Dr.  Cones,  it  is  resident ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
equally  abundant  iu  Texas  and  on  the  high  plains  of  Mexico. 
Audubon  wrote  of  it  as  being  in  some  degree  migratory  in 
the  United  States,  but  since  it  was  observed  to  brave  the 
severity  of  an  arctic  winter*  in  some  of  tho  more  northern 
localities  visited  by  our  explorers,  tho  movements  noticed  by 
him  are  probably  limited  to  the  young  which,  iu  the  Now 
"as  in  the  Old  World,  are  driven  away  by  their  parents.f 


I 


*  Tbe  riguun  of  sncb  i  viuUr  an  carionsly  e;ieii>plifie(l  1i 
Port  Bowen,  the  Ravens  were  frequently  obwrveii  to  havt  j 
Iheir  neck,  caused  h;  the  coiiilensaUcin  of  tbeir  own  breath, 

t  Bifttoples  of  lilt   JtBveti  from   manj  extm-EiiropeKn   c 
ipecificallj  sepnralad  bj  some  writcra  from  the  true  Corvvt  airaxi  bat  Mr.  I 
Dres»r,  after  due  ooiuidenition,  reuniles  moal.  of  them  Ihurelo — Ibe  Savens  of  J 
Africn  (C.  Kmhr'iui,  C.  nffnif  nnil  G.  linffHa^nt),  two  of  whioh  alio  o 
South -weatirn  ABil^  Iwinir.  howcTcr.  rccogniied  as  dintinct. 
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The  beak  is  black  :  the  irides  brown  and  gray  :  the  whole 
plumage  block,  glossed  with  steel-blno  and  parple ;  the 
throat- feathers  elongated  and  pointed,  and  more  lustrous 
than  those  of  other  parts :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  black. 

The  whole  length  of  the  male  is  twenty-six  inches.  The 
wing,  fi-om  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip,  seventeen  inches  and 
one-qnarter :  the  first  primary  fear  inches  shorter  than  the 
second,  which  is  one  inch  shorter  than  the  third  ;  the  fonrth 
a  httle  longer  than  the  third,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing : 
the  primaries  are  narrow  and  pointed,  the  tertials  broad  and 
rounded.     The  tail  cuneate  in  form. 

The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male  ;  and  her  plnmago, 
as  also  that  of  the  young  before  their  first  moult,  has  less 
metallic  lustre. 

As  was  before  announced  {vol.  i.  page  263)  it  is  intended 
in  this  Edition  only  to  notice  some  particular  cases  of  the 
partial  or  total  albinism  among  birds  which  has  been  so 
frequently  observed.  White  Ravens  have  been  known 
from  very  ancient  times,  though  their  rarity  was  always 
admitted,  and  Aristotle  attributed  their  want  of  colour  to 
the  season  of  the  year  and  cold  weather.  The  fact 
that  pied  varieties  of  the  Raven  have  been  described 
as  forming  a  distinct  species,  the  Corrus  Iciicopkreiis  of 
Vieillot,  makes  a  few  words  npou  thera  necessary.  They 
seem  always  to  have  been  most  numerous  in  the  Fieroes,  but 
it  has  long  been  perfectly  well  known  there  that  they  form 
no  peculiar  race,  and  that  they  are  most  frequently  the 
progeny  of  perfectly  black  parents — a  pied  bird,  or  perhaps 
a  second,  being  found  in  a  brood,  all  the  rest  of  which  are 
normally  coloured.  The  amount  of  white  they  display  may 
vary  from  a  few  feathers  to  the  greater  part  of  the  plumage, 
the  toes  and  claws  also  being  not  unfrequeiitly  affected  in 
like  manner.  Pied  Ravens  have  occasionally  occnrrcd  in  the 
British  Islands,  and  Macgillivray  mentions  one  which  he  saw 
in  Harris.  In  some  examples,  from  varioas  coantrics,  the 
base  of  the  feathers,  especially  those  of  the  neck,  will  bo 
foniid  to  be  quite  white,  without  shewing,  however,  any 
trace  of  it  aa  the  plumage  lies  in  its  natural  position. 
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Among  foitish  birds  there  is  Dooe  sUe  to  imitate  the 
varied  soimda  of  the  hiwn^T*  Toiee  more  snecessfanv  than 
the  Baren,  and  manr  instances  are  knovn  of  its  talking 
with  a  distinrtftfys  ci  artica]arioii  and  accurmcr  of  tone 
that  are  almost  perfect,  wiiile  it  will  oecasicmallT  ntter 
phrases  that  by  their  accidental  aptness  are  positirelj 
startling  to  the  hearer,  and  prodnee  an  effect  not  to  be 
exaggerated  eren  in  fiction.  Here  there  is  no  need  to 
repeat  any  of  the  <^>toId  stories  in  proof  of  its  mocking 
man's  speech,  bnt  the  £ict  that  it  can  do  so  leads  us  to  con- 
sider the  means  wherebT  the  exercise  of  that  £M!iiltT  is  pos- 
sible, and  this,  it  will  be  found,  has  a  direct  bearing  on  some 
important  points  in  Srstematic  Ornithology. 

The  Tarioos  powers  of  Toioe  possessed  by  birds  in  general, 
caused  by  the  diversity  of  stractore  of  the  windpipe,  have 
jostly  excited  the  attention  of  many  of  the  greatest  zoologists, 
from  Corier  to  those  of  our  own  day,  inducing  them  to 
carry  on  inrestigations  which  hare  finaUy  contributed 
(among  other  things)  to  the  establishment  of  a  fiir  sounder 
mode  of  classifying  the  forms  combined  in  preceding 
Editions  of  this  work  in  an  *'  Order  "  to  which  the  name  of 
Insessores  was  applied  by  Tigers*.  Without  attempting 
to  recount  fully  the  progress  of  these  researches,  or  the 
way  in  which  one  investigator  after  another  improved  on  the 
method  of  his  predecessor,  it  will  be  safficient  and  expedient 
here  to  state  briefly  the  chief  results  that  have  been  reached, 
so  far  as  they  afiect  the  members  of  the  British  Fauna.  It 
has  been  long  known  that  each  of  the  Orders  Piae  and 
Passeres  established  by  Linnseus  was  composed  of  a  very 
heterogeneous  assemblage,  artificially  grouped  together,  and 

•  ThU  ** Order'*  was  propounded  in  1828  (Trans,  Lino.  Soc.  xir.  p.  425), 
and  the  name  pnblifthed  in  1826.  It  comprehended  all  the  genera  incloded  by 
Lianacas  in  h\B  Orden  Piece  and  Pasfera,  with  the  exception  of  Columba  and  the 
a/hlition  of  Laniiu.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  *'  Quinary  System  *' 
— iMiMed  on  an  hypothesij*  then  and  later  adopted  by  many  of  the  best  English 
z/>oIogiifts,  but  now  finding  few  or  no  a^iherents — the  new  Order  was  divided 
into  five  **tribeH": — Dcntirojitrcg,  Controitrea,  Scansores,  Tenuirostres  and 
FiuglroBtregf  an  arrangement  followed  by  the  Author  of  this  work.  That  these 
*'  tril/cfi  "  were  uonataral  groups  will  presently  appear,  and  accordingly  allusion 
to  them  is  omitted  throughout  this  Edition. 
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in  particular  that  two  of  the  genera,  Columha  and  Cnpri- 
mulgits,  included  io  the  latter  mnst  bo  removed  from  the 
rest.  Further  examination  has  shown  that  several  genera 
of  i'/crf,  such  as  Certhia,  Sifta,  Oriolae  and  Cowus,  have 
a  much  greater  afBnity  to  the  majority  of  groups  contained 
in  bis  Panserfu,  and  these  genera,  with  the  addition  of 
LaniuB  (placed  by  him  among  the  Accipitres),  have  accord- 
ingly been  referred  thereto.  This  determination,  effected 
by  NitzBcb,  and  baaed  on  the  structure  of  the  vocal  organs, 
was  puWished  in  182i).  As  the  name  Pictp,  through  tho 
removal  of  the  Crows  (including  Brieson's  genus  Pica) 
Lecamo  inapplicable  to  tho  remainder,  the  word  Picari*: 
was  subsequently  proposed  by  Nitzsch  for  them,  the  genera 
Caprimuljius  and  Cifpseliis  {the  latter  having  in  the  mean- 
time been  separated  from  Hirundo)  being  also  added. 
Though  doubtless  the  Picar'ue,  as  thus  constituted  and 
publiahed  in  1840  by  Burmeistcr,  contain  several  groups 
that  differ  from  others  ranged  with  them  as  greatly  as  they 
do  from  tho  Pussema  in  their  reformed  condition,  ornitbo- 
logista  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  tho  best  way  of  dividing 
the  assemblage,  and  accordingly  for  simplicity's  sake  the 
term  Picar'ue  will  be  here  used  exactly  in  the  sense,  so  far 
as  British  forms  are  concerned,  in  which  it  was  nsed  by 
Nitzsch.  He  did  not  know,  however,  that  many  genera  or 
families,  which  he  left  among  the  Passfires  (or  Pusneritue  as 
be  called  thom),  do  not  possess  the  kind  of  vocal  apparatus, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  which  had  l>een  the  prime  cause  of 
the  new  division.  Thi:;  was  due  to  the  fact  that  no  European 
Passerine  bird  (for  to  European  species  his  dissections 
were  con6ned)  lacks  it,  and  the  discovery  of  Paaseres  (now 
known  to  be  chiefly  American)  not  possessing  this  particular 
structure,  made  some  years  later  by  Johannes  Muller,  com- 
pelled B  further  division  of  the  Order,  based  accordingly 
again  on  the  vocal  apparatas.  It  is  needless  here  to  go 
farther  into  this  matter.  It  witl  be  enough  to  say  that, 
after  various  modifications  suggested,  among  others,  by 
Hlasius,  Dr.  Cabanie,  Gloger,  Prof.  Huxley  and  Suudevall, 
Prof.  Oarrml  seems  to  have  verified  Ihe  existence  of  two  well- 
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marked  groups  of  Passebbs,  to  which  he  has  applied  (Proc. 
ZooL  Soc.  1876,  p.  507)  the  names  Acromyodi  and  Meso- 
myodi,  according  as  the  song-muscles  (presently  to  be 
described)  are  attached  to  the  end  or  to  the  middle  of  the 
incomplete  rings  forming  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  latter 
group,  not  being  represented  in  the  British  Fauna,  may  be 
here  disregarded:  the  former  group  he  separates  into  a 
Normal  and  Abnormal  division.  This  last  contains  no 
British  form,  and  therefore  the  Normal  or  true  Passeres — 
Oscines  as  they  are  termed  by  some — await  our  attention.* 

So  fiEur  as  structure  goes  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  these 
normal  Passeres  forming  an  extremely  homogeneous  group, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  homogeneous  groups  of  the  same 
extent  to  be  found  in  Nature.  The  more  important 
osteological  features  are  common  to  all  its  members,  and 
means  whereby  the  comparative  anatomist  may  distinguish 
the  various  sections  into  which  convenience  requires  its 
separation  must  be  sought  in  modifications  to  which  in 
several  Orders  of  Birds — to  say  nothing  of  other  Classes  of 
Vertebrates — he  would  attach  but  slight  value.  And  not 
only  is  there  this  great  uniformity  in  the  skeleton,  but,  so 
far  as  known,  the  arrangement  of  the  vocal  organs  is 
nearly  identical  throughout  these  true  Passeres,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  unlike  that  found  in  any  other  group  of 
Birds.  The  bulk  of  the  Baven  renders  it  of  all  the  British 
members  of  the  Order  that  in  which  these  organs  can  be 
most  advantageously  studied,  and  the  figures  of  them  here 
introduced  are  given  of  the  natural  size,  being  copied,  and 
the  description  modified,  from  the  Author's  original  memoir 
(Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi.  pp.  805-821,  pis.  17,  18).t 

*  The  Editor  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Prof.  (}arrod  for  his  valuable 
assistance  in  modifying  the  following  account  of  the  vocal  oi^ns  of  the  Baven, 
80  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  The  Editor  however  must 
at  the  same  time  say  that  his  friend's  abnormal  Pa^seret  (the  Australian  genera 
Menura  and  Atrichia)  seem,  from  osteological  characters,  of  greater  significance 
than  those  afforded  by  the  voice-muscles,  to  be  further  removed  from  the  true 
Ptuserei  than  are  many  if  not  most  of  the  Mezomyodi. 

f  The  excellent  description  and  figures  of  the  trachea  of  the  Rook  and  other 
birds,  given  by  Macgillivray  (Br.  B.  ii.  pp.  21  37,  pis.  x.-xii.),  may  also  be 
advantageously  compared. 


The  organ  of  voice  in  Birds  frenerally  may  be  regarded  as 
composed  of  four  parts :  (i.)  the  glottis  or  superior  larynx, 
(ii.)  the  windpipe  or  tmcliea,  (iii.)  the  inferior  laryns  or 
syrinx,  and  (iv.)  the  bronchial  tubes  or  bronchi.  The  glottis 
opens  into  the  mouth  at  the  root  of  the  tongue.  Fig.  1  of 
the  accompanying   woodcnts  shews  (n,  a,  a)  the  principle 


cartilofie,  lying  upon  the  plmryngenl  portion  between  the 
hjoid  or  tongue-bones,  and  npparontlj  performing  the 
double  office  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  in 
Mammals.  It  is  thin  and  nearly  triangukr,  the  posterior 
corners  curving  upwards.  In  the  midst  is  the  long  and 
narrow  oriBce  of  the  windpipe,  behind  which  the  surface 
is  beset  with  papillie  pointing  bacitward,  and  serving  in  the 
iibscnce  of  an  epiglottis,  or  cover  of  the  opening,  to  direct 
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and  ecmreT  the  food  to  the  gullet,  or  oBsc^hagas,  and  hinder 
its  retam  so  as  to  enter  the  windpipe.  This  orifice  is 
bounded  on  either  side  bj  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  seen 
more  plainly  in  Fig.  2  (6,  6),  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
oicoid  cartilage  (a,  a,  a)  has  been  removed,  together  with 
the  inrestments  of  the  windpipe  (c),  that  the  bony  rings  of 
which  ibis  is  composed  may  appear  more  clearly.  Figs.  3 
and  4  illnsfcrate  the  muscles  which  control  the  size  of  the 
orifice,  and  oonstitnte  one  of  the  accessory  means  by  which 
the  sound  of  the  voice  is  regulated.  Of  these  there  are 
two  pairs.  The  first,  of  which  a  portion  is  shewn  in  (Fig.  3 
(a)  and  the  whole  displayed  in  Fig.  4  (a,  a),  extend  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (Fig.  2,  a)  along 
the  two  branches  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  (Fig.  2,  b)  in 
the  outer  edge  of  each  of  which  they  are  respectively 
inserted,  and  serve  to  close  the  orifice.  The  second, 
sufficiently  visible  in  Fig.  3  (6,  b),  are  those  which  open  the 
orifice,  and  arise  from  the  lateral  and  posterior  portion  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage  (Fig.  2,  a),  and  their  fibres,  passing 
over  the  closing  muscles  just  described,  are  inserted  on  the 
inner  edge  of  each  arytenoid  cartilage  (Fig.  2,  b). 

The  tube  of  the  windpipe,  or  trachea,  is  composed  of  two 
membranes  enclosing  numerous  rings  forming  a  cylinder 
from  end  to  end.  At  first  cartilaginous,  they  become  bony 
as  the  bird  grows  older,  and  their  ossification  begins  in 
frt>nt  and  gradually  extends  backward  towards  the  gullet*. 
So  far  then  there  is  no  essential  difierence  between  the 
Baven  and  other  birds  in  the  parts  described. 

The  inferior  larynx  or  syrinx,  which  is  the  real  seat  of 


*  In  eertain  birds  ossification  of  all  the  tracheal  rings  is  not  completed. 
Various  ineqoalities  of  diameter  and  conTolatioDs  of  the  tobe  (some  <^  which 
will  be  hereafter  described  and  figured)  also  occur,  prodocing,  as  might  be 
expected,  particular  effects  on  the  voice.  Generally  the  proportionate  length  of 
Uie  trachea  deserves  consideration,  for  shrill  notes  are  produced  by  short  tubes 
and  vice  tersd.  On  the  structure  of  the  tube,  too,  certain  effects  depend.  As  a 
general  rule,  though  not  without  exceptions,  birds  which  possess  strong  and 
broad  cartilages  or  bony  rings  have  a  monotonoas  and  loud  voice,  while  slenderer 
rings  with  wider  interspaces  allow  a  freedom  of  motion  producing  a  correspond- 
ing variety  in  the  scale  of  tone. 


the  vocal  organ  in  Birds,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and 
IB  formed  by  the  more  or  leaa  firm  anion  of  several  of  the 
lower  bony  rings  of  the  trachea,  as  flbewn  in  Fig.  5  (i), 
where  the  parts  are  divested  of  their  attachments,  and  again 
in  Fig.  6  {h)  where  one  bronchus  haa  also  been  removed  to 
exhibit  the  inner  side  (c)  of  the  other,  tc^ether  with  a 
median  croes-bone,  as  represented  in  Fig.  7  (a,  a),  extend- 
ing from  behind  to  the  front,  and  dividing  the  tube  into 
two  equal  parts,  from  the  outer  side  of  each  of  which  the 


bronchi  spring  and  diverge  to  the  longs  *.  From  the  upper 
edge  of  this  cross-bone  a  crescent- shaped  membrane,  concave 
above,  ascends  for  a  short  distance  inside  the  main  tnbfl,  and 
thus  forms  a  "  three-way  pioce  ". 

The  bronchi  are,  bko  the  trachea,  perfectly  flexible,  but  the 
rings  of  which  they  are  formed,  though  similarly  connected 
with  one  another  by  membrane,  as  shewn  io  Fig.  5  (c),  are 
incomplete  on  the  inner  side,  which  is  composed  of  a 
delicate  membrane,  known  as  the  inembrana  tyvipanlformte, 
seen  in  Fig.  6  (c),  on  the  change  of  form  and  length  of 
which  some  of  the  varieties  of  intonation  dei>Gnd.  These 
tubes  diminish  in  size  as  they  approach  the  lungs,  and  they 
are  slightly  attached  to  each  other  and  to  the  cesophagns. 

The  muscles  of  the  glottis  consist,  so  far  as  is  known, 
uniformly  of  the  two  pairs  already  described,  bnt  those  of 

*  Id  one  graap  of  RitJt — theAraeriuai 
ualf,  it  ii  belisTol,  there  it  no  apecinl  mw 
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the  syrinx,  which  are  the  real  vocal  mascles,  vary  in  number 
in  different  groups,  reaching  their  Tnarimnm  in  the  trae 
Passer eSy  which  have  always  five  pairs.  These  are  represented 
in  their  natural  position  in  Figs.  8-10,  giving  a  front,  back 
and  side  view  of  these  parts  in  the  Baven,  while  Fig.  11 
repeats  the  last  but  shews  three  of  the  five  pairs  partly 
displaced  to  render  their  superior  attachment  more  obvious. 
To  describe  these  muscles  more  particularly  it  may  be  said 
that  two  pairs  of  them  have  a  common  origin  about  the 
middle  of  the  trachea,  and,  descending  on  its  outside,  divide 
at  a  short  distance  above  the  end  of  the  tube ;  one  of  them 
— the  long  posterior  tensor  (/),  being  directed  downward  and 
backward,  is  inserted  at  the  extreme  posterior  end  of  the 
first  half-ring  of  the  bronchus,  while  its  counterpart — ^the 
long  anterior  tensor  (e),  passing  from  the  place  of  separation 
downward  and  forward  is  inserted  below  the  extreme  point 
of  the  last  ring  of  the  trachea.  Within  the  angle  formed 
by  the  divergence  of  each  of  these  pairs,  a  third  slender  and 
cord-like  muscle — ^the  stemo-tracheal  {d)  arises  on  each  side 
and  goes  off  to  be  inserted  in  the  sternum.  The  fourth  pair 
— the  short  posterior  tensor  (A)  is  the  smallest  of  all,  and, 
arising  near  the  middle  of  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea, 
its  fibres,  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards,  are 
inserted  on  the  extremity  of  the  first  of  the  incomplete 
rings  of  the  bronchi.  The  fifth  pair — the  short  anterior 
tensor  (g)  springs  like  the  last  from  the  middle  of  the 
trachea,  but  is  somewhat  larger  and  thicker,  appearing  as 
though  made  up  of  several  small  muscles  in  close  contact. 
Its  direction  is  obliquely  downward  and  forward ;  it  is 
partly  hidden  by  the  long  anterior  tensor  («),  and^  attached 
by  a  broad  base  to  the  last  ring  of  the  trachea  and  to  the 
cartilage  immediately  below,  it  reaches  the  extreme  end*  of 
the  first  or  second  of  the  bronchial  half-rings. 

Thus  while  the  lungs  govern  the  volume  of  air  as  well  as 
the  force  with  which  it  is  expelled,  the  syringeal  muscles 

*  As  before  stated,  in  the  other  great  diTision  of  Peuterea — Prof.  GkuTod*8 
Metomyodi — none  of  which  are  British  or  even  Earopean,  such  forms  as  possess 
muscles  that  reach  to  the  bronchi,  have  their  muscles  joined  to  the  middle  and 
not  the  extremity  of  the  bronchial  half-rings. 


inflneDce  Imth  the  diameter  and  the  length  of  the  hroucbi, 
and  the  absnrditj  of  the  vulgar  belief  that  to  enable  a  bird 
to  "apoak"  the   slitting  of  its  tongue  is  neceeeary  ought 


hereby  to  be  manifest.  The  principle  on  which  the  vocal 
organs  in  Birds  are  framed  is  that  which  prevails  in  wind- 
instrumoDts  generally;  the  notes  in  the  ascending  scale  being 
produced  by  a  corresponding  contraction  of  the  diameter  or 
the  length  of  the  tube,  and  vice  versa. 


THE  BLACK  CROW. 
Conms  corone. 


Etidence  occnmulateti  during  many  years,  tbrongh  the 
observation  of  oniithologisls  of  many  countriea  and  of 
many  bcIiooIb,  seems  at  last  to  compel  the  coucluBion  that 
no  specific  distinction  can  be  maintained  between  the  birds 
long  known  scientifically  as  Corcus  cornne  and  Corvu* 
comix,  and  in  English  as  the  Black  or  Carrion-Crow  and 
the  Grey,  Hooded  or  Royston  Crow.  Tme  it  is  that  each 
for  the  most  part  may  be  readily  recognized  from  the  other 
by  its  different  coloration,  that  each  has  a  different 
and,  to  some  extent,  slightly  different  habits ;  bat 


;.N.l.  Ed,  12.  i.p,  lSB{17«fl)- 


nt  range     ^^H 
when  we     ^^H 
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CoBTUB  coRNix,  LiniitenB*. 

THE  GREY  CROW. 

Corrus  cornix, 

find  that,  id  tho  districts  in  wbicb  both  occur,  they  breed 
together  commonly  and  indiscriminntely,  that  the  offspriDg 
sometimes  comltinc  the  characters  of  both  parents,  and 
Hometimes  favour  ono  or  the  other  of  thorn,  or  that  in  the 
same  brood  all  three  phases  appear,  or  again  that  the  pro- 
geny of  parents  belonging  to  one  form  may  present  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  other,  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  a 
scientific  naturalist  to  ri>tuin  the  time-honoured  belief  that 
the  two  forms  arc  distinct  species.  Thongh  the  Editor  niters 
this   opinion  with    some    diffidence,  that   difBdeuce   chiefly 

•  8j-l.  NhU  Ell.  12,  L  p.  Ifi8  (17«0). 
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resta  npon  ita  aoTeitjio  r^&rd  to  British  aathorities*.  The 
case,  it  must  be  owiie'1,  is  one  of  a  rare  kind,  and,  thongh 
certainly  not  singular  in  omithologj,  we  have  at  present  to 
go  to  India  or  the  heart  of  North  America  to  find  its 
parallels!.  Yet  its  rarity  is  no  valid  obj^tion.  If  there  be 
any  degree  of  tmth  in  the  theories  which  have  of  late  years 
been  so  prominently  set  forth,  snch  cases  mnst  at  one  time 
or  another  hare  been  coantless ;  bnt  to  disease  those  theories 
wonld  here  be  oat  of  place.  All  that  is  now  required  is 
to  consider,  with  the  almost  fairness,  the  pecaliar  characters 
of  each  form  onder  eveiy  aspect — whether  of  stmctare, 
coloration,  habits  or  distribation,  and  then  to  test  their 
value  in  regard  to  the  admitted  fact  of  the  freqnent  inter- 
breeding of  the  two  forms  where  they  both  occur,  as  well  as 
to  the  indisputable  results  of  that  interbreeding.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  convenient  to  invert  the  order  generally 
followed  in  the  present  work,  and  first  to  describe  each  form. 
In  the  technical  sense  of  the  term  not  an  atom  of  atmc- 
tural  difference  hiis  been  found  between  the  Black  and  the 
Grey  Crows.  Taking  in  hand  a  typical  specimen  of  each 
there  is  nought  to  distinguish  them  but  colour.  The  Grey 
Crow  varies  in  size  as  it  varies  in  shade — examples  from 
southern  countries  are  smaller,  and  have  their  lighter 
plnuiage  of  a  clearer  tint,  than  those  from  the  north;  bnt 
as  regards  bulk  the  Black  Crow  varies  in  like  manner,  and  in 
both  the  females  are  less  than  the  moles.  The  whole  length 
of  either  form  is  from  eighteen  and  a  half  to  twenty  inches ; 
the  wing,  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip,  is  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches ;  the  first  primary  is  about  three  inches 
shorter  than  the  second,  which  is  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
third,  and  this  is  a  little  shorter  than  the  fourth.     The  tail 

*  Ihe  nation,  hawcvur,    hnn  )unx  prctaikri   in  tho  oiind  or  llie  ima^natiaii  of 
BOme  of    tliOM   beit  btlnd   to   eierciiu    either. 
r«oi>rka  OR  thi«  subject  ol  Mr.  Hancock  in  hi 
DarbKtn  '  (pp.  32-3G]  maj  eap«c>a1ly  be  citod. 

t  IiutaasH  more  or  Irn  Hin-Jar  are  tound  in   tbe  intcrbrecdiug  of    certaia    | 
"ipccira"  or  Himnlafon    PheuanU  {OoMop/tsti* — the    Saplotamia   at   b 
inthen),  of  fiollera  (Coradat  wdicui  and  C.  oJiuTi)  in  India,  nud  at  the  Noith- 
I    Anctiein  WaaJpcckem  of  the  genua  ColapUi. 
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varieB  from  seven  to  nearly  eight  inches  and  a  half;  the  biU 
mea&ares  a  triSe  more  than  half  an  inch  in  height  and  from 
two  to  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length  ;  the  tarsus  from 
a  little  over  two  to  n  littlo  over  two  inches  and  a  third, 

In  both  forms  the  bill,  legs  and  tooa  are  black ;  but  in  the 
Grey  Crow  the  claws  are  of  a  verj'  dark  hom-coloor,  while 
in  the  Black  Crow  they  are  pure  black :  the  irides  are  in 
both  of  a  dark  greyish -brown.  In  the  Black  Crow  the 
whole  plumage  is  entirely  black,  glossed  above  with  violet 
and  green  reflexions  according  to  the  light  in  which  it  is 
riewed.  In  the  Grey  Crow  the  nape,  back,  rump  and  lower 
parts  of  the  body  (except  the  black  feathers  covering  the 
tibio-taraal  joint)  are  of  a  smoky-grey,  the  shafts  of  most  of 
the  feathers  being  dark  slaty-gi'ey  or  black,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  plumage  is  precisely  as  in  the  Black  Crow ;  but 
the  exact  eitent  of  grey  varies  in  some  degree,  as  also  does 
its  shade,  as  before  said.  In  both  foims  the  young  are 
distinguished  by  the  want  of  lustre  on  their  feathers. 

Nest  as  regards  habits.  If  our  view  be  limited  by  the 
confines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  two  discrepancies  are  mani- 
fest. First,  that,  while  the  Black  Crow  inhabits  chiefly 
more  or  less  wooded  country,  the  Grey  Crow  frequents  moor- 
land tracts— both  remarks  referring  to  the  breeding- season. 
But  directly  we  cross  to  Holland  we  find  tho  Black  Crow 
nesting  on  the  ground  in  open  districts,  while  in  Scaudinavia 
the  Grey  Crow  frequents  locahties  of  tho  same  kind  as  those 
which  the  Black  Crow  affects  with  us.  It  seems  not  nn- 
reasonable,  knowing  that  many  of  our  treeless  moors  were 
once  covered  with  forest,  to  suppose  that  when  first  occupied 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  Grey  Crows  which  now  posaoss  those 
places,  they  did  not  so  much  differ  as  at  present  from  the 
woodland  haunts  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  birds.  The 
Grey  Crow  readily  adapts  itself  to  circumstances.  It  builds 
its  nest  equally  on  the  storm-swept  cliffs  of  Shetland  and  on 
the  palms  of  sunny  Egj-pt.  There  is  accordingly  no  wonder 
in  its  retaining  its  seat  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  though 
trees  which  once  sheltered  its  fore-fathers  have  long 
been  laid  low. 


wonder  ^m 

igh  the         ^H 

since        ^H 
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The  wetood  duerepaiicT  of  hMt  wbadt  miut  be  notieed 
is  one  that  vill  wei^  hearier  with  mmoT  nmtiiimlists,  mud  jei 
it  aeems  reall j  to  luiTe  bat  little  ngnifieuiee.  Tfarou^ioiit 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  Ishnds  the  BiMtk  Crow,  wh»e 
it  oeoira,  is  mostlj  a  smmner-TisitBiit,  while  the  Grej  Grow, 
in  EnglaiMl  at  least,  is,  as  a  rule,  an  autumnal  immigrant, 
appearing  regnlaxly  in  the  Cdl  oi  the  jear,  and  disappearing 
as  regnlarl J  in  ^ing.  But  then  we  haTe  to  ecmsider  the 
general  j^indple  oi  migration.  Whatsoerer  its  eanse  maj  be 
and  howaoerer  it  maj  be  effected,  its  process  is  nndiiQiated. 
In  the  mnihem  hemi^iere  as  sommer  wanes  all  birds 
sobjeet  to  its  inJlnence  more  in  a  generaDr  soathward 
direetioii.  Now  Crows,  whether  Bbck  or  Grej,  notorioosfy 
bekmg  to  this  category  and  shift  their  qnarios  aco(»din^. 
In  Great  Britain,  and  to  a  certain  extent  elseirtiere,  the 
Black  Grow  oeenpies  a  more  aoathem  range  than  the  Grey 
Grow.  This  relatiTe  position  is  preserred  irrespective  of 
season.  Each  follows  the  son  towards  the  equator  and 
each  mores  northwards  as  the  son  retnms  towards  the  pole, 
so  that  both  are  impelled  by  predsely  the  same  moTement^. 
We  know  how  with  many  kinds  of  birds  our  natire  stock 
emigrates  more  or  less  entirely  towards  antnmn,  and  its 
place  is  taken  by  an  inflox  of  northern  strangers.  In 
some  species  the  most  practised  eye  can  detect  no  difference 
between  its  indigenous  and  its  foreign  members;  bat  in 
others  such  a  difference  is  easily  discerned.  In  the  Crow 
the  difference  is  wider  perhaps  than  in  any,  but  the  difference 
is  only  of  degree,  it  is  qnantitative  and  not  qaalitative. 
Hence,  while  the  discrepancy  affords  us  no  proof  that  the 
Grey  and  Black  Crows  are  specifically  distinct,  it  famishes  no 
good  groand  for  asserting  that  they  are  specifically  identical. 

In  other  respects  the  habits  of  the  two  forms  defy  differ- 
entiation. Their  food,  cries  and  mode  of  nidification,  their 
rapacity,  wariness  and  conduct  generally  are  absolutely  alike ; 
and  their  geographical  distribution,  which  offers  many  points 
of  interest,  alone  remains  to  be  considered.  In  the  British 
Islands  it  may  be  said  that  the  Black  Crow  breeds,  if  per- 

*  ThU  has  been  admirably  pat  by  Mr.  Hancock  {ut  ntprd). 
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mitted  by  gamekeepers,  more  or  leas  commonly  tlirougbout 
England  and  Wales,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the 
Grey  Crow — the  instances  in  which  the  latter,  unaided  by 
the  former,  has  been  known  to  build  its  nest  south  of  the 
border  being  very  few  in  number'.  Beyond  this  limit, 
however,  the  ease  is  altered,  and  almost  at  once  the  Grey 
becomes  the  commoner  form,  for,  though  the  Black  Crow 
holds  positioiia,  apparently  in  the  low-lying  districts,  even 
far  to  the  nortbwardt,  its  numbers  bear  no  comparison  with 
those  of  the  other  throughout  Scotland  generally,  where  both 
are  almost  universally  called  "  Huddiea  " — a  name  corrupted 
from  Hooded  Crow,  and  therefore  properly  belonging  to  the 
parti-eoloared  birds — the  whole-coloured  birds  being  distin- 
guished as  Black  Huddles.  Indeed  bo  much  do  the  two 
forms  intermingle  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
notion  prevails  that  the  difference  in  plumage  is  due  to  sex. 
So  long  ago  as  1828  Fleming  described  the  female  of  Curvaa 

'  The  KJitor  lenrns  fmru  Mr,  More  thai  it  u  aujiposed  to  hare  done  bd  in 

DeiDD,  hut  itH  nrily  in  tlut  eiiuril;  At  uaj  time  etusU  luftiiieioii  on  thii  ator;. 
Mr.  Lsv«r  infoimcd  Dr.  Bres  that  Borne  anni  to  hrecfl  iTery  jrear  nouf  the  Bluk- 
WBtar,  in  Eaeei ;  bnt  it  would  seem  tliat  this  is  not  an  now.  In  Nortolli  a  piut 
i>  sud  bj  HuKl  (Br.  Urn.  ii.  ii.  iZ,  Dota)  to  bitTe  reued  a  brood  in  ISIQ  dsu 
King's  LfRD :  wliat  laok«<1  like  >  ;aung  bird  wu  anen  Dear  Yarmouth  in  Jul/, 
1813  (iooi.  p.  316),  HU'l  othera  near  Ctouiur  in  Aognst,  1807  and  1877 
(Zool.  (.■.  p.  1012,  and  1877,  p.  443).  la  Liuoolosbire,  Mr.  Cordcaux  ahol  a 
partlj-fledgnt  eiampk  August  £tli,  1S73  (Zool.  s.b.  p.  3685).  It  bu  been 
obwrred  twice,  or  oflener,  near  FlamborDogh  under  circoniBtances  whicb  pre- 
lome  it<  btiieding  tbara  (ZnoL  p.  0M2,  a.s.  pp.  2723,  GOBI).  Williamson 
deoUrcd  (P.  Z.  8.  1836,  p.  76)  that  it  bod  bred  on  two  or  liirw  oeciuiona  near 
Scxrbornugb,  but  the  onlj  inalanee*  of  wbieh  be  give  details  shew  tbat  one  uf 
tbe  parties  to  the  uninu  wa«  a  Black  Crow.  It  wot  aiao  reported  to  Mr.  More 
mi  breeding  rfgularly  in  Cumberhmd,  and  otcaMonally  in  North  Walei ;  bat 
conGrmiUlon  it  needed  in  either  gaae.  Tbat  it  duen  so,  howeier,  atinuailf  in  the 
lale  of  Man  seem*  to  bo  eatabliabed. 

I-  Mr.  More  obuintd  eridenoo  of  it«  breeding  regQlari;  in  all  tha  eoanliet 
aonth  of  the  Firtha  of  Forth  and  Cljde,  and  oorthwanle  in  those  of  Dumbarlon, 
Argyte,  Clackmannan,  Perth,  Aberdeea  and  Banff — ooeaaionally  aUo,  it  would 
■eem,  in  CaithDeas  and  (if  it  baa  not  been  confounded  with  the  Kook)  in  some 
of  the  Hebrides  but  wbethur  in  all  these  localiljea  it  breedi  Dnpaireil  witb  tbe 
Grey  turm.  ia  open  to  doabt.  St  John  sayi  that  in  Moray  It  u  impOMibia  la 
deoide  on  tbe  tine  wbieb  dlTiiles  the  two  birds,  though  the  Qnj  Orovr  ii  so  mnali 
tbe  Oimmonfr  aa  to  bo  lbs  Ciow  of  the  coantry,  and  that  he  never  taw  thera 
a  pair  of  perfectly  Black  Cru*!  (Nat.  Hint,  and  R|Kirt  in  Moray, 
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eomix  as  "waotiog   the    grey,"    wbile    eereral    Scottiah  ' 
obBerrers  on  the  other  band  hare  considered  grey  feathers 

[  io  be  an  nnfailing  characteristic  of  the  hen.' 

In  Ireland  the  Grey  Cron  is  common  and  resident,  accord- 

'  iag  to  Thompson,  in  all  quarters  of  the  island,  though  in 
■ome  parts  its  nnmbers  seem  to  decrease  in  winter ;  bnt  the 
Black  form  ia  comparatively  rare,  and  on  that  account 
probably  escaped  the  notice  of  the  earher  nriters  who  men- 
tioned Irish  birds— such  as  Payne,  in  1589,  and  Moryson, 
in  1617,  who  deny  its  occurrence  there,— Charles  Smith,  in 
1750,  being  apparently  the  first  to  include  it  among  those  of 
the  Coanty  Cork.  It  was  known  to  Thompson  as  appearing 
in  the  north,  east  and  west,  as  well  as  in  Kilkenny  and 
Tipperary,  bat  details  of  its  distribution  are  wholly  wanting. 
Nor  is  evidence  forthcoming  of  its  breeding  there,  unless 
paired  with  the  Grey  Crow,  of  which  there  is  a  single  case 
recorded  in  Antrim.  Mr.  Watters  says  that  he  had  never 
met  with  the  Black  form  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  that 
the  only  examples  he  had  ever  seen  were  two,  obtained  in 
Clare  in  the  summer  of  1846,  though  he  bad  heard  of  its 
occasional  occurrence  near  Belfast,  where  indeed  Thompson 
had  already  noticed  it.  Lord  Clermont  informs  the  Editor 
that  one  was  trapped  in  May  1851  at  Ravensdale  Park — the 
sole  instance  to  his  knowledge  of  its  appearance  in  that 
neighbourhood.  All  this  t«8timony,  taken  with  the  silence 
of  other  observers,  shews  that  the  Black  Crow  is  but  on 
accidental  visitor  to  Ireland. 

Northward  of  the  British    Islands  the   Grey  Crow  is  ft 
common  resident  in  the  Fteroes,  and  occasionally  strays  to 
Iceland,  where  also  the  Black  Crow  has  been  reported,  hat  j 
very  doubtfully,  though  it  perhaps  sometimes  reaches  the 
Fffiroes.     The  latter  is  a  rare  visitant  to  Norway,  and  still 

*  Thi>  divergence  of  opinion  is  prob»bly  ilne  to'lhe  faet  of  the  pftrticDlar 
obwrrer  nljing  on  inauSiieat  evidence.  Harisg  once  perhaps  lucerUuiied  til* 
wi  of  Ihe  grej  or  blwk  partner  at  n  pair,  he  inuigineg  that  all  olher  etaet  moat 
ba  ■Jmilu' ;  not  knoving  tlwt  a  Black  hen  id>t  mate  vitb  a  Grej  oock  Mid 
tin  Vtni.  Any  doabt  on  ike  sabjeet  sbonld  be  dispelleil  byRt.  Jobn's 
(071.  ril,)that  be  Lad  killed  Crows  "in  every  abode  of  plumage  from  pu 
tbe  perfwtly  markcl  "  Hooded  Crow,  "  and  tbia  wilhoiil  refeteno;  to  a; 
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more  eeldonn  to  Sweden— in  both  kingdoms  having  only 
appeared  in  the  soath,  while  its  occurrence  in  Finland  is 
extremely  dubious.  On  the  other  hand  the  Grey  Crow  is 
abundant  in  nearly  every  part  of  all  three  countries,  and 
throughout  the  Kussian  dominions  eastward  to  about  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  versts  fi-om  Krasnoiarsk.  But  the 
Black  Crow  also  appears  in  certain  districts  of  European 
Russia,  extending  from  Archangel  to  the  Black  Sea,  thongh 
not  further  in  Western  Siberia,  according  to  Dr.  Badde, 
than  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural,  until  some  two  hundred 
Tersts  beyond  Tomsk,  where  curiously  enough  it  reappears, 
at  first  in  small  numbers  compared  with  the  Grey  Crow, 
but  that  decreases  until,  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
Jennisei,  the  Black  Crow  alone  is  found.  The  intermediate 
space,  says  Mr.  Seebohm  (Ibis,  1878,  pp.  328,  329),  is  held 
in  common  by  both  forms  in  about  equal  proportions,  but  the 
nnmber  of  mongrels  between  them  is  computed  to  be  double 
that  of  either  pure  Black  or  pure  Grey  birds.  Northwards 
the  range  of  each  form  is  about  conterminous  with  the 
growth  of  the  forests.  Eastwards  the  Black  Crow  seems  to 
dwell  in  the  land  continuously  to  the  sea  of  Ochotsk  and 
southwards  in  Mongolia.  It  also  inhabits  Japan.  lu 
Turkestan  and  thence  to  the  Caucasus  both  forms  appear, 
bat  then  again  C.  curnne  has  alone  been  found  in  Cashmere, 
while  from  Affghanistan  to  Asia  Minor  C.  comix  seems  only 
to  occur.  The  latter  also  inhabits  Syria  and  the  south  of 
Palestine,  though  it  seems  to  be  local  in  its  distnbution,  but 
it  is  a  well-known  bird  of  Egypt  and  even  appears  in  Nubia. 
In  Algeria  Loche  says  that  the  Block  Crow  commonly 
frequents  the  woodlands,  while  the  Grey  only  appears  occa- 
sionally, bat  he  has  possibly  mistaken  the  small  Raven 
{C.  tingitanus)  for  the  first,  which  is  nevertheless  recorded 
from  Eastern  Morocco,  Madeira  and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands. 
Major  Ton  Homeyer  found  its  nest  in  Majorca  (Joarn.  f.  Orn. 
1862,  p.  252)  and  it  is  resident  in  Spain,  breeding,  though 
rarely,  near  Gibraltar ;  but  the  Grey  Crow  is  of  still  rarer 
occurrence  in  the  south  of  that  country  if  indeed  it  appears 
there  at  all.     In  the  south  of  France   this  last  is  also  rare. 
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and  only  fonnd  in  winter,  but  it  becomes  more  nnmeroaa 
towards  the  nortb  till,  in  Normandy  and  Picardy,  it  is  rs 
abundant  at  tbat  season  as  in  any  part  of  Enfjland.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Black  Crow  is  said  to  be  resident  throughout 
France,  and  in  the  south  very  plentiful  iu  winter.  In 
Belgium  and  Holland  it  is  also  resident  and  common.  In 
Germany,  the  Elbe  ia  stated  to  mark  roughly  the  boundary 
of  the  breeding-limits  of  the  two  forms — -the  Black  Crow 
occupying  the  districts  to  the  westward  and  the  Gi-ey  Crow 
those  to  the  eastward  of  that  river,  but  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
Anhalt,  Brunswick  (Journ.  f.  Om.  1871,  p.  212),  and 
Mecklenburg  both  are  found  breeding ;  and  in  the  duchy  last 
named  hybrids  frequently  occur,  as  they  do  also  in  Holstein. 
In  Denmark,  however,  the  Grey  birds  almost  entirely  prevail, 
the  Black  being  very  rare,  and  even  in  that  part  of  Germany 
where  the  Black  Crow  breeds  the  Grey  predominates  in 
winter.  In  Savoy  the  Black  form  is  common  and  resident, 
but  the  Grey  is  rare  and  does  not  breed.  The  latter  how- 
ever, says  Dr.  Salvador!,  is  common  and  resident  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy  and  its  islands,  while  he  believes  tbat  the 
former  is  con&ned  to  Upper  Italy  and  is  wanting  from 
Tuscany  southwards,  but  further  observations  are  hereon 
required.  In  Piedmont  hybrids  between  the  two  occur.  In 
the  Austrian  Dominions  their  distribution  has  not  as  yet 
been  clearly  defined,  and  with  regard  to  some  parts  of  it  the 
evidence  is  to  a  certain  extent  conflicting,  though  the  Grey 
Crow  seems  generally  to  pervade  the  whole.  The  Black 
Crow  also  occurs  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  but  in  the  last  it 
is  chiefly  if  not  entirely  confined  to  the  wooded  highlands  of 
the  west.  In  Austria  proper  it  is  very  rare,  though  abundant 
in  the  Tyrol.  In  Styria  it  appears  in  winter,  but  it  is  not 
recorded  by  modern  writers  from  Carinthia.  It  occurs,  how- 
ever, in  Servia,  Waltachia,  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia,  hut  its 
asserted  existence  in  Greece  must  at  present  be  regarded  as 
doubtful — while  the  Grey  Crow  inhabits  all  these  and  the 
intervening  countries,  extends  to  most  of  the  islands  of 
Greek  Archipelago,  and  was  found  breeding  in  Crete  by 
Drummoud-Hay. 
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Tims  it  will  be  seen  that  though  oar  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  atiU  imperfect  as  regards  a  few  minor  details,  it 
admits  of  our  arriving  at  some  important  gene  rah  zatious, 
and  the  resnlt  shews  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
two  forms  supplies  no  better  proof  of  their  specific  distinctness 
than  does  any  of  the  other  characteristics  before  considered. 
The  Black  Crow  is  found  at  the  extreme  western  as  at  the 
extreme  eastern  limits  of  the  range  of  both,  while  the  Grey 
Crow  occupies  the  most  northern  as  well  as  the  most  southern 
countries  frequented  by  either.  It  caunot  therefore  be  said 
that  one  is  a  western  and  the  other  an  eastern  race,  or  that 
one  is  a  northern  and  the  other  a  southern.  So  far  the  only 
rational  mode  of  regarding  the  Black  and  Grey  Crows  would 
appear  to  be  as  members  of  a  single  dimorphic  species,  and 
the  inability  to  point  out  why  this  species  should  possess 
that  admittedly  exceptional  quahty  is  no  more  an  argument 
against  that  view,  than  is  the  inability  to  explain  why  a 
wholly  black  plumage  should  prevail  in  nearly  all  the  specieB 
of  Corvits,  while  in  a  few  others  the  black  should  be  varied 
by  grey  or  white.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
present  case  does  not  stand  as  one  of  simple  local  variation  as 
is  that  of  so  many  other  birds — some  of  them  even  belong- 
ing to  the  same  genus,  as  the  Daw,  presently  to  be  noticed, 
and  the  C.  spleitdctis  of  the  Indian  Region,  of  which  Hima- 
layan examples  have  an  ash-coloured  breast  and  collar,  which 
is  darker  in  specimens  fram  Bengal  and  Southern  India, 
and  darker  still  in  those  from  Ceylon  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  eer.  2, 
xiii.  p.  214),  while  in  some  of  those  from  Burma  and  Siam 
nearly  all  trace  of  the  grey  is  lost  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  298}*. 

A  more  important  objection,  however,  to  the  view  above 
taken  may  l>e  raised,  and  one  that  has  not  liefore  been  stated. 
By  many  naturalists  it  has  long  been  held  that  the  infertility 
of  hybrids  between  any  two  forms  affords  the  strongest 
ground  for  considering  them  distinct  species — whether  the 
*  Mr.  Hume  iugE(»ta  |8tnj  P«th?R,  1871,  p.  180  uid  I87S,  p.  lU),  thai 
thine  iimem  specific  ntcogniliaii.  Mr.  ShariM  Dotlcci  (Cat.  B.  Br.  Hub.  ul. 
p.  33)  ■  ■pccimfti,  mud  lo  be  [ram  Halwca,  of  th«  ordiiinrj  durk  fonn.  Wben 
lunre  ia  known  aboat  the  lUik-fjecl  bd4  vhiU-cyBcl  Cromof  Anttniluitbeeaw  of 
uor  awn  birds  uaj  be  [urihvr  iiluitnU.I  (r/.  E.  P.  lUmuf,  Ibis,  lg6S,  p.  3U3>. 
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converse  position  bo  true  or  not.  Now  that  hybrids  of  the 
Black  and  Grey  Ctowh  are  fertile  has  been  proved  by  several 
observers,  and  Mr.  Seebobm  has  furnished  {loc.  cit.)  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  fact.  Bat  he  has  at  tbe  same  time 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  though  this  is  the  case  in  some 
instances  it  is  not  always  so,  and  be  bases  bis  opinion  on  the 
circumstance  that  at  one  place  in  that  part  of  Siberia  which 
is  tenanted  in  common  by  both  forms  be,  in  the  breeding* 
season,  shot  all  tbe  Crows  be  could — thirteen  of  them  being 
"thoroughbred"  and  fifteen  hybrids.  Of  the  latter  seven 
were  males  and  eight  females,  but  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in  tbe  former  was  very  difterent,  being  eleven  males  and  two 
females.  Hence  be  naturally  supposes  that  most  of  tbe 
"  thoroughbred  "  females  were  engaged  in  incubation  and 
out  of  his  reach,  while  the  majority  of  hybrids  were  not,  and 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  barren.  Whether  this  reason 
be  valid  must  bo  left  to  future  determination,  but  if  the 
tendency  to  infertility,  which  Mr.  Seebobm  believes  himself 
to  have  observed,  be  finally  estabhsbed  it  must  be  allowed  to 
have  due  weight  upon  this  very  curious  question*. 

Like  the  Raven,  our  Crows  seem  to  pair  for  life,  and, 
though  some  few  pass  the  winter  in  or  near  their  breeding- 
haunts,  whither  their  presence  may  attract  chance  strangers 
of  their  kind,  the  gi-eater  number,  including  all  the  young 
birds,  collect  in  flocks  towards  tbe  end  of  summer  in  places 
where  food  is  most  abundant,  and  keeping  more  or  less 
together  gradually  make  tbeir  way  southward  nntil  tbe  turn 
of  the  season,  when  they  retrace  their  flight  in  like  manner. 
Gregarious  as  they  thus  arc  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  tbey  appear  to  associate  less  from  tbe  love  of  company 
than  from  tbe  opportunities  thereby  afforded  of  performing 
tbeir  migrations  in  safety,  or  of  getting  their  living  with 
facility.      In  tbe    breeding- sea  son  the  flocks  separate,  and 


*  Some  lioobt  hoifuTer  may  be  Bnpreasecl  u  lo  vhetber  nil  tbe  liinla  deemed  by 
Mr.  Seebobm  to  be  "  tkoroughbred."  were  reaUy  ao,  for  it  seems  tbftt  bjhrida 
of  the  two  fonni,  u  oftun  us  not,  vholly  reaemble  eitber  one  purent  or  tbe  olber, 
wbile  an  entinlv  Black  bird  bag  lieeo  wen  ju  ■  brsod  of  which  bolti  tb»  innntB 
were  Grcj  (Verhandl.  Mol.-bot.  Ver.  Wion,  1851,  ],.  0191. 
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each  pair  of  birds  takes  up  a  particular  beat.  TliiB  Fact  has 
led  many  English  obserrcrB  to  thiuli  that  the  Black  form — 
being  as  before  remarked  chiefly  a  summer -visitant  to  these 
islands,  and  cousequentlj  most  usually  seen  in  pairs  or, 
after  the  young  are  flown,  in  small  family- parties — was  less 
sociable  in  its  habits  than  the  6rey,  which  being  better 
known  in  this  kingdom  as  a  winter-guest,  appears  of  course 
at  that  season  most  often  in  bands.*  The  comparative 
scarcity  too  of  the  Black  form  has  encouraged  this  belief, 
for  from  its  continued  destruction  by  shepherds  and  game- 
keepers throughout  most  parts  of  England,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  sufficient  number  to  be  nowadays  bred  in 
this  country  to  admit  of  the  collection  of  any  considerable 
flocks. t  In  the  wilder  and  less  frequented  districts  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  the  Grey  Crow  enjoys  greater  immnnity,  though 
there  are  in  each  wide  tracts  of  country  where  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  extirpated,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  poison  ;  bat 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  birds  of  this  form  which  are 
seen  with  us  in  winter  are  unqncstionably  of  foreign  origin,  { 
reaching  this  country  about  October. 

Crows  are  not  very  early  breeders,  and  it  is  generally  the 
end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May  before  the  nest  ia 
prepared.  This,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  Tariously 
placed  in  trees,  rocks,  or  on  the  ground,  but  one  that  baa 
been  used  before  is  very  commonly  refurnished,  and  a 
favourite  site  is  often  tenanted  for  a  long  series  of  seasons, 

*  The  prcciM  range  of  the  Grej  Crow  in  Bngluiil  has  jet  to  be  iletormided 
Ui4  will  deservcB  attenlton.  Mr.  Kdoi  saji  thnt  tbongh  it  U  niimeroDB  in 
winter  to  the  eiutKard  of  Shoreham,  he  never  detected  it  on  the  Sanen  oout  to 
the  weit  of  Boi^nor.  The  EdiWr  cao  Btnte  that  it  does  not  lisit  >  distriot 
within  light,  «ad  nol  twcDtj  milea  to  the   wentwui),  of  the  Rojgton  Downa, 

■f  Yet  in  the  itrictij^preierced  count;  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Norgnte  informs  the 
Alitor  Ihst  he  hng  known  niore  thnn  a  iBoua  Crows'  nettt,  the  titea  ol  which 
were  viiible  from  one  tingle  tpot.  It  l>,  howevGr,  ulnoit  Dielen  to  remark  that 
nearlf  all  of  them  would  be  aba  koowD  to  the  nclghhooring  pmekeepen,  and 
that  no  iDcreue  of  the  speciei,  hat  the  contnirj,  would  be  the 

t  So  well  i>  this  known  along  the  eaitem  coaat  of  Bngland,  where  tlie  birdi 
■naf  be  aeen  arriving  from  orer  >ea  in  autumn,  that  thej  are  called  Danlili 
CroWB.     At  the  <ame  teatoa  Bliak  Crows,  but  in  far  ainaller  namben,  *1m 
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in  which  case  the  animal  addition  of  fresh  materials  makes 
a  structure  of  huge  hulk.  Sticks,  heather,  roots,  turf,  sea- 
weed, hones — -in  short,  almost  anything  that  the  birds  can 
find  and  carry — are  built  into  its  foundation  and  outworks ; 
but,  however  large  these  may  be,  the  interior  is  always  a  cap 
lined  with  moss,  wool,  fur,  hair  and  feathers,  neatly  inter* 
woven  and  smooth,  and  of  a  size  fitted  to  hold  from  four  to 
BIX  eggs,  Bubsoquently  laid  therein.  These  are  in  colour 
very  like  Havens',  but  seldom  have  the  markings  so  deep  in 
shade — black  for  instance  being  almost  wholly  wanting — or 
BO  numerous  :  in  size  they  measure  from  2*07  to  1*5  by  from 
1'27  to  1'04  inch.  It  is  well  known  of  many  birds  that 
when  one  of  a  pair  is  killed,  the  survivor  speedily  obtains  a 
new  mate,  who  continues  the  work  of  reprodnction.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  observed  to  be  the  case  with  Crowa,  from 
the  fact,  probably,  that  few  species  are  more  systematically 
slaughtered  in  the  breeding-season. 

The  food  of  the  Crow  is  varied,  but  consists  almost  excla- 
Bively  of  animal  matter,  of  which  nothing  that  can  be  found 
comes  amiss,  from  the  carcase  of  a  large  quadruped  to  the 
grubs  of  insects.  The  heaps  of  refuse  washed  up  on  the 
sea-beach,  and  the  shores  of  tidal  rivers,  as  well  as  on  londB 
that  have  been  recently  fiooded,  supply  a  great  portion,  and 
in  such  places  the  birds  may  be  seen,  often  in  considerable 
flocks,  diligently  seeking  for  anything  eatable,  each  indiridual 
as  intently  watching  the  actions  of  its  comrades  as  carrying 
on  its  own  search,  so  that  the  discovery  by  one  of  booty 
larger  than  common  is  sure  to  be  observed  by  the  rest,  who 
hasten  to  share  the  spoil,  pieces  of  which  are  torn  off  and 
conveyed  to  a  convenient  station  to  be  devoured.  Bones  and 
shelled  animals,  the  marrow  or  soft  parts  of  which  cannot  be 
readily  extracted,  are  borne  aloft  to  a  considerable  height  and 
dropped  upon  rocks  or  stones  that  they  may  be  broken,  the 
bird  following  them  very  closely  in  their  fall ;  but  several 
observers  have  noticed  that  it  often  mistakes  the  nature  of 
the  ground  beneath,  and  repeated  trials  are  frequently  needed 
to  attain  a  successful  performance  of  the  cunning  feat.  It 
will  also  hover  over  the  water  and  seize  fishes  or  offal  that 
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may  be  neitr  Ihe  Burfaee.  Were  the  Crow  but  content  with 
foi>d  of  this  kind  it  would  make  few  enemies  ;  but  tinforta- 
uately  for  itself  it  baa  earned  a  reputation  of  being  only  less 
mischievous  as  it  is  less  powerful  thau  the  Raven,  and,  where 
it  is  pleutiful,  its  iujuriousness  to  flock-mastei's  cauRot  be 
gainsaid.  Yeaning  ewes  and  their  new-born  lambs  not 
unfrequently  fall  victims  to  its  attacks  when  removed  from 
the  shepherd's  care.  The  gamekeeper  detests  it  even  worse 
than  the  Raven,  for  it  is  more  abundant,  and  its  partiality  to 
eggs,  from  those  of  an  Eagle  to  those  of  a  Titlark,  leads  it  to 
beat  deliberately  over  moors  and  fields,  hedgerows  and  borders 
of  woods,  to  find  the  nests  of  Grouse,  Partridges  and  Phea- 
sants, which  it  speedily  empties  of  their  contentw,  each  egg 
being  sepurataly  carried  off  on  the  point  of  its  bill  and  then 
sucked.  Nor  does  it  shew  any  mercy  to  the  tender  broods, 
and  from  ils  habit  of  haunting  the  waterside  it  is  particu- 
larly destructive  to  Ducklings.  Leverets,  young  rabbits  and 
other  amail  mammals  it  will  also  capture.  It  will  snatch  a 
wounded  bjrd  almost  from  the  grasp  of  the  gunner,  and  that 
which  at  nightfall  he  has  marked  as  fallen  dead  will  be  found 
liy  him  next  day  with  its  bones  picked  clean.  Though  grain 
is  seldom  touched  by  it,  when  opportunity  offers  it  will  take 
cherries  and  walnuts.  Thus  by  nearly  all  classes  it  is  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  feathered  offenders.  Yet 
Waterton  had  a  good  word  for  it,  urgingtbat  for  nine  or  ten 
months  of  the  year  it  does  very  little  injury  to  man,  whilo 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  it  is  as  assiduous  as  tho 
liook  in  the  consumption  of  noxious  larvu,'.  For  this  causa 
also,  Yieillot  reckons  it  among  the  birds  that  are  useful,  but 
notwithstanding  these  witucsses  in  its  favour  any  attempt  tu 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Crow  in  this  country  would  be  vain. 

The  sagacity  of  the  Crow  is  as  proverbial  as  tliat  of  the 
Itaven,  and  in  illustration  of  this  quality  a  nearly  endless  num- 
ber of  anecdotes  might  be  cited — some  of  venerable  antiquity. 
Many  no  doubt  rest  on  fancy,  hut  men  who  have  scon  tho 
bird's  habit  of  dropping  shell-fishes  that  they  may  be  broken 
by  the  fall,  have  some  excuse  for  fubtiug  that  it  would 
fill  s  pitcher  with  stones  to  raise  the   level  of  the  water   i 
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held.  Its  mode  of  hiding  portions  of  food  that  cannot  i 
the  time  be  conveniently  eaten  naturally  suggests  an  amonnt 
of  forethought  that  can  pardonably  be  exaggerated.  In  the 
same  way  atiy  one  who  has  listened  to  the  strange  sounds  which 
a  Crow  will  divert  itself  by  uttering  for  half  an  hour  together, 
or  the  vanous  tones*  in  which  it  will  call  to  and  be  answered 
by  a  distant  comrade,  can  well  understand  how  the  faculty  of 
intelligible  speech  came  to  he  attributed  to  this  bird.  In- 
deed it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  deny  it  the  jMiwcr  of 
carrying  on  a  conversation  of  some  sort,  for  it  is  admitte<l 
that  while  most  birds  by  their  notes  express  alarm,  pleasure 
and  certain  otiier  feelings,  none  has  a  greater  capacity  for 
indicating  different  sensations  (whatever  they  may  be)  by  its 
articulations,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  varied  notes 
of  the  Crow  have  met  irith  many  attempts  at  interpretation 
on  the  part  of  the  rural  population  of  this  country  and 
others,  some  of  them  being  highly  humorous. t 


*  Macgillitro?  profo 

two  futoM,  but  the  E<lii 
Ixirat^l  by  Mr.  Rerhobi 
jofei]  of  hearing  Iwtb  a 
t  T!ic  OfBj  Crow  is  I 
— '  Verhandiiliiig  < 


I 


las  to  hiiTe  toeogaiied  a  diBorcoee  in  tin  Tou:s<]f 

IT  l>dieves  there  is  none,  and  berem  bie  a 

I,  whose  tDgtiuiDny,  from  the  opportunitiu  be  hu  ta- 

iiost  simullaneously,  ii  of  great  viilne. 

la  BUbjeat  of  s  moDognph  in  Dutch  by  Dr.  N.  Uenixiafe 


CORVUS  FRD0IL.EGD9.  LinnaSTlB*, 

THE  ROOK. 

CoTVUS  frugilegus. 

The  Rook,  as  Pennant  says,  is  the  Corvim  of  A'irgil  \,  no 
other  bird  of  thifi  name  being  so  eminently  gregarious.  The 
sociability  of  its  disposition,  however,  is  not  confined  to  its 
Boeking  the  company  of  its  own  kind  and  constantly  living 
in  flocks  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  bnt  is  further  shewn  by 
its  apparent  preference  of  the  abodes  of  man,  near  wbiuh  to 
cstabliah  itself;  for  it  lias  been  remarked  that  a  rookery  is 
seldom  Been  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  boasea,  and 
it  is  also  declared  that  instances  are  not  wanting  of  an  ancient 

•  Sjit.  fi.t.  Ed.  la,  1.  p.  i5fl  dim. 

t  U  majr  ht  rsmarked  thnc  the  diitiict  in  wbich  Ibe  pnet  wu  born  uJ  sdiwaW 
it,  u  wilt  pTtttaUy  bv  >he«n,   nIniiHt  Iho  only  part  of  Ital;  in  whirh  tho  Rook 


liaiMaf  :ussa  MPt  fCBftfiiiiUklj  i.satl  =x  tiz^is^  pira  «f  the 
siiiiK  <zv«^te»i  ^rfififtf..  sail  es^s.  ix  Ltiiu&ia  n.4*?i£.  i^i^od^  here 


OwiBi^a  I  ka§  fwirii  lo  rrac,  bd  iLis  is.  Gaj's  Icit  G^uden 
sin  iosEsifaes  Msd  is  miyw  itn  Jasthsu  is.  LamdoiL,  coiisaining 
dU&at  sIdrtT  lae^s.  Uniil  i^  je*r  lsli».  what  iht  steeple 
«if  R>v  Chartk  wms  Rf^inHL  s  wzr  bki  thior  ness  iKCveen 
tfe  win^  of  die  dn^a  Ibrmis^  the  Tine  «s  its  top.  Tben 
xbieT  rHiK>T<d  to  &  piikBe-tree  near  the  canser  of  Wood  Street 
mad  Clkeai»«iilfr.  vbere  tber  reiCAised  &r  sooe  TeftiSw  a  second 
ce!sc  c^oi'Z  aLs«>  Ir^xih  in  it  in  ISl-S.  In  1S3S.  a  pair  l3«^g^&n 
s  nesu  oc  ^Le  cttj-jtz  whLeii  ssnaianis  ihe  T^ne  of  St.  Olire's, 
Crccunjbi  Friars.  In  the  zAni^n  cf  Cbestcrfeld  House 
zher^  mA  5'^r  mAHj  rears  a  c»>JiS'iericie  rjofcery.  coq twining 
shoot  ^*j  njir^sCa  in  l*^!^.  bat  this  is  now  bcili  ora*.  thoogb 
the  ikljoininq  j^r^lcii  of  WtiAnicIrSe  Hoase  ssill  L&rboars 
soobe  Zen  Desi».  Tbcre  ;Lre  besilrs  seT^nl  ether  settlements 
of  the  species  vidiin  the  limiu  of  Lu^cd.^.''  Mr.  Blaekw^dl 
reeorded   iZooL  Joom.  t.  p.  10    xh^i  for  tvo  Temrs  tliree 


y  by  Sdt  WrLiaat  Xictfcey.  aad  u  aA»«  cxsteti  i&  1  ^-*5 
I^H     Xrdiifi.    R    p.  ±i': '  &s   b«iKg    "^^  kn^ 

ZotfL  :S75.  pp.  1;H-I'>$   rT}t?k.<nei  aft  Hot^ad 

endw  Hyie  Park,  H«*nff  jri  >i:ar».  MoryMvibe  Ko^d, 

aad  Gorida  Piatt.     Ia  I?;^!.  aj^  Kenaw.  tker»  v^  a  rookexy  &fc 

«£  Wkxiehall ;  aecoriia^r  to  Jeiuiia^    •J'rTiit&.j.'.Jiii,  p.  7 J  <  (Aere  was 
J«aa  ia  xke  ckmr^T^ri  jc  St  E»!i:L*saji"4-ia-4a<-Ea:58 ;  •»-<   ^^^^ 
thtt  ia  l^7<f  then  va*  a  aie!i«  Ln  Btraua-iiXj  r&udiy&nL 


pairs  built  ou  some  poplars  in  a  centra!  part  of  Manchester, 
and  Bewiisk  noticed  a  nest  on  tbe  vane  of  the  Exchange,  in 
Newcaatle-upon-Tyiie,  which  was  tenanted  for  ten  successive 
seasons  till  the  spire  waa  taken  down ;   while  Macgillivray 
speaks  of  several  small  rookeries  in  tbe  heart  of  Edinburgh.* 
Rooks  are  often  credited  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  sagacity 
selecting  or  avoiding  certain  trees,  and  it  has  been  more 
,han  onto  asserted  that  any  which  have  been  marked  in  the 
usual  way  for  felling  are  abandoned  by  the  birds ;  but  stronger 
evidence  is  required  before  tbe  naturalist  can  accept  tbia  as 
,he  sole  warning  upon  which  tbey  have  acted.     There  may 
better  grounds  for  supposing  that  they  leave  trees  the 
nseeurity  of  which  ia^  proved  by  subsequent  storms.     The 
Author  is  inclined  in  these  cases  to  think  that  the  age,  or 
cipieut  decay  of  the  trees,  had  affected  the  upper  branches, 
id  that  the  Kooks  found  them  leas  fit  for  their  purpose  than 
ose  of  more   healthy  trees  which  were  close  by.     Other 
kinds  of  knowledge   are  also  ascribed  to  Books.     They  are 
commonly  believed  to  forecast  the  weather ;  and  to  strengthen 
their  nests  against  a  coming  gale    of   wind,  while  several 
stories  profess  to  shew  their  yot  more  marvellous  acquaint- 
ance with  human  affairs,  manifested  by  a  change  of  abode, 
on  the  death  or  arrival  of  a  proprietor  who  has  disturbed 
or  favoured  their  interests — some  of  these  tales  being  sap- 
ported  by  a  curious  coincidence  of  events. t 

The  balance  between  injury  or  benefit  derived  from  Rooks 

*  An  inatancti  of  R«okB  building  in  tliffi  ia  given  by  Da  Hontbeillard,  anil 
tbeir  oocapying  Cor  aauj  jatn  the  church  o(  Wnlboum  in  Liucolimbiie  ia  noticed 
bf  BrunniDi  D&rwin  (Zoaaomia,  R>l.  3,  i.  p.  247).  Kir.  Q.  NDriuan  meutionB  (Zool. 
p.  13He)  two  D«iU  00  houKlopa  »t  KiDgBton-on-Hull  in  1B4d,  and  Mr.  StcTcnaon 
(Zoul.  n.e,  p.  11*10)  a  nest  atUmptid  la  Wboillin  18ISU  on  the  church  at  Saaff- 
ham  in  Norfolk. 

t  The  paiticalan  of  two  aueh  coincidencea  hare  been  kindtj  comntini- 
cated  t«  the  Eilitor,  through  Mr.  Knox,  by  Lord  Home.  In  1831  the  Uto 
Lord  Bome  waa  dairoui  of  deatroying  ■  nwkerr  near  CoMnream,  aiid,  aTler 
three  jeara,  effected  bia  pnrpoae.  DoriDg  the  remainder  of  hii  llfo  not  a  iingle 
Koak'i  neat  wan  built  on  the  prapeitj,  but  in  IS43,  the  lint  Bpriog  after  his 
death,  the  birdi  returned,  not  indeed  to  their  fanner  haunla,  bat  to  aeiue  old 
tree*  within  it  mile  of  the  place.  A  liiullar  Ihiug  happened  at  Dooglui  Caitle. 
The  Eooka  had  lieen  drirea  nwa;  in  1S41.  In  )(i&7  the  present  Lord  Home 
wunt  to  live  there,  imd  iu  tho  follawiog  year  tbcj  returned  to  tbeir  old  qnirtcni. 
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b;  agriculturists  is  a  questiou  wliicli  general  opiuiou  eeema 
to  have  settled  by  eoEsidering  thnt  Ihe  damage,  tlionyh. 
often  great,  is  much  more  than  outweigbed  by  tlie  ser- 
vices rendered  in  tbe  destruction  of  millions  of  grubs 
of  the  cockchafer,  chovy,  the  several  species  of  wireworm, 
and  the  larvie  of  crane-flies,  commonly  called  harry-long- 
legs ;  these,  and  many  others  equally  injurious  to  vegetation, 
are  eagerly  sought  and  devoured,  forming  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  tho  food  of  this  most  numerous  species.  Early  ia 
the  morning  Rooks  visit  meadows  while  the  grass  is  yet  wet 
with  dew  to  break  their  fast  on  worms  and  slugs.  Later  in 
the  day  they  may  bo  seen,  either  searching  newly -ploughed 
land  for  the  various  insects  there  exposed,  or  again  visiting 
pastures  for  other  purposes.  They  have  been  accused  of 
destroying  the  grass  by  pulling  it  up  by  the  roots ;  but  thia 
is  an  error.  The  tufts  of  grass  or  other  plants,  so  often 
found  ivithered  on  the  surface,  have  already  been  destroyed 
by  the  grubs  which  live  in  the  soil  having  eaten  into  their 
roots,  as  is  evident  ou  examination.  The  plants  retain  their 
position  in  the  ground  and  for  some  time  their  verdure,  but 
are  quite  looao  and  can  be  removed  almost  by  a  touch.  The 
Books  merely  pull  them  up  in  the  act  of  getting  at  the 
authors  of  the  mischief.  The  grass  that  is  uninjured  is  left 
growing.  In  what  way  the  birds  first  detect  the  presence  of 
grubs  iu  the  ground  is  not  known  to  us.  Some  think  by 
actual  experiment :  others  by  the  altered  appearance  of  the 
plant ;  but  the  result  is  certain  :  large  patches  of  a  pasture 
are  often  thus  probed,  and,  though  the  damage  already  done 
be  considerable,  further  injury,  especially  that  which  would 
follow  from  the  grubs  attaining  maturity  and  propagating 
their  kind,  is  completely  prevented.*  The  utility  of 
Books  on  other  occasions  has  also  been  declared.  Many 
years  ago,  it  is  said  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  p.  143),  a  flight  of 
locusts  visited  Craven,  and  their  numbers  created  consider- 
able alarm  among  the  farmers  of  the  district.  The  Kooks, 
however,  flocked  in  from  all  sides  by  thousands  and  devoured 

Lb  not  tho  onl;  bird  wliich  coafuri  tbis  benefit.     Paiv 
Linber  of  grass- eating  j;ru|j«. 
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the  insects  bo  greedily  that  they  were  all  destroyed  in  a  short 
time.  It  is  also  »tuted  (lor.  cit.)  that,  nbout  1830,  there  was 
Biich  an  enormous  quantity  of  caterpillars  upon  Skiddaw, 
that  they  devoured  all  the  vegetation  on  the  mountain,  and 
people  feared  they  would  attack  the  crops  in  the  enclosed 
lands ;  but  the  Rooks,  having  discovered  them,  in  a  very 
short  time  put  a  stop  to  their  ravages, 

A  very  different  opinion  once  prevailed.  In  1532  an  Act 
of  Parliament  (24  Hon.  VIII,  c.  x.)  enjoined  all  persons  to  kill 
and  utterly  destroy  all  manner  of  Choughs,  Crows  and  Rooks*, 
and  declared  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  place  containing  at 
least  ten  households  should  at  their  own  cost  provide  a  netf 
which  was  to  be  set  at  all  convenient  times  at  a  "  shrape  "  |, 
made  with  chaff  and  other  things  tit  for  that  pui-pose  for  the 
destruction  of  these  birds,  and  kept  in  repair  for  ten  years 
under  penalty  of  10s,,  a  reward  of  twopence  a  dozen  being 
given  for  old  birds.  Jlisbop  Stanley  quotes  an  entry  among 
certain  presentments  concerning  Alderloy  in  Chcshtj^e  in 
1598  : — "  We  find  that  there  is  no  Crow-nett  in  the  parish, 
a  payuo  that  one  be  bought  by  the  charge  of  the  parish  "  ; 
and  doubtless  many  other  such  records  exist. 

In  Scotland,  legal  persecution  bo^an  still  earlier,  and  an 
Act  passed  in  1124,  followed  by  another  in  1457,  forfeited  to 
the  king  all  trees  whoreon  Rooks  were  suffered  to  build  their 
nests,  should  the  nests  be  left  at  Beltane  (May-day).  In 
Ireland,  the  statute  of  17  Geo.  II.  c.  x.  offered  a  reward 
for  the  head  of  any  of  the  Crow-tribe. 

The  attempts  made  by  man  to  interfere  directly  with  the 

'  Tlie  Yi^iiB  niB]Uiiag  of  ■'  Changli "  bu  bean  alreadj  mentioned  (page  253, 
note).  •'  Crow  "  snd  '•  Rook  "  nre  in  commna  »iw«ch  even  no*  iulerohangBable, 
sitneas  Mr.  TeonjBon'a  "  lauij.wintcr'd  Draw  Ihut  teuJs  tbs  clanging   rDokery 

+  Tbe  Cro*-net  U  figared  and  deMubed  in  Willughby'i  '  Ornitbalogj ',  bnl 
not  verj  olcartj'.  It  "  mij  b«  pT»oed  nsar  »nj  Bum-ilMir  *b*re  Corn  ■*  win- 
DDwed,  or  in  *  Com-stDbble,  or  on  tim  fltteutwDrd  in  Ibc  Morning  and  BTeuing 
baunta  of  anjr  Bitda  whets  tfaej  gather  Wotdis.  Where  tier  plnced  it  muit  be 
cwrefulijr  hid  and  concealed,  a£  much  ai  maj  be.  £roui  Ibc  view  ol  the  Birds,  as 
il  near  a  BarU' Juar  bj  caating  duff  U[»d  it,  Its. " 

t   "Shnpe  '  aigniflei  a  place  Hcrepod,  and  la  iJrcpared  (or  the  oilcbilig  of  binla 
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balance  of  Xntore  aie  seldom  profitable,  and  it  is  said  that 
wlierever  Rooks  or  other  birds  of  tlie  kiud  Iiave  been  effeet- 
niilly  destroyed,  the  result  has  shewn  that  the  proceeding 
was  a  mistake,  and  that  agriculturists  to  save  their  cropa 
were  conapelled  to  reinstate  the  birds  they  had  exterminated.* 
Yet  the  experience  thus  gained  is  usually  lost  on  all  save 
those  immediately  concerned  in  the  afl'air,  and  accordingly 
every  now  and  then  in  some  place  or  other,  hut  mostly  in 
Scotland,  agitation  on  the  subject  prevails.}  This  occasion- 
ally leads  to  a  more  or  less  gencml  persecution  being  ordered 
and  for  a  time  carried  on,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
landlord  is  better  advised  than  his  tenants,  and  after  the 
first  outbreak  of  discontent  his  influence  contrives  that  their 
destructive  efi'orts  shall  gradually  cease. 

The  food  of  the  Eook,  as  already  shewn,  consiats  prin- 
cipally of  worms  and  insects^,  which,  from  the  numbers  of 
the  birds,  are  consumed  to  an  enormous  extent.  But  its  . 
diet  is  extremely  varied,  and  almost  any  other  kind  of  animal 
matter,  even  carrion,  fishes  and  small  birds  and  mammals  are 
acceptable,  besides  many  vegetable  products.  Newly-a 
grain  §  until  it  has  sprouted  well  above  the  ground  requires  ■ 
watching,  and  ripe  corn,  especially  if  laid  by  the  wind  or 
when  cut  and  in  sheaves,  sometimes  suffers  severely  from  the  , 

*  ThoDgh  refereooe  to  iiuttiiccs  of  tbis  kind  is  made  bj  mitny  writers,  tin 
Editor  »  unable  to  fiod  3.03  document  ia  wliicb  tbe  details  of  a  aiiigle  oaw  ar« 
mtiafaotorily  givcu  :  tlie  Dearest  approncb  to  one  is  perbajia  Mr.  C.  1.  Cox'a  note 
(Zoul.  V-  8D53). 

f  Such  a  moTcment  was  eicited  iu  tbe  Suntb-west  a[  Scotland  in  I S3S,  but  it 
iieouiB  la  have  been  ullaved  by  tbo  late  Sir  J.  Stuart-)lent«B(h  b;  a  punpblel 
anlitled  '  Ptiruien  r.  Rooka '  vhich  the  Editor  bowever  baa  not  seen.  He  bu 
been  more  fortnoate,  tbanka  to  Ur,  Horiie  Brown,  in  regani  to  a  correapondeuM 
wbicb  arose  in  1844  betweeo  Mr,  Hug  oi  Nuwliaton  and  bis  teiiantr;.  Ia  tha 
former  coutroieraj  Selby,  and  in  the  latter  Wnterton,  look  part. 

X  MeloloHllia  toUtilialU,  Phylloperlka  kortimla,  seyeral  apecim  ot  Agrialtt, 
Ai/ratii  ttifcl:im  aad  J.  exclamatioia,  and  Tijiu/u  olemrfa  ma;  be  ipedallj 
uned. 

g  let  tbGt«  la  mucb  Iratb  in  Jtnat'a  remark  tliat  when  the  iiloughuiitn  and  tbs 
lower  are  at  worit  jn  tbe  same  fii;ld,  tbe  former  will  be  (otlowed  bj  %  tnin  of 
Kooka,  wbilu  the  latter  will  be  unatteuJed,  anrl  ba  grain  reinaia  untonched. 
However  the  CBBtingi  of  Kookn,  found  uniler  Iho  trees  they  freqneiit,  proTe  b;  tho 
bnska  thej  coutain  that  tbeae  birds  do  eat  corn,  and  Bometimes  a  good  deal  of  il 
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depredationa  of  this  bird.  Perhaps  however  tbe  potato-crop 
13  that  which  is  commouly  niost  injured  by  it,  unless  care  be 
taken  to  drive  off  the  marauders  both  in  tbe  pi  an  ting- sea  eon 
and  when  the  tubers  are  mature.  Acorns,  beechmast  and 
berries  also  contribute  to  the  Rook'a  support,  and  when  oppor- 
tunity offers  frnita,  especially  cherries  and  walnuts,  are  often 
taken,  as  are  fir-cones  for  the  larvffi  they  contain.  lu  hard 
frosts  it  will  attack  turnips,  but  its  object  seems  to  be  as 
much  the  grubs  by  which  they  are  frequently  infested  as  the 
plants  themselves.  Much  has  been  said  of  its  egg-stealing 
propensity,  which  indeed  cannot  bo  denied,  but  it  seems  to  be 
chiefly  indulged  in  during  droughts,  when  the  scanty  herbage 
leaves  exposed  the  nests  of  many  birds  that  breed  on  tbe 
ground ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  Rooks  were  half  so  destruc- 
tive to  game  as  many  people  think,  hardly  a  covey  of  Par- 
tridges would  be  hatched.  Among  the  minor  sopplies  of  the 
Rook  may  be  mentioned  tbe  caterpillars  which  occasionally 
infest  tbe  foliage  of  oaks,  the  galls  (Zool,  s.s.  p.  3628) 
formed  beneath  tbe  leaves  of  the  same  trees,  and,  as  Mr. 
ICnox  informs  the  Editor,  may-flies  drifted  by  the  wind  to  a 
river-bank. 

The  Rook  chiefly  inhabits  wooded  and  cultivated  districta. 
In  autumn  the  rookery  is  generally  frequented  for  some 
days  by  the  birds  belonging  to  it,  and  they  are  seen  sitting 
on  or  about  the  old  nests,  occasionally  carrying  sticks,  as 
though  intent  on  breeding,  while  hardly  a  year  passes  but, 
in  one  part  of  the  country  or  another,  matters  proceed  so  far 
that  eggs  are  laid  and  hatched  at  that  season.  According  to 
Jesse,  the  unpublished  papers  of  Gilbert  White  mention  a 
nest  with  young  in  it  on  Nov.  2Gth.  Sir  C.  Anderson  wrote 
the  Author  word  that  in  1817  a  pair  of  Rooks  had  a  neat 
with  eggs  at  Lea  near  Gainsborough  in  the  same  month, 
and  like  information  was  received  from  Mr.  Rodd  aa  regards 
Cornwall  in  183(i.  So  many  similar  cases  have  since  been 
recorded  that  enumeration  of  them  is  needless.  It  seems  a 
mistake  to  term  them,  as  is  often  done,  instances  of  late 
breeding :  they  should  rather  he  considered  premature,  since 
tbe  breeding- seas  on  must  be  held  to  be  ended  by  tbe  annual 
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monlt,  which  takes  place  iu  .Tuly.  Very  eailj  in  the  year, 
Bometimes  in  January,  bat  oftener  in  the  next  month,  the 
Lirda  return  to  their  nests,  which  are  usually  placed  in  the  tops 
of  tall  trees*,  ball'  a  dozen  or  more  being  frequently  built  on 
the  same  treet,  bnt  for  a  few  weeks  little  is  done  beyond  com- 
pleting the  noisy  ceremonies  of  courtship  and  taking  posses- 
Bion  of  sites.  About  the  second  week  iu  March,  the  work  of 
repairing,  building  and  furnishing  is  begun  in  eai'uest,  and 
is  carried  on  amid  bursts  of  uproar  that  at  times  arise  from 
various  causes,  but  chiefly  from  attempts  made  by  the  birda 
to  rob  one  another  of  materials ;  not  withstanding  that  while 
a  nest  is  in  progress,  one  of  the  proprietors  nearly  always  re- 
mains at  home  to  guard  it,  the  other  fetching  whatever  may 
be  nest  wanted  for  the  structure.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
noticed,  that  when  a  pair  of  Books  attempt  to  build  in  a 
tree  previously  unoccupied,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  main 
body,  the  rest  often  destroy  the  nest ;  but  the  motive  which 
prompts  these  and  other  carious  acts  observable  in  the  habits 
of  the  community  cannot  bo  safely  interpreted.  The  Rook's 
nest  is  about  two  feet  in  external  diameter,  and  is  formed  of 
sticks  and  twigs  lined  with  straws,  grass  and  fibrous  roots, 
as  well  as  wool  aud  other  soft  materials.  The  eggs,  &om 
four  to  six  iu  number,  are  quite  indistingiushable  from 
Crows',  though  perhaps  generally  rather  smaller. 

During  incubation,  the  loud  disturbances  that  had  hitherto 
from  time  to  time  prevailed  almost  wholly  cease,  and  com- 
parative quiet  reigns  in  the  rookery.  The  male  feeds  the 
female  constantly,  and  occasionally  takes  her  place  on  the 

*  Instuicea  hoveTer  are  not  wanting  of  lover  aites  being  cboKii,  eapKuUj 
vbere  bigb  trees  ire  scarce.  Mr.  Stecemson  mdOtignB  nests  in  laornBtinDi  bashes 
nnd  in  s  dnif  ilex.  Mr.  Cordenai  bus  knavm  them  in  poUu^  biIIots,  on  an 
>ppls-tree  not  mure  than  leven  feet  from  the  gronnrl  Had  in  a  rough  hedge. 
At  Duniptice,  in  1878,  uconliDg  to  Ur.  HarTie  Brovn,  name  birds  bred  ii 
faoUj.bnshee,  and  a.  neat  is  recorded  (Zool.  p.  962S)  whicbwas  buitlonthegroand. 

f  In  Bonie  coKS  the  number  is  far  greater  uid  tbeduBten  prrsentui  exttaordi- 
Djiry  appeoraace.  Macgillivra;  mentionB  tliree  tree*  in  one  rookety  tb»t  bore 
reapectivelj  Iwenljr-ein,  tweDtT-firo  and  twen^- three  nests.  In  lbs  'Monthly 
Magaiine' (iiTii.p.301jEarAprillSl)9  it  iii  uid  that  s  single  aab -tree,  than 
re<<entl7  blown  duwn,  at  B^rtna-on-Hamber  naod  lo  bear  on  ai 
bnndred  nerts.  coDBlitutiiig  tbo  entire  rookery. 
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eggs.  Both  birds  laboar  incessantly  to  collect  food  for  their 
yoQDg  when  hutched,  and  may  be  seen  early  and  late  convey- 
ing it  with  disteaded  mouth,  for  the  dilatable  skill  under  the 
tongue,  common  to  most  Passerine  birds,  is  in  this  species, 
from  being  bare  of  feathers  and  of  a  whitish  colour,  rendered 
particularly  conspicuous.  The  young  are  fledged  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  then  leave  the  nest  for  the  nearest 
branches,  on  which  they  sit,  occasionally  trying  their  powers 
in  short  trips  from  bough  to  bough.  About  the  end  of  that 
month  or  the  beginning  of  June,  they  are  able  to  follow  their 
parents  to  the  6eldB,  where  they  are  still  fed  for  a  time,  but 
soon  learu  to  get  tbeir  own  living.  The  nest-trees  are  then 
in  most  cases  deserted  for  some  time,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  rookery  roost  together  night  after  night  in  any  con- 
venient wood,  whence  at  an  early  hour  they  repair  in  flocks 
to  their  feeding-grounds.  As  the  day  draws  on  the  birds 
break  up  into  smaller  parties  and  range  widely  in  their 
ceaseless  search  for  victual.  Whenever  the  main  body  are 
feeding,  or  otherwise  engaged  on  the  ground,  two  or  three 
individuals  are  generally  seen  posted,  like  sentinels,  in  trees 
close  by,  whose  note  of  caution  or  alarm  is  perfectly  under- 
Htoo<l  by  the  rest,  and  surprise  is  thereby  avoided.  Towards 
evening  the  scattered  bands  gradually  collect  in  some  par- 
ticular spot,  until  the  whole  body  is  once  more  nnited. 
Those  that  have  fared  the  best  arrive  earliest  at  the  meeting- 
place,  which  may  be  an  open  field  or  a  clump  of  high  trees, 
and  are  joined  by  the  rest  accordiug  to  the  success  tbcy  have 
found.  All  sit  gravely,  and  but  little  noise  is  heard  as  they 
assemble.  Shortly  before  sunset  some  signs  of  impatience 
arc  shewn,  and  an  occasional  movement  is  made  by  a  few 
restless  birds  who  sweep  round  over  the  others  and  alight  in 
a  new  position.  Suddenly  a  lond  rush  of  wings  announces 
the  general  rising,  and  off  goes  the  entire  multitude  with 
slow  and  measured  flight  on  their  return  homewards.  Mostly 
silent  hitherto  or  only  by  chance  uttering  a  note,  as  the  birds 
near  the  rooating-place  all  find  their  voices,  and  reaching  it,' 
the  air  is  filled  with  the  tumult  of  sounds  that  bursts  from 
BO  many  throats,  the  Daws  that  have  been  their  almost  con- 
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Btant  companions  during  the  day  adding  their  share  to  the 
babel.  Then  occasional];  follows  one  of  the  strangest  sights 
that  an  observer  can  vsitness.  Mounted  to  a  very  great 
height  the  Rooks  will  suddenly  let  themflelves  drop  headlong, 
twisting  aB  they  fall,  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  trees  or  of 
the  ground,  when  they  recover  themselves  and  glide  onwards. 
One  after  another,  as  though  they  had  all  gone  mad,  they 
precipitate  themselves  in  this  wonderful  way,  some  of  them 
wheeling  round  and  risiiig  again  to  perform  the  feat  a  second 
time.  The  indulgence  of  this  very  cnrions  habit  is  com- 
monly held  to  portend  wind,  but  the  belief,  like  that  in  many 
other  supposed  prognostications  of  the  weather  by  birds,  is 
probably  erroneous.  The  motive  however  which  urges  tho 
Rooks  is  wholly  unknown,  and  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
concluded  is  that  they  delight  in  this  performance."  Most 
usually  they  content  themselves  by  soaring  and  circling 
over  the  trees  for  a  short  time  and  then  perching,  bat  this 
last  is  not  accomplished  quietly  or  quickly,  and  it  is  generally 
dusk  before  all  have  fonnd  a  place,  while  after  nightfall, 
especially  when  the  moon  is  shining,  belated  foraging  par- 
ties come  trooping  in,  and  their  arrival  always  prodaoea  a 
certain  amount  of  disturbance. 

BesideB  the  Books  which  stop  ^vith  us  all  the  year,  this 
country  certainly  receives  in  autnmn  the  iisits  of  some 
foreigners,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  a  portion  of 
our  natives  emigrate  at  the  same  season,  and  join  the  large 
bands  that  in  winter  repair  to  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
number  of  those  that  leave  us,  which  by  the  analogy  of  other 
species  we  may  infer  are  mainly  birds  of  the  year,  is  perhaps 
not  very  large,  for  the  general  practice  of  shooting  the 
"branchers" — as  the  young  on  quitting  the  nest  are  called — 
in  May  and  June  greatly  reduces  the  surplus  population, 
the  amount  of  which,  equally  with  the  supply  of  food,  controls 

■  WsterWn  eipininB  it  u  being  merelj  tbe  shorteti!  waj  of  effecting  ■  descent 
from  the  great  height  the  Lird*  have  rented,  but  this  o»n  hnnllj  be  so  udm 
thej  conM&ntij  retnrn  it  th«  nme  elevation  wliile  the  perfortnunce  is  eone 
through  MuniiM.lii-elr  «l.loin,  und  the  fuct  that  mme  of  the  birila  haying  jiut 
eneculed  the  movement  *11I  take  tbe  trouble  of  igun  mounting  aloR  and 
repealirg  it  tcstilieB  to  iu  lolnnlury  onture. 
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the  tendency  to  emigration.  Iq  long-continued  froata  Hooks 
Buifer  severely  and  are  often  put  to  the  Inst  Bbift  to  preserve 
life.  Foggy  weather  also,  as  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawee,  in  an  obliging 
communication,  has  reminded  the  Editor,  suspends  tbeir 
usual  operations,  and  they  will  then  sit  for  honrs,  moping 
and  disconsolate,  on  or  near  their  roosting- pi  aces,  waiting 
for  the  air  to  clear,  for  they  have  apparently  ouly  the  sense  of 
sight  to  guide  them  to  their  distant  feeding-grounds.  The 
speed,  however,  with  which  space  can  he  traversed  when 
occasion  needs  is  only  to  be  ap[>reciated  by  persons  who  have 
witnessed  a  fiock  of  these  birds  escaping  from  a  Falcon. 

Rooks,  though  less  docile  than  moat  of  the  Crow-tribe, 
can  be  tamed,  aud  becoming  attached  to  their  owners  will 
leani  many  amusing  tricks,  that  of  imitating  a  variety  of 
cries  and  sounds  among  the  rest.  The  ordinary  note  of  the 
Rook  needs  no  description  since  it  baa  given  a  word  to  the 
English  language,  but  according  to  the  coincident  action  or 
to  the  season  of  the  year  it  has  many  modulations,*  and 
the  soft  crooning  of  the  bird  that  is  fondling  its  mate  or 
feeding  its  young  is  as  different  from  Ihe  loud  caw  of  the 
same  when  mixing  in  the  public  life  of  the  community  as 
sounds  proceeding  from  one  mouth  well  can  be.  Young 
Rtwks,  taken  from  the  nest,  it  may  be  remarked,  shonld  be 
fed  chiefly  or  wholly  on  animal  food.  Though  they  will  readily 
eat  many  vegetable  products  they  cannot  be  reared  on  such 
diet.  New  rookeries  have  been  several  times  successfully 
formed  by  placing  Rooks'  eggs  in  the  nests  of  Daws,  who 
make  excellent  foster-parents.  The  young  birds  will  then 
generally  establish  themselves  in  or  near  the  place  of  their 
birth  if  it  be  at  all  suitable  to  their  requirements. 

A  large  volume  might  easily  be  written  on  Ibis  species, 
but  even  then  its  habits  could  he  hardly  described  in  full. 
Each  rookery  seems  to  have  some  custom  peculiarly  its  own. 
In  one  the  birds  will  roost  in  the  nest-trees  all  the  year, 
in  another  they  will  seek  their  uigbt-qnartcrs  at  a  great 
distance,  ouly  visiting  the  rookery  at  certain  seasons. 

*  Books,  u  OiU-ert  WUitv  iuij<.  "  in  the  iTMiliiig  leison,  ttlMntpl  *OBeli 
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one  case  the  members  of  a  rookery  seem  always  to  keep 
together,  in  another  they  Vfill  disperse,  forming  two  or  more  ■ 
bands  which  feed  and  roost  widely  apart,  only  meeting  in 
the  breeding- season  at  their  common  tenement ;  while  again, 
it  is  not  very  rare  for  all  the  Rooks  of  the  district,  belonging  I 
to  many  distinct  settlements,  to  collect  in  antnmn  and  pass  i 
the  winter  in  one  grand  convention.  But  besides  these  more 
obvions  differences,  some  of  which  donbtless  depend  oa  the 
capabilities  of  the  locality,  many  others  may  easily  be  ob- 
served. In  one  rookery  trees  of  several  kinds  will  be  used 
alike,  in  another  the  nests  are  strictly  confined  to  those  of 
the  same  species,  or  even  to  such  of  them  aa  have  the  same 
habit  of  growth  ;  and  so  on  with  regard  to  minor  details  far 
too  nnmerous  to  mention  in  a  work  like  the  present.  A 
good  monograph  of  the  Rook  conld  not  fail  to  be  as  interest- 
ing as  its  compilation  would  be  laborious. 

This  bird  is  probably   nowhere   more  common  than   in 
England,  Ireland  and  the  south  of  Scotland;  but  decreases 
in  numbers  towards  the  north,  though  of  late  it  has  estab- 
lished itself  in  pluces  where  it  was,  as  Mr.  R.  Gray  remarks, 
before  only  known  as  an  uncertain  autumn -visitant.    Thus  a 
large  rookery  at  Dunvegan  in  Skyc,  the  moat  western  Scottish 
breeding- station,  was   only  established  a  few  years  before   ' 
1870.     In   18G4   its  first  settlements  were   formed  in   the   i 
western  part  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and,  according  to  Mr.   | 
Harvio  Brown's  information  to  the  Editor,  a  year  or  two  after   ' 
in  West  Sutherland.     In  the  Outer  Hebrides  it  is  only  known 
as  an  occasional  straggler,  though  sometimes  in  large  flocks, 
from  the  mainland  in  winter,  and  its  appearance  in  Orkney, 
Shetland  and  the  Fmroes  is  of  the  same  kind.*     From  what 
Jonas  Ilallgrimssou  says  of  certain  birds  of  the  gonns  which 
hare  at  times  visited  Iceland,  they  must  have  been  Rooks, 
bat  the  species  has  not  been  absolutely  determined  there.  I 
In  Norway  it  occurs  most  irregularly,  large  flocks  sometimes 
:Bppearing  chiefly  in  the  south  and  in  autumn  or  winter,  but 
)me  of  them  stopping  to  breed.     It  seems  to  have  been  shot 

I.e.  p.  15S)  to  hare  been  ttken  at  ana,  200  luilaa 
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in  Helgelaud  on  tho  west  coast,  ami  Herr  Coilett  has 
recoi-ded  one  killed  in  spring  on  the  Paarip  jn  East  Fin- 
mark,  a  locality  tliat  it  may  have  reached  from  the  in- 
terior, for  Wolley  observed  it  at  least  once  at  Muoniooieka 
at  that  seaaon,  and  it  has  been  seen  in  Bummer  and 
known  to  winter  at  Quickjock;  hut  in  Sweden,  where  it  is 
generally  a  sammer-visitant,  it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  sonth  and  to  tho  islands  of  (Eland  and  Gottland.  In 
Finland  it  is  of  irregular  occurrence,  and  whether  it  breeds 
in  that  country  is  unknown.  In  most  parts  of  Knsaia  it  is 
very  common  and  it  reaches  Archangel,  where  it  breeds,  not 
in  large  numbers  however.  Further  to  the  eastward  its 
range  is  not  so  northerly,  but  It  extends  to  the  Upper 
Irtish  and  the  Ob,  though  it  is  not  recorded  from  else- 
where in  Siberia.  It  is  found  breeding  throughout  Turke- 
stan, and  in  winter  visits  Aifghanistan,  Cashmere  and  the 
Punjab.  It  inhabits  Persia  to  the  north  of  Ispahan,  and 
Major  St.  John  noticed  a  considerable  rookery  at  Casbin. 
It  appears  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  winter  in  Palestine, 
congregating,  says  Canon  Tristram,  in  large  numbers 
about  the  Mosque  of  Omar  iu  Jerusalem.  At  the  same 
season  it  viwita  Egypt,  but,  according  to  Capt.  Shelley,  ia 
not  found  above  Memphis.  In  Algeria  its  appearance  is 
accidental,  and  it  is  unknown  to  Col.  Irby  from  Morocco. 
Throughout  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  it  is  a  winter-visitant,  examples  observed 
there  being  mostly  young  birds  of  the  year.  The  southern 
limits  of  its  breeding- range  are  not  at  all  clearly  known ; 
but  in  Italy,  Lombardy,  Yenetia  and  the  country  about 
Modena  alone  fall  within  them.  In  no  part  of  Spain,  not 
even  the  north,  as  Oallicia,  is  it  otherwise  than  a  winter- 
visitant.  In  France  the  line  of  demarcation  has  not  been 
drawn,  for  while  breeding  commonly  in  the  north  it  is  but 
an  immigrant  iu  the  south.  In  Southern  Germany  (Baden, 
Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria)  it  is  chietly  known  as  a  winter- 
bird,  but  a  few  breed  in  some  places,  as  is  alt^o  the  case  in 
Carinthia,  but  not  in  Styria.  It  is  recorded  as  breeding 
iu  Bohemia  and   Galida,  and   plentifully   iu   tho  Crimea. 
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l\uiiii\|it  ttwufw  hom6»  it  is  very  nmnerous  in  Belgium,  and 
m^M  bd  si\  noeording  to  Mn  Labonehere,  but  for  the  perse- 
eaUoa  it  safl^rs,  in  Holland.  In  Denmark  it  is  a  summer- 
Ti«ilattik  and  Uin>ttgboat  Xorthon  Oermany  it  is  more  or  less 
abundant  tbongfa  its  settlf^moftts  are  oftoi  wide  apart. 

Tb^  antmcir  fart  of  tbe  beak  is  Uack;  in  the  adnlt  its 
W»^  tb«  fimlMad.  km^  diin  and  throat  are  bare,  the  skin 
Wte$  $«iiAMNi«$«  and  whitish-fi^T :  the  irides  dari^-biown  : 
lli«  mlK>iW  |ilanMi$»  black,  fkhlr  glossed  with  pnixde  on  the 
nyffk^  |>iMt9k  bni  fanknlai^  on  &e  head  and  neck,  the 
fcaihirit  ^if  wbkh  ai^  $dA  a^d  de<«MW»«d«  while  none 
ai^  f^li^ :  tW  kkww  sv&e^  «f  the  wins-  aad  tafl-^aOlB 
ifcj^iing  "iUtk  ^:wti$h4iKk:  k^ssv  hms  and  ^ws^  black. 

TW  I^Mik  tmit^  <vittf$iAKa^T  ^  scae.  tk»  whdk  lengdi  of 
%  aanW  W^  tN<Hi  <^)iMst  1^  Ta«jSy--<HW  fmcbK :  ikai  here 

Jtwmiilnd  Win^  im^oiNtt  ias£&(^  aasd  a  knif :  horn,  the  caipnl 
JM^aft  V  ^  9qh  ^'  ^^  ikM^SiKC  icmttrr.  iwvm  rKkis  and  a 

fawr^it:   ^  l^rst  msncr  ^kcmr  ixncMa  sumer  «kis  tike 

^hm^iumI;  ^  :ii«Mtt»t  ao:  SsitftL  :sbic^er  ^oibl  :a» 

^  «^  :i»acJl  >M|pir  ^nfi:  i^  :^£i?i  :i»  ^aaa  s 

\/«t2s^  >i£(ift$^  ^^  ^  ^»^iar  :«:(^smta4tf  ^an  ncuk  :  one 
9»)iim«^  >i«!^  >]fe&ut  iiHj«»^  ^a%i  iitf  )ifes«  it  lai*  MnL  :ntf 
Mkl  ilc^aiiwt  «9ir  iteihffv^  ^tncl  iitf  iris;:  sninik  j&er  wnndk 
^ih^  ^«N(ml>  VKVin«r  3itt^  :a«iu]£]a  isammfSv  «MKanLr  if 
j|a|^  :tK  >Mii^ttii»im$w  -s^nttiQjEm^  :-t5«ttui  :tu  ^^««»'^w  .j£  -xubs^ 

^nktl»  aM  pillar  ^ncwgui^  «^  iM  Sdnki  msst  k^  jAbl  as 
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otherfi.  Mr.  Hancock  figures  such  n.  specimeL,  in  which 
'■  the  whole  of  the  plumage  ia  hlack,  each  feather  having  a 
greyish  bar  close  to  the  extremity ;  on  the  auder  parts  of 
the  hody  the  bars  are  narrow,  but  on  the  upper  parts  they 
are  wide  and  very  conspicuons ;  the  quills  are  likewise  found 
marked  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  tail  feathers  show 
slight  indications  of  similar  bars.  The  marking  is  quite 
symmetrical,  and  su^^vcsts  the  appearance  of  the  spotting 
of  the  first  or  nest  plumage  so  general  in  the  Pa»»fre»," 
This  gentleman  says  he  has  seen  two  more  specimens  of  this 
interesting  variety,  and  others  are  known  to  the  Editor. 
They  are  all  nestlings,  and  the  bird  mentioned  by  Hnnt, 
being  kept  iu  confinement,  lost  all  its  mottled  feathers  at 
its  first  moult  and  assumed  the  ordinary  black  plumage. 
The  hint  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Hancock  seems  to  supply  an 
explanation  of  this  aberration,  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  an  example  of  what  many  naturalists  term  "Reversion" — 
that  is,  a  tendency  occasionally  exhibited  in  a  species  to 
return  to  what  was  in  all  likelihood  the  appeaiunce  of  a 
remote  ancestor. 

Malformations  of  the  beak  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
among  birds,  and  in  the  present  speriea  a  monstrous  growth 
of  the  horny  covering  (as  figured  on  the  next  page)  has  been 
frequently  noticed,  the  more  so  since  it  has  been  supposed 
to  bear  on  a  question  for  a  long  time  discussed  and  not  yet 
entirely  Ret  at  rest. 

This  question  is  whether  the  nudity  of  the  adult  Rook's 
face  is  produced  by  the  abrasion  of  the  feathers  through  the 
constant  act  of  digging  in  the  ground  for  footl,  or  whether  it 
arises  as  a  natural  peculiarity.  Waterton,  Mr.  Blackwall, 
Mr.  Knox  and  others  have  made  a  few  trials,  which  from 
their  inconclusive  nature  are  hardly  to  be  termed  experi- 
ments, of  keeping  young  Rooks  in  confinement  to  find  whether, 
when  the  birds  have  no  opportunity'  of  digging,  the  feathers 
at  the  base  of  Uie  beak  will  yet  fall  off.  This  it  seems  they 
will  do,  but  not  always,  and  all  that  appears  to  have  been 
proved  is  that  captivity  in  some  cases  retards  this  external 
sign  of  maturity  as  it  retards  many  others  in  many  other 
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bii-dH.  At  the  same  time  it  must  he  stated  that  Rooks  with 
feathered  faces  are  not  unfrequcutly  found  liviug  Ht  large ; 
but  all  such  arc  most  likely  birds  of  the  year,  wliicL  from 
Home  eoustitutional  cause  have  not  yet  divested  themselves 
of  this  mark  of  nouage.  Though  oue  of  the  mandibles  is 
sometimes  prolonged  to  nearly  twice  its  normal  length,  or 
both  are  so  curved  bb  to  render  the  beak  quite  useless  as  n 
digging  implement,  few  people  have  seen  a  Rook  shewing 
overgrowth  that  hud  not  a  bare  face  ;  but,  sny  the  advocates 
of  the  abrasiou- theory,  it  is  possible  that  the  nudity  had  beeu 
produced  before  the  alteration  of  form  had  takeu  place,  and 
that  the  bulbs  whence  the  feathers  arise,  having  been  once 
injured,  might  afterwards  ri'main  unproductive. 

Japan,  China  and  possibly  Eastern  Siberia  are  inhabited 
by  a  Rook,  Corvus  pimtinator,  diflering  from  our  owti  in 
having  the  throat  always  feathered  and  a  few  other  slight 
characters.* 

*  Some  onjithnlngiats  have  broten  Dp  the  genus  Cbrmii  atill  fnrtbo-  tluui  vu 
done  vbea  tfae  Pi«,  Jatys  aB<l  n  few  otfaer  niluiiil  groDix  wsrt  rvtaoved  frum  it; 
but  AS  rvgnrilx  its  Eurojieui  memben  wSlb  no  |re>t  niccess,  Thut  tlie  lUreo 
beiii)!  tuft  w  tbe  tj|>e*apKiu,  tlic  Crov,  Kiiek  and  Duw  bsTe  been  pliml  in 
geupra  reapectitely  cmJIed  Conint,  TrgpaTtomrm  lUiil  Colata — all  the  inientiaii 
of  Kbdp,  the  fint  mi  liit  in  lS2a,  lud  tbe  ■«ati>l,  of  Kbich  Boiutarw  fawl 
prior  notiM  (Ouniip.  At.  i.  p.  S84).  in  a  cuoimnaicatioa  to  the  neeiigg  of  ih» 
Gormiin  Ornitholnjiisl*'  Society  at  Uothg  (Jgurn.  fiir  Oni.  18S*.  p,  Iv.  noto). 

LionruB  has  beon  Llaiued  hj  gome  writen  for  giTinij  tbe  pnsetit  apiciei  a 
trlviil  name  so  mitlntuling  an  fm-jilcgvi.  It  maj  be  nmarked  that  hewis  U 
oiilj  mUsA  aecnrding  lo  his  well-known  princiiilea,  preserving  the  name  by  wbioh 
it  WBB  alnitul  univeraallj  known,  and  atill  aor»i»ing,  aecoHing  to  ram*,  in  lb* 
Freucb  ProiX.,  Ihough  M.  Litlrt  deritcB  [big  from  the  Tuolonie  /truock,  lb* 
8onno  of  our  own  K,ml: 


COBTUB  UONEDULA,  LinOieUB*, 


Corvus  moncdula. 

Dawb,  in  some  of  tbeir  habits,  much  rcsL'tnble  Hooks,  with 
wbich  they  very  commonly  associate  in  considerable  nnm- 
bLTS  throughout  the  year,  auil  whother  socking  food,  or 
rearing  their  young,  perfect  harmony  prevails  between  the 
two  species.  Hut  in  other  ri^spects  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference.  Daws  are  not  so  entirely  limited  to  wooded  and 
cultivated  districts,  constantly  frequenting  also  high  cliffs, 
both  on  the  sea-coast  and  inland  where  ihcir  larger  con- 
geners are  rarely  or  never  seen,  and  are  eveu  holder  and  more 
domestic  than  BooUe,  when  taking  up  their  abode  near  vil- 
lages and  towns.  A  large  number  seek  shelter  in  onr 
buildings,  where,  notwithstanding  their  pertuess  and  certain 

*  Sr>l.  Nnt   iU.  12,  i.  |>.  lAC  (ITC't). 


miechieTons  propensities,  their  cheerful  air  and  active  move- 
ments often  render  them  faTourites,  The  confidence  they 
so  freely  shew  in  mixing  with  the  liuman  community  makes 
them  looked  npon  almost  as  members  of  it,  and,  like  some 
other  birdH  that  attach  themselves  to  man,  they  have  gained 
a  familiar  name,  the  particular  form  of  which  has  doubtless 
lieeu  prompted  by  the  reiterated  call-note  of  their  young, 
closely  resembling  the  word  "jack"  as  pronounced  in  many 
English  dialects.*  Nearly  every  cathedral  and  castle,  mined 
or  not,  is  more  or  less  beset  by  a  host  of  Jackdaws,  and 
then:  is  hardly  a  church  offering  a  secure  retreat  wherein 
they  do  not  find  a  lodging.  They  bare  utilized  Slonehenge, 
biiildiug  their  nests,  as  GUbert  White  first  observed,  in  the 
interstices  of  its  prodigious  blocks,  and  they  frequently 
possess  themselves  of  crannies  in  the  face  of  a  cbalk-pit  or 
qaarry.  If  the  dwellings  we  inhabit  do  not  commonly  har- 
bour them  it  is  only  because  convenient  recesses  are  there 
ivnuting ;  bnt  they  often  take  advantage  of  chimneys  which 
to  the  honscholder'H  annoyance  arc  oci;asionally  fonud  8topi>ed 
up  by  the  quantity  of  slicks  they  bring  together.  Away  from 
man's  works  they  occupy  holes  and  cavities  in  rocks,  as  well 
a^  hollow  trees,  and  these  must  be  deemed  tbeir  most  uatoral 
breeding- places,  for  though  they  will  find  quarters  under 
cover  of  the  accumulated  masses  of  nests  in  a  rookery,  and, 
failing  other  shelter,  will  make  rabbi t-bun-ows  serve  their 
purpose,  the  instances  in  which  they  will  build  or  occupy  a 
nest  open  to  the  sky  are  very  few  in  number,!  Their  per- 
sistence in  collecting  sticks  with  which  to  construct  the  nest 
is  one  of  their  most  cnrious  characteristics,  but  at  the  same 
time,  as  Jardine  remarks,  they  often  display  a  grcnt  want  of 
instinct,  for  they  will  cuutiuue  to  drop  the  sticks  down  a 
wide  hole,  whci-e  perhaps  not  one  will  remain,  until  a  huge 
heap  is  formed  beneath.     Waterton  even  goes  further  thnii 
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it  obtioaal}  »  cum  ot  oaamikto|i<uin. 

:  reported  to  Mr.  Marrjn  by  Mr.  Q,  B.  Clarke,  the  only  reoorded 
li  nsferenoa  oan  here  be  iniule  nre  thoM  bj  Mewr'.  Hepbnm, 
H.  T.  Prara  imd  Alston  (Zool.  pp.  ISS,  S23  and  OS72),  nnd  of  tbcm  the  ■ocaiid 
only  U  qaile  ■atUfnotory.  In  tbis  case  tbc  Ufst  wns  abgut  thirtj  feet  from  tho 
j-rouml,  clow  W  tiic  Iwie  of  n  silver  fir,  L-omposuJ  of  twiRs  iinil  nl>OLit  u  foot  thick. 
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tliis,  and  asks  why  they  bIiouIJ  qbo  Hticke  at  all  in  a  liole 
which  is  already  fit  to  support  every  kiud  of  material  proper 
for  a  nest?  There  is  much  point  in  this  question,  for  few 
birds  that  ordinarily  build  in  holes  ure  at  the  pains  of  carry- 
ing thither  the  rough  Rtuff  that  forms  the  foundation  or  oat- 
works  of  tlie  nest,  so  necessary  where  the  structure  rests  on 
the  boughs  of  trees,  hut  so  useless  when  a  firm  base  already 
exists.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  in  convej-ing  these  sticks* 
to  their  destination  Daws  shew  a  singular  lack  of  inge- 
nnity.  They  may  carefully  baluuc«  each  slick  in  the  beak  for 
convenient  transport  to  the  hole,  but  the  stick  is  held  by 
the  middle  and  carried  crossways,  so  that  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance its  length  and  rigidity  often  hinder  its  introduction, 
for  they  do  not  perceive  that  to  efTect  this  it  should  be  turned 
endways,  and  they  may  be  seen  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
vainly  attempting  an  impossibility  antil  the  stick  slips  from 
their  grasp,  and  anotlier  is  fetched  probably  to  be  let  go  in 
like  manner.  Yet  all  Daws  are  not  equally  stupid,  and 
Wolley  observed  (Zool.  p.  1774)  that  in  a  large  settlement  at 
Bearwood  the  nests  were  curiously  adapted  to  circumstances. 
Some  consisting  only  of  a  little  wool,  while  others  had  a 
mons'.rons  pile  of  sticks  to  stop  any  inconvenient  cavity  of  the 
tree.t    The  quantity  amassed  is  indeed  occasionally  WMider- 

*  The  eollecting  of  Ifacw  itick*  ii,  u  may  be  imigincd,  ■  loi[uim«  task,  Rnit 
ihe  birds  »re  not  bIow  to  uTidl  (hciDKlrcs  of  uny  they  on  get,  m  ^"rdeiipre  etlva 
fioil  to  thrir  rott.  far  the  pegs  dm)  t«  mark  their  (ilaals  me  fni)ucntly  carrier) 
off  by  Dkws.  D«n«in  hu  reci>unl«il  (Hag.  Nat.  Ulit.  >cr.  1,  vi.  p.  307)  ho*, 
(roRi  IHl.'i  to  1618,  the  olil  BaUni«  Oardca  at  Camliridiii,  (ilaitliid  in  Ihx 
luiildU  of  the  to<ni  u>il  now  ths  site  of  tha  HaMunii  *n<l  LtctnTc  Koomi,  «■« 
thai  rfgnluly  robboil  of  ila  labels,  «b1cli  were  lulruqacDtly  founJ  in  th«  laren 
ftnil  ehimnsyg  OT  Iha  Belj(hl-anring  Imildingi— eighteen  dnttna  lieing  liifcen  onl  of 
H  BDgle  ehiiiiney  on  oris  iicei>lon.  Thpy  rrre  moitly  Jeal  lathe,  about  nine 
intliDi  long  and  an  inch  or  noro  brond.  A  bini  woulil  gniap  one  edgewiee  in  it* 
beak,  an'l  if  the  Mil  woh  light,  it  iTiinId  uauilly  draw  it  ont  witli  but  litUc  diffi- 
cnlty  :  but  if  otborwiw,  it  vouH  pult  tlie  lalwl  Hmt  t 
Diber;  and  fitlicr,  by  perMTenng  tliue,  cflFrt    i 


-h  Wolley  notitvil  at  the  unm  |<Iiu«  t 
H^nna  of  n«U  n>.i.e  of  ilie  cgg>  were 
•lMy4  nuie  iif  Ihoeo  nrhioh  fao'l  before 


enlraeiiun,  or  tire  iteelf  and 

on  tlic  BiM  day  ol  hi>  viiiting  eeverel 
•rred,  but  that  on  Uie  t«0  tucooecting 
en  etnininud  hnd  their  tffgt  partly  nr 


fill.  Sir  C.  Anderson  inrormed  the  Author  of  a  neat  in  3 
Bpirnl  staircase  at  Saundby  Church  in  Nottinghamshire, 
which  was  coinposcii  of  sticks  piled  op  to  the  lieif;ht  of  fivo 
or  sis  of  the  narrow  steps  bo  as  to  reach  a  Ian diug- place. 
Jesse  has  described  aud  fignred  (Scenes  and  Tales  of  Country 
Life,  p.  67  and  frontispiece)  a  similar  but  larger  nest,  bnilt, 
in  seventeen  days,  in  the  hcll-towor  of  Eton  College  Obapel, 
and  forming  a  soHd  pillar  ten  feet  in  height.*  Mr.  Gnuu 
recorded  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  1847)  another  nest  of  this  kind  in 
Hillington  Church  in  Norfolk,  completely  blocking  up  the 
tower-stairs  by  a  substantial  maas,  some  twelve  feet  in  height 
and  a  cartload  in  bulk,  which  bad  been  completed  in  about 
three  weeks.  Lord  Clermont  has  kindly  communicated  to 
the  Editor  an  account  of  a  structure  as  wonderful,  built 
between  the  5th  and  10th  of  April,  1808,  in  the  church  at 
Toncsborough  in  the  county  Armagh,  the  arch  in  which 
the  bell  bung  being  filled  to  half  its  height  with  the  sticks 
of  a  nest  which  suiTounded  the  bell  so  that  it  could  not  !«  • 
rung  until  the  curious  obstruction  was  removed.  In  almost 
every  case  the  nest  is  lined  with  wool,  straw  or  other  soft  ma 
terials,  among  which  shavings  and  horeedung  must  bo  pai 


*  Jesee  cites  this  ilractare  f 
whieb  wema  to  be  misbtVeii. 
one,  tbe  binli  begui  to  make  u  pillur  of  stiFlm 
■lone  would  give  them  the  be«t  fouudsliua  for  tbi 


proof  of  the  bird's  rcasonii 

3  sa;ii  tbat :  — "  Ab  Lhfl  etnircsse  ma  »  spiral 

illdr  of  stiFliH  on   Ibnt  iitentinil  itep,  which 

intended  worW.     H»d  they 
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tbe  one  kbove,  or  (o  tbo  ddb  below  tbat  wbicb  Uiey  had  >o  stgnciounlj 
Gied  upon,  it  wm  veij  evident  tbat  tbey  wonld  not  h»Te  ncqaired  Umt  preciM 
■lope  or  nngle  for  Ibeir  pillar,  wbicb  wu  nicnury  for  tbe  cSectual  Bupport  of 
tbe  nest."  Now  it  woald  ip[KBr  fu  more  likelj,  from  wbiit  wc  olherwiae  knoir 
of  tbe  Dkw'b  hnbits,  that  the  etieka  were  dropped  one  bj  one  inside  the  window- 
eill  without  nn;  eaeb  mgadoua  intent,  and  that  tbe  alope  uf  tbe  gilDar,  on  wbioh 
he  BO  much  reiie>,  wae  detennined  bj  tbe  aticks  first  droppcl  not  finall;  nalJDg 
where  thej  fell,  bat  Blipping  down  to  the  next  step  as  others  lodged  npoa 
tbeni,  and  M  on  until  a  firm  biue  was  atnblished.  DircFll;  the  maia  wcamn- 
lated  so  as  to  be  clear  0!  the  step,  the  stack  iroulil  naturall]'  riie  (as  it  aeaina 
from  the  figore  to  lisve  done)  perpendicularly  to  the  window-aill.  Jenc  nlao 
Ttmiirki,  in  further  aupiiort  of  hie  estimate  of  tbe  Urde  reasoning  faealtj,  thU 
"  each  of  the  slirks  bad  been  broken,  or  rather  cracked  eiactlj'  iu  the  centre, 
that  thej  conlJ  lie  doubled  tip."  That  on'jr  cracked  aticke  ahontd  be  found 
not  Burpriiin^,  becinse  no  othen  could  pnss  in  the  ordinnr]'  wa;,  aa  ntnadf 
described,  through  tbe  narrow  window,  but  that  they  were  inleatioiutll; 
by  the  blrdi  there  u  no  prout  whatever. 
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ticularly  mentioneii."  The  egga,  wbicb  are  laid  towartls  the 
CLcl  of  April  or  at  the  bef-inning  of  May,  are  from  four  to  six 
iu  Dumber,  of  a  very  pale  bluish-green,  more  or  less  closely 
freckled  or  spotted  nitli  aah-grey  and  olive-brown,  but  some- 
times of  a  french  -  white,  marked  with  dove -brown  only, 
aud  not  nulike  Choughs'.  They  measure  fram  1-45  to  l'a4 
by  from  I'OG  to  '92  in.  The  young,  when  taken  from  the 
nest  in  Juue,  are  easily  reared  and  become  remarkaMy  tame, 
readily  learning  a  variety  of  tricks. 

The  Daw  lays  itself  open  to  many  of  the  charges  of 
rapine  and  destructiveitess  that  are  brought  against  its  larger 
liri'threu,  and  is  certainly  of  a  fierce  disposition,  as  its  at- 
tiicks  on  the  oggs  and  young  of  other  bii'ds  frequGiitlj  prove. 
Yet  its  comparatively  small  size  incapacitates  it  from  inflict- 
ing the  serious  losses  of  which  the  Raven  and  the  Crow  are 
often  the  authors,  aud  it  is  said  not  to  steal  potatoes  as  the 
Itook  does.  Its  pilferings  in  gardens  aud  orchards  are  not 
to  be  denied,  and  its  trespasses  iu  this  way  arc  sometimes 
considerable ;  but  on  the  whole  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
useful  bird  to  the  agricultnrist,  for  in  consuming  iujurions 
insects  it  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  Book,  whose  foraging 
]iarl.ies  it  eo  often  accompanies.  It  is  a  common  attendaut 
on  sheep,  on  the  backs  of  which  it  may  be  freqnently  seen 
to  jierch,  and  bears  a  good  character  for  ridding  them  of 
some  of  their  parasites.  In  pastures  it  obtains  a  good  deal  of 
food  from  the  grubs  which  it  finds  under  cowdung,  but  in  a 
general  way  its  diet  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  Rook's. 
Uf  late  the  diminution  of  the  Chough  in  this  country  has 
been  atlrilinted  to  the  Daw  driving  away  that  species  from  its 
haunts;  but,  as  before  remarked  (page  256),  further  iu- 
furmation  on  this  point  is  needed.  The  notes  of  the  Daw 
are  somewhat  shrill  and  seem  to  have  few  modulations,  yet 
when  heard  among  those  of  the  Book  the  contrast  is  rather 
pleasing,  especially  as  the  former  are  ejaculated  at  intervals 
in  a  petulant  volley,  while  the  combined  flock  of  the  two 

•  The  Eitiuir  «■■  ihtwii  lij  Mr.  C.  il.  WliRrtHn  it  tuni[>  of  cfnj,  henrine  iu«rli« 
»|i|arciillj  ur  llx  liirrl's  Inik,  found  liy  him  in  n  neat  tiie  eitgB  at  vhlch  Van 
nuwarwl  u»rr  witl>  l!>v  «iinv  Milntnni.T,  hk  though  inletitiunnlly. 


species  is  making  lemly  for  the  iiigbt.  Daws  also  when 
forming  a  compaDy  by  themselves  will  often  rise  anddenly 
in  the  iiir,  and  indulge  in  many  playful  e^Ecnrsions  and  cir- 
caits  alofl,  during  which  from  time  to  time  all  will  loadlj 
escltiim  almost  at  the  same  moment,  producing  a  very  singu- 
lar effect.  In  whatever  way  they  may  be  flocking,  they 
nearly  always  fly  in  pairs,  thereby  corroliorating  Water- 
ton's  conjecture  that  once  mated  they  remain  paired  for  life. 

The  Daw  is  found  to  breed  more  or  leaa  abundantly 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  except  in  the  Out#r  He- 
brides, where  it  seems  never  to  have  been  observed,  and  in 
Shetland,  where  it  only  occurs  accidentally.  It  occasiouaUy 
appears  in  the  Freroee,  but  has  never  been  recorded  from 
Iceland  by  Faher  or  his  successors  in  that  countiy.  On  the 
continent  it  is  not  known  to  have  occurred  beyond  lal,  66^  N., 
which  it  reaches  on  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
again  about  Archangel,  but  its  range  does  not  extend  to  the 
northward  of  60°  on  the  Ural  or  in  Siberia,  and  Jcnniseisk, 
where  it  seems  to  be  but  a  stray  visitor,  is  apparently  its 
furthermost  limit  in  an  eastern  direction.  It  is  said  to  be 
common  in  Turkestan,  and  it  visits  the  Punjab  in  winter. 
It  has  not  yet  been  recorded  fi-om  Persia,  but  abounds  in  the 
Caucasus  and  Armenia,  and  thence  to  Palestine.  It  was 
reported  by  Rtippell  to  be  common  in  Arabia  Petriea  and 
Lower  Egj'pt,  hut  doubts  have  lately  been  cast  on  the  state- 
ment. In  parts  of  Algei-ia  it  is  very  abundant,  yet  its 
distribution  in  Morocco  must  be  casual  or  local,  as,  though 
observed  in  large  flocks  at  Tctuan,  it  is  not  recorded  from 
Tungi&r.  It  has  occurred  as  a  straggler  in  the  Canariex. 
It  appears  to  frequent  all  the  Mediterranean  islands,  fi-om 
Cyprus,  where  Lord  Lilford  found  it  breeding,  to  Sardinia,  but 
Major  von  Homeyer  did  not  observe  it  in  the  Balearic  Isles. 
Both  in  Spain  and  Portugal  it  seems  to  be  a  very  local 
species,  and  indeed  as  much  may  be  said  for  it  throughoat 
Europe  generally,  though  it  occurs  in  every  country ;  bnt 
observations  are  wanting  to  define  its  distribution  properly, 
especially  as  in  some  districts  it  is  recorded  as  a  migrant 
only,  while  it  is  said  to  be  resident  in  others 
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Tho  beak  in  bkck  and  short,  about  tlie  Hctmc  length  as  the 
head  of  the  bird :  the  irides  greyish- white  :  the  crown  of  the 
head  black,  glossed  with  purple;  ear-coverts,  nape*  and  Bides 
of  the  neck,  smoky-grey  ;  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  black, 
glossed  with  rich  violet  nud  gi'een,  espetially  on  the  mngs; 
all  the  lower  pai-ts  dusky  black :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  block. 

The  whole  length  of  a  male  is  about  fourteen  inches ;  the 
wing  from  the  caipal  joint  to  the  tip,  nine  inches  and  three- 
eighths  ;  the  first  primary  two  inches  and  a  half  shorter  than 
the  second,  which  ia  three-quarters  of  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  third  ;  and  this  is  nearly  equal  to  the  fourth.  The  tail 
is  slightly  rounded. 

The  female  ia  somewhat  smaller,  and  has  the  grey  on  the 
neck  leas  pure  and  conspicuous. 

The  young  are  of  a  nearly  uniform,  dull  black,  inclininfi 
to  grey  beneath  ;  hut  with  the  grey  collar  scarcely  perceptible. 
In  this  state  they  are  probably  the  foundation  of  the  Corvug 
Hpennohiius  of  Vieillot, 

The  vignette  represents  the  Daw's  sternum,  illustrating 
its  form  in  the  family  Corvida,  which,  as  will  bo  seen,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  all  the  true  Passercs. 

'  Adnlt  enuniilea  From  SoDlb-tutcrn  Europe  anil  mme  parts  oF  Aain  genenllj 
hsTs  tbe  Dapa  muab  ligliler,  pauini;  into  lilicrj' white,  Tbey  nrs  the  Comii 
C"//orii  of  Col  Drommoml-Hajr.  but  tew  ornitholoEiatis  now  deem  their  apeeifio 
distinetucn  eitahlithed.  Portbcr  to  the  uaitwutl  occnn  the  C.  duunrlciu  ol 
Fullaa.  vhicfa  hw  not  only  thu  collar  brntder  nml  pure  white,  hot  mu^h  of  tliu 
Inwtt  partii  of  the  biidj  while  also. 
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ALTnoi'GH  noue  of  our  birds  ia  better  known  than  tbu 
Pie,  yet  its  singular  beauty  is  almoBt  nnanspected  by 
those  who  nro  accustomed  to  see  it  only  at  a  distance  in 
the  fields,  or  penned  in  a  eage  where  its  feathei's  are  soiled 
and  its  form  is  disligured  by  confinement.  That  in  bye- 
gone  times  it  was  in  England  a  mncb  more  familiar  bird,  is 
certain  from  the  frequent  mention  made  of  it  by  writers  on 
almost  every  kind  of  subject,  fi'om  the  many  omens  it  fur- 
nished to  popular  superstition,  and  fi-om  its  being  one  of 
those  species  to  which  human  names  were  applied,  as  the 
existing  appellations  Magpie,  Nanpie  and  Piannet  sufficiently 
prove*.  Its  habits  have  long  since  earned  for  it  the  enmity 
of  the  housewife  and  the  gamekeeper,  and  now  should  it 
ever  shew  its  pied  plumage  near  a  homestead  nil  its  pro- 
verbial cunning  fails  to  ensure  its  safety.  It  consequently 
leads  the  life  of  an  outlaw,  shunning  obsen'ittion  as  much  as 
possible,  fcuiing  a  foe  in  every  inoffensive  passenger,  and 
knowing  that  danger  may  lurk  iu  every  bush.  The  allusions 
which  its  character  so  readily  offered  to  the  poets  and  the 
philosophers,  the  divines  and  the  dramatists  of  a  former 
period,  have  lost  half  their  force,  and  instead  of  the  merry, 
haucy,  semi-domestic  intruder  uiKin  our  curtilages,  we  have 
the  suspicious  thief  slinking  out  of  sight  oven  when  no 
harm  is  intended.  The  change  of  demeanour  has  indeed 
been  thorongh.  Montagu  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  wrote  that  "though  shy  it  rarely  removes  far  from 
the  habitation  of  man  ",  which  was  no  doubt  quite  true  of 
the  bird  here  in  his  time,  as  it  still  is  true  of  it  in  several 
other  countries,  but  a  Pie  near  a  human  dwelling,  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  is  nowadays  hardly  to  he  seen  from 
one  year's  end  to  another's.  That  its  attachment  to  man,  as 
remarked  by  the  same  author,  was  governed  by  self-interest 
is  only  what  may  lie  said  of  many  other  species ;  and,  though 
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the  indictment  which  he  ittid  others  havo  drawu  tip  against  it 
SB  a  spoiler  maj  cODttiin  uo  charge  that  is  absolutely  uii- 
founded,  yet  the  example  set  by  the  thrifty  huBbandmen  of 
France,  Belgium  and  Scandiuavia  sheivH  that  the  presence 
of  this  bird  is  not  fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  their  live 
stock  as  its  prosecatorB  would  make  out,  for  in  all  those  lands, 
and  especially  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  it  is  the  tolerated  if 
not  the  cherished  neighboar  of  every  farmer,  its  depredations 
being  practically  nnfelt. 

With  regai'd  to  the  chargefi  often  made  of  destroying 
Iambs  and  weakly  sheep  by  plucking  out  their  eyes,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  such  casus  have  happened,  but  their 
number  must  be  small,  and  there  is  great  want  of  admissible 
evidence  as  to  the  alleged  fiicLs.'  The  sucking  of  eggs  and 
the  carrying  oif  of  young  poultiy  would  seem  to  be  the 
gravest  criraefl  commonly  committed  by  the  Pie  near  home- 
steads, for  its  pilfering  of  fruit-gardens  does  not  amount  to 
much.  To  game,  however,  it  is  very  injurious,  or  rather 
would  be  BO  but  that  little  skill  is  needed  to  lay  the  poison 
or  to  set  the  trap  which  will  end  the  destroyer's  days,  and 
in  one  or  both  of  these  methods  ceaseless  war  is  waged 
against  this  bird  by  nearly  every  gamekeeper  throughout 
these  kingdoms,  with  the  result,  as  has  been  stated,  of 
almost  extirpating  it  in  many  districts.  Yet  its  numbers 
ai-e  still  considerable  in  the  wilder  and  least  frequented  parts 
of  England,  and  the  roving  habits  of  the  young  to  some 
extent  supply  incomers  to  replace  those  tliat  suffer  a  male- 
factor's death.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  were  porso- 
Gutiou  abated,  the  Pie  would  speedily  become  as  common  as 
it  onco  was,  for  it  is  very  prolific  and,  siuco  httle  comes 
amiss  to  its  omnivorous  appetite,  food  would  generally  bo 
plentiful.  There  also  is  reason  to  think  that  its  restoration 
to  its  former  abundance  might  bo  a  decided  gain  to  the  agri- 
culturist, since  slugs,  snails,  insects  and  worms  form,  out  of 
bU  proportion  to  anything  else,  the  greater  part  of  its  diet. 


int  ibcru  a  aaj  Aaah 
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for  its  consumption  of  grain  or  fruit  is  trifling,*  and  it  is 
also  a  great  destroyer  of  mice  and  rats — a  fact  of  which  tho 
gamekeeper  is  seldom  mindful  thongli  never  forgetting  its 
assaults  on  leverets  and  rabbits. 

Partial  as  it  is  to  cultivated  and  wooded  districts,  the  Pie 
is  not  by  auy  means  a  strictly  woodland-bird,  and  it  is  well 
content  with  an  open  country  if  a  sufBeiency  of  bushes  or 
trees  standing  apart  is  there  to  be  found ;  for,  its  flight 
being  laboured  and  comparatively  weak,  it  seldom  goes  wil- 
lingly far  from  a  place  of  shelter.!     It  is  an  exceedingly 

*  It  ia  raid  also  to  be  of  settice  in  ridding  cstUe  of  maggoti  embedded  in  their 
bide,  and  iheep  it  *ili  (rue  from  lice. 

t  Hunting  tliis  liirc!  to  ilealh  by  a  procmut  in  which  Pulcons  ftru  trained  (o 
Ulis  inrt— uid  bince  tilled  " Hugpie-liawking " — ia  a,  punuit  followed  bj  aouie 
penoiiB  with  great  pleMnre.  However  mucli  excitement  msj  sllend  it,  to  tlie 
Kditdr  it  appears  nearly  the  utmost  degmrtstion  of  »  noble  iport.  There  is  no 
gKlUot  eonteit  of  speed  and  power.  Bird  is  not  matched  against  tiird  in  open 
night,  for  on  the  wing  a  Fie  liae  not  a  chance  ogiunst  a  Falcon.  The  quarry's 
only  resoorce  lies  in  liis  cunning  and  sagacity,  which  are  met  by  driving  him 
(ron  one  refuge  after  another  nntil  none  be  left,  when  be  beeomcs  an  easy  victim 
lo  the  «lnlcb  of  the  Falcon  (the  moet  mwcifot  perhaps  of  his  persecutor?)  nod  bit 
terriT  and  fatigue  are  at  once  ended.  This  may  seem  too  strong  a  eoudemnation, 
but  that  the  rvadcr  may  ju'jge  for  himself,  Sebright's  descriplioa,  to  the  tmlh- 
fuluGHs  of  which  Ibe  Editor  can  bear  wiljiess,  is  added  :  — "  A  down  or  commnn, 
■here  low  trees  or  thorn  bashes  are  dispersed  at  the  distance  of  from  thirty  to 
fifty  yards  apart,  is  the  place  best  calculated  for  this  diversion.  When  a  mag- 
pic  is  seen  at  a  diMance,  a  hawk  Is  immediately  to  be  cast  oS.  The  magpie  will 
take  refuge  in  »  hnsh  the  moment  that  he  sees  the  falcon,  and  will  remain  there 
until  the  blconer  arrives,  with  the  hawk  waiting  on  in  the  air.  The  magpie  is 
to  lie  driven  from  his  retreat,  and  the  hawk,  if  at  a  good  pitch,  will  sloop  at 
him  an  he  passes  to  another  bush,  from  whence  he  is  to  be  driren  in  the  same  way, 
another  hawk  liaving  been  previously  cast  off,  so  that  one  or  the  other  may  always 
Ik  bo  sitnaleil  as  to  attack  him  to  advantage.  The  second  hawk  is  neeeaary, 
fur  tlie  msgiiie  shifts  with  great  cunning  and  dexterity  to  avoid  the  stoop  ;  and 
when  hard  pressed,  owing  to  the  l)uehca  lieing  nther  far  apMt,  will  pass  under 
tlie  bollieg  of  the  horses,  flutter  along  a  cart  mt,  and  avail  bimaelt  of  every  little 
intri)nality  of  the  ground  in  order  to  escape.  Four  or  five  assistants,  besides  the 
fa'eoner,  (who  shonid  attend  solely  to  his  hawks)  are  reqntrcd  for  this  sport. 
Thcj  should  be  well  monnted,  and  provided  with  whips  ;  for  the  magpie  cannot 
be  driven  from  a  hush  by  a  stick ;  bat  the  crack  of  a  whip  will  force  him  to  leave 
it,  even  when  he  is  so  tJred  ae  hardly  to  bo  able  to  Ay.  Nothing  can  be  more 
animating  than  this  sport :  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  superior  to  every  other  kind 
of  hawking.  Theobjoet  of  the  cbnce  is  fully  a  matvh  tor  its  pnnniera—«  requisite 
alisolntely  neocssary  to  give  an  interest  tn  any  sport  of  this  kind^  and  it  has  the 
adianUgc  of  giving  foil  empluymcnt  to  the  coni(iHDy.  which  is  not  the  ease  in 
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roBtless  and  noisy  bird,  and  even  when  hiding  from  danger 
can  eearcely  leave  off  itB  characteristic  chatter.  Always 
vigilant,  at  times  it  becomes  extremely  vooiferona,  especially 
at  the  sight  of  a  dog,  a  fos  or  a  cat ;  and,  flitting  from  tree 
to  tree,  keeping  of  coarse  at  a  safe  distance,  will  follow 
an  intruder,  quadruped  or  biped,  to  the  limits  of  its  haunts  •. 
Nearly  all  its  food  ia  sought  on  the  ground,  but  morsels  that 
cannot  be  swallowed  at  once  are  carried  away  to  be  conven- 
iently and  more  safely  managed,  or  hoarded  against  future 
need.  Consequently  the  bird  is  nearly  always  on  the  move, 
(lying  up  from  its  prey  to  its  perch  and  thence  back  again. 
In  pastures  it  continues  longer  on  the  ground,  by  turns  walk- 
ing, running  or  hopping,  halting  to  pick  over  the  cattle- 
droppings  in  search  of  grubs  which  furnish  it  with  some  of 
its  chief  supplies.  When  employed  on  the  grass  its  long 
tail  is  generally  elevated,  though  often  moved  briskly  up  and 
down,  and  its  head  is  carried  erect.  By  preference  the  Ke 
seems  to  live  in  pairs  all  the  year  round,  and  the  adults 
when  permitted  are  sedentary,  seldom  going  far  from  their 
home ;  but  the  young  keep  their  parents'  company  for  several 
weeks  after  leaving  the  nest.  Sometimes  larger  assemblies 
are  seen,  and  the  Author  once  counted  twenty-three  together 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  but  these  are  now  become  rare  in 
England  though  occasionally  to  bo  observed  in  districts 
where  the  species  happens  to  be  comparatively  numerous. f 

pnrbridgB-bawking.  TLo  iDugpie  will  &lwiija  uudeavoDr  to  make  hi>  wsf  to  foma 
(troDg  POTer  ;  care,  therefore,  muHt  bo  tuken  to  coanteract  him,  anil  ta  drire  bim 
to  tliat  iioxt  or  tlie  groand  where  ihe  biuhcs  iro  furtheet  from  each  other.  It  ia 
out  entj  to  tuke  ■  magpie  in  a  heitge.  Some  at  the  borwiooD  Diant  be  on  eaoll 
aide  of  it ;  Bome  moat  ride  behind,  and  >ome  before  him  ;  Tor,  unless  compelled 
to  riso,  bj  being  snrroiitidei]  on  all  sides,  he  will  flutter  along  the  hedge,  »  M  lo  | 
Hhelter  himBcIf  from  Che  stoop  of  the  faleon.  Many  requisites  are  Duceuarjr  toaBonl 
this  sport  in  perfectian— a  favoumble  countr;,  good  hawks,  and  able  awistaDlH." 
•  Some  game keejiers  know  how  to  profit  bj  this  tsUlale  peculiarity.  Waterton 
writes  of  his  being  at  the  capture  of  a  notorious  poacher  eSoeted  solely  bj  it« 

t  Among  resent  oliservUions  of  the  kind  iii  Rngland  may  he  noticed  that  of 
Mr.  C.  M.  Prior  (Zool.  a.s.  p.  48T9)  who  snw  thirty-four  in  a  stabble-fleld  in 
Noverabor  1S75;  while,  writing  in  IS76.  Mr.  W.  A.  Dnraford  says  (ap.  cU. 
p.  iUOT)  that  about  Purncss  he  bos  frequeotly  Munted  as  many  as  thirly  in  > 
flock  in  December  or  January. 
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These  putlieringg  are  probably  tbe  result  of  the  migratory 
tendency  iiossesscd  by  the  young  birds  of  the  yenr,  and  it  ia 
uuqueBtiouttble  that  every  autumn  a  large  number  arrive  in 
this  country.  In  winter  alao  Piea  are  apt  to  congregate 
towards  evening,  and  roost  together  in  thick  woods,  sepa- 
rating again  however  during  the  day. 

The  Pie  begins  to  breed  early  in  spring,  building  in  high 
treefl,  or  in  hedge-rows*,  and  not  uufrcqnontly  in  low  but 
thick  bushesl,  returning  to  the  same  nest  for  several  years  in 
succession,  when  the  mass  of  materials  accumulated  will  often 
be  enormous.  The  fabric  is  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity, 
being  wonderfully  constructed  for  security  against  most 
enemies.  It  ia  large  and  of  an  oval  or  spherical  shape, 
formed  of  stout  sticks,  turf  and  clay,  piled  together  as  a 
foundation,  the  top  of  which  is  wrought  into  a  deep,  hollow 
cup,  plastered  with  earth  on  the  inside,  and  neatly  lined 
with  a  bedding  of  fibrous  roots  and  sometimes,  it  is  said, 
dry  graas.  The  outride  is  further  beset  with  smaller  but 
long  sticks  chiefly  of  the  blackthorn,  the  sharp  spines  of 
which  project  in  every  direction.  This  outwork  is  firmly 
interwoven,  and  carried  up  above  the  body  of  the  nest  so  as 
to  form  a  basket-like  dome  of  somewhat  looser  texture  over 
the  top.  A  single  opening  is  left  on  the  side  just  large 
enough  to  give  passage  to  the  parent  bin],  who  generaUy  sits 
with  her  head  to  the  hole,  ready  to  repel  any  intruder  with 
whom  she  may  cope,  or  to  quit  the  nest  on  seriona  alarm. 
The  egga,  from  sis  to  nine  in  number,  are  usually  of  a  very 
pale  bluisb-green,  closely  freckled  with  olive-brown  over 
some  ash-coloured  blotches,  but  sometimes  of  a  light  yel- 
lowish-brown with  olive  markings;  they  measure  from  I'Gl 
to  l-*22  by  from  1-01  to  -89  in. 

When  taken  young  the  Pie  is  easily  tamed,  and  will  soon 
learn  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  to  perform  many  enter- 
taining tricks.  If  tlie  conditions  of  its  captivity  are  favour- 
able it  will,  as  noticed  by  Dr.   Bree  (Zool.  p.  8032),  even 

*  It  »  oommoiil]!  WieTcil  in  pnrte  at  KuglanJ,  u  M.  ir  Selj*  Longehunp* 
■ajD  it  Him  in  in  Ilnlgiani,  tlisl  lliu  Fim  vliii'li  liniM  ii>  1je<1u«*  an  trnMer  tbiiti 
Ukm*  wliirh  )ire«<l  in  Lrm 

t  III  QoDntrii-1  sfaere  it  ii   not   mulrilc!!  it  cirieii  l>uil<la  aaJti  the  eivet  of 


'ic»«L  ix  sin'HtqiTtpn,  T^  Scscte-  to  ptUer  ind  hide  any 
BmiZ  yrr^T  irzanif.  liaeenzit  in  mil  die  birds  of  this 
r.  ^  ittnasiLxizrT  AXSToraios  in  ihe  Msgpie,  mnd  hss 
juhit  7^  SLiniA  v^  &  draFanr  perfonnmnoe  of  an 
T^TVfnwg  ii:  ^vfftfg,  i^dii  icir  -vio  hare  witnessed  the  exhi- 

Tlz-:ii^  2  :ifci  z;k=jf  izje-  FSe  is  now  beeome,  as  before 
iL  &  sz^  liri  i=.  Er^^^and:  but  some  pairs  breed 
^txZT  co-zrrr.  In  Scc^lind  it  is  more  common, 
azri  ^  c^nazi  runs  cf  u>e  cchzc^it  mav  still  be  called 
^-^sktwh^  Ji  is  !>:<  f :vir.J  in  Sitetland,  Orkney  or  the  Outer 
Hei-e>ie«.   c^n.   aom-riiz^  to  Mr.  Gray,   oocasionaUy  visits 

Ii  £«  rfCT  Tc?T  «i:':i^L^jc  shroaghont  Ireland ;  bat  that  this 
vas  DC4  ibc  case  c^^ie.  is  proved  by  investigations  began  by 
C»inll-y.  and  p^blish^d  in  the  First  Edition  of  this  work^ 
thoTicih  sC'Hie  of  :he  evidence  was  onknown  to  him.  In  the 
*  Polycronicon '  ^A  Bandphns  EUgden,  who  died  about  1360, 
the  Pie  is  named  among  various  animals  not  found  in  Ire- 
land*. This  chronide  was  translated  by  John  of  Trevisa  be- 
tween 1357  and  1387,  and  the  portion  containing  a  description 
of  the  three  kingdoms  was  printed  in  1480  by  Caxton.  In 
that  of  Ireland,  the  passage  ^fol.  246)  runs  thus  : — "  Ther 
hicken  vnkynde  faucons,  gerfaucons,  partryehis  fesannte, 
Nygfatyngals  &  pyes,  Ther  lacken  also  Boo  and  bucke  and 
Ilespiles  wontes  and  othir  venymous  bestes.'* 

In  1578,  Derricke,  who  \iTote  'The  Image  of  Irelande', 
publisfaeil  in  London  in  1581,  says — 

No  Pies  to  plocke  the  Thatch  from  house, 

are  breed  in  Iri&he  groande  : 
But  worse  then  Pies,  the  same  to  burne, 

a  tbousande  maie  be  foonde  f 

*  Higdeo's  words,  as  given  bjr  Prof.  Churchill  Babington  in  1865  (Rolls  Ed.  L. 
p.  338;,  arc  : — "'desuot  hie  degenercs  falcones,  quos  laniarios  Tocant,  desont  ett 
gyrofalconeii,   perdiccs,    pha&iani,    pioe  ct  pbilomelse.       Caret    quoquc    capre 
ct  damis,  hcriciis,  putaceis  et  talpis  et  cseteris  venenosis."     This  list  of    de 
ficiencies  has  largely  benefited  subsequent  writei-s,  and  generally  without  acknow 
ledgmeut  on  their  part 

t  On  the  margin  are  the  notes  **  Irelande  hath  no  Pyes  breeilingin  it",  ao 
"Better  it  were  to  haue  Pyes  the  prowlers." 
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In  1589,  one  Robert  Payne  wrote  'A  Brife  description  of 
Ireland  ' — the  apparently  uniqne  copy  of  the  second  edition 
of  which  was  reprinted  by  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith  among  the 
'  Tracts '  pahlished  by  the  Irish  Archteological  Society  in 
I84I,  and  herein  (i.  no.  2,  p.  14)  wo  find  it  remarked  that  in 
Ireland  "  There  is  neither  mol,  pye,  nor  carren  crow  ",  In 
1617,  Fjnea  Morysou  was  still  able  to  repeat  (Itinerary,  pt. 
iii.  bk.  iii.  p.  160)  "  Ireland  hath  neither  singing  Nightin- 
gall,  nor  chattering  Pye,  nor  vndermining  Moule";  but  in 
1711,  Dean  Swift,  writing  in  hia  'Journal'  to  "Stella" 
(Esther  Johnson)  aays  (letter  xsvi.),  under  date  of  July  9, 
1711,  of  Wexford : — "  magpies  have  been  always  there,  and 
no  where  else  in  Ii'elaud,  till  of  late  years,""  This  state- 
ment, though  no  donbt  partly  erroneous,  points  to  the  first 
appearance  of  the  bird  in  the  south-east  of  the  island. 
K'eogh,  in  1739,  included  it  as  an  Irish  species  in  his 
'  Zoologia  Medicinalis ',  assigning  it  (p.  61)  a  native  name 
"  Maggidipye  "  f ;  and  Charles  Smith,  writing  about  1746, 
says  (Antient  and  Present  State  &c.  of  Cork,  ii.  p.  3'251, 


*  Hereon  Ogilb;  writitig  to  tba  Author  ksjb  - — "  It  iniiit  be  mnfoned  tbst  tba 
ieiiiinonjr  HffonJeil  bj  thii  pausge  U  not  K  riplicitnacoDlilbewuhed.  That  the 
Magpie  existed  «!w»ja,  or,  in  other  word",  was  indigenooi  to  the  Ticinitj  of  Wex- 
ford, and  to  no  other  part  of  the  eonnlrj,  i>  ncarcely  credible,  oron  i£  it  were  not 
ilirectlj  contradicted  bj  the  preceding  qaotatlon  from  Deriieh.  That  it  night 
have  contiDQod  to  be  a  local  doniisn  for  a  canaiderable  time  after  ita  introduction, 
ii  more  probable,  and  more  in  aoeordance  "ith  the  habit*  of  Ibe  bird  :  and  ' 
circumgtsnca  of  its  loealitj  probablj  gave  ori^n  fi  the  popnlar  idea  cipresaed  bf 
Svilt,  of  its  being  indigenooa  to  the  county  of  Wexford.  We  niaf,  hovi!*er,  e 
dude  with  greater  eertaintj, — for  upon  tbit  point  ouraDthoritf  ia  eipren, — thnt 
it  waa  odIj  in  tbe  reign  of  Qneen  Anne  that  tho  bird  began  to  apread  geDeraliy 
orer  the  kingdom  ;— that  U,  at  tbe  nme  period  aa  the  Intn-dDction  of  Frnga; 
and  indeeil  I  bare  aometimea  heard  Ibeae  t«o  erenta  apoken  of  traditionally  a* 
baTinji  been  umultaneont.  The  town  of  Weiford  ia  remarkable  ai  having  been 
tbe  Gnt  place  of  atrrngtb  In  the  uUnd  wbicb  waa  reduced  and  coloniied  by  the 
Engliah.  Erea  to  the  present  day  tbe  great  majority  of  the  inhabitanta  of  that 
part  of  the  ronnlry  are  of  Engliib  eitraetion ;  and  It  ia  not  impMbable  that 
their  foTefathfin  brought  tbe  Hojjpie  with  them  from  Englau'l,  perhaps  aa  a  pet, 
to  put  then)  in  mind  of  their  Datirs  land  ;  fur  it  ia  acarcely  ponible  tliat  any 
one  would  loluntarily  introduce  lo  mtaebievoui  an  animal.  At  all  eiei 
SL  Patrick'!  curie,  uliich  i*  laid  to  reat  »o  heavily  on  tbe  whole  tribe  of  Mrpenta, 
doea  not  appear  to  baio  extended  to  Proga  anil  Hagpics.  for  I  know  no  part  of 
the  world  wbore  both  brooda  thrivg  better  or  faater  than  in  Iretanil." 

t  Dr.  A.  Smith  herson  obienea  :—"Thi»  evidently  Aaglg-Iriah  word,  lor  w 
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that,  tboa^h  then  very  common,  it  was  trnknown  fifty  jeors 
before,  while  Batty  in  1772  obserres  -.—"  It  is  a  foreigner, 
nataraliz^d  here  anoe  the  Utter  eD<]  of  K.  Jmmta  the  Ild'e 
reign,  and  is  said  to  hare  be^n  drif^n  hither  bj  s  Btnmg 
wind."  There  is  however  a  widely-spread  belief  in  Ireland 
that  the  Pie  was  imported  into  the  coantry  by  the  English  oat 
of  spite.  At  what  precise  date  and  onder  what  circomstanees 
it  first  made  its  appeaianee  we  mast  remain  in  doabt,  bat 
the  bird  is  now  nn^oestionably  abundant  eoonfih  in  many 
parts,  and  Capt.  Clark-Kennedy  informs  the  Editor  that  he 
has  coanted  more  than  serenty  in  a  single  field  in  Donegal. 

To  retom  to  the  geographical  range  of  this  bird,  a  matter 
oD  which  opinions  are  diiided.  It  is  Tcry  generally  distti- 
bated  throo^uKit  the  continent  of  Enrape,  for,  thoogfa  exam- 
ples from  the  aooth  of  Spain  prauant  some  ali^t  xaiiatiroi,* 
hardly  an  ofnithalogist  is  now  so  bold  ■»  to  say  that  we  have 
two  Kftaei  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  From  informadoa 
I  by  WoUey  in  Lapland,  it  appears  within  the  last 
r  to  hare  been  gradual^  posliiag  its  way  ahmg  tha 
eoast  and  into  the  interior  &om  one  lhhini;irtatinniwafitil>r'a 
home  to  the  next,  and  it  has  now  veaebed  the  ridaifrf  of  the 
North  Cape  OB  the  one  aifc  and  far  ttp  moat  cf  the  iJTOrh—iiM 
oo  the  other.  In  the  north-east  of  Bnana  it  is  nol  hnown 
to  sKtead  beyimd  Ghotnogoty  in  tbs  Goramnisntaf  AiA- 
aagd.  n  is  bond  in  the  larger  idasds  of  the  Madtter- 
lanwn  bom  Sicfly  to  Cyprtis,  as  wdl  as  in  Asia  Migar,  \m^ 
in  nowadsyB  wantine  in  Syria  and  hlestine,  lho«^  gnwt 
bar  BsBsdl  as  oeenzring  aboat  Aleppo  in  the  bat  ttmtimj. 
B^ipell  iacfaiAtJ  it  as  betag  pretty  pfaitifiil  in  winter  in 
I^wa  ^tspi,  lAaie  later  abaeners  irnn  failed  to  &^  it. 
Pvther  Id  a«  eastward  tha  fiscal^ kffiw.  UnderaazMm 
B  Pftt  faoB  £&rcBt  pasts  of  Asiahara  bem  dai 
fanoing  at  kast  Gia  fiatnMt 
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Dreeser  and  Mr,  Sharpe,  two  of  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tors  of  the  aulyect — the  one  in  his  well-known  '  Birds  of 
Europe',  and  the  other  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  the  Birds 
in  the  British  Museum'  (iii.  pp.  62-66) — agree  in  refusing 
tliem  that  rank,  though  more  or  less  doubtfully  allowing  the 
i'tca  Ifucopleni  of  Central  Asia  to  be  a  local  race  or  sub- 
species, while  on  the  other  hand  Dr.  Finsuh  considers  it  a 
very  good  species".  With  the  possible  exception  then  of  the 
nndefined  territory  occupied  by  this  form,  we  may  conclude 
thiit  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  Asia  belonging  to  the 
Palrearctic  Region,  to  about  lat,  60°  N.  + — that  is,  from  Persia 
to  Kamchatka  and  Japan — is  occupied  by  our  own  species, 
which  also  occurs  throughout  China,  with  its  islands 
Hainan  I  and  Foroiosa.  Crossing  Bebring'a  Strait  a  Pie  is 
found  inhabiting  tlie  western  part  of  North  America  from 
Alaska,  and  some  of  its  outlying  islands  as  Ounga  and 
Kodiak,  as  far  south  as  Arizona,  and  stretching  eastward 
to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone.  This 
bird  has  been  by  many  ornithologists  regai'ded  as  a  distinct 
species  under  the  name  of  I'ica  huleoitla,  and  much  inge- 
nuity has  been  exercised  to  establish  that  view ;  but  none 
of  the  differences  assigned  {rf.  Pr.  Max,  Journ.  fiir  Orn. 
18,56,  p.  201)  seem  to  be  constant,  and  even  Messrs.  Dresser 
and  Sharpe  are  at  one  in  considering  it  specifically  identical 
with  onr  onu  bird,  the  longitudinal  range  of  which  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  therefore  very  extensive.  § 

AlfKhkiiimin,  F.  battanmiii  from  Ithntmi,  P.  media  trnm  China  tml  P.japoJiiai 
fmni  Jainti  (r/.  I).  B.  Qny,  Hand-List,  u.  p.  10).  There  ia  slw  Mr.  HiKlgHia'* 
P.  tibetana  (Ann.  t  Mjig.  N.  O.  Mr.  2,  iiL  p.  203)  wbicb,  itcconling  to  Blytb 
(Ibii,  1B67,  p.  36),  ahould  hme  no  white  an  the  DCfLpaUnt,  bnt  herein  Ihtre 

*  It  ii  Jeecrilied  b;  Mr.  Sluiqie  [ap.  eit.)  w  being  ■imilu'  to  P,  rtutiea,  "but 
having  the  Khitc  on  the  quilla  eitended  nHnetima  to  the  vci?  tip  of  lie  inner 
web,  neiet  reaching  Ivan  Chan  to  ()'<1  iocli  i>C  the  tip  ;  on  tbo  ihroat  the  hue  nr 
tbe  featboni  white  ;  lail  in  ftilntt  bird  eoppcrj  Kieen." 

+  Ur.  Seebohin  wae  informed  of  its  occaaional  orcerrenee  on  the  Jeiinesei  u  far 
ac  69y.    A*  in  Liplnnd  it  will  probahlj  exteml  ita  ran^  as  settlernentu  inereaia. 

I  In  Hainan,  aaja  Swinhou,  ilx  iiitro-luc:tinn  waa  effect^  sbant  A.D,  l^&U — 
n  ningulor  panllel  lo  iU  appeonnee  in  Ireland  eomo  two  hundred  yam  later. 

f  In  California  hawerer  there  ia  wbat  i*  oftnii  deemed  a  eeeond  apeejeii, 
P.  n,UtMi,  eiuil;  reeogiiiEcd  br  iU  yellow  bill  six)  lli.<  bote,  jsllow  fkin  round 


Tlw  bwk  H  khck :  the  iridM  WkI:  the  bead,  bm^  uid 
hrt,  Uack  wilha  grwnMi  ^amj  wmmp  geaenBj  gr^ub- 
^Ute;  ^per  taO-eorarU  bhck;  aea^vkn  pota  irtdle; 
ifpM  wiBg-flcmrts  ukd  lertMh  ni  a  iae  dtiniHg  Une, 
ti«erf  acwifJing  lo  the  E^  Id  whidi  tber  uv  smd  with 
gneo ;  iwioiijkow  bbd,  glawei  with  violet ;  prinuries 
Uaek  ^o«Md  with  praca  aad  hmtiag  an  doogated  pstch 
of  pore  wliit«,  rarjiag  in  iiitml,  on  the  ixatr  web  of  emeii ; 
tail  bUck  bet  beaotifiillT  itiAimaA  ahwe,  on  the  outer 
web  of  all  the  nde-fntben  and  on  both  wAe  tt  the 
Middle  faathen,  beiDg  lidtlf  glewrf  with  graemab-lmnue, 
|aoBBg  tfanw^  pBT^"  "^  eiAerend  and  lipped  with  violet- 
Chin  aad  thnwt  bfaefc,  the  ahaas  of  some  of  the 
r  ftalhcm  abiniBg  gnTidh-white ;  ^per  part  of  tbe  breast 
:  the  lower  pact  of  the  bfeaat,  the  bellr,  sides  and 
'  flanks,  pore  white ;  th^M  and  lower  tail-coretts  black :  legs, 
toes  and  daws,  black. 

The  siz«  Taries  not  nwoBMlenUr  bat  the  aTerage  length 

of  a  male  is  fuUj  eighteen  intheo,  of  «lucb  the  longest  tail- 

fcnthcra  often  nwasore  aearlr  eleren ;    the  aing  from  the 

I  ^vpal  j<MDt  to  tbe  tip  is  abont  sefm  indies  and  a  qnarter : 

1  Ae  fint  primanr  i>nl_v  two  inches  and  a   half  long ;    the 

I  abont  an  inch  shorter  than  the  third :  the  fonrth, 

nd  sixth  neatl;  equal  in  length,  bnt  the  fifth  is  com- 

*  inonlf  the  longest. 

The  Semale  is  smaller,  tbe  tail  is  shorter,  aod  the  pin- 
■age  less  brilliant. 

|fe«9«i:hrfwrMCBunl  kB  i*a«t(d(E.  K.  Aw,  Pl  S;S)  :-<'kB  ><r«7 
•W«W  IW  Unl  ia  aBi-h^  MB*  tku  k  pmMaoalj  idDov- 
■  tuiL-     B^  Bij  be  aatsced  1^  raj  wiHtli 
■  K>  viU  >  TfB"  t™^  k«  t-n  t*™  •«»  !■  ^Ir^t  BnHia,  inl  ky 
■it  BMn  a-a  Mr.  J.  O.  E.  Tmii«  w  SknttK^tuc  Ml  9Sd,  HOT 
,   Yf.  :<«,  sm.  •>!  aHwaj.  ia  tk.  J.:t  M««iB«,  bf  Mr.  Q.  F. 
r  BKifedtiBh  IK  Dtna  ^i^  rO.  r-  <M<f.     WWIks  tlM«  biidi 
Mploi,  Bad  itiil  mon 
»•(  tktwvlxslhiw  Ikt  tamaiadi- 


b;  Hawlnny  (Br.  B.  i.  p.  KS):  aad  ■  Daw 
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Gari-ulag  glitndnri 

Qtsuvtvn,  flri'uqnf.  B«ak>horter  than  the  bend,  hard,  tl 
■Inight  at  the  base,  tbirp  at  the  ct\ft»,  ^niDiniMure  itrnifjht,  Noatrila  bnnl, 
hiHilcn  Ij  atiff  fcalhen  directed  forwards.  Peathcra  of  tbe  crown  loni;  ami 
«reclile.  WinRi  modcTntc,  roundtd  ;  the  fimt  (irimarj  short  and  not  attenuated, 
Ibe  foorth,  Bfth  and  lixlli,  nearly  «<|uat,  and  oae  at  thrm  the  longoit  in  the  irin;. 
Tail  mwlcnte  and  Blishtly  toondcl.  Feet  rtrong,  tnmua  longer  Umn  the  middle 
toe,  lu  which  the  outer  toe  Is  nniled  al  ite  biue  :  eUws  atoot,  enrved,  and  iharp. 

The  Jav  is  &  handaotne  bird,  Btill  well  known  in  most  of 
tlie  wooded  distrieta  of  EDglaod,  though  fur  Iobs  numerous 
than  formerly.  More  arboreal  in  ita  habitn  than  tbe  other 
members  of  its  family   which  constantly  abide  with  ns,  it 
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f9t4en  the  shelter  mod  awmili  of  thick  coTerts,  nerer  fre- 
qcentmg  the  open  conntry,  moi  nunelj  seen  on  the  ground 
imkss  beneath   trees  or  boshes,  whoe   it   finds  its  chief 
sns&ecAiiee.  vhi^  eomasks  for  the  gremter  part  of  the  year  of 
wonns,  insects  mod  dogs,  such  kinds  of  berries  or  fmit  as 
mre  in  season,  and  espedallT  nnts,  beech-mast  and  acorns. 
These   last  it  fireqnentlT  stores  in  chinks  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  hides  nnder  fidlen  leaTes,  or  bnries  in  the  earth,  not, 
as  has  olien  been  said,  in  hoards,  bnt  separately,  as  con- 
Tenience  or  £uict  may  direct.     GeneraUy  shy  and  wary  in 
sammer,  tempted  by  ch^iies,  strawberries,  plums  and  pease, 
it  hJdly  makes  inroads  into  oar  orchards  and  gardens,  and 
nnqoestionably  will,  if  permitted,  dcToor  or  carry  off  no  small 
portion  of  the  crops ;  but,  in  most  cases,  the  plunder  can 
be  preTented  by  nets,  or  where  the  ground  is  too  extendre 
for  their  use,  the  marauders  can  generaUy  be  kept  off  by  a 
few  gunshots,  though   should   they  still    persist    in    their 
depredations  the  death  of  two  or  three  and  the  exposure  of 
their  bodies  wiU  effectually  stop  the  visits  of  the  suniTors. 
However,  the  most  serious  charge  brought  against  the  Jay 
is  that  of  rifling  the  nests  of  other  birds,  and,  though  the 
extent  of  its  egg-sucking  and  chick-killing  propensity  is 
doubtless   greatly  exaggerated,  its    effect   is    to    make   an 
enemy  of  every  gamekeeper,  and  no  mercy  is  shewn  to  the 
race,  recourse  being  had  to  any  device  that  will  lessen  its 
numbers,  as  the  dismal  array  of  decaying  carcases  that  dis- 
figures many  a  pleasing  glade    testifies.     Consequently  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  Jay  has  been  almost  extir- 
pated, and  were  it  not  for  its  wandering  disposition  and  its 
extraordinary  caution  during  the  breeding-season,  it  would 
soon  cease  to  exist  in  England.     Noisy  as  is  the  bird  in 
autumn  and  winter,  when  spring  draws  on  it  becomes  almost 
silent,  and  the  detection  of  its  presence  by  any  sound  it  may 
utter  is  then  almost  impossible,  so  that  a  pair  of  Jays  or 
more  may  take  up  their  abode  even  in  a  moderately  small 
wood  or  plantation  without  their  presence  being  suspected 
by  any  save  the  most  attentive  observer.     The  appearance  of 
a  Fox  or  Cat,  however,  dispels  this  cautious  behariour  and 
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produces  fur  a  time  a  scolding  outcry  the  meaning  of  wbicli 
is  unmistakable  to  those  who  are  alive  to  country- sounds. 

The  Jay  seldom  bnilds  its  uest  above  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  preferring  tall  coppice  or  a  bush  in  a  higli  hedge- 
row, while  occasionally  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  a  large 
tree,  if  sufBciently  leafy  to  afford  concealment  will  he  chosen. 
The  nest  is  cnp-shapcd,  open  at  the  top,  consisting  of  a  largo 
platform  of  short  sticks  and  twigs,  thickly  lined  with  fine 
roots  very  neatly  interwoven  and  sometimes  intermixed  with 
tt  few  grasses.*  Towards  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April 
the  ben  lays  from  four  to  seven  eggs  of  a  greeoisb- white,  so 
closely  minutely  and  thickly  freckled  all  over  as  to  seem 
BufFused  with  bght  olive,  and  almost  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  gigantic  eggs  of  the  Sedge-Warbler ;  but  the  markings 
are  sometimes  gathered  into  a  zone.  They  measure  from 
1-33  to  1-16  by  from  -95  to  -85  in. 

The  yoang  follow  their  parents  for  some  weeks  after 
leaving  the  nest,  but  subsequently  their  practice  varies 
greatly  iu  diflferent  localities,  depending  doubtless  on  the 
supply  of  food  obtainable.  In  certain  districts  the  family 
party  will  keep  together  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter, 
but  moat  generally  the  young  seem  to  quit  the  place  of  their 
birth,  and  to  form  small  hands  which  wander  to  and  fro 
thr()ughout  the  autumn  and  winter.  In  the  fall  of  the  year 
this  coantry,  and  especially  its  eastern  parts,  is  commonly 
visited  by  a  large  number  of  Jays  which  havo  probably  been 
bred  abroad,  and  from  them  oar  stock  is  very  likely  replen- 
ished. Sheppard  and  Whitear  have  recorded  an  observation 
of  the  arrival  at  this  season  near  the  coast  of  Suffolk  of  a 
flight  of  Jays,  consisting  of  some  thousands,  hut  the  incident 
on  so  large  a  scale  must  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  common  way. 

Brought  up  from  the  nest,  Jays  soon  become  very  tame 
and  are  amusing  captives,  thriving  best  on  n  mixed  diet, 
though  preferring  animal  food.  In  additiou  to  their  natural 
harsh  screech,  which,  so  "  discordant,  beard  alone,"  always 
briugs  pleasure  to  the  ear  of  a  true  naturalist,  they  speedily 
learn  many  other  notes,  and  indeed  there  is  scarcely  any 
■  Tb*  atil  bai  ixra  loaad  in  (lie  hofi;  of  A  Hee  (Journ.  (.  Orn.  18UI,  [j.  1T0.> 
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IB  tlicir  mmj  wbidi  thejr  wQl  not  imitate 
tiie  human  rcnee  to  the  noise  of 
I  saw  for  example.  This  mocking  fiienlty 
bj  wild  biids  of  the  spedes,  though  oppor- 
ci  Hsftgiiing  to  its  exeraae  do  not  readily  occur  to 
QgwM^-AiTgiste,  and  the  hkat  of  a  lamb,  the  neigh  of  a 
tke  ^w  of  a  cat,  Iht  ImA  of  a  dog,  the  wail  of  a 
Khe  ct  BazEiid  » is  the  dars  when  Kites  and  Bnzzards  still 
jxhaJtisbti  oar  woodsy  the  hoot  of  an  Owl,  the  crow  of  a  Cock 
or  thfr  cacUe  of  a  Hcs.  haxe  been  heard  by  perseyering  or 
frioncd  obsenen  to  be  ttithfiilly  rendered  by  the  Jay. 
These  JwrhatifiiB  aie  chieflr  practised  in  early  spring,  and, 
lEtafCiisted  with  aoonds  that  suggest  articulate  pronunciation, 
as  wiefl  as  Vacillations  of  a  kind  quite  indescribable  in  words, 
which  ai«  coimcHed  by  soft  and  melodious  notes,  are  intro- 
duced into  what  may  Cruriy  be  called  the  song  of  the  species. 
Bat  to  hear  such  a  perfionnance  is  the  reward  of  those  only 
tlttt  know  how  to  a|^roach  the  timid  and  wary  musician, 
who  doling  its  execution  is  embowered  among  leafy  shades, 
and  is  CTer  on  the  aleit  to  take  alarm  at  the  slightest  un- 
wonted nistleof  a  bough,  the  crack  of  a  twig,  or  at  a  footfeJl 
that  i^  not  absolutelr  inaudible. 

The  flight  of  the  Jay  seems  to  be  laborious,  the  bird 
making  its  way  with  an  undulating  progress  and  frequent 
flappings  of  its  wings.  GeneraUy  it  is  seen  only  when  flitting  for 
a  short  distance  from  tree  to  tree,  but  its  migrations  prove 
that  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  very  long  Yoyage  through 
the  air.  On  the  ground  it  moves  chiefly  if  not  entirely  by 
hopping,  never,  so  feu*  as  has  been  recorded,  walking  or 
running  like  most  of  the  Corrida^  When  perched  on  a 
trv^e  and  thinking  itself  unobserved,  its  gesticulations  arc 
free  and  lively.  The  head  is  constantly  turned  from  side  to 
side,  the  crest  alternately  raised  and  lowered,  the  wings  at 
times  drooped  and  then  drawn  up  and  concealed  by  the 
long  loose  feathers  of  the  flanks,  the  tail  eleyated  and 
depressed,  and  swung  now  to  the  right  and  now  to  the  left. 
He,  however,  who  would  watch  the  actions  of  the  Jay,  must 
act  as  cautiously  as  has  been  prescribed  in  the  case  of  him 
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who  wonld  hear  its  varied  utterances ;  for,  on  perceiving  the 
haman  presence,  the  bird  instantly  shifts  to  a  thick  bough 
if  such  be  near,  or,  if  compelled  to  remain  exposed,  becomes 
motionless  and  silent^ looking  like  a  dead  stump,  and  when 
the  intruder's  nearer  approach  urges  a  change  of  position  it 
drops  as  though  shot  into  the  brushwood  beueath,  making 
its  escape  thenoo  in  some  unexpected  direction. 

As  before  observed,  the  Jay  is  less  common  in  England 
than  formerly,  though  Mr.  Cordeaux  notes  its  inerettse  of 
late  years  in  Lincolnshiro;  but  in  Scotland,  according  to 
the  very  careful  researches  of  Mr.  Lumsden  (Seott.  Nat.  iii. 
p.  233),  it  has  decreased  of  late  ypars  even  more  rapidly 
than  in  England,  being  in  all  counties  south  of  the  Gram- 
pians but  local,  and  in  few  anything  but  rare.  North  of  that 
chain  it  seems  only  to  appear  as  a  straggler.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  its  occuiTence  in  Orkney,  and  bnt  one  is  recorded 
in  Shetland.  All  Mr.  Lumsden's  authorities  concur  in 
sajing  that  formerly  the  Jay  was  much  more  common  in 
Scotland,  and  that  its  decrease  is  attributable  to  its  destruc- 
tion by  gamekeepers*.  In  Ireland  it  seems  now  to  bo 
indigenoQfi  but  in  the  soulhcm  half  of  the  island,  and  even 
there  to  be  very  local  and  far  from  numerous,  though  there 
is  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  evidence  adduced  by  Thompson, 
that  it  once  inhabited  and  bred  in  the  northern  counties. 
In  Norway  and  Sweden  it  seems  to  travel  so  fur  as  lat  64"  N., 
but  it  occasionally  extends  far  wilhiu  the  Arctic  Circle, 
Wolley  hanng  obtained  it  in  autumn  near  Mnontoniska.  It 
inhabits  most  parts  of  Finland,  and  is  said  to  be  resident 
all  the  year  round  even  at  Kajana,  and  thence  it  is  found 
across  the  forest  region  of  Russia  to  the  Ural  Mouutaina, 
where  it  is  replaced  by  the  nearly-allied  but  more  deeply- 
tinted  Oarrulus  hrnniltiA  Fnrtlier  to  the  south  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  O.  (jlandariug  and  the  kindred  O. 
krynicki,  which  seems  to  bo  a  distinctly  recognizable  form, 

*  Bat  nhM  nlto  csuaeg  the  death  ot  a  Tcry  lirge  number  of  Jnj*  i*  the  ratu* 
Ml  B|»n  ita  pretty  blue  fentheti  by  fishonnen  for  mkliiDe  *rtiGcial  Sies. 

t  Herr  Sabanuff  infonoed  Mwn.  eharpe  adiI  Dnoer  tbal  the  Jay  fonDil  in 
PeTER,  Kaaan  anil  Simbink  ia  an  intermeiliate  "ipeoioa"  between  G.  bramtti 
and  0.  gUmdariiu. 

VOh.   II.  V   O 
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can  hardly  yet  be  drawn,  and  the  elder  Von  Nordmanu  saya 
he  has  seen  in  the  Crimea  individoals  iotermediate  between 
the  two.  The  common  Jay,  however,  inhabits  the  forest- 
districts  to  the  west  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Constantinople, 
and  theuce  throngbout  Epirns  and  Greece.  Col,  Dmm- 
mond-Hay  found  it  breeding  in  Crete.  It  inhabits  nearly 
all  suitable  districts  thronghont  the  European  Continent, 
and  most  of  its  islands*,  as  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  but  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  as  at  Gibraltar,  it  is  only  a  winter-Tisitant, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  cross  the  Mediterranean  to  Afiricaf 
— ^lalta  even  being  ontside  its  range — and  its  place  in 
Algeria  ie  taken  by  the  ^-erj  distinct  G.  cenicalU. 

The  beak  is  blackish  hom-colonr:  the  iridcs  very  pale 
blue  :  on  each  side  of  the  gape  there  is  a  black  patch  an 
inch  long ;  face,  forehead  and  crown  dull-white  tinged  with 
buff,  each  feather  tipped  with  black,  which,  as  the  feathers  be- 
come elongated,  takes  the  form  ofa  median  stripe,  until  behind 
the  line  of  the  eyes  these  stripes  pass  into  purphsh-cinnamon 
curiously  barred  with  a  distinct  &bade  of  the  same  colour ; 
the  nape,  scapulars  and  back,  cinnamon ;  wing-coverts 
barred  with  very  pale  blue,  deepening  into  bright  cobalt-blae 
and  then  into  black,  across  the  exposed  part  of  the  web, 
the  hidden  part  being  nearly  uniform  black ;  primaries  dnsky 
black,  externally  edged  with  dull  white ;  secondaries  velvet 
black,  each  with  a  well-defined  white  patch,  often  tinged 
with  bine,  on  the  basal  half  of  the  outer  web ;  outer  tertials 
Telv«t-black,  indistinctly  barred  with  blue  and  black  at  the 
base  of  the  outer  web ;  inmost  tertials  rich  chestnnt ;  romp 
and  npper  tail-coverts  pure  white ;  tail-feathers  blackish- 
brown,  indistinctly  barred  with  pale  bine  at  the  base ;  chin 
and  throat  doll  white ;  breast  and  belly  pale  cinnamon 
deepening  in  colour  aa  the  flanks;  vent  and  lower  tail- 
ooTerts  doll  white  :  wings  and  tail-feathers  beneath  smoke- 

Kf  •  ^"S^  t*>^  *°''  daws,  pale  brown. 
'ktt  whole  length  Taries  bora  thirteen  inches  and  tluee- 
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quarters  to  fourteen  iuchos  and  a  half  or  even  more.  Prom 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  seven  inches  aad  an 
eighth  ;  the  first  primary  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long ; 
the  second  about  four  iuuhes  and  an  half,  and  nearly  an 
inch  shorter  thau  the  third ;  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
nearly  equal,  but  the  fifth  longest. 

There  is  little  difi'ereuce  iu  the  plumage  of  the  sexea,  and 
the  young  also  resemble  the  adults,  but  have  brown  irides. 

The  expediency  of  dividing  the  Linuasus  genus  Corvue 
has  long  been  recognized  and  the  genera  here  adopted  are 
accepted  by  nearly  all  modern  systematists.  The  Editor  is 
inclined  to  regard  the  Corvldre  as  the  most  highly- organized 
family  of  the  Order  Passercs — themselves  the  highest  type 
of  Bird- structure.  In  most  of  the  genera  of  this  family, 
the  first  plumage  of  the  young  resembles  that  of  the  adult, 
the  occasional  exceptions  found  in  the  Book  being  perhaps 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis  before  suggested  (siiprii  page 
303) ;  but  in  that  view  the  genus  next  to  be  described  must 
be  deemed  less  developed  and  differentiated,  retaining  as  do 
most  of  its  members  that  unmistakable  mark  of  youth — a 
spotted  plumage— to  the  end  of  their  life. 
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NUCIFRAQA    OARYOCATACTES  (LinnSBUH  •). 

THE  NUTCRACKER. 

Nucifraga  caryocatacten. 


I  rei 

i 


NuQirBiOA,  firimoiit.— Beak  about  as  long  an  the  bead,  hard,  Rtonl  and 
■tniglit,  dilated  at  the  blse  ;  both  mandiblm  terminating  obtiuelf,  the  maiilla 
proloaged  and  slightly  depreaed  at  the  Up.  Neatrils  basal,  roond,  IiiJden  by 
stiff  feathers  directed  forwards.  Feathers  oF  the  crown  short.  Wings  modetato 
and  rather  pointed;  the  Erat  priinaij  the  shortest,  the  fourth,  fifth  and  siitli 
ncarl;  equal,  bat  the  fifth  longest.  Taii  tnodemtu  and  nearl;  square.  Feet 
BtoDt ;  taisua  longer  than  the  middle  toe.  to  which  the  outer  tot  is  united  at  tlia 
base  ;  clawa  ttoat,  cuned  and  sliar[i. 

The  Nutcr.wkhb,  though  not  uncommon  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  occurs  iu  this  country  bo  rarely  that  tho  examples 
recorded  as  obtaiueil  may  be  here  enumerated.     The  first 

mryoeatoftat,  Liima-'us.  Sjst.  Hat  Bd.  12,  i.  p.  1S7  (17(JG). 
+  Ornithologie,  ii.  p.  4ii  (IT-iO). 
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known  ia  said  by  Pennant  (Br.  Zool.  Eil.  1,  p.  78  note,  and 
Ed.  2,  ii.  p.  48S)  to  have  been  shot  at  Mostyn,  in  Flintshire, 
October  5tb,  1753.  Latham,  in  1781  (Synopa.  i.  p.  401), 
added  a  aecoud  instance,  having  seen  the  mutilated  skin  of 
one  obtained  in  Kent.  In  1813*,  Montagn  mentioned  one 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Comyns,  ivhich  bad  been  shot  in 
North  Devon  in  August  1808.  Another  was  recorded  by  Mooro 
(Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  ser.  2,  i.  p.  179)  as  shot  near  Washford 
Pyno  Moor,  in  the  same  county,  in  1829,  by  Mr.  W.  Tucker. 
On  September  26th,  1844,  one,  now  in  Mr.  Boner's  collec- 
tion, was  killed  at  Littlington  in  Sussex  (Zool.  p.  868],  and 
on  October  SOtb  of  the  same  year,  another,  which  passed 
into  Mr.  Ourney'a  possession,  was  shot  at  BoUesby,  near 
Yarmouth  {oj).  cit.  pp.  824,  1020,  1873).  About  1847  one 
is  said  (op.  cit.  p.  2914)  to  have  been  killed  on  Clandon 
Common  in  Surrey,  and  early  in  October,  1853,  one  was 
obtained  near  Yarmouth  {op.  cit.  pp.  4096,  4124).  Mr. 
Foster  recorded  (op.  cit.  p.  G809)  one  killed  at  Wiabecb, 
October  8th,  1859,  and  on  the  eame  day  of  1864,  one  was 
obtained  at  Gorleston  in  Suffolk  {op.  cif.  p.  9405).  In  the 
autumn  of  1865,  according  to  Mr.  Harting,  one  was  killed 
near  Wakefield,  and  on  November  6th,  18G8,  one  near 
ChriBtchurch  (Zool.  s.  s.  pp.  1481,  1511).+ 

*  la  the  some  ;ear  (ISl^I)  Qmea  Ggnred  (Itr.  Um.  ii.)  a  specimen  from 
bullock's  Muuum,  aid  to  luie  been  Hbot  ia  Devon  and  j{ivea  to  the  proprietor 
>>j  a  Mr.  Buriioa.  No  notice  of  it,  boweier,  ia  lakeo  io  the  *  Qaide  '  to  that 
colleation  nor  in  the  otUlogne  of  jti  eunlent*  wheu  gold  a  few  jcub  later.  The 
anonjuuaus  compiler  (believed  hj  Mr.  Harting  to  imve  been  Mr.  Jamea  ot 
MsoiuxaD)  of  IL  list  of  tbe  bird>  of  Curninjl  and  Devon  (Montblj  Mag.  xxvi. 
pL.  ii.  p.  431,  for  Dec.  ISOS)  meationi  one  Beea  h;  faim  in  UDtumn  in  one  of  tboie 
couiilica.     Whetbrr  it  ivaa  tbe  ipecinen  recorded  bj  Monlagu  ia  oneertain. 

t  la  134(1,  Heasia.  liume;  and  Pighar  mentioned  (Unot.  p.  1315)  au  example 
"token  tome  yean  ainoe  at  Sonthvoli],  in  Snffolk,"  but  the  Editor,  wtthoat 
oipreaaini;  any  doubt  oi  to  the  uaiemeat,  is  compelled  to  remark  that  be  hu 
(juleJ  in  alilainiag  aoj  oanfirmotion  of  it.  He  i«  however  iafunned  bj  Sir  B. 
KerriauD  that  he  haa  bod  s  apeoioien  id  hie  posteasion  for  aboat  fortj  jetn, 
vhicb  he  believes  to  bave  been  killed  at  Ooklej  Pork  in  (he  oame  conntj.  An 
cuiDple  ii  naid  (Zool.  p.  4168)  to  have  oecurred  nnkr  Wbitahaven  in  Cumberland, 
but  the  liat  wbicb  includes  it  contoina  to  nmnj  eitnordinar)'  aasertiooa  that 
belieE  in  thie  partieular  Htatenient  oiaj  nwait  the  addacfmeot  of  furtber 
vvidenco,  the  more  to  'inw  it  i>  not  declnred  whether  tbe  exiimplv  waa  prnenred 
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As  regards  Scotland,  Maegillivray  says  thftt  a  specimen 
then  in  the  Museum  of  the  UniverBity  of  Edinbui-gh  was 
Baid  to  have  been  shot  in  that  kingdom,  and  that  there 
was  another  in  the  collection  of  Sir.  Arbuthnot  at  Peter- 
head, which  last  is  alleged  by  the  author  of  the  Statistical 
Account  of  that  parish  to  have  been  killed  there.*  Neither 
of  these  statements  can  be  fully  accepted,  and  the  only  occur- 
rence of  the  species  in  Scotland  which  is  free  from  doubt 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  an  example  sent  to  Mr.  M'Leay 
of  Inverness,  having  been  shot,  according  to  Mr.  Gray,  at 
Invergarry  in  that  county  in  October,  1868.  The  Nnt- 
eracker  cannot  be  announced  with  any  certainty  as  having 
been  observed  in  Ireland.  Templeton's  notes,  quoted  by 
Thompson,  mention  one  shot  in  Tipperary,  but  the 
naturalist  last  named  put  little  faith  in  the  statement, 
and  Mr.  Walters  does  not  even  allude  to  it. 

There  is  mnch  likeness  between  the  history  of  this 
species  and  that  of  the  Waxwing  as  before  given  (vol,  i. 
page  523).  The  Nutcracker  had  been  for  centuries  a  well- 
knon-n  bird  in  Western  Europe,  appearing  at  irregular 
intervals,  mostly  in  autumn  or  winter,  sometimes  in  large 
bands  or  even  flocks,  as  in  1754,  1763,  17VI3,  1805,  1814, 

or  not.  The  apeciea  has  been  man;  times  Daticid  aa  eecn  in  riLrioaB  p&ita  af 
Englnnd.  anil,  ttioagh  obBerren  nmy  in  some  entea  bsve  btta  misMken,  tba 
recor>i«  desBrvo  mention.  The  first  of  them  relalai  to  n  bird  w*l«hed  for  umt 
limetfaroagha  teletcope  neultrideewftler  in  the  autumn  of  130G,  byMr.  Aostioe, 
whom  MoDtagD  regiircled  as  an  accanle  obscryer.  The  second  bird  was  obMrred 
in  Netherwilton  Wood,  in  the  nntmnn  of  ISIO,  hy  Admiral  Hitfard,  th» 
eoadjator  oF  9e1l>7,  wbo  records  the  incident.  The  third  vu  leen  On  the  timks 
of  Horn  Lake  in  tha  parish  of  Flymatoek  by  the  late  Mr.  TbomM  Bultecl,  u 
lit.  Bodd  informed  the  Aathor.  Newmnn  (Lotters  of  Baaticua,  p.  159)  notiocs 
two  seen  in  Surrey — one  cloiel;  watched  bj  Mr.  R.  Haines  in  Peperharow  Ptik, 
the  other  b;  Mr.  W.  Kidd  near  Unildfonl.  Mr.  Bowe  (B.  Devon,  p.  SS)  it 
prettj  sure  he  saw  one  near  Saltram  in  (lotober,  lS<i2,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  H(ltill« 
Mys  (ZoDl.  a.  a.  p.  36S9)  be  saw  one  noar  North  Petherton  in  SomErxet,  Angnst 
1th,  1873  ;  while  the  lute  Lord  Tweeddals  told  the  Sditor  of  one  inppoKd  to 
hare  been  seen  at  Ysater  in  Kart  Lothian  in  December,  1876. 

*  Mr.  B.   Qrajp,  who  in  ]8St)  euiniined  this  collection   in  the   FeUrhead 

HDaeam,  oonld  find  no  trace  of  the  specimen.     The  statement,  liko  msnj  othen 

totiching  Zoology  in   tha  same  compilation,  verj  poaaibly  originiLL^d  in  a  mistake, 

Hicgillirr*;  la  frequently  said  (o  liave  aiiBerted  that  the  apecimen  he  deMribed 

.    was  alao  killed  in  SLoiUid.  wh-ri'iis  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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18-21,  182'2,  1836,  1844,  1847  and  1868— the  year  1844 
being  especially  remarkable  in  this  respect ;  but  little  or 
noliiing  bad  been  ascertaiDcd  in  regard  to  its  breeding- 
babitfl  or  ite  borne,  for  nearly  all  of  tbose  that  came  iuto 
the  hands  of  Omithologists  were  evidently  stragglers,  and 
were  perhaps  wanderers  from  afar.  Great  curiosity  was 
therefore  felt  for  the  discovery  of  its  true  haunts  and 
habits,  and  even  now,  as  will  immediately  appear,  that 
curiosity  cannot  said  to  be  satistied,  though  a  laborious 
monograph "  of  the  species,  recently  publislied,  clears  up 
much  that  had  been  hitherto  obscure,  by  compendionsly 
bringing  together  nearly  all  the  information  that  could  be 
obtained  on  the  subject,  and  has  been  freely  laid  ander 
contribution  in  the  following  pages. 

During  the  breeding- season  the  Nutcracker  undoubtedly 
prefers  retired  forests  in  which  conifers  prevail,  if  they  do 
not  grow  alone,  and  as  in  Central  and  ^oathern  Europe 
such  forests  only  exist  in  mountuinous  districts,  the  belief 
arose  that  mountainous  districts  were  needed  to  afford  the 
species  a  fitting  abode.  But  this  is  not  wholly  true,  and 
it  will  he  found  as  much  at  home  in  the  woods  of  Southern 
Scandinavia — in  Dalsland  and  Bornbolm,  where  there  are 
no  hills  of  great  height — as  in  those  which  clothe  the 
rngged  sides  of  the  Alps  or  other  notable  ranges.  But  the 
particular  spots  which  it  chooses  for  the  husiness  of  propaga- 
tion are  of  comparatively  small  extent,  though  they  occur 
discontinuously  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  we  may 
hence  conclude  that,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  recent 
researches,  there  is  yet  much  more  to  be  learnt  of  the  Nut- 
cracker's economy.  The  older  accounts  of  its  mode  of 
nidification  have  proved  to  he  mere  suppositions  and  very 
wide  of  the  murk.     Among   them,  however,  there  is  only 

•  'DerTanneiihehor  (y«"/™yii  ronwafne/M.)  Bin  mnimgraphiBChfir  VersBeli 
rgn  Victor  Bilt»r  Ton  Tuobuei-SchmirJliofon.'  4lo,  Drwdtn  [167i).  HsrrVogel'B 
able  paper,  "Die  PortpHanniDg  dea  Taoaenh&bcn  Id  Jun  SolnUiuTtui ''  in  the 
'Beriobt'  of  Ihc  Natnral  Butorr  Society  nf  St.  Gall  lot  1871-72  (p.  158) 
oonlaiiu  Biiieh  of  inl*Twt.  Tha  eieellMt  acconnt  of  thii  tpaeiea  in  Ur.  Itrteter'a 
*fiiTde  ot  Earogie'  incladex  «>iaoiu  ntrecla  from  both  tbeu  worka  m  >tll 
olbpre  of  hardlj  len  importance. 
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specimen  of  the  nest  or  egg,  if  taken,  seoms  to  have  hcea  pre- 
served or  described  from  either  locality.  As  regards  Sweden 
Dr.  Baldurana  is  said  to  have  received  in  1850,  from  Scania, 
what  subsequently  appeared  to  bo  a  true  egg  of  this  bird ; 
but  the  first  identified  iiest,  with  small  young  and  fragments 
of  ogg-shells,  was  sent  in  1668  from  HesBelsko<;  iu  Dalsland 
to  HciT  Steiistrom,  who  in  succeeding  years  got  three  more 
nests  with  perfect  eggs,  while  In  1872  Herr  Meves  received 
H  nest  with  eggs  from  Wermland.  In  1862  and  the  follow- 
ing years  the  Danish  island  of  Bomholm  furnished  HH. 
Erichsen,  Fischer  and  Theobald  with  the  reward  they  had 
been  so  long  seeking  and  so  well  deserved.*  In  Germany 
an  empty  uest,  found  by  Thieuomaun  in  the  Riesengebirge 
many  years  ago  and  exhibited  in  the  Museum  at  Dresden, 
is  believed,  as  before  stated,  to  bo  the  first  authentic  example 
ever  seen  hy  a  naturalist.  According  to  Hiotz  (J.  f.  0. 
1861,  p.  469)  ft  neat  was  fouud  in  the  Biitower  district 
of  Pomerauia  in  1860,  and  in  1862  Herr  Schiitt  obtained 
three  nests  near  Waldkircheu  iu  Baden,*  while  in  1868  a 
nest  was  fouud  in  the  Nedlitzer  district  of  Anlialt,  an  egg 
from  which  came  into  Dr.  Baldamus's  possession.  In 
Austria,  according  to  Herr  Grill  (Verh.  k.k.  z,-b.  Ver.  1858, 
p.  427),  a  nest  with  young  was  found  in  1858  in  the 
Laugbaththale  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Hollgebirge. 
The  reports  of  nests  obtained  iu  Hungary  by  Pet(5uyi  have 
been  deemed  unsatisfactory,  but  an  egg  obtained  hy  Herr 
Bielz  froni  the  South  Carpatbian  mountains  and  sent  in 
1847  to  Dr.  Baldaraus,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  Editor's 
keeping,  seems  to  have  been  correctly  assigned  to  this 
species.  In  Styria  the  eggs  from  two  nests,  found  in  1867 
on  the  Hochanger  Alp  near  Bruck,  were  sent  by  Dr.  Fiister 
to  Seidensacher,  after  whose  death  others  were  transmitted 
from  the  same  locality  to  various  collectors,  and  in  1871 
the  Ritter  V.  von  Tschusi-Schmidhoffen  himself,  and  Dr. 
Hanf,  took  each  a  nest  on  the  Sirhitzkogel,  at  the  height 
of  4500  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  two  other  nesta 
taken  the  same  season  hy  Dr.  Fiister  near  Brack.     In 

•  See  font-note  On  page  331. 
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Tyrol  Herr  Franz  obtained  no  less  tlmu  five  nesta  nt 
Schlanders  iu  1864.  At  Tiefeokasten  in  the  Grisons  in 
1867,  Dr.  BaJdamua  himeelf  found  two  nesla  with  fledged 
young  and  a  single  egg,  und  six  more  nento  were  taken 
between  1868  and  1872  in  the  Jura  of  Soleure — five  of 
them  by  Herr  G.  Vogel  of  Ziiriulj.  To  France  however 
belongs  the  merit  of  the  earliest  discovery  of  the  eggs  of 
the  Nutcracker,  for  it  was  near  Sanieres  iu  the  depai-tment 
of  the  Lower  Alps  that  Cuire,  as  before  said,  obtained 
its  eggs  in  1846,  and  from  bim  specimens  reached  Dr. 
Baldamus  in  1848,  while  others  came  later,  through  his 
means,  to  Badeker  and  several  Oemian  oologists,  as  well 
as  one,  taken  in  1858,  to  tlie  Editor.  There  ia  no 
doubt  that  many  other  localities  iu  Europe,  from  Russia 
to  Sardinia  (where  Lord  Lilford  received  positive  assurance 
of  its  breeding)  and  possibly  Spuiii — since  it  has  been 
obtained  in  Estremadura — serve  the  Nutcracker  as  nesting- 
stations,  but  the  evideuco  above  adduced  may  hero  suffice, 
tmd  any  that  ia  less  positive  be  omitted  for  tbe  prcaeut. 

The  young  are  fod  partly  on  insects,  which  in  summer  and 
autumn  form  with  snails  the  chief  diet  of  the  adults  also, 
but.  as  winter  comes  on,  the  berries,  nuta  and  seeds  of  forest- 
treea  become  their  staple  auatenanoe,  and  whenever  tbese 
become  scarce  iu  the  native  haunts  of  the  birds,  they  wauder 
far  and  tvide  in  search  of  food,  so  that  they  occur  irregularly 
in  most  parts  of  the  continent,  though  uo  examples  have 
yet  been  observed  iu  Greece,  Turkey  or  the  Crimea.  The 
Nutcracker  doubtless  breeds  in  the  forest- districts  of  Siberia, 
for  the  young  have  been  seen  iu  tbe  far  east  of  that  country. 
It  also  occurs  in  Kamchatka,  Northern  China  and  Japan. 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  commonly  said  to  be  laboured 
and  only  unwillingly  prolonged  in  tbe  open,  yet  Dr.  Budde 
states  that  he  has  seen  si 
aloft  till  tliey  were  almost  i 
suddenly,  one  bird  after  another 
would,   after  a  short  time,   i 

would  seem  after  the  mimner  in  which  Rooks  perform  their 
stninge  aerial   sports    before    described.     Among    trees    tbe 


flocks  rising  and  circling 
iif  sight,  and  then  droppiug 
,  to  a  tree-top,  whence  they 
ew    their    practic« — much   it 


Nutcracker  is  said  to  be  very  active,  and,  while  on  the  wing, 
to  pluck  the  cones  or  nuts  from  the  smaller  bonghs.  It 
then  repairs  to  a  larger  branch  and  there,  holding  its  booty 
faxt  to  the  porch  with  one  foot,  skilfully  pickit  out  the  eeeda 
from  the  former,  or  hammers  the  latter  with  its  beak  till  the 
Kbeil  is  cracked  and  the  kernel  exposed.*  But  it  also  gets 
a  great  deal  of  its  living  from  the  ground,  and  the  Author 
was  told  by  the  late  Mr.  Dann  tliat,  at  bis  residence  in  the 
south  of  Sweden,  he  had  watched  family- parties  of  six  or 
Heven  Nntcrackera  busily  picking  off  and  turning  over  the 
moss  and  lichens  growing  on  rocks  for  the  sake  of  the 
insects  to  be  found  beneath.  The  ordinary  note  of  the 
H|>ecio8  is  described  as  sounding  like  crdh,  crdh,  or  erw,  cru, 
but  when  alarmed  it  has  a  harsh  cry  which,  by  many,  is 
compared  to  that  of  the  Mistletoe -Thrush,  and  the  ben 
when  being  fed  by  ber  mate  utters  a  soft  crooning  noise- 
Many  persons  have  remarked  on  the  resemblance  of  this 
bird's  habits  to  those  of  the  Jay.  The  old  notion  of  its 
affinity  to  the  Woodpeckers  seems  to  have  originated  with 
llieorists,  and,  while  not  borne  out  by  those  who  have  seen 
most  of  it  when  alive,  is  absolutely  refuted  by  its  purely 
('orvino  structure  when  examined  after  death. 

The  beak  is  blackish  hom-eolour :  iridea  brown :  lores 
and  nasal  caveHs  dull  white :  top  of  the  head  uniform 
uraber-brovni ;  sides  of  the  bead,  neck,  scapnlars,  lesser  wing- 
coverts,  and  all  the  lower  plumage  to  the  vent,  dark  clovo- 
brown,  each  feather  lipped  by  a  white  spot  varying  in  shape 
from  linear  on  the  head  and  tliroat  to  guttiforra  on  the 
back  and  sub-triangular  beneath;  greater  wing-coverts  and 
remiges  blackish- brown,  some  tipped  with  white,  and  most 
uf  them  glossed  with  bluish-green  and  purple  on  the 
exposed  surface,  the  sixth  and  seventh  primaries  having  a 
white  patch  on  the  inner  web ;  rump  uniform  dark  clove- 
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brown  ;  uppor  tail-covertR  umber- brown  occasioniilly  tipped 
with  white  ;  tail-fcAtbers  blackisb-lirown,  glossed  with  green, 
and  exhibiting  indistinctly  the  barring  bo  cbaracteriBtic  of 
the  family,  the  middle  pair  oarrowly,  and  tbe  rest  conspic- 
uously, tipped  with  white,  whicli  occupies  more  Apace  on 
each  feather  approaching  the  outside,  but  is  subject  to  much 
individual  variation  as  to  extent;  lower  tail-coverts  pure 
white  :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  black. 

The  whole  length  varies  from  twelve  inches  and  three- 
quarters  to  fillcen  and  a  quarter.  From  tbe  carpal  joint 
to  the  end  of  tbe  wing,  »ix  and  seven-eighths  to  seven  inches 
and  three-quarters ;  tbe  first  primary  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  balf  eburter  than  tbe  second,  which  is  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  sboi-ter  than  the  third  ;  the  fourth,  Iiflh  and  sixth 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  longer  than  tbe  third. 

The  sexes  do  not  differ  outwardly.  In  the  breeding- 
season  many  of  the  white  spots  disappear  or  lessen,  thi-ougb 
tbe  wearing  off  of  the  feathers  at  the  tip,  and  the  brown  of 
the  whole  plumage  becomes  lighter.  The  uestlinfi  much 
teaembles  its  parents,  oven  to  the  gloss  on  the  wing- 
feathers,  but  its  colours  are  much  less  pure  and  distinct — 
the  brown  being  sooty,  the  spots  larger  and  of  a  dirty  white, 
and  the  lower  tail-coverts  are  smoky- white. 

The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  bill  (which  varies  from 
2'2  to  1'7  in.)  first  noticed  by  Klein  in  examples  of  the  Nut- 
cracker bas  led  some  to  suppose  that  we  had  in  Europe  two 
species — to  the  shorter-billed  of  which,  presumably  from 
Scandinavia,  the  name  Niu-i/niiia  hrackyrhttnchvs  was  ap- 
plied ;  but  tbe  best  autliorities  are  now  persuaded  that  no 
specific  distinction  can  be  made  out,  and  that  the  length  of 
the  bill  does  not  depend  upon  locality.  There  is  however 
some  ground  for  thinking  it  a  sexual  character,  for  males 
seem  to  have  this  feature  longer  than  females,  and  the  case 
of  the  New-Zealand  "  IJuia  "  (Ittter-ifocha,  formerly  calk^ 
Neomorpha)  has  lieen  cited  as  analogous.  In  the  latter  bird, 
now  said  to  l>elong  to  the  Sttint'ulir,  the  difference,  which  . 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  Nutcracker,  certainly  is  sexual, 
but  the  male  has  tbe  short  and  the  female  tbe  long  bill. 
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UiBUNuo  BUsxiCA,  Liunmuts.* 
THE    SWALLOW. 

IHriiiido  riislicii. 


HiHDnno,  {.iuairutf. — Bill  shoit,  depressed,  anil  very  wiile  at  tlie  base,  rooi- 
iiiis9Ur«  Btralglit.  Noslrili  haiai,  aval,  jwrtlj  closed  bj  ■  membmne.  Wiogi 
wilb  nine  primatin,  long  ami  jioinled.  Tail  ileeiily  forked,  of  twelro  featheni, 
the  outertnast  greitl;  elDngatnl  and  niiruptl;  nttvnoated.  Legs  and  feet  Rl«itdrr 
and  barit,  toea  ntbcr  long,  tbreo  in  frfln>,  one  belitnd  ;  elnwa  modente. 

"  Thk  swallow,"  Bftys  Davy,  in  hia  '  Salmoniti,'  "is  one 
of  my  favourite  liirde,  auil  a  rival  of  the  ntgbtiugale ;  for  he 
cheers  my  Bcnae  of  seGiug  na  mnch  as  the  other  does  my 
Bense  of  hearing.  He  is  the  glad  jiropliet  of  the  year — the 
harhiuger  of  the  best  aeaeon  :  he  lives  a  life  of  enjoyment 
amongst  the  loveliest  forma  of  nature :  winter  is  unknown 
to  him;  and  he  leaves  the  grecii  meadows  of  England  iu 
autumn,  for  the  myrtle  and  orange  groves  of  Italy,  and  for 
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tbe  palma  of  Africa."  This  is  a  brief,  bat  a  true  outline  of 
the  Swallow's  history,  told  in  detail  by  so  many  authors," 
but  by  noue  with  grfiater  success  than  by  Gilbert  Wliite,  whose 
monograph  of  the  species  and  of  what  were  then  deemed  the 
other  British  Hiniitdiniilce.  us  regards  this  couutry,  exceeds 
in  minute  accuracy  the  accounts  given  by  nil  others,  most  of 
which  are  overladen  by  a  mass  of  nearly  useless  observatioDB. 
The  Swallow  in  known  to  all  as  a  periodical  visitor  to 
Europe,  and  more  records  are  preserved  of  its  first  appearunce 
in  s]>ring,  than  of  that  of  any  other  bird.  These  seem  to 
give  the  first  week  of  April  as  the  average  time  of  its 
arrival  in  this  couutry,  but  it  takes  several  days — -how  many 
cannot  bo  stated — to  reach  the  northern  parts  of  our  island, 
while  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  may  be  safely  reckoned  ere 
the  great  body  of  returning  wanderers  begins  to  follow  the  first 
comers,  and  the  influx  continues  for  at  least  a  mouth.  In 
looking  for  the  Swallow's  appearance  it  must  be  borne  iu  mind 
that  certain  spots  in  nearly  every  district  are  yearly  visited 
some  days  sooner  than  other  places,  oven  in  clo»e  vicinity .f 
The  spots  so  selected  are  not  always  the  most  sheltered,  and 
indeed  differ  apparently  in  nothing  from  the  surroundiug 
country,  yet  they  must  possess  some  advantages,  possibly  ua 
regards  the  supply  of  food,  or  perhaps  of  a  kind  at  which  we 
can  hardly  guess.  The  character  of  the  season  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration,  but  this  seems  to  have  far  lesa 
influence  than  is  commonly  supposed,  though  it  often  aflccta 
the  birds  most  disastrously  after  they  have  reached  thia 
countrj-.  Unlike  most  of  our  spring  visitors,  the  SylvO'la 
especially,  the  males  of  which  usnoUy  precede  the  females 

'  Mr.  Rnikin  U  ono  ol  tfae  Ukat  wriUra  who  has  (akEn  thia  bird  for  Ilia 
tlieme,  knil  he  bu  (liBCUuraeil  Dpoa  it  with  fail  wonted  Torre  of  vipreniou. 
Colorlaoatelj  an  imptrfsct  bnowleilgc  of  CmIi  renilen  bU  dDquent  cbbsj  (Lotii'i 
Meinie,  Leetan  2.  The  Sw^llaw.  Keaton  :  1ST3)  u  rldieuloui  lo  tbe  expert  U  ii 
ii  miilrauling  tn  Ibo  tjro,  while  the  rbarge  lodgwl  sgiinrt  tlifi  Author  of  thi 
pment  work  will  lie  sFeo  bj  eier;  ornithologiit,  wfao  ia  alio  a  French  acholar,  to 
br  utterl;  groundleu. 

t  Thia  ia  irne  of  ataiiy  all  niigratory  hirda,  nnd  iii  one  of  Ihe  c 
that  iomlidate  ao  inaay  of  the  countleaa  puldUhcl   reeonla  of  llieir  sai'poaed 
fint  appearance,  ainee  euunl  oliaerTera  aru  aeldoui  awaie  of  the  fact, 
thoie  wlio  rcgntarlj  watvb  the  arriTsI  of  our  lisitura  miLkc  allawanco  i 
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by  some  days,  the  Swallow  (feuernUy  comeB  to  as  in  pairs, 
though  Beveral  or  many  pairs  may  be  in  compauy,  aod  where 
a  BiDy^le  bird  ouly  is  seen  the  prcBumption  may  be  fairly 
eatertaincd  ihut  it  has  lost  its  mate  through  some  accident  of 
travel. 

Arrived  in  this  country  the  Swallow  at  once  attaches  itself 
to  the  habitations  of  man,  mostly  preferring  such  ae  are 
near  water  since  they  probably  supply  more  plentifully  the 
winged  insects  on  which  it  almost  solely  subsists,*  These  are 
sought  in  the  air  nearly  all  day,  for  the  power  of  flight  this 
species  enjoys  enables  it  to  remain  on  the  wing  for  hours 
in  succession  with  little  apparent  fatigue.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  birds  to  awake  in  the  morning  and  few  are  so  late 
to  take  rest.  Towards  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May,  should  the  season  be  favourable,  the  site  of  the  nest  is 
chosen,  and  in  most  cases  resoit  is  had  to  the  place  that  in 
former  years  has  served  the  same  purpose,  the  old  structure, 
if  still  remaining,  being  repaired  and  refurnished.  In  mauy 
parts  of  the  country  the  nest  is  frequently  built  inside  a 
chimney,  at  some  five  or  six  feet  from  the  top,  advantage 
being  taken  of  any  irregularity  of  surface  to  obtain  support 
for  Ihe  foundation ;  but  in  other  districts  such  a  situation  is 
rarely  or  never  selected,  and  the  Swallow  will  establish  itself 
in  the  disused  shaft  of  a  mine,  or  an  old  well,  while  sheda, 
barns,  or  any  buildings  with  open  roofs,  to  which  access  can 
be  constantly  obtained,  are  almost  everywhere  occupied,  the 
neat  being  then  commonly  placed  on  a,  wall-plate,  girder  or 
any  horizontal  beam,  A  favourite  site  is  aCTorded  underneath 
iiridges  of  wood  or  iron,  as  well  as  clock- turrets,  and,  though 
much  more  rarely,  the  nest  may  be  built  beneath  the  oaves 
of  a  cottage.  So  familiar  is  the  bird  with  man,  that  it  will 
often  enter  inhabited  houses,  if  a  window  always  kept  open, 
a  broken  pane  of  glass,  or  a  perforated  shutter  give  it  fcee 
admission,  and  begin  its  nest  on  a  shelf,  ledge  or  any  projec- 
tion that  may  serve  as  u  buttress,  for  without  some  such 
inducement  the  little  mason  seldom   commences  its  opera- 

a    Ibo   BpiiuB    RkbUohs  B*ein    lo    Itvd   alioost  entlu^ivclj  oil  gnati    uid 
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tioDS.  Many  more  exceptional  sites  ORcd  by  the  Swallow 
have  been  observed — a  bracket,  a  picture -frame  and  a  bell- 
crank  among  othera.  A  nest  bnilt  on  the  wings  and  body  of 
B  dead  Owl,  banging  from  a  rafter  iu  a  barn,  as  mentioned 
by  White,  was  long  preserved  in  the  Leverian  Museum,  and 
afterwards  became  the  Author's  property,*  while  an  instance 
almost  exactly  Bimilar  is  recorded  by  Thompson.  The  half- 
open  drawer  of  a  table,  and  the  loop  of  a  chain  in  a  boat- 
bouse,  have  eqnally  given  the  needful  accommodation,  as  well 
aa  ships,  from  Cleopatra's  galley  (according  to  Plutarch) 
to  the  steam-tug  of  our  own  times,  if  we  may  believe  news- 
paper stories ;  but  perhaps  the  most  nnwontcd  site  known  to 
have  been  chosen  was  on  the  bough  of  a  sycamore  hanging 
low  over  the  moat,  at  Penshurst  in  Eont,  in  1832,  as 
represented  in  the  vignette  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Cooke, 
R.A.,  executed  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wells  of  Itedleaf. 
BIyth  states  that  he  had  known  an  instance  of  this  species 
building  in  a  hole  of  a  tree,  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 
Couch  says  (Mag.  N.  H.  v.  p.  735)  that  he  had  seen  it 
visiting  a  cave  near  Polperro  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
its  using  the  place  for  breeding,  and  Mr.  Edward  asserts 
(Zuol.  p.  6842)  that  it  breeds  on  the  Bauffshiro  coast 
wherever  there  is  a  suitable  cave  or  projecting  rock ;  but 
confirmation  of  each  of  these  statements  is  desirable,  since 
no  similar  instances  seem  to  have  presented  themselves  to 
other  observers  in  the- United  Kingdom  or  indeed  in  Western 
Europe. 

Wheresoever  placed,  the  neat  is  formed  of  small  lumps  of 
moist  earth,  which  the  bird  may  be  seen  collecting  ou  the 
ground  at  the  water's  edge,  and  tempering  {it  is  believed)  with 
its  sahva.  These  are  carried  in  its  bill  to  the  chosen  spot, 
there  to  be  modelled  with  short  straws  and  sticks  into  the 
required  shape,   which  is  generally  that  of   half  a  saucer, 

■  Tbe  BJiUr  ma  lold  hj  Mr.  TxrreU  ihortlr  before  bu  doith  that  thi* 
hutorieal  ipteinien  wu  tUU  in  his  poM««ion,  but  at  tho  mU  ot  his  efleeU  il  wm 
not  forUicoiDiDg.  Wh]ie  aaji  tfaat  the  Owl  nnri  It«  buiitcn  heiag  brooglit  away, 
■  oanch-sliell  waa  fiiad  in  tfa«  Mm?  plam  anil  the  neit  jesr  a  Bmllav'a  iNat  wm 
baill  in  it. 
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bat  Yarying  somewhat  accorditig  to  the  pGculiarities  of  tlie 
site.  In  many  cases  a  rim  only  of  this  maaon-work,  which 
KB  it  dries  qnickly  hardens  into  a  crust,  is  needed,  and  the 
liniug,  consisting  always  of  feathers,  commonly  caaght  as 
they  drift  in  the  air,  and  fine  grasses,  thou  rests  on  the  hare 
wall  or  wood  that  forma  the  base  of  the  nest.  The  oggs 
are  from  four  to  sis  iu  number,*  of  a  translucent  wloito, 
boldly  blotched  and  speckled  with  ashy-grey  and  orange- 
brown  deepening  into  black,  and  measure  from  "9  to  '72,  by 
from  "56  to  'Si  in.  Two  broods  are  reared  in  the  season,  tbo 
first  being  usually  fledged  by  the  end  of  June,  and  the 
second  by  the  end  of  August.  While  the  ben  is  sitting  the 
cock  is  assiduous  iu  waiting  upon  her,  frequently  pausing  in 
his  flight  to  perch  on  some  place  within  sound  of  her,  and 
thence  warbling  in  a  soft  and  sweet  strain.  The  song  is  also 
often  uttered  on  the  wing,  but  on  any  alarm  is  at  once 
changed  to  a  sharp  aud  augry  note,  which  may  perhaps  be 
syllabled  feeta/cct-feet'ifeelit,  and  is  quickly  taken  up  by  all 
other  Swallows  that  are  near,  when  the  assembled  band 
will  nnite  to  drive  off  the  intruding  cat  or  hawk,  by  bravely 
and  ropeatudly  dashing  at  the  marauder,  glancing  upward  to 
avoid  its  clutch  after  each  assault. 

Ou  the  young  flrst  leanng  the  nest  they  scramble  or 
flutter  to  the  chimuey-top  or  to  au  adjacent  roof,  where  they 
sit  and  are  fed  by  their  pareuts.  Their  next  essay  is  to 
reach  some  leafless  bough,  whence  at  intervals  they  make 
excaraions  in  the  air  of  gradually  increasing  length,  but 
continne  to  receive  their  food  as  before.  Soon  after  they 
take  more  boldly  to  the  wing ;  but,  still  unable  to  earn  their 
own  living,  they  accompany  theirparents  in  the  search  of  prey, 
and  when  enough  is  collected,  young  and  old  at  a  signal 
advance  to  each  other,  rising  in  the  air,  so  as  to  meet  and 
transfer  a  mouthful  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  which  accepts 
it  with  a  note  of  gratification. 

The  early  broods  when  able  to  shift  for  themselves  spread 
over  the  country,  and  as  the  season  advances  collect  in  vast 
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numbers  about  pools  or  rivers,  feediug  on  tlie  swarms  of 
insects  thoro  generated,  and  roosting  by  night  in  tbe  trees, 
reeds  and  rushes  tbat  fringe  tbe  banks,  while  their  parents 
atay  about  their  home  and  busy  thomselvea  with  the  cares 
of  a  second  family.  When  the  second  broods  are  hatched 
and  flown  they  are  led  to  the  parts  frequented  by  their 
predecessors,  who  by  that  time  are  strong  on  the  wing,  and 
at  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  quit  this 
country,  leaving  behind  their  parents  and  younger  brethren 
to  follow  when  the  latter  are  fit,  which  commonly  happens 
about  a  month  later.  Yet  a  good  many  still  tarry,  and  not 
a  year  passes  but  a  few  Swallows  maybe  seen  here  and  there 
throQghont  November,  while  the  records  of  the  appearance 
in  December,  even  to  the  23rd  and  24th  of  that  month  of 
birds,  too  weak,  it  would  seem,  to  perform  their  journey,  are 
far  too  numerous  to  be  here  particularized.*  But  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  any  occur  in  Britain  during  the  two 
months  that  follow.  Yet  Mr.  Job  Johnson  says  (Zool. 
p.  1619)  that  he  saw  three  near  Wakefield,  January  I8tb, 
1837,  and  Thomas  Forster  (Observ,  &c.  p.  456)  that  one 
appeared  at  Clapton,  Janoary  '29th,  1809.  Mr.  Parke 
recorded  (Zool.  p.  7938)  one  near  Halifax,  February  4th. 
1862,  Groves  states  (Nat.  Pocket-Book,  p.  63)  that  he  saw 
one  February  7th,  1817.  Mr.  Gurney,  junior,  saw  at  a 
b ird- stuff er's  one  said  to  have  been  taken  at  Southampton, 
February  26th,  1871,  and  Messrs.  Matthews  report  (Zool. 
p.  2.534)  three  occurring  February  28th  and  29th,  1846,  iu 
Oxfordshire.  If  there  be  do  error  in  any  of  those  observa- 
tions, only  one  of  which  was  confirmed  by  capture,  the  birds 
seen  had  possibly  wintered  in  this  country,  for  few  spring- 
arrivals  are  recorded  earlier  than  the  third  week  of  March. 

The  migrations  of  the  Swallow  are  in  a  diicction  nearly 
dne  north  and  south,  and  their  course  has  been  satisfactorily 
traced  across  the  Mediterranean  to  and  from  Africa.     A  fen 
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SnallowB,  QB  Canon  Tristram  reports,  winter  in  the  oases  on 
the  northern  verge  of  tlie  Great  Desert,  but  by  far  the  larger 
number  imqaestionably  go  mneb  furtber,  though  whether 
the  birtls  (nndoabtcdly  of  oar  own  specios)  which  occur  so 
abundantly  between  November  and  Febmory  at  tJic  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  elsewhere  in  South  Africa,  are  individuals  of 
British  birth  is  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  however  certain 
that  they  do  not  breed  either  there  or  along  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  where  they  are  also  very  abundant  during  the 
time  they  are  absent  from  us,  and  it  is  also  certain  that 
at  this  season  they  moult,*  so  that  when  they  return  to 
their  northern  home  tbey  are  in  the  fullest  perfection  of 
plumage. f  Their  passage  seems  generally  to  be  effected  aa 
much  as  possible  overland,  but  observations  are  not  wanting 
to  shew  that  at  times  their  ordinary  course  is  deflected  sea- 
wards,! and  when  this  is  the  case,  they  no  doubt  suffer 
extremely,  arriving  at  their  destination  (if  they  do  reach  it) 
in  a  very  exhausted  state,  due  possibly  as  much  to  hunger  as 
to  fatigue.  They  have  been  not  unfrequently  seen  to  alight 
on  the  water,  and  presently  to  fly  off  again,  while  there  are 
many  notices  of  their  settling  in  crowds  on  ships. 

The  Swallow  is  common  in  summer  throughout  nearly  all 
the  British  Islands,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  breed  on  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  though  it  occurs  there  every  year,  as  it 
does  also  in  Shetland  (where  however  its  nest  has  severBl 
times  been  known),  the  Ffcroes,  and  Iceland.  It  has  been 
once  observed  in  Spitsbergen  (Ibis,  1875,  p.  272),  and  Mr. 
Gillet  saw  a  pair  in  Nova  Zombla  [op.  cil.  1870,  p.  306). 
Herr  Nordvi  is  said  to  have  found  it  breeding  in  East  Fin- 
mark  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  much  more  than  an 
occasional  straggler  in  Scandinavia  beyond  lat.  68°  30'  N., 
though  below  this  line  it  is  common  enough  in  Lapland. 
It  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Russia  from  Archangel 

*  This  fa^t  aeeaia  Brat  to  bwc  been  oBcertnined  from  birilt  ia  csptiiitj  b;  Mr. 
JuneH  Pearson,  sud  camiiiuiiiciit«d  bj  Sir  Joha  TrsTeljaa  to  Bewick  vbo  pnb- 
linbeditin  1820. 

t  Some  verj  inipottant  pointa  on  tbXa  matter  were  c^lcarlj  put  forth  bjHeBara. 
Shunxi  KDct  Urtasvr  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  ISiO,  pp.  214-240). 

J  TUej  onlj  ooonr  accidinlallj  iu  Ibr  Allnnlk'  I>land». 
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southward,  and  Westeni  Siberia ;  but  its  eastern  limits 
are  very  imperfectly  traced.  Mr.  Seebobm  found  it  common 
enough  at  JenniBaisk,  and  examples  from  China  and  Japan, 
though  presenting  some  slight  modifications,  are  assigned 
to  this  species  by  Mr.  Dresser,  who  remarks,  however,  that 
"as  one  moves  eastward  it  will  be  observable  that  there 
is  a  general  tendency  in  specimens  to  diverge  from  the 
typical  European  form  towards  Hirundo  horreurifni,  the 
speciefl  which  inhabits  the  Nearctic  region  ;  and  iu  Eastern 
Siberia,  near  Lake  Baikal,  specimens  of  this  latter  form 
arc  found  in  no  way  differing  from  tj'pical  American 
examples."  The  same  excellent  authority  is  disposed  to 
think  that  Mr.  Gould's  H.  freteims  from  North  Australia  is 
identical  with  11.  ruitica,  and  he  has  examined  specimens  of 
the  latter  from  several  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
the  Andamans,  Ceylon  and  many  places  in  India.  Our 
Swallow,  therefore,  taking  also  into  account  its  appearance 
throughout  Africa,  has  a  very  wide  range,  but  it  ranst  be 
understood  that  all  the  southern  localities  are  but  its 
winter  retreats,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  most  of  these 
localities  are  the  home  of  some  species  of  Swallow  more 
or  less  resembling  our  own,  which  is  either  wholly 
stationary  or  much  leas  migratory  than  H.  rvstica. 

Iu  the  adult  male  on  arrival  in  spring,  the  bill  is  black : 
irides  hazel :  forehead  chestnut,  rest  of  the  bead  and  all  the 
upper  parts  shining  steel-blue,  the  feathers  of  the  bock 
being  white  at  the  base ;  wing-  and  tail-quills  black,  glossed 
with  blnish-green,  the  middle  rectrices  wholly  so,  the  rest 
of  them  with  a  white  patch  on  the  inner  web,  nearly  round 
on  the  pair  next  the  middle,  but  gradually  elongated  on  the 
others  till,  on  the  outermost,  it  becomes  a  diagonal  stripe  ; 
the  chin  and  throat  chestnut,  followed  by  a  broad  thoracic 
band  of  black  glossed  with  steel-blue  ;  the  rest  of  the  lower 
surface  warm  buflfy-white,  deepest  in  tint  about  the  vent ; 
lower  tail-coverts  occasionally  with  a  black  shaft-etreak :  legs, 
toes  and  claws  black. 

Whole  length  eight  inches  and  a  half,  of  which  thu  outer- 
most tail-fAthers  measure  uoarty  five  inches;    the  «ings 
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Teaching  three-qnsrteis  of  an  inch  beyond  the  end  of  the 
second  tail-feather  ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the 
wing,  fiye  inches ;  the  first  and  second  quill- feathers  nearly 
equal,  bnt  the  first  longest. 

The  female  has  less  chestnut  on  the  forehead,  the  npper 
sorface  generally  not  eo  glos^,  the  dark  thoracic  band 
narrower,  the  lower  parts  less  ting«d  with  baff  and  the 
belly  nearly  white,  while  the  outermost  tail-feathers  are  also 
shorter. 

The  yoong  on  learing  the  nest  have  the  forehead,  a  line 
over  the  eye,  and  the  chin,  pale  chestnut,  the  thoracic  band 
dull  black,  bnt  faintly  glossed  and  the  upper  parts  generally 
are  much  less  bright,  while  the  white  spots  on  the  tail- 
feathers  are  tinged  with  rofoos.  The  outermost  tail-featbers 
do  not  acquire  their  (nil  length  till  after  the  first  moult. 


OHELtDOM    UBBIOA    (LiDOffiUS*). 

THE  MARTIN. 

Hirundo  urbica. 

CBtl.n>ON,  F.  Boii.f—Hil\  nhort.  dcpnsie'l  and  very  Hide  at  tho  hue,  oommlt- 
HUre  altgbtlj  dccarred.  NoslrilB  bnsal,  otiit,  partlj  clowil  b;  ■  uicinbranc  soil 
opening  btentllj.  Wings,  vitb  nine  primariee,  lonj;  ttnd  paintel.  Tiu[  torkeil, 
of  twelve  fetUier*,  tho  antermoit  But  abniptly  attenouted.  Lega  and  feel 
elendvr,  cloaelj  featbcred  abovr,  toea  rather  long,  three  in  front,  one  behind, 
cittifs  moderate,  >b«r|i. 

The  apring-appearance  of  the  Martin  in  Europe  is  nstially 
some  days  later  than  that  of  the  Swallow  whoso  hahits 
its  own  io  many  respects  closely  rosomble,  but  the  former 
does  Dot  with  us  attach  itself  so  exclusively  to  huildiugs  ns 
does  the  latter,  and  though  it  ia  often  observed  to  be  more 
numerous  in  towns  than  the  Swallow,  tho  Martin  yet  retains 
in  thiij  country  some  of  its  original  seats,  for  it  still  chooses 
its  breeding- place  in  cliffs,  generally  on  the  coast,  hnt  nome- 
times  inland,  and  qnite  apart  from  any  human  habitation. 

*  Hirando  urbita,  Linna^u,  8;i(.  Nat,  Kd.  12,  i.  p.  3J4  (1760). 
i  lun,  1822,  p.  S50. 
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Its  nest  also,  though  constnictod  of  the  E»nio  materials  ns 
the  Swallow's,  is  of  a  very  different  shape,  the  mud-walls 
being  raised  to  meet  and  be  partly  borne  by  the  shelter 
under  which  it  is  built,  leaT.'iug  only  an  opening  enfficient  fo» 
entrance  and  esit.  Furtliemioro  the  nest  never  seems  to 
bo  placed  within  a  chimney  or  room,  but  is  either  fixed 
beneath  a  porch  or  archway  or  on  the  outside  of  a,  building, 
most  commonly  under  the  eaves,  and  not  nnfreqnently  in  the 
upper  corner  of  a  window — sometimes  even  resting  partially 
against  the  glass,  Its  shape  is  approximately  that  of  the 
half  01'  the  quarter  of  a  hemisphere,  bnt  never  hemi- 
spherical as  has  so  often  been  said.  Built  as  it  almost 
always  is  without  any  prop  to  support  its  weight,  its  founda- 
tions require  uo  ordinary  care,  and  a  week  or  more  is  often 
occupied  in  laying  them,  after  frequent  trial  of  various  spots 
—the  builders  clinging  to  the  wall  by  their  feet  and  assist- 
ing themselves  with  their  tail  to  retain  their  precarious  hold, 
while  dopositiug  the  materials  which  as  jnst  said,  are  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  Swallow  and  are  collected  tn  the  same 
way.  Moreover  the  nest  is  at  first  very  gradually  constrncted, 
the  lower  layers  of  mud  being  left  to  dry  and  harden  before 
more  are  added.  When  the  base  is  become  firm,  the 
remainder  is  often  finished  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
interior,  being  furnished  with  feathers  and  a  few  bents  or 
fine  straws,  forms  the  nnptisl  couch  of  the  owners  who 
frequently  occupy  it  at  the  same  time,* 

*  The  cnriooi  uiil  nthcr  ludicrona  mlatAkc  of  ui  emiDent  French  bitJogiil 
miui  here  be  notiMJ  since  it  hu  W  other  arnitholagiiits  aatraf.  On  Hank 
7th,  1S70,  tho  Ute  M.  Ponehet  Mnioanced  to  the  French  AatJemj  of  Samoa 
{(^ompta  Jttndiu,  Ui.  p.  «3)  that  vitbin  the  lut  bftlf-centarr  nonie  of  Uu 
"  IliroHdfUu ''  of  Bonen  bad  wbollj  ohBnged  their  etjie  of  anhitcctan,  adipt- 
ing  it  to  that  which  had  beea  Utcl;  introdoced  bjr  man.  In  the  ner  put»f 
the  cilj  be  oburied  that  Heir  nesta  were  hnilt  on  ■  terj  different  (uiil.  u 
scciued  to  hini,  an  improred)  plan  froni  that  which  nai  gtill  folJoned  ia  (he 
iiliter  put.  HeDc«  he  inferred  that  the  hiidti  posseieed  greater  intclleetul 
facaltir*  than  bad  beon  thought,  nDC«  thej  wen  able  to  avail  tfaemsel  m  of  Ibe 
lulianM  of  riTiliiation.  but  the  timide  explanation  ol  a  eircumsttuice  x-  trbs' 
otiliairj  was  not  long  dclsjed,  for  on  Jol;  4th,  of  the  aine  jear,  M.  Nutlet 
waa  able  to  chew  that  hia  diiUnguished  ptcdeCcMor  had  1«eii  a  Uttle  haal;.  Il 
wu  truD,  said  hs  (o}i.  fit,  liiL  p.  TS),  Uai  the  ntsb  in  the  two  parlaof  the 
eil.T  dilTrrvl  v  Iwl  l«f  n  dea:HlH»l,  bol  Ihpn  the  one  belonged  to  HirondrUit  A  ~ 


nirUait^m 


The  Martin  sets  about  breeding  very  soon  after  it  returns 
to  as,  and  a  nest  which  has  outlasted  the  winter's  storms  is 
almost  at  once  reoecnpied ;  hut  if  a  new  nest  needs  to  be 
built  the  operation  is  often  greatly  retarded  by  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  season  and  various  accidents  to  which  the  rising 
edifice  is  liable.  Indeed  both  this  species  and  the  Swallow 
seem  dependent  in  this  as  in  some  other  respects  on  the 
weather,  for  any  excess  of  wet  or  drought  renders  the  collec- 
tion and  preparation  of  building-materials  more  difficult, 
while  the  Martin's  work  is  so  exposed  that  heavj',  driring 
rain  will  often  wash  it  away.  Then  too,  when  all  is  happily 
ended,  there  is  the  frequent  eviction  of  the  owners  by  House- 
Sparrows,  as  already  (page  91)  related,  and,  even  if  retaliation 
be  ever  made  in  the  way  that  has  been  asserted,  delay  is 
not  thereby  avoided.  Martins  are  much  more  social  than 
Swallows,  and  their  nests  are  not  uncommonly  built  to  touch 
one  another  in  a  long  row  under  eaves  iu  a  favourite  locality. 
Yet  this  is  a  sight  now  not  often  seen,  for  several  good  observers 
Lave  remarked  that  the  Martin  is  less  plentiful  than  formerly 
in  England,  thongh  the  Editor  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  its 
numbers,  which  in  his  experience  had  certainly  diminished, 
have  within  the  last  three  or  fonr  years  somewhat  increased. 

The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  pure  translucent 
white,  measure  from  "BS  to  "75  by  from  -54  to  -5  in.  Incu- 
bation lasts  thirteen  days.  The  yonug  are  at  first  fed  within 
the  neit,  but  on  growing  older  thrust  their  head  out  of  the 
opening  to  receive  the  nourishment  brought  them  by  their 
parents  who  eling  to  the  outside  while  feeding  them.  Two 
broods  are  almost  invariably  brought  forth  from  the  same 
nest  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  not  nnfrequently  a 
third,  the  hen  beginning  to  lay  again  so  soon  as  each  ii 
flown.  Jenucr  states  (Phil.  Trans.  1824,  p.  25)  that,  at 
Berkeley  in  1786,  a  pair  of  Martins  hatched  four  broods,  but 
the  latest,  when  about  half  fledged,  perished  in  the  nest  in 
the  middle  of  October,  and  the  parents  returning  to  it  the 
following  May  threw  out  the  skeletons. 

fmtire,  oor  Honae-HirtitiB,  and  the  other  M  Ilirondditt  de  ehminit,  onr  I 
nej-Smllgw. !  <C/.  Ann.  K.  H.  ta.  i,  t.  p,  807,  vi.  p.  3T0.) 
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The  fact  that  the  latest  broods  of  Martins  commonly  die 
in  the  nest  has  been  very  often  observed,  bat  the  cause  of 
it  is  by  DO  meaos  clear,  notwithstanding  the  attentiou  paid 
to  the  subject  by  Mr.  Blsckwall  (who,  in  his  '  Zoological 
Researches,'  has  some  interesting  obserTatiouu  upon  it)  and 
others.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  strong  natural  affec- 
tion of  the  parents  suddenly  gives  way  to  the  instinct  of  self- 
p^eBer^'aUon,  and  that  they  volontarily  leave  their  offspring 
10  starve  in  the  hope  of  sanng  their  own  life  by  a  timely 
retreat.  Vet,  if  this  supposition  be  rejected,  we  seem  to  have 
but  the  altemative  of  thinking  that  the  supply  of  food  may 
all  at  once  fall  short  in  the  neigbboarbood  of  the  nest,  and 
that  the  old  birds  have  to  seek  it  at  such  a  distance  that  the 
delay  in  taking  it  to  their  voung  is  the  cause  of  the  lattcr's 
death.*  In  this  case  there  would  be  no  desertion  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  and  it  could  not  be  objected  to  this 
explanation  Uiat  the  parents  would  suffer  in  like  manner, 
siuce  they,  finding  their  progeny  dead  from  the  temporary 
want  of  food,  would  naturally  depart  and  in  an  hour  or  two 
be  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Considering  the  extreme  ead- 
dcnness  with  which  many  kinds  of  insects  appear  and  disap* 
pear,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  suggestion  hen 
made  should  not  be  correct,  &nd  the  suddenness  with  which 
Martins  and  Swallows  often  vanish  would  also  be  explained.! 

About  the  middle  of  October  nearly  all  the  Martins  that 
are  able  to  travel  leave  this  country,  but  it  mast  be  urn 
stood  that  the  e^trlier  broods  have  generally  taken  their  de] 
tare  some    sis  weeks  or   a  month    sooner,  since, 
i^wallows,  these  earlier  broods  for  the  most  part  quit  their 
birth-place  and  resort  to  localities  affording  greater  supphes 

*  Thoae  who  bave  naicd  young  bird'  hj  huii),  especiaJlj  such  *s  reqaire  i^* 

t  diet,  veil   knov   Uiat  >  vtrji  nhoit  dtptifUion  of  foo-1   n-ill  often   pw^B 

immedi>t<lj  fiUil.  fl 

t  Mr.  A.  MnUfaein  (Zool.  p.  3173)  recorda  *n  inatuce  in  *lu«h  not  anljr  Om  I 
jouDg  but  Uie  pucnta  pcmbed,  otsemng  of  the  Ultcr  that  "tfacir  atnoigth 
Toiblj  declined,"  which  ntlier  confinDB  the  iiev   taken  above,  (or  in  Uuicnac 
angipliea  nmat  ba>c  falleu  off  giaduallj.     Had  the;  auddenl;  ceased,  the  ;muig 
•lone  would  prahablj  bave  periBbed,  and  the  old  birda,  hsTing  no  totiger  a  tit  la    . 
llie  iivt,  wontd  hsTC  siTed  thcmeelics, 


that 

jpu^aj 
with    1 


g  lun^r  a  UT  w    _ 


of  food.  The  assembiagea,  whether  commingled  or  eeparato, 
before  emigrating  have  loug  been  noticed,  and  since  the 
ext«u8ion  of  telegraphs  thronghout  the  country  perhaita 
attract  still  more  attention,  as  the  Hocks,  often  consisting  of 
many  hundreds,  find  the  vnies  a  favourite  reutiDg-place, 
almost  to  tho  exclusion  of  the  buildings  and  dead  trees 
which  formerly  served  that  pnrpoae,  and,  from  their  usually 
conspicnons  position,  render  the  congregations  more  easily 
observed.  Yet  considerable  bodies  are  often  seen  much 
later,  &  flock  of  more  than  a  hundjed  was  noticed  at  Dover 
November  13tb,  1831,  and  one  twice  as  large  at  Barnstaple, 
November  17th,  1838,  It  may  safely  be  said  that  not  a  year 
passes  without  Martins  being  seen  more  or  less  numerously 
in  that  month,  and  often  to  its  end,  in  some  part  or  other  of 
England,  sometimes  for  many  days  in  succession,  while 
there  are  many  records  of  their  appearance  in  the  first  half 
of  December,  and  at  least  t«ico  (Zool.  pp.  '2S9'2,  6891)  have 
they  been  noticed  within  a  few  days  of  Christmas.  It  must 
be  remarked,  however,  that  these  late  birds  seem  generally 
to  be  strangers  and  not  the  natives  of  the  locality — all  of 
whom  have  departed  some  weeks  earlier. 

The  Martin  is  a  regular  summer-visitor  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  to  part  of  Asia.  It  is  wanting  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  but  breeds,  though  in  small  numbers,  both 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  In  the  Fieroos  it  not  unfrequently 
appears,  and  in  the  north  of  Iceland  Faber  saw  a  pair  which 
began  to  build  a  nest.  On  the  continent  it  is  abundant 
much  further  north,  especially  in  the  interior  of  Lapland, • 
and  it  extends  to  East  Finmark.  It  breeds  also  at  Arch- 
angel, but  docs  not  seem  to  appear  on  the  Petchorn,  Tho 
boundaries  of  the  range  of  this  species  and  one  of  its  eastern 

•  At  HaoDioDiika  in  1 853,  Wolkj,  »*  ha  wrote  to  HeviUoD,  conntol  from  160 
to  170  tiestji  rotmil  the  coartjanl  of  n  house,  lhDU{{h  tbote  on  one  lidc  hail  Ulelf 
fftllendown.  In  Idpland  tho  people  >lm(isteiei7>bei«ninltiplj  their  enTeii  !>;  nail 
ing  narrow  planhalo  (bo  walli,  at  anirh  adiiilanae  that  thers  i*  jant  room  betwee' 
then  (or  the  nrali,  vbieb  thua  appear  row  under  row.  tHber  hoans  in  thai  village 
and  etae where,  aeie  in  18G5,  utba  Editor  nmemben,  nestlfsa  macb  freqoinlrd. 
The  eaoM  of  tbe  Irird'a  abandanee  in  tbe  cnimtrj  uiil  of  the  aMomraDdatian  m 
gladly  nirpp  to  it  ■>  not  fir  to  aeek  when  ooe  sees  and  trrl*  the  inniim*rahti>  ^»lsi. 
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representatives,  Ckeiidon  lagopoda,  cannot  as  yet  be  laid 
down,  for  BasBinn  omithologista  have  hardly  recognized 
their  distinctness.  The  latter  however  was  alone  fonnd  by 
Mr.  Seebohm  on  the  Jennisei/  bnt  the  former  is  said  not  to 
bo  rare  in  Persia,  and  thongh  as  regards  India  it  was  only 
known  to  Jerdon  from  one  locality  on  the  Neilgherries, 
Tickell  records  it  from  Monlmein  (J.  A.  S.  B.  sxSv.  p.  277), 
adding  that  large  flocks  occur  in  India  from  time  to  time— a 
statement  confirmed  by  subsequent  observers.  In  Arabia, 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  it  is  only  a  bird  of  passage,  and  since  Mr. 
Blanford  obtained  but  a  single  specimen  in  Abyssinia  in 
February,  it  seems  to  winter  more  to  the  southward.  Tbe 
same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  its  being  very  scarce  at 
that  season  in  Algeria  though  numerous  there  in  summer. 
But  we  know  no  more  of  its  further  A&ican  wanderings  than 
that  Mr.  Keulemans  shot  an  example  in  January  on  Prince's 
Island  in  tbe  Gulf  of  Guinea,  where  he  was  told,  says  Mr. 
Dresser,  that  it  had  not  been  before  observed.  It  seems 
also  to  he  bnt  a  straggler  iu  the  Canaries  and  Madeira,  and 
is  not  recorded  from  the  Azores. 

In  the  atlult  the  bill  is  black :  the  irides  brown :  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  head,  nape,  wing-coverts  and  back,  rich, 
glossy  bluish-black,  the  feathers  of  tbe  nape  and  back  white 
at  tbe  base  ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts,  except  those  next 
the  tail  which  are  glossy  bluish-black,  white  ;  wing-  and  tail- 
quills  dull  black,  shafts  white  beneath ;  chin  and  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  white,  as  are  the  feathers  which 
cover  the  legs  and  toes ;  axUlaries  and  lower  wing-coverts 
pale  brown  :  claws  greyish  horn-colour. 

The  whole  length  is  rather  more  than  five  inches  and  a 
quarter ;  from  tbe  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  first  primary, 
which  is  the  longest,  four  inches  and  a  quarter. 

There  is  no  external  distinction  of  sex.  The  young  are 
sooty-brown  above  with  hardly  any  gloss,  and  not  of  so  purs 
a  white  beneath,  while  the  tail  is  shorter  and  less  forked. 

Herr  Holm- 
ililing  its  neat 


■  There  they  iittemplei!  t 

0  build  neslfl  on  tl.s  mwila  of  hia  > 

en  (Skan.l,  F..bI.  p,  377) 

iiDlci  an  nmount  of  our  Martin 

d  hrioging  ii|iii  hmmi  on 

'osjil  s  HWunicr  pi; ing  on  the  tin 

SAND-MARTIK. 
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THE    SAND-MARTIN. 
Hinindo  riparia. 

ContK,  P.  Bait  t.— Bill  Bbort,  liepresscd  and  Teiy  wiiU  &t  the  hue,  a 
Hiire  BUaighl,  NcwtrilH  bual,  oral,  p>rtt;  ctcwed  bj  «  membnine  and  opeDin^; 
Uttnllj.  Winjpi,  with  nine  primariea,  long  anil  poiD(«ii.  Tufl  forked,  of  twelre 
feitheia,  the  outermnrt  not  sbnipUj  sttennatod.  Legs  aod  feet  (lender,  utA 
Iatb  except  ■  tuft  of  r«th>n  on  the  tamu  jiut  above  the  hnllni ;  toea  mndeiate, 
three  id  (rant,  one  liehind  i  flaw*  ilrnDg, 

The  Sand-Martik  is  the  smallest  of  the  Hirundinid-ie  of 
this  conntry,  and  commonly  the  earliest  to  nrrire  in  Hpring  ; 
but,  Qot  presentiti);  itself  to  the  gazo  of  mon  by  nt  once 
frequenting  their  habitations,  its  annual  return  is  not  so 
regularly  or  so  generally  noticed.!      Indeed  for  some  time 


*  Hinrndo  ripariii,  Linnoiu,  Syat.  Nat.  Sil. 

t  J«ia,  1822,  p.  650. 

;  The  Blilnr  iutpr<>t>  that  luoat  of  the  "  Karlj  Swall. 
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after  it  has  reached  us  it  commonly  keeps  pretty  close  to 
Btreams  or  ponds,  over  which  it  may  be  seen  taking  its  food 
with  the  curious  jerking  flight,  so  well  noted  by  Gilbert 
White,  and  it  does  not  seek  its  brc^ding-qaarters  till  towards 
the  end  of  April  or  begiiming  of  May. 

Like  the  species  already  described,  this  bird  comes 
to  as  no  doubt  from  Africa,  and  almost  always  chooses  its 
nesting- place  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  sand-pits,  nulmy- 
cnttings,  and  other  vertical  surfaces  of  earth  of  a  nature 
that  will  enable  it  to  perforate  them  for  its  pnrpose.  In 
such  situations  it  bores  horizontal  galleries  «itb  a  degree  of 
regularity,  and  an  amonnt  of  labour,  rarely  exceeded  among 
birds.  The  mode  in  which  these  holes  are  made  has 
been  described  more  or  less  fully  by  White,  Rennie,  and 
Mac^llivray's  correspondents — Messrs.  Dnncan  and  Weir. 
\\'hen  beginning  its  excavation,  the  bird  clings  to  the  face 
of  the  bank,  steadying  itself  by  its  tail,  and,  nsing  its  bill 
■3  a  pickaxe,  loosens  the  earth,  which  at  first  falls  down  by 
its  own  weight  clear  of  the  hole.  In  doing  this  the  bird 
works  from  the  centre  outwards,  assuming  all  sons  of  posi- 
tions, and  as  often  as  not  hangs  head  downwards  while 
grasping  the  circomferenee  with  its  claws,  Wben  the  hole 
is  carried  farther  the  same  method  is  pnrsoed,  bnt  the 
detached  soil  has  then  to  be  scraped  oat  by  its  feet,  sine^ 
the  gallery  though  generally  sloping  upwards  &om  the 
entrance  is  too  nearly  horizontal  for  the  earth  to  run  oat  of 
itself.  The  form  of  the  boring  and  its  length  seem  to 
depend  mach  on  the  natorc  of  the  soil.  Dry,  &iable  sand, 
though  easily  pierced,  has  its  disadvantages  in  the  cnimblin^ 
of  Ihe  sides,  espeeially  as  the  bird  is  breaking  groond,  till  a 
large  irr^olar  hole  ia  made,  and  then  the  burrow  is  extended 
perhaps  to  foar.  sis,  or.  as  one  authority  says,  even  nine  feet. 
Haider  sand,  lying  often  in  layers,  produces  shorter  tonnels. 
from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  in  length,  with  an  oval  or 
aUoog  sectioa.  and  it  is  only  in  mj  teoaciona  soil  that  tin 
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opening  is  really  circular.  The  intention  seems  to  be  that 
the  gallery  Bhould  be  straight,  but  inequalities  of  the 
gronnd,  and  the  occurrence  of  stones,  frequently  cause  it  to 
take  a  sinuous  course,  and  the  little  miuer  often  meets 
with  a  stone  too  big  to  be  removed  or  evaded,  in  which  case 
the  hole  is  abandoned,  and  a  fresh  attempt  made.  Both  the 
partners  in  the  undertaking  seem  to  work  at  it  by  turn,  and 
operations  are  seldom  carried  on  except  iu  the  early  morn- 
ing. When  the  gallery  is  bored  far  enough,  and  what  deter- 
mines this  is  not  always  apparent,  the  end  is  slightly  enlarged 
to  form  a  chamber,  and  hither  are  brought  materials  for  the 
nest,  consisting  chiefly  of  dry  grass-stalks,  or  near  the  coast 
(as  Wolley  found  at  Bridlington)  of  seaweed,  to  serve  as  a 
loose  foundation,  on  which  is  laid  a  bed  of  feathers,  which 
seem  to  be  collected  from  some  neighbouring  water,  and 
these  last  are  invariably  disposed  with  much  neatness,  so  that 
a  Sand- Martin's  nest,  carefully  removed  from  its  grave  is  a 
beautiful  object," 

The  eggs  are  commonly  &om  four  to  six  in  nnml>er, 
though  late  in  the  season  not  more  than  two  or  three  are 
laid,  and  are  translucent  white,  measuring  from  '76  to  '6  by 
from  -52  to  "45  in.  Since  the  species  is  pretty  numerous 
and  places  fitted  for  its  subterranean  nurseries  are  some- 
times far  apart,  it  throngs  to  those  that  are  favourable,  and 
in  such  cases  the  nests  are  often  made  close  together,  so 
that  the  face  of  the  bank  is  riddled  with  its  holes,  in  a  way 
that  has  suggested  to  many  the  comparison  with  a  honey- 
comb. Depth  of  soil  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  occupation 
of  a  locality  by  the  Sand-Martin.  It  will  drivo  its  galler 
into  the  middle  of  a  bluff  a  hundred  feet  high,  or  be  coDtent 
with  the  thin  layer  of  mould,  hardly  exceeding  eigbteet 
inches,  that  in  some  spots  caps  the  side  of  a  chalk-cutting. 
Nor  is  height  more  regarded,  for  tho  nests  may  be  found  at 
almost  any  distance  from  either  top  or  bottom  of  a  suitable 
escarpment,  and  a  shallow  sand-pit,  that  will  hardly  hide  a 

*  TboH  wfao  hive  dug  oat  (be  DtxU  of  tbii  bled  need  DM  be  rciuindcil  ot  th« 
incoriTEnieDCS  wbicb  thci  operation  in  like)}  lo  pnklacc  from  the  ewinnB  of  Bn>, 
■  ilh  which.  towBrdi  Lha  end  ot  guinniBr,  Ibrj  we  intetled. 
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boy,  will  serve  its  euds  as  well  as  a  lofty  piecipice.  It  bas 
some  of  tbe  adaptivenesa  of  its  rolatives.  In  Norway  it  vdll 
make  its  neat  in  tbe  turf-roof  of  a  but,  aud  in  Eugland 
it  bas  been  often  known  to  breed  in  boles  in  old  walls.* 
Dr.  Norman  Moore  tells  os,  in  bis  life  of  Waterton  (p.  125), 
how  that  ingeniona  naturalist  fitted  more  than  fifty  holes  in 
a  walled  bank  with  draining-pipes,  that  they  might  form 
nesting- places  for  this  epecies,  and  that  the  year  tbey  were 
completed  every  hole  was  tenanted.  But  perhaps  a  more 
singular  case  still  is  that,  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  Bidwell  (Zool, 
B.B.  p.  5108),  and  confirmed  by  Mr.  Upcher,  of  its  breeding 
in  some  numbers  in  huge  heaps  of  sawdust  near  Brandon. 

The  young  are  fed  with  gnats  and  other  small  insects, 
and,  sometimes,  according  to  White,  with  dragon-tlies  almost 
as  long  as  themselves.  When  they  leave  the  nest  they  sit 
for  a  time  on  any  convenient  percb,  and  are  so  unsuspicious  of 
evil  that  tbey  may  be  easily  taken  by  tbe  hand.  A  Uttle  later 
they  fly  with  their  parents,  from  whom  they  receive  food  on 
the  wing,  the  act  being  so  rapidly  performed  that  it  escaped 
bis  observant  eye.  Afterwards,  like  other  epecies  of  the 
family,  they  get  tboir  own  living,  chiefly  over  tbe  surface  of 
water,  and  roost  in  swarms  on  tbe  trees  or  among  the 
vegetation  at  its  side.  The  notes  of  this  species  are  quite 
inexpressible  by  any  combination  of  letters.  The  most 
ordinary  is  a  low  complacent  chirp,  which  is  quickly  changed 
to  a  loud  and  angry  cry  on  the  approach  of  danger.  The 
cock  has  a  very  gay,  twittering  song,  commonly  delivered  on 
the  wing  near  tbe  nest.  At  least  two  broods  are  hatched  is 
I  tbe  course  of  the  season,  but  the  Sand-Martin   leaves  this 

I  country  earlier  than  cither  of  its  allies.     Towards  the  end 

B  of  August,  the  numbers  at  its  breeding- places  are  visibly 

y 


White  mentioai  iU  breeiting  in  the  scaffold- holes  oF  an  RDcicnt  building  at 
op's  WiLlthani,  and  the  libe  bus  bean  notinKl  in  tbe  (^rambling  mottar  of  all 
*«]!»  at  Qodatov  by  two  obserreni  (Zool.  p.  7S«,  and  a.».  p.  234*  J— the  latter  of 
wbom,  Mr.  C.  B.  Wbuton,  "found  ■  nest  about  a  foot  doira  ■  bole  iutbegDatl«d 
>t«m  ot  an  elm  tre*,  wbiob  ilnelf  grows  out  from  btneatb  Iht  niMonij."  Mr. 
HarTic  Brown  in  Scotlnnd  fhw  niiinbera  of  tbe  ipeciea  fljing  into  and  reH^Dg  in 
botes  in  ui  old  wall,  though  be  mold  not  be  sure  that  tber  neeled  Ibere  (op.  eit. 
wbde  Mr.  Prior,  near  Bedford,  had  proof  of  lie  faet  (Zool.  1877,  p.  460). 
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thinned,  but  myriads  continue  to  linuut  tho  larger  rivers. 
About  the  beginning  or  middle  of  September  these  take 
their  depnrtare,  and  by  the  tbird  week  of  that  month  it  is 
rare  to  see  n  single  bird.  Nor  do  striiy  exampleti  ordinarily 
appear  afterwards,  as  is  so  commonly  tho  case  witb  tlie 
Swallow  and  the  Hoasc-Mai-tin.  Mr.  W.  Jeffery,  however, 
in  1867  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  1033)  noticed  the  Sand-Martin  in 
Snsses  until  October  6tL ;  Thompson  mentiona  its  having 
been  observed  at  Wexford,  October  Slat ;  and,  according 
to  Kiuahan  {Zool.  p.  6962).  it  occurred  in  the  coauty 
Limerick,  November  30th,  1859 — the  latest  date  known 
to  the  Editor.  In  spring,  too,  exceptional  arrivals  are 
very  rare,  tho  earliest  on  record  being  apparently  thai  by 
Mr.  D'Urban  (Zool.  p.  6098)  at  Exeter,  March  18th,  1856, 
which  is  certainly  not  more  than  ten  days  sooner  than  its 
ordinary  coming. 

The  Sand-Murtin  is  generally  bnt  rather  locally  distributed 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  including  most  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides  and  Orkney,  but  it  is  not  known  to  breed  in 
Shetland  though  often  appearing  there.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  it  goes  nearly  us  far  as  the  North  Cape,  and 
thence  is  found  across  the  Russian  dominions  to  the  Sea  of 
Ochotsk,  being  very  numerous  in  many  places.  It  in  sup- 
posed to  have  been  obtained  in  Japan  (Ibis,  1878,  p.  231) 
and  is  numerous  in  China,  but  its  southern  range  in  Asia 
is  not  at  all  known.  Mr.  Davidson  (Stray  Feathers,  vi.  p. 
44)  found  it  common  in  winter  in  the  Thatooe  subdistrict  of 
Tennasserim,  and  at  the  same  season  it  visits  several  parts  of 
India,  but  not,  as  would  seem,  the  southern  half  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  from  Mr.  Hume's  experience  it  must  he  rare. 
Thence  it  is  found  in  Afghanistan,  Persia  and  Arabia.  In 
.\frica  it  had  not  l>een  till  lately  known  to  reach  further  to 
the  southward  than  Zanzibar  on  the  east  const,  tboagb 
Canon  Tnstram,  who  saw  a  few  at  El  Aghouat  in  Nuvem' 
her,  thought  that  it  did  not  winter  in  the  Sahara,  and  Drake 
believed  the  same  of  it  as  concerns  Eastern  Morocco  :  bt 
the  receipt  by  Mr.  Gurney  of  several  specimens  from  Tram 
vaal  greatly  extends  its  rouge.     Mr.   Godman   obtained 
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apecimen  at  Teneriffe,*  Throughout  the  enormous  tract  of 
which  the  limits  have  just  been  imperfectly  traced  the  Sand- 
Martin  is  pretty  numerons  in  most  suitable  localities,  regard 
being  bad  to  the  time  of  year.  But  this  is  by  no  means  all, 
for  the  bird  is  not  confined  to  the  Old  World.  In  America 
it  has  a  range  quite  as  wonderful.  Natterer  obtained  it  at 
Oai^ara  in  Brazil,  and  a  pair  was  seen  on  Melville  Island  in 
1820.  as  recorded  by  Porry  (Journal  &c.  p.  195)— the  dia- 
tunco  between  these  two  points  being  about  90°  of  latitude. 
It  has  also  been  observed  at  many  intermediate  stations,  and 
is  as  well  known  throughout  North  America  as  in  Europe, 
ball  found  it  breeding  in  immense  numbers  in  Alaska, 
Richardson  saw  settlements  of  thousands  at  the  luouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  River,  and  Mr.  Beeks  records  it  (Zool.  s.s. 
p.  1095)  from  Newfoundland,  in  parts  of  which  it  is  said 
to  be  very  common.  Few  species  of  birds  have  a  range  so 
eTiteiisive  as  the  Sand-Martin,  and  certainly  there  is  no 
Passerine  bird  which  can  compare  with  it  in  this  respect. 

The  adults  have  the  bill  brownish -black :  the  irides  hazel : 
upper  parts  nearly  uniform  mouse-colour,  darker  on  the 
crown  and  round  the  eyes,  and  palest  on  the  rump ;  wing- 
and  tail-quills  blackish- brown,  the  latter  with  lighter  edges ; 
chin,  throat,  breast,  belly  and  lower  tail -coverts,  white, 
except  a  broad  mouse- coloured  band  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  breast;  the  axillaries,  flanks  and  lower  wing-coverts 
mouse-coloured,  those  of  the  latter  which  cover  the  mota- 
carpua  being  tipped  with  dull  white ;  the  tarsal  tuft  pole 
bnff :  legs,  toes,  and  claws  dark  brown. 

The  whole  length  is  four  inches  and  three-quarters ;  from 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  tlie  first  and  longest  primary, 
four  inches. 

Young  birds  of  the  year,  on  leaving  the  nest,  have  the 
feathers  of  the  back  and  upper  tail-coverts,  as  also  the  tertials 
and  wing-coverts,  tipped  with  bufll'y-white,  as  shewn  in  the 
upper  figure  of  the  woodcut ;   the  chin  is  also  bufiy-white. 


'  iSath  is  Asia  na.J  Africa  ou 
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Proose  punpDREA  (LinnseuB*). 

PURPLE    MARTIN. 

Hinindo  purpurea. 

PiDOn,  P.  fiorrt.— Bill  Ktout,  depiMacd  and  verj  nricle  it  tbe  baw,  culnxn 
nail  comniiBiire  mneh  decurvnl,  Nostri'i  round,  inoperculate  ruiil  opening  up- 
ward". Wing*  with  nine  prinmrieB.  lung  uml  poiDteil.  taX  mocli  forked,  of 
twi:[v«  reBthnn,  the  outennant  tapering  gradoallf  lo  >  point.  Legs  and  feet 
prettj  alrong,  bar«  ;   toes  three  id  front,  one  behind. 

The  Plrplb  Martin  of  America  is  here  included  on  the 
authority  of  Prof.  M'Coy,  who,  early  in  the  year  1840,  in- 
formed the  Author  that  a  female  esample  had  been  lately 
Bhot  near  Kingstown,  in  the  county  Dnblin,  and  a  few  hourn 
after  sent  for  disnection  to  the  late  Dr.  Soooler.  It  wan 
Babseqiiently  placed  in  the  Miiaeuro  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  Museum  uf  Science 
and  Art  in  that  capital,  and  the  specimen  is  still  preserved 
there,  as  Mr.  More  informs  the  Edilor-I 

The  Purple  Martin  ia  a  common  summer-visitor  to  nearly  the 

•  TIir%ndo  purparta,  LinnnniB,  Sjat.  Nat.  Ed.  12,  i.  p.  SI4  {I76rt). 
t  I«i«,  1828,  p.  071. 

*  It  ia  Bud  that  In  the  first  week  of  Septembor,  1H42.  two  eiaaplei  of  thii 
■penea  were  abot  at  Kiag«^□rT  Bearr>air.  One  of  them,  a  jonni;  bird  of  the 
jcftr  fratu  which  tbe  aboTS  figure  wu  taken,  paaaed  i^jto  Mr,  Boud'a  colleotion. 
8n1iw(|aent]j  the  other  apcdmen,  an  adult  mule  in  biiliiuit  rlnniaKe,  «u  brought 
to  the  Anthor.  Th*  EdiWr  agrees  with  Mr.  Flarting  (Handh.  Br.  B.  p.  12i!)  iii 
IhinkinR  that  Mr.  Yanvit  was  miBinfortned  on  tlii»  euhject,  and  hai  failed  to  get 
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whole  of  North  America,  especially  in  the  interior,  breeding 
from  very  high  latitudea  to  Florida,  uud  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  It  seems  to  be  of  rare  occarrence  iu  Nenfonndland 
(Zool.  s.s.  p.  1741)  and  was  not  recognized  as  occurring  in 
the  Bermudas  until  September  2'2nd,  1849,  when  a  large 
flight  of  Swifts  and  Swallows  including  many  of  this  speciea 
suddenly  appeared  in  those  islands  (Contrib.  Orn.  1850,  p. 
35).*  It  iirrivea  at  New  Orleans  from  the  south  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Febraai'y  and  gradnally  continues  its  way  north- 
wards, reaching  tho  Arctic  Circle  about  the  middle  of  May. 
Its  departure  takes  place  early.  The  limits  of  its  range  in 
winter  have  not  been  determined.  It  is  known  to  arrive  at 
that  season  in  Mexico  and  Lower  California,  and  Mr.  Sclater 
says  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1872,  p.  606)  that  it  reaches  the  Rio 
Negro  on  the  border  of  Patagonia,  where  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr. 
Hudson  {loc.  cit.)  observed  it  breeding  in  great  numbers, t 

Interesting  accounts  of  the  habits  of  this  species,  which 
ID  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  everywhere  a  welcome 
guest,  are  given  by  Wilson,  Audubon,  Nuttall  and  other 
American  ornithologists,  but  its  very  slight  claim  to  be 
counted  a  "  British  Bird  "  lessens  the  need  of  entering  upon 
them  at  any  length.  Naturally  breeding  in  hollovr  trees, 
often  in  the  deserted  boles  of  Woodpeckers,  it  readily  takes 
to  the  accommodation  provided  for  it  by  those  who  wish  to 
encourage  it  about  their  home,  and  "  Martin-boxes ",  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  are  therefore  very  generally  sat  up 
in  gardenii,  and  near  houses.  The  nest  consists  of  a  loose 
gathering  of  twigs,  leaves  and  grass,  intermixed  with  shreds 
of  cloth,  or  any  material  the  bird  may  chance  to  find,  and 
is  lined  with  feathers  or  other  soft  substances.  The  eggs, 
from  four  to  six  in  number,  are  white  and  measure  from  -99 
to  'OS  by  from  -SS  to  -65.  Several  pairs  will  breed  in  the 
same  box,  and  they  generally  rear  two  broods  in  a  season. 

inj  Baliafactory  corroborslion  o(  other  aeaerted  intlwioei  of  tho  oocurrence  of 
the  BpecieB  in  Britain. 

*  it  aeema  not  to  havD  uppit&red  there  Einee  (Zool.  1877,  p.  107). 

+  SeT»ra1  ornithologiati,  howoier,  consider  the  South-Amoric*!!  birds  to  be 
apsciGcaJI;  distinct,  in  tthicli  cace  tboHe  otiserred  bj  the  tirn  natilniliBla  jutl 
nnmod  are  the  Pr^ynr  rlrgnni  of  Prof.  Baini. 
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The  male  baa  the  whole  body  black,  highly  glossed  with 
flbiDing  purple-blue,  except  a  white  patch  on  each  eide 
beneath  the  wing;  the  wiugs  and  tail  are  browniBh- black 
slightly  glossed  with  purple,  which  on  the  wing-covevts 
form  iudiBtinct  bars:  the  bill  is  black:  the  iridea  dark: 
the  legs  Hud  feet  blackish- brown.  The  whole  length  is  six 
inches  and  three-quarters,  the  wing  from  the  carpal  joint 
five  inches  and  a  half. 

The  female  is  very  similar,  but  much  duller,  above,  and 
beneath  brown  iah-grey,  which  becomes  lighter  on  the  belly 
and  crest,  but  the  feathers  of  the  latter  have  a  dark  shaft.* 

With  this  species  euds  the  account  of  the  Order  Passeres 
to  be  here  given.  Those  which  nest  follow  form  a  hetero- 
geneous assemblage,  contrasting  remarkably  with  the  unifor- 
mity of  internal  structure  that  characterizes  all  the  Pusgeres, 
however  they  may  differ  in  habits  and  outward  appearance. 
It  does  not  appear  desirable  in  the  course  of  the  present 
work  to  enter  deeply  into  disquisitions  on  systematic  arrange- 
ment, but  it  must  be  evident  to  all  serions  students  of  orni- 
thology that  the  various  so-called  "  Families  "  of  true 
Piisseres  are  by  no  means  so  distinct  as  the  "Families "of 
the  next  Order.  The  Ilinindiuidie,  however,  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  a  well-defined  group,  for,  strictly  Passerine  as 
they  are  iu  every  part  of  their  structure,  they  are  sharply 
separated  from  every  other  section  that  the  ingenuity  of 
systematists  has  invented — ^no  existing  form  having  pre- 
sented itself  that  will  ally  them  to  any  other  Family. 

*  The  lupposed  oecurreace  si  D«rl>y,  in  I9S0,  of  uollier  Au>i:ri«D  Swm!Iow, 
Tofkyrinrta  bicolor.  WHS  recorded  bj  Wolloj  (Zool.  p.  38l>ti),  itnd  tfaough  h«, 
•tllh  bia  usual  csution,  wgw  careful  to  remark  that  there  wu  "  n  ponibititj  of 
inriUke  "  about  the  matter,  IhEm  can  lie  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  storj 
tolil  to  him.  The  .pedea  at  Brat  aigbt  aomcvbat  resembln  our  Houab-Martin, 
but  ia  eaailj  diatinguinhed  by  ■nnliDg  the  white  mill])  and  the  (cBlbered  lega  of 
that  bird.      Woilej'a  spitelDien  wu  eiliibitcd  la  ths  Zoological  SoeietJ',  February 


n  the  Huaeum  at  NorvHcb. 
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Cypselus  apub  (Li 

THE  SWIFT. 
Cypscliis  iipiis. 

CrPSILlri,  /B^frt.— Bill  rerj  short,  wide,  triingolar  al  it 
enlmcD  &ad  commiisuie  much  decurred  ;  gipe  eit«Dding  bryond  the  ejrts.  Nei- 
trila  iDDgiladinai,  the  odgea  rtitaed  and  furoinhcd  with  smnlJ  featlien.  WingH, 
with  Icn  curved  primnrieB,  verj  long  and  pointed,  the  first  ■  little  shorter  tbsn 
the  second,  bat  longer  thsn  the  thinl.  Toil,  of  ten  featheis.  somewbit  cleeplj 
forked.  Tursi  rer;  short,  feitfaei«l  in  front ;  toea  four,  all  ordinarilj  directed 
forwnrds,  the  middle  and  outer  with  three  iihslntiges  onlf  ;  elawa  ahort,  Urge  tod 
macb  curved. 

The  characters  whicb  distiuguisli  the  Swifts  from  the 
Swallows  arc  ovon  on  a  slight  examination  so  tvoU  marked 
and  so  decisive  that  it  is  curious  their  important  bearing  on 

■  Hiniiido  apui,  Linnieus,  Sjat.  Kat,  Ed.  12, 
+  Prodr.  Sjat.  Mftmm.  Bt  At.  p.  229  (1811). 
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cloBBifi cation  was  not  sooner  recognized.  Thongh  eo  like 
Swallows  in  much  of  their  external  appearance  and  in  many 
of  their  habits.  Swifts  have  scarcely  any  part  of  their 
structuro  which  is  not  formed  on  a  different  plan ;  and,  in- 
stead of  any  near  affinity  existing  between  the  two  groups, 
it  can  scarcely  bo  doubted  by  an  unprejudiced  person  that 
the  Ci/pKelida  not  only  differ  far  more  from  the  IHruiidinida 
tban  these  do  from  any  other  Family  of  I'liaserea,  but  that 
they  belong  to  what,  in  the  present  state  of  ornithology, 
must  he  deemed  a  distinct  Order  of  Birds — and  they  aro 
here  included  among  the  I'lcarifS,  as  before  {page  267)  indi- 
cated. In  deference  to  the  practice  of  British  zoologists, 
who  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  regard  the  Swallows 
and  Swifts  as  members  of  the  same  Family,  it  seems  expe- 
dient in  this  work  to  place  the  latter  next  to  the  former,  bnt 
it  must  be  understood  that  they  really  have  no  relattoDship 
therewith,  and  that  in  fact,  except  a  somewhat  remote  con- 
nexion with  the  Cnprimnlgldie,  the  only  trne  allies  of  the 
('i/pgclidie  are  the  Trochilid<e,  or  Humming- Birds,  with 
jwhieh  tbey  form  a  group  that  has  received  from  Nitzsoh  the 
name  of  Mucrochires. 

The  Swift  comes  to  us  from  Africa,  arriving  sometimes 
soon  after  the  middle  but  more  commonly  towards  the  end  of 
April,  or  even  not  till  the  beginning  of  May,  the  variation  in 
the  time  of  its  appearance  being  possibly  duo  to  the  state  of 
the  season  in  the  countries  whence  it  takes  its  departure 
or  over  which  it  passes  on  its  way.  Its  stay  in  the  British 
Islands  is  comparatively  short,  most  of  the  birds  which 
breed  or  are  reared  hero  generally  leaving  their  home  with 
great  pnoctuality  very  early  in  August,  though  stray  exam- 
ples, and  sometimes  considerable  companies,  not  unfreqnently 
make  their  appearance  during  tho  next  two  months.  Mr. 
Blackwali  saw  a  Swift  October  20lh,  1815.  Mr.  C.  Bowring 
Bent  the  Author  word  of  one  seen  by  him  near  Conway,  October 
Slst,  1855,  while  Mr.  W.  Adam  records  (Mag.  Nnt.  Hist.  viii. 
p.  613)  one  that  he  saw  in  Perthshire,  November  8th,  1834, 
and  Mr.  Coniisb  is  reported  to  have  seen  one  in  Devonshire, 
November  27lb,  1835. 
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The  Swift  commonly  chooses  its  nesting-place  in  holes 
under  the  eaves  of  houses,  in  cbnrch-towera  and  other  build- 
ings, »s  well  as  crevices  in  rocks,  and  will  not  disdain  a 
cranny  in  the  face  of  a.  chalk-pit.  In  countries  not  offering 
such  accommodation  it  nses  hollow  trees,  and  it  has  been 
recorded  as  so  doing  in  England,  though  perhaps  on  insuf- 
ficient authority.  It  has  been  also  said  to  remain  for  hours 
in  its  retreat  on  windy  days,  motionless  and  iu  the  dark,  bab 
this  assertion  is  certainly  not  generally,  if  ever,  true ;  for 
when  insects  are  to  be  bad  the  bird  is  regardless  of  weather, 
and  its  occasional  withdrawal  from  observation  during  storms 
can  with  reason  be  accounted  for  by  the  vast  distances  to 
which  its  speed  of  flight  enables  it  to  range  without  difficulty, 
in  quest  of  prey  that  may  be  more  abundant  away  from  its 
home.  Ordinarily  it  is  seen  darting  rapidly  or  wheeling  in 
circles  while  in  pursuit  of  its  insect-food  ;  at  one  time  sailing 
with  ease  and  pleasure  at  an  elevation  where  it  is  scarcely 
perceivable,  and  at  another  passing  the  spectator,  in  Gilbert 
White's  words,  "  with  the  almost  inconceivable  swiftness  of  a 
meteor."  Little,  or  perhaps  nothing,  is  known  of  the  means 
whereby  birds  in  tbeir  rapid  career  are  able  to  adjust  their 
sight,  BO  as  to  avoid  obstacles  and  make  tbeir  captures,  but 
it  is  obvious  from  the  most  cursory  observation,  that  few  can 
more  completely  control  their  visual  organs  than  Swifts,  though 
Swallows  must  approach  tbera  very  nearly  in  this  respect.* 

The  nest  is  formed  of  bits  of  straw,  dry  grass  and  a  few 
feathers,  all  collected  on  the  wing,  and  glued  firmly  together 
by  the  mucous  secretions  of  the  birdf  so  as  to  become  a  hard 

*  Mr.  0.  ClaplDD  nija  (Mug.  Nmt.  HisL  v.  p.  -^03}  that  at  HusLiDgB  be  law  ft 
SwiFt  <liuh  it<elf  ngaiiist  a  wM.  »ben  it  waa  picked  up  Hlunncil,  and  almixt 
immeil lately  died  in  liia  Iianil.  He  coulJ  not  pen^iie  an;  defcot  in  ill  ejea,  hoi 
he  meDtioni  Ibat  it  was  infetted  »ith  paraailea,  vhinfa  may  well  bSTe  impaired 
its  viaioD.  Mr.  Wa.tten  alaa  mentioni  n  Swift  in  hii  paBB»eiou,  obtained  b; 
atriking  against  a  mnn'i  hut  in  a  Dublin  etreet  and  falling  senneieu  at  bia  aide. 

4  Maqiillivraj'n  lignre  (Br.  B.  pi.  xxH.  fig.  C)  of  th«  digeatiTC  organs  of  tlie 
Bvift  ahewB  tbc  enomonr  size  of  iU  aalivnr;  glands,  lituatid  liet«e«n  tbe  rami 
of  the  lower  jnw,  whence  theae  eecreLiona  ari»,  but  it  i«  doubtful  wbetber  they 
mnj  not  be  Eupplemented  hj  othfia  procoeding  from  the  proventriealna.  Snoli 
*t  an;  rale,  according  to  Home  (Phil.  Trana.  1817,  p.  332,  pi.  it!.},  appeara 
lo  be  the  caio  in  birda  of  the  lUioJ  genns  Colhicalia,  which,  tbongh 
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crustt.  In  tlaia  country,  from  the  site  generally  cboBen,  the 
structure  13  deeply  begrimed  with  dust  or  aoot,  so  as  to  pre- 
Eent,  not  nith  Stan  ding  the  neat  arrangement  of  its  materials, 
a  most  uninviting  aspect.  Occasionally  other  eubetauces  are 
added,  such  as  shreds  of  cloth  not  nnfi'eqaeDtly,  and  two 
nests  taken  by  Weir  to  Macgillivray  were  thickly  intermixed 
with  bud-scales  of  the  Scotch-fir,  while  Mr.  Gould  states 
that  he  has  found  fresh  petals  of  the  buttercup  adhering  to 
the  inner  walls.  The  eggs,  from  two  to  four  in  number,  are 
of  a  dead  white  and  measare  from  1'08  to  '92  by  from 
■68  to  '62  in.  The  young  are  ordinarily  hatched  about  the 
middle  of  June ;  but  tbcy  do  not  take  flight  till  the  end  of 
July  or  sometimes  still  later.  Though  zealously  fed  by 
their  parents,  while  they  stay  in  the  nest,  they  are  but  little 
attended  to  afterwards,  and  usually  the  whole  family  leave 
their  home  so  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  sustain  them- 
selves firmly  on  the  wing.  Unless  some  accident  happens 
to  the  first  eggs,  the  Swift  produces  only  one  net  in  the 
season,  bnt  shonld  they  meet  with  disaster,  a  second  seems 
to  be  invariably  laid,  and  Salmon  found  young  in  a  nest  so 
late  as  October   1st — nearly  seven  weeks  after  all  the  asso- 

called  "  Sw&llowa."  beloog  to  tbe  Cyptdiilm  aad  fDrin  (be  edible  neaM  w  raflerij 
■ought  by  Cbinew  epicure*.     Thne  ne>ta,  one  of  ■faieb  in  here  iciireHiited,  ■», 


■'benGntconatmcted,  wboll/oampMedof  mneoa,  wbichdHgeandlookiMntething 
JikeinoEliM.  Their  morkotAble  nine  drpendion  Ibcirmliiuruil  [nirilj,  for  thej 
in  iiften  iDlerniiied  viUi  teatlisn  and  nlbet  foreign  tDtstancoi.  Tbe  CoUtiealirr, 
of  wbicb  the  nombcr  of  epecioi  ■comii  to  be  uncertain,  inhabit  obieflj  the  ialaiid* 
nF  tbe  Indiaii  Ocean  from  Maanliiu  eaitvatd,  at  well  ■•  mott  of  Ihe  tropisd 
isiaodi  of  Ihe  Ficifli;  ai  far  ax  tbe  ManincMa — one  apseiea  ooconiuK  in  the  btll- 
ciiantrj  of  India. 
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ciateB  of   their   parents    bod    departed   (Mag.    Nat.    Hist. 
■er.  2,  i.  p.  110). 

Year  by  year  the  Swift  reTisits  its  old  haunts,  generally  ' 
siriring  in  pairs,  and,  nnless  access  to  its  accustomed  lodg- 
ings has  been  made  impossible,  it  will  reoccupy  them,  as  ' 
proved  nearly  a  centuiT  since  by  Jenner  (Phil.  Trans.  1824, 
p.  16),  who  determined  the  identity  of  some  of  the  birda  so 
returning  by  marking  them  indelibly*.  New  buildings  it  ' 
seldom  affects,  partly  no  doubt  because,  owing  to  their  con- 
dition, it  cannot  effect  an  entrance  to  them,  and  Gilbert 
White,  in  his  unsurpassed  monograph  of  the  species,  bas 
noticed  the  fact  of  a  particular  locality  being  annually  fre- 
quented by  exactly  the  same  number  of  pairs  of  birds 
throughout  a  long  Heries  of  years.  Almost  every  natural 
function  of  the  Swifts  sleep,  oviposition  and  incubation 
excepted — seems  to  be  performed  in  the  air,  and  its  evoln- 
tions  on  the  wing  have  been  admirably  described  by  Macgil-  . 
livray  in  terms  which  need  not  be  repeated  here,  A  moat 
engaging  sight  it  is  to  watch  its  movements  aloft,  but  it  is 
no  less  interesting  to  behold  some  half-dozen  birds  racing, 
as  they  often  do,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground  through 
the  narrow  lanes  or  up  and  down  the  most  confined  courts  of 
a  small  country  town  or  Tillage,  uttering  the  while  their 
singnlar  squealing  note,  which  writers  have  tried  to  syllable 
sicee-rcc.  This  cry  has  obtained  for  the  bird  in  some  parts 
of  England  the  name  of  "  Scree ch - 0 wl  "t,  and  its  emission 
has  been  thought  by  some  obsorrers  to  depend  on  the  state 
of  the  weather,  which  is  no  more  true  than  that  is  indicative, 
as  Macgillivray  held,  of  an  abundance  of  prey.  It  seems  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  songt,  and  is  probably  pecuhar  to  the 
male,  when  impelled  by  the  same  feelings  of  love  or  jealousy 
as  actuate  other  birds.  It  is  seldom  heard  far  from  ths 
breeding-place,  though  the  Swift,  as  before  stated,  roams 

*  Ono  of  the  exttmpln  marked  bf  bim  «u  recogniied  seven  yean  aftervftrda. 
So  little  is  knnvii  of  the  age  to  vbioh  liirds  atlAJn,  Ibat  tkig  piece  of  uieantn>- 
Tertibte  cvideneo  it  vnrlb  preMrvinft- 

-<■  Another  cam  man  Dnmp  is  "I>eiiline." 

*  It  muHl  l«  remeinburti),  hnvocr,  Ihat  Ilie  Swift  has  no  true  BOtig  lousales. 


daily  to  great  distaoces,  and  may  be  freqaently  seen  purBuing 
its  prey  miles  from  its  abode,  as  on  open  spaces  like  tjalia- 
bury  PlalD,  or  following  tbe  coarse  of  a  river  when,  ia  its 
eagerness,  it  will  sometimes  seize  tbe  artiticiol  fly  of  tbe 
angler,  aod  pay  for  its  impetuosity  tbe  peDalty  of  its  life. 
On  the  ground  it  bas  been  often  uaid  to  be  almoBt  helpless, 
and  unable  to  take  wing  until,  by  creeping  to  tho  edge  of  an 
nneven  eurfoce,  it  can  launch  forth  and  avail  itself  of  tbs 
limbs  on  which  its  living  depends*;  but  this  is  domed  by 
Mr.  Hancock  (B,  Nortbumb.  &c.  p.  82),  who  has  twice  seen 
a  captive  Swift  take  flight  from  the  level  ground.  Couch 
observes  (Mag,  Nat.  Hist.  v.  p.  737)  that  it  grasps  by  its 
claws  in  opposing  pairs,  not  bending  its  toea,  but  straighten- 
ing them  and  decurving  itB  clans  underneath  Ihem.  Placed 
in  a  cage  it  can  move  in  all  directions,  clinging  to  tbe  wires, 
banging  back  downwards  to  the  top,  aiding  its  progress  with 
its  chin,  though  not  with  its  mandibles,  and  roosting  upright 
against  the  side.  During  the  breeding-season  a  rank  odour 
pervades  this  bird. 

The  Swift  is  pretty  generally  diatribated  over  Great 
Britain,  except  in  tbe  Outer  Hebrides,  and  occurs  occa- 
sionally in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  It  is  common  also  in 
certain  localities  in  Ireland,  though  never  seen,  says  Thomp- 
son, in  some  extenslvu  districts — especially  of  tbe  west. 
It  baa  been  met  with  a  few  times  in  the  Fieroes,  but  ia 
common  thruugbout  tbe  greater  part  of  continental  Scan- 
dinavia, breeding  as  far  north  as  Enara,  and  Herr  Nordvi 
informs  the  Editor  that  two  examples  were  obtained  In  the 
autumn  of  1876  on  the  Varangor  Fjord.  Thence  its  summer- 
range  extends  to  tho  government  of  Arcbiiogel  and  so  to  tbe 
Ural.  Mr.  Seehohm  seems  not  to  have  found  it  in  Siberia, 
but  it  is  said  to  occur  in  Dauuria  and  Mongolia,  and  possibly 
thence  to  China.  It  appears  to  be  common  in  Turkestan, 
Afghanistan  and  Cashmere,  and  Is  abundant  in  some  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Western  Himalayas,  visiting  the  Punjab  in  the 

■  Al.lrQTuiilu*  lung  i^a  remarlied  (lib.  nii-)  "  Apode«  ut  penni*  prwYfiUnl, 
HLc  pedibui  dcgsntrint, "  Tbo  (IciibUUy  of  Ui«  aiilUry  joint  in  tbe  Rwift  i«  Ter; 
■ingtilar.      Uoliling  onn  bj  the  bwi^  the  ninm  ilrwp  ■«  though  brnhsn. 
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rainy  season,  bnt  in  India,  generally  is  replaceil  by  tbe  allied 
Cypsehis  uffinh.  It  has  been  observed  in  Persia,  and  ia 
commoD  in  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine.  It  seems  not  to  have 
been  determined  from  Egj-pt  nntil  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey,  jnn.  ob- 
tained a  specimen  tbere  in  1675,  and  its  asserted  appeamnce 
in  the  rest  of  North-Eastern  Africa  is  questionable,  since 
C  pdllidus,  a  form  long  confounded  mth  it,  has  perhaps 
been  mistaken  for  it,  but  otherrrise  it  ranges,  so  far  as 
may  be  inferred,  over  the  whole  of  that  continent,  even  to 
tbe  Cape  of  tiood  Hope,  where  it  is  extremely  abundant  from 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  till  May.  It  is  not  known  to 
occur  Id  the  Atlantic  islands,  but  in  those  of  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean, as  well  as  throughout  every  country  of  Europe,  it  ia 
a  well-known  summer- visitor. 

The  bill  is  black  :  irides  dark  brown  :  the  whole  plamage, 
except  a  small  greyish-white  patch  under  tbe  chin,  nearly 
uniform  blackish -brown,  glossy  above :  toes  and  claws  black. 
There  is  no  external  difference  between  the  sexes. 

The  whole  length  is  nearly  seven  inches  and  a  half.  From 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  which  reaches  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  beyond  that  of  tbe  tail,  six  inches  and  five- 
eighths. 

Young  birds  have  tbe  chin  of  a  purer  white,  and  moat  of 
the  feathers  on  the  upper  surface  tipped  with  buffy-wliite. 

Tbe  middle  figure  of  tbe  vignette  represents  the  sternal 
apparatus  of  the  Swift,  which  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  to 
differ  most  essentially  from  that  of  any  Passerine  bird,  in 
the  form  of  the  corncoids  and  furcnia,  aud  in  the  absence  of 
the  forked  manubrium  or  anterior  process  of  the  keel,  as 
well  as  in  the  absence  of  the  posterior  notches  of  the  sternum. 
The  peculiar  structure  nf  the  foot  is  also  exhibited  by  the 
two  lateral  figures,  one  shewing  that  limb  with  the  four  toes 
directed  forwards  in  their  ordinary  position,  and  the  other 
the  several  bones  composing  it  divested  of  their  integu- 
ments. It  will  be  obser^-ed  in  this  figare  that  the  digital 
phalanges  instead  of  following  tbe  usual  arithmetical  series 
among  birds  generally^2,  8,  4,  5,  are  '2,  3,  3,  3 — one 
phalanx  being  absent  iu  the  third  digit  aud  two  phalanges 


wanting  in  tlie  fonrth.  Tliis  Btructure  is  fonnd  in  the  genus 
Cypsclus  and  ita  ally  J'aiiyptihi  (an  Amcricftn  form)  but  not, 
so  far  as  is  known,  in  other  genera  of  CypseUdre.* 

*  An  eiBinpte  d[  tbe  "  Needls-tniled  Sw;illoii'"  of  Latham  (Sjnopa.  Suppt.  iL 
p.  259),  a  specjeo  belonging  U>  tbe  geniu  AtaathyUit  or  Chalura  of  madem 
oraitholDgiiU  and  to  the  fsmilj  Cypiflldir,  wn  shot  at  Great  Horkmloy  near 
ColcbcBtPr,  Jol;  Etb,  I84S,  baring  beeo  Ken  tbers  two  dajB  before;  and,  vbile 
;et  frenb,  iraa  examined  b;  Nevmnn,  Doubleday,  Mr.  Fieher  and  tbe  Author  of 
this  work  (Zool.  p.  14^2).  Mr.  Yairell,  bowsver,  did  not  think  fit  to  mention 
it  in  his  lut  edition,  doobtleiB  regarding  it  aa  a  straggler  froni  ADitialia. 
While  tbe  present  ifaeet  *ai  nnder  revision  the  oecurrenw  of  a  iecond  example 
in  Bugland  became  known  to  the  Rditor.  Tbia  wax  killed  Jnlj  26lh  oi  S'lb, 
IST9.  near  Kingwood,  having  been  a  fea  daja  before  seen  flfing  with  a  com- 
panion OTer  tbe  river  Avon  bj  Mr.  Corbin,  who  kindl;  allowed  the  ipecimen  to 
be  eihibited  to  the  Zootogicsl  Bocietj,  Janoarj  fitfa,  1830.  Tbe  species  ie  not 
known  to  have  been  noticed  in  Weateni  Aaia  or  elsewhere  in  Eurppe  ;  jel,  "then 
ila  wide  range  and  great  power  of  flight  ii  considered,  ils  appearance  here  need 
not  eicite  surprise.  Thongh  liiBl  made  known  in  1S02,  from  atpecinien  obtained 
ill  New  SoDlh  Wales)  to  which  eonntrj  and  lo  Tasmania  Acanlhullia  or  Cliirliira 
rauducota  annaallf  migrates),  it  wai  proL-ured  bj  StcUer  man;  jeaia  before  near 
Irkutak,  and  waa  observed  in  Danuria  by  Pallai,  who,  not  recogniiing  tta  idenlilj 
with  Latbam'a  species,  redBsribed  it  (Zooer.  R.-As.  i.  p.  C-tl)  nnder  the  name 
of  /tirando  ririt.  It  hae  aioce  been  recorded  frum  Amoorland  and  China,  aa 
wotl  as  Nepaol,  Sikim  and  Bbolan,  (or  it  la  identical  with  tbe  C.  nudipri  of  Mr, 
Hodgson  ;  and  it  is  said  to  breed  in  the  Qimslafas,  as  it  donbtless  does  in 
Kastern  Siberia.  The  genin  can  be  easily  distingoiehed  by  tbe  stroctnte  of  the 
tail,  in  which  the  «haFt  of  each  feather  protrudes  beyond  tbe  web  as  a  sbarp 
spine,  and  by  the  feet  being  formed  on  the  ordinary  muJel,  and  not  as  in  Csptiln'- 
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Cti>belus  melba  (Lid 
THE  ALPINE  SWIFT. 

Ciipsehis  (dp'unit\. 

At  least  eigbteeii  examples  of  this  Swift  are  now  r 
as  having  becu  taken  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Is- 
lands ;  the  first  of  which  was  shot  at  sea  eight  or  ten  milea 
&om  the  south  const  of  Ireland  about  midsummer  1629,  and 
was  sent  by  Mr,  Sinclaire  to  Selby,  as  mentioned  by  him  in 
1831  (Edinb.  Joum.  Nat.  and  Geogr.  He.  n.s.  iii.  p.  170; 
Trans.  N.  H.  Soc.  N"orthumh.  i.  p.  21)1).  A  second  speci- 
men, "  since",  according  to  Mr,  Jenyns  (Br,  Vert,  p,  160), 
killed  at  Kingsgato  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Gould  in  1832  (P.  Z.  S.  1832,  p.  130),  and,  Bubseqnently 
passing  into  the  possession  of  Mr,  R,  B,  Hale,  was  lent  by 
him  for  the  use  of  this  work,  the  figure  above  inserted  being 
drawn  from  it. I    According  to  Mr.  E,  P,  Thompson  (Notebook 


■  fftriRtlo  Mdba.  LinnipnB,  Sjst.  Nnt.  EJ.  12,  i.  p.  345  (U66). 

+  Hir»«<to  alpina,  .Scopoli,  Annus  I.  IliHtorico-Nuturalis.  p,  Iflfl  (17C 

t  In  ronner  sdilions  of  tbis  work  tbe  bird  whs  snid  to  hnic  twon  "nIi 
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of  B  Nataralist,  p.  226)  an  csample  flew  iuto  a  room  at  Dover, 
Augast  20th,  1830,  and  was  seemed;  but  this  Elatemcnt 
was  not  pnblisbed  till  1845.  The  fourth  bird  was  shot  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  1831 ,  at  Old  Buckenbam  in  Norfolk 
(Mag.  N.  H.  vi.  p.  286 ;  Field-Nat.  i.  p.  172),  and  was  after- 
wards presented  by  Mr.  Fulcher,  who  obtained  it.  to  the  Mu- 
seum at  Nomich.  A  fifth,  being  the  second  Irish  occurrence, 
is  said  by  W.  Thompson  (P.  Z.  S.  1834,  p.  29')  to  have  been 
killed  at  Rathfamham,  near  Dublin,  early  in  Mai'ch  1833, 
and  to  be  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Warien,  to  whom 
it  was  sent  while  perfectly  fresh.  The  sixth  example  was 
picked  up  dead  at  Hinxton  near  Saffron -Walden,  in  July 
1838,  as  commnnicated  to  the  Author  by  Mr,  Joseph  Clarke. 
On  October  8th,  1841,  an  example,  killed  at  Wokingham, 
was  seen  by  the  Author  before  it  was  skinned,  Mr.  Gould 
having  brought  it  to  London  to  preserve.  It  is  now  iu  Mr. 
Bond's  collection.  Couch  (Corn.  Fauna,  iii.  p.  147)  states 
that  in  June  1842,  one  was  taken  on  board  a  vessel  about 
forty  miles  west  of  the  Land's  End.  Thompaou  says  that 
an  example  was  shot  at  Doneruile  in  the  county  Cork  in  June 
1844  or  1845.  In  October  1851,  one  was  knocked  down, 
while  sitting  on  a  rail,  at  St.  Leonard's,  and  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  that  place  (Zool.  p.  8300).  In 
the  same  year  an  example  was  exhibited  to  the  Somer- 
set Archmological  and  Natural  History  Society  (Nat.  1851, 
p.  234)  as  having  been  killed  in  that  county — near  As- 
bridge,  as  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  who  has  since  seen  it,  be- 
lieves. Mr.  Bodd  records  (Zool.  p.  6808  and  s.s.  p.  2240) 
one,  now  in  bis  collection,  shot  at  Mylor  near  Falmouth  in 
tbc  summer  of  1859,  and  also  another  obtained  some  years 
before  near  tbe  Lizard.  In  August  1660,  a  specimen,  now 
the  property  of  Mr.   Whitakcr,  was   shot   at  Finchley,  as 

in  Juoe  ]820."  Hr.  JcDrna'ii  Murtion  aboie  qunCed  Indicato  thit  btnio  wm  ■ 
mutuke.  ■nci  louiblj  1830  vii*  titu  jenr  in  whicb  it  Hcurrol.  Mr.  Qould 
uaforlaniiUrl}  did  not  giie  the  diite,  kod  cud  nno  tlirow  bo  liglil  uii  tbe  nittler. 

•  Tbe  Bnt  record  of  ihia  ii  in  tbe  'OnbUD  rtniiT  JoDrnil '  (i.  p.  32u)  cf 
Much  3nth,  ihl'i,  where  it  ia  said  (ineorreetlj,  itrvonling  to  Tbampwn)  to  bate 
oncurrod  \a  the  precediag  yebraarj.  JIr  *i-|iearance  io  »  norlhcrD  [atitade,  ao 
e«rl}  u  Mareb,  ia  of  ibielf  surpHiuDg  enoogb, 
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stated  by  Mr.  Sterland  (Zool.  1879,  p.  489).  From  October 
16tli  to  18th,  1863,  one  was  noticed  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  | 
Hulme  near  Manchester,  which,  od  the  latter  day,  Tell  ex- 
hausted while  service  was  being  performed  (Zool.  p.  8955). 
On  September  8th,  1870,  one  of  two  hirds  of  this  species, 
flying  into  a  house  at  Aldeburgb,  was  killed  and  examined 
by  Mr.  Hele  (Trans.  Norf.  and  Norw.  Nat.  Soc.  1872-73, 
p.  117) ;  and  an  immature  example,  now  in  Mr.  Gumey'a 
collection,  was  shot  at  Breydon  in  Norfolk,  on  September 
9th,  1872  (Zool.  s.s.  pp.  3319,5046).  While,  lastly,  Mr.  H. 
E.  RawHon  has  recorded  (Zool.  1880,  p.  108)  one  shot,  while 
flying  with  two  more,  near  Ilfracombe,  October  4th,  1876.* 

This  bird  regularly  visits  Europe  from  Aiiica,  in  which 
quarter  of  the  globe  (though,  during  our  winter,  it  is  abun- 
dant Eo  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  it  only  seems  to  breed 
in  Algeria.  It  is  therefore  as  truly  a  native  of  Europe  as 
the  preceding  species,  but  its  breeding- range  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  southern  and  central 
parts  of  the  continent,  within  which  limits  it  generally  makes 
its  nest  in  the  church-towers  and  other  lofty  buildings  rather 
than  in  rocky  cliffs.  All  the  examples  that  occur  in  Britain 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  must  be  regarded  as  strag- 
glers from  their  homo.  Several  have  been  obtained  in  Heli- 
goland, hut  one  only,  and  that  so  long  ago  as  1804,  in  Den- 
mark.  Even  in  central,  and  still  more  in  northern,  Germany 

*  ThU  Bpeciei  is  laid  to  biye  beta  ot'^aerTed  on  several  otber  occuioni,  though 
the  specimeni  were  not  proonred.  Bljth  naji  (Mng.  K.  H.  *i[.  |i.  310)  tliat  in 
M»y  1834  be  »w  eome  einmpleB  in  companj  with  the  common  apeciee  in  Soirej, 
bnt  so  Ligh  u  to  l>e  out  of  gnnabot.  Coni^b  in  1838  (Cora.  Fmiu,  i.  p.  20) 
hnd  been  infotmed,  on  probable  evidence,  of  two  iiutuiceB  of  its  oecuTrenee  in 
Oomwall.  According  to  Macgillirror,  Mr.  Hirtej  of  Leicester  ehw  &n  indiridoal 
Sept.  23d,  1B39.  One  is  said  to  hnve  been  observed  st  Kingsbnty  in  AagatA 
IS41,  which  mB}  poseiblj  have  been  the  bird  boou  after  killed  st  Wokingfaim. 
In  Hsj  1844,  one  is  supposed  (Zool,  p.  1191)  to  have  lieen  taice  seen  near  Cam. 
bridKe.  Mr.  Blike-Knox  rtconla  (Zool.  s.>.  pp.  450,  S23)  the  Dbeerration  of 
this  speeiea  M,  Aebill  and  Arran  on  Che  west  coast  of  Ireland.  According  to 
Mr.  Barting,  an  example  is  said  to  bare  been  obeerred  at  Caicheater  June  Stb, 
1871,  and  in  the  same  month  it  is  belleveii  to  haie  been  seen  twice  near  Norwich 
bj  Mr,  Stevenson  iTrans.  Norf.  and  Sutv,  Nat  Soc.  tU  ivjiro),  and  in  Kent  by 
llr.  Battlett  (ZooL  t.a.  p.  S046>,  m  well  as  on  the  aucceedioB  lolj  Slth  a 
Bouter  Point  on  the  coast  of  Dutham  (ap.  at.  p.  27^7). 
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it  is  ns  irrfigiilar  and  uncommon  as  with  as.  It  lias  once, 
according  to  M.  de  Selys-LongchampB,  been  observed  in  Bel- 
giom.  In  Franco  it  is  seldom  seen  away  from  its  mountain- 
haunts  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps  and  the  Vosges*,  and  an 
c:(ample,  killed  at  Etretat  in  Normandy,  as  recoi'ded  by  M, 
Lemetteil  (Cat.  Ois.  Seiuo-Inf^r.  i.  p.  218),  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  that  has  occurred  in  the  north  of  that  country. 

Eastwards  the  extreme  limit  of  its  normal  summer-rangG 
seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  Western  Europe,  and  it 
may  be  traced,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of  the 
district,  from  TransBjlrauia  across  the  Ural  to  Turkestan, 
while  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  reaching  Mongolia.  It  is 
not  nncommou  in  many  parts  of  India,  breeding  in  some  of 
the  higher  elevations  and  wintering  lower  down,  while  it 
occurs  also  in  Ceylon  in  the  cotd  season,  if  it  does  not  breed 
there,  as  Capt.  Loggc  (B.  Ceyl.  p.  318}  thinks  is  possible. 

The  White-bellied  Swift,  to  use  a  name  often  applied  to 
this  species,  seems  to  have  been  first  made  known  in  1741, 
by  Edwards,  to  whom  it  was  sent  by  Catesby  as  having  been 
obtained  by  his  brother  at  Gibraltar,  where  it  was  afterwards 
observed  by  John  White,  as  he  wrote  to  Linnffius,  to  breed 
in  thousands,  but  sparingly  only  in  onr  own  time  by  Col. 
Irby.  It  appears  to  reach  Europe  somewhat  later  than  the 
common  Swift,  and  to  have  the  same  general  habits,  though, 
from  its  proportionally  larger  wings,  it  flies  more  rapidly,  and 
from  its  larger  size  and  conspicuously  white  belly,  is  easily 
distinguished.  Its  nest,  placed  (as  before  said)  in  holes  of 
rocks  or  buildings,  is  described  as  being  small  for  the  size  of 
the  bird,  semicircular  when  placed  against  a  vertical  surface, 
and  formed  of  straws,  grasses  and  leaves,  with  moss  or 
almost  any  other  material  it  can  collect  on  the  wing,  the 
whole  being  glued  together  with  its  saliva.  The  eggs  are 
said  to  bo  from  two  to  five  in  number.  They  are  of  a  dead 
white,  and  measure  from  1'26  to  1'17  by  from  -8  to  '72  inch. 

The  bill  is  black :  the  irides  dark  brown  :  the  lores  brownish- 
black,  bounded  aliovc  by  a  dull  white  line ;  the  head,  sidea  of 
the  neck,  and  the  wbolo  upper  surface  of  n  nearly  nuiform 
*  Dr.  Uarebut  bow«tor  mjn  <Cftl.  Uia.  CAk'il'or,  p.  M)  it  l<r«e<li  n»r  Nalif . 
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hair-browu,  fjIosBcd  with  green,  the  flight -feathers  rather 
darker,  ond  mostly  edged  with  pale  brown,  the  shafts  of  the 
primaries  greyiah-brown ;  middle  of  the  chin,  throat,  lower 
part  of  the  breast,  and  the  belly,  white ;  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  a  broad  hair-brown  hand ;  legs,  feet  and 
lower  tail-  as  well  as  wing-eove'rts  hair-brown,  the  last  with 
light  tips:  toes  orange-brown  ;   claws  dark  brown. 

The  whole  length  is  about  eight  inches  and  three-eighths  ; 
from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tips  of  the  winga,  which,  when 
closed,  reach  more  than  two  inches  beyond  the  tail,  about 
eight  inches  and  five-eighths. 

There  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  onlward  appear- 
ance of  the  two  sexes.  The  young  have  nearly  all  their 
feathers  tipped  with  dull  white. 
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('aprimolous  europjeits,   LinnfEUB*. 
THE   NIOHT.TAR. 

C<iprhnuliju»  Europctix. 

OiPBiJlDLOliB,  Lmnipuit.— Bill  mrj  sbort,  fleiibU.  bro»d  at  the  b*at,  nmeh 
mmprmed  kt  the  pnint ;  gs|>e  Ttrj  widi,  eilcTuling  txihind  tbo  l>rg«  ajru ; 
Dpprr  miniliblc  deenrvei]  mt  tbo  tip,  mi  bewt  on  «Kh  uile  with  ■  row  ot  moTfl- 
kbte  brinies,  directed  (orwuda  ;  lower  ouindibts  nplurned  kt  the  tip,  M  u  to 
meet  tlii  opper  at  the  point,  leariog  an  open  space  fTirtber  back.  Nostriti  htm], 
wilb  R  promloeut  mnnbranBceon*  rim,  cintfaed  wiLb  tbij  ndsII  featlieis.  Wing* 
long  ;  with  ten  ptimu-ien.  Iba  Gnt  ihorler  Ihan  the  Hcond,  vhiafa  i>  the  longeet. 
Trul,  nf  ten  feathets,  prettj  lonf[  Knd  aligblly  rounded.  Legi  «ealc  ;  tani  thort, 
feathered  in  front  for  lwo-thin)>  of  their  leogth  ;  feet  with  three  toes  hetorc^  one 
behind,  the  anterior  onited  u  fat  **  the  Bnl  joint,  the  poMerior  taroed  inward* 
at  right  uiglea,  inner  and  enter  ton  eqnal,  the  latter  with  but  four  phalange* 
claw*  thort,  except  that  of  the  middle  toe,  which  i*  long  and  serrated 
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The  NiOHTJATi  or  Goatsucker*  is  the  only  representative  I 
among  our  native  birds  of  a  very  interesting  and  well- 
oharacterized  Family,  which  inhnbits  utmost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  baa  Bome  alliance  with  that  last  treated,  thoti^b 
the  difference  between  the  Cypedithe  and  the  Capriinultf'tdie 
is  so  marked,  tliat  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertaiiied  i 
their  separation  being  warranted.  The  habit  of  taking  their 
insect-food  on  the  wing  is  indeed  possessed  by  both  groups 
in  common  with  the  Swallows  and  some  other  birds ;  but  with  , 
nearly  all  the  Nightjars  this  habit  is  nocturnal  or  crepuscu- 
lar, and,  being  correlated  with  many  peculiarities  of  external 
structure  and  form,  is  sufficient  to  render  their  determination  ' 
easy,  apart  from  the  presence  of  many  internal  characters. 

The  Nightjar  is  a  summer-visitant  to  Britain,  and,  like 
most  of  the  species  included  in  that  category,  it  comes  to  us  , 
from  Africa.  It  is  ordinarily  one  of  the  latest  to  arrive,  and 
seldom  reaches  this  country  before  the  middle  of  May,  com- 
monly departing  about  the  middle  of  September.  Capt. 
Hadiield,  however,  records  (Zool.  p.  C977)  his  having  seen 
one  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  February  19tL,  1860,  and  Mr.  Gat- 
combe  informed  Mr.  Hartiug  (Summer  Migrants,  p.  204) 
of  its  appearance  near  Plymouth  April  10th,  1872,  while 
Montagu  mentions  having  shot  one  in  Devonshire,  Novem- 
ber 8tb,  1805,  and  Couch  says  one  was  killed  in  Cornwall, 
November  27tb,  1821-.+ 

Tho  Nightjar  commonly  frequents  moors  and  heaths, 
especially  such  as  are  diversified  by  patches  of  fern,  as  well 
as  woods  and  plantations,  most  usually  resting  on  the  ground. 
If  disturbed  it  will  often  fly  to  a  high  tree,  should  one  be 
near,  and  then,  on  being  cautiously  approached,  it  may  be 
found  crouching  on  a  bmncb,  not  sitting  athwart,  as  most 

*  The  nbaurditj  of  this  comioon  name,  which  hu  its  equinlent  in  mart 
Earopean  tongues — hoth  nacieot  snd  modem,  nowaciajB  nccila  no  ihaving.  bat 
the  ab«orJitj  was  not  ao  grenl  ae  tint  of  llie  notion  ent«rt»ineil  bj  aome  wrileti 
that  the  bin!  directed  its  conrse  hj  looking  ibroogh  Iba  roof  of  iU  mouth,  which, 
to  that  end,  hob  bo  thin  ju  to  be  traaEpaicnt ! 

+  The  Editor,  whon  a  boj,  was  told  bf  a  wooilman  at  El\-edeii  of  hia  liaTing, 
many  yean  before,  fluahcd  a  Nightjiir  from  her  e^a  on  the  2d  Noremb«r,  ot 
which  dale  the  finder  felt  >ure  bf  Ha  lioing  his  birthdnj. 
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birds  do,  but  lengthwayB*,  the  bead  being  kept  lower  than 
the  body — a  poRition  which  it  commonly  if  not  invarinbly 
aBsames  whenever  it  perches ;  and  in  such  an  attitude  re- 
(juiriDg  a  quick  eye  to  detect  it.  On  the  ground  also  it 
squats  close ;  and,  owing  to  the  colour  of  its  plumage  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  surrounding  surface,  is  seldom  seen 
until  it  is  almost  trodden  upon,  when  it  suddenly  opens  its 
wings  and  starts  up  silently  as  if  from  under  the  intruder's 
feet.  It  generally  affects  dry,  sandy  or  stony  places,  where 
tbey  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  haunts,  and  ia  said  to 
bo  partial  to  those  in  which  it  can  bask  in  the  sun  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  often  found  under  the  deep  shade  of  trees  where 
the  soil  is  comparatively  free  from  vegetation.  One  habit, 
well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  bird,  hut  of 
which  Mr,  Dillnjn  first  sent  word  to  the  Author,  te  that  of 
stationing  itself  in  the  middle  of  a  dusty  road  or  pathway 
in  the  summer- twilight,  with  the  apparent  object  of  enjoy- 
ing a  sand-bath,  and  of  flying  on,  when  approached,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  to  a  similar  dusty  spot— a  proceeding 
it  will  repeat  time  after  time,  in  advance  of  the  wayfarer, 
until  it  has  traversed  a  distance  perhaps  of  half  a  mile,  when 
it  will  wheel  round  and  resume  its  station  behind  hira. 

Like  some  other  crepuscular  animals,  the  Nightjar  seems 
often  to  have  a  regular  range  of  flight  which  it  follows  many 
times  in  succession ;  bnt  continued  observation  will  shew 
that  this  apparent  regularity  really  depends  on  the  quarter 
whence  the  wind,  if  any,  be  blowing,  and  the  consequent 
course  of  the  heavy-bodied  insocts  on  which  the  bird  chiefly 
feeds.  Let  the  weather  change  and  its  beat  is  at  once 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions.  So,  too,  at  one  time  some 
particular  tree  happens  to  he  especially  infested  with  cock- 
chafers, rendering  it  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Nightjar,  which 
may  then  be  seen,  for  several  consecntive  evenings,  wheeling 
round  the  leafy  mass  in  active  pursuit  of  prey.  During  the 
period  when,  in  our  latitudes,  there  is  no  real  night,  this 
bird  seems  to  he  engaged  in  seeking  its  food  from  sunset  tiU 
daHii,  hut  no  one  can  say  for  how  long  it  hnnts  when  tho 

*  lUnec,  Hji  Viclllot,  comei  one  n(   Hh  Tiilgar  num.*-"  C^hihrincit." 
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days  become  shorter,  and  information  is  wholly  wanting  at 
to  its  behaviour  in  ita  tropical  winter-quarters  where  twilight 
Iftsta  only  a  few  minutes,  as  well  as  in  the  extreme  limits  i 
its  northern  range  where  in  summer  the  night  is  as  light  i 
the  (lay.     It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Nightjar,  much  i 
may  he  its  custom,  when  with  ns,  to  pass  in  slumber  th9l 
whole  time  that  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  is  far  fromV 
being  incapacitated  by  the  broad  glare  of  noon,  and,  among  i 
other  witnesses  to  the  fact,   Sbeppard   and  Whitear  state  J 
(Trana.  Linn.  Soc.  xv.  p.  33)   that  thej  had  twice  seen  it  I 
hawking  ahoat  in  search  of  food  at  midday,  upon  one  of  ■ 
which  occasions  the  sun  was  shining  very  brightly." 

The  presence  of  the  Nightjar  is  made  known  to  na  almosi  I 
immediately  on  its  return  hither  by  its  conapicuooa  habit  <rf  j 
chasing  its  prey  in  the  twilight  aa  already  mentioned.     As  I 
the  season  advances  the  song,  for  so  it  must  be  called,  of  tha  ] 
cock  attracts  attention  from  its  peculiarity.    This  s 
to  he  always  uttered  when  the  bird  is  at  rest,  though  ths  \ 
contrary  has  been   asserted,  and  is  the  continuous  repeti- 
tion of  a  single  jarring   note   which   has   been  likened  to  ^ 
the  noise  made  by  many  kinds  of  machinery  in  motion, 
spinning-wheelt  among  others.     The  sound  can  he  easily  , 
imitated   by  vibrating  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  tbo  1 
mouth ;  but  the  imitation,  excellent  aa  it  may  be  close  to  the  ( 
performer,  is  greatly  inferior  in  power,  being  almost  inaud- 
ible to  any  one  twenty  yards  off,  while  the  original  can  be 
hoard  in  calm  weather  for  half  a  mile  or  more.    It  is  nttered   | 
at  intervals,  chiefly  in  the  evening,  and  seldom  lasts  above 
five  minutes  at  a  time,  its  duration  being  commonly  only  i 
&om  a  minute  and  a  half  to  two  minutes.      In  hot  weather 


I.  13)  a[  tlia  bird  Uking 


*  Tbe  etJir  Liimburt  nuticed  the  tact  {op.  rU.  in. 
motbi,  b)  Ike  iiDii(i;iuicc  of  n  pmctiml   entoiiiologlJit,  so  late  la  t«n  o'clock  at 
night,  but  he  omiltec]  to  mention  the  precise  reiuon  of  the  jesr,  ar  whether  tha 
moon  wM  shiaiug.     lis  srniling  itselF  ol  the  pnrBUila  of  entomologieta  hai  also 
been  elaevfaerc  remarked  (ZdoI.  s  b.  ]>.  26S0). 

t  Hence  como  manj  of  the  local  nsmes  ol  Iho  species ;—  "  Spinnar,"  "  Wheel- 
bird,"  "  Nijtlitchurr  "  ami  perhaps  "Chai-n-Owl  "'^though  this  last  ni»j  posaiblj 
be  n  catruplion  of  "  Fern dwl,"  snggesttd  1);  ita  DoctumnJ  haUita  nnd  id  hannt- 
ing  piucoa  where  hrnkeK  prow. 
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It  maj  be  heard  by  day  even  at  noontide,  but  it  ia  then  de- 
livered drowsily,  as  it  were,  and  without  the  vigour  that 
characterizes  its  crepuscular  or  nocturnal  performance.  On 
the  wing  while  toying  with  hie  mate,  or  executing  his  rapid 
evolutions  round  the  trees  whore  both  find  their  food,  the 
cock  occasionally  produces  another  and  equally  extraordinary 
sound,  which  by  some  exceUent  observers  has  been  called  a 
squeak,  but  to  the  writer  is  exactly  hke  that  which  can  be 
made  by  swinging  a  whip-thong  in  the  air.  How  the  bird 
produces  this  sound  is  unknown,  but  it  often  accompanies  a 
sudden  change  in  the  direction  of  flight,  and  especially  a 
sudden  shooting  aloft  which  ends  in  a  downward  glide. 
When  disturbed  from  rest,  something  of  the  same  kind  may 
also  be  often  heard,  but  then  it  would  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  smiting  the  wings  together,  though  at  other  times  the 
flight  ia  noiseless.  Among  the  many  agreeable  occupations 
which  so  frequently  gratify  the  lover  of  Nature,  not  the  least 
is  that  of  watching  the  behaviour  of  Nightjars  on  a  summer's 
evening,  especially  if  they  be  engaged  in  seeking  their  food 
near  the  ground,  as  they  not  unfrequently  do.*  Their  com- 
mand of  wing  is  very  great,  and  the  rapid  twists  they  make 
in  quest  of  active  prey,  rendering  tbem  alternately  invisible 
in  the  gathering  shades  and  then  conspicuous  against  the 
fading  light  adds  a  mysterioua  charm  to  their  silent  flittings, 
for  the  spectator  never  knows  lu  what  quarter  to  expect  one 
of  them  to  appear,  and  indeed  is  apt  to  exaggerate  the  num- 
ber of  birds  aronnd  him.  The  common  opinion  that  the 
Nightjar  always  flies  open-muuthed  is  nut  confirmed  by  such 
observations  as  circumstances  permit,  and,  as  Macgillivray 
has  well  remarked,  would  seem  to  be  unreasonable.  The 
wide  gape  can  doubtless  be  instantaneously  opened  and  shut, 

*  Botne  dogi  deligbt  to  bunt  Geld-mice  in  the  racadowa  at  nightfall.  Wbeu  M 
(■iii]jln;eil  tfasir  niDTenieiita  iliHtiirb  »  eaniadenUc  nanibcT  of  matha,  and  Ibc 
Nightjar,  tfaareb;  nttncted,  will  kocp  hoTering  oTcr  the  dog'a  head,  uU  coCErlj 
Hiie  enrj  moth  that  takes  wing.  Mr.  B.  Qtny  lajt  that  he  haa  aeen  thia  bird 
"  in  grata  fieids  dererl;  iiickin;  ghoit  notbi  {HFpiilu*  lunuti)  off  the  (tcna, 
tram  tfai  pointa  of  which  thcac  »lug|iah  issMta  were  temptinglj  hangine.''  The 
Bdilai,  hoBBTer,  hai  neiDr  obwrrKl  the  Nightjar  take  an;  prej  that  wu  not 
fljing,  though  it  baa  beoii  Mid  to  eat  nterpillon,  alagi  and  othu  •mall  molluika, 
M  welt  u  foang  froga  isd  their  apawn  (Baillj,  Orn.  Saroie,  i.  pi>.  230,  331)  ! 
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and  the  captured  issecl.  immediate!;  finds  itself  oTorwhelmedfl 
with  the  viscid  saliva  secreted  by  tlio  faucial  glands.  ■ 

That  the  bristles  along  each  side  of  the  upper  mandlblsl 
assist  this  bird  while  feeding  on  the  wing,  by  increasing  tba  I 
means  of  capture  by  the  mouth,  there  can  bo  little  doubt — >% 
though  it  ia  to  be  remarked  that  ouo  section  of  the  Famityja 
containing  among  others  the  American  Night- Hawka  (Chord*- 1 
dilcs),  is  not  so  provided ;  but  the  use  of  the  seiTated  claw 
on  each  middle  toe  is  not  so  obvious ;  and  zoologists  have 
delighted  in  exercising  their  ingenuity  to  explain  the  func- 
tion of  this  organ,  which,  equally  with  the  maxillary  briHtlea,  J 
is  not  possessed  by  all  the  Caprimulf/idie,  while  it  is  fonndl 
also  in  several  other  groups  of  birds  by  no  means  related  to-^ 
them.     Gilbert  White  thought  he  had  distinctly  seen   the 
Goatsucker  "  put  out  its  short,  leg  whilst  on  the  wing,  and, 
by  a  bend  of  the  head,  deliver  somewhat  into  its  mouth." 
HeucQ  ho  not  unnaturally  inferred  that  the  use  of  the  ser-  J 
rated  claw  was  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  prey.     Atkinson  also  I 
quotes  (Comp.  Om.  p.  108)  the  opinion  of  a  correspoudenft  I 
to  the  same  effect,  but  the  very  weak  grasping- power  of  th«  J 
bird's  foot  forbids  our  accepting  this  explanation.      Other  1 
uses  have  been  assigned  to  this  organ,  namely  to  comb  oat  | 
the  rictal  bristles — which  seems  inadmissible,   since  many  J 
genera  of  the  Family  want  them  though  possessing  the  sar-  I 
rated  claw — or  to  clear  the  mouth  from  the  sharp  hooks  on  | 
the  legs  of  insects — as   suggested  by  Mr.  Hayward  fMag.  1 
N.  H.  iii.  p.  449)  and  others,  while  some  have  supposed  it 
is  supplied  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  parasites — a  process 
which  Wilson  says  he  actnally  saw  in  the  case  of  a  captured   | 
bird  of  an  allied  American  species,  Caprimidgim  carolinensi^, 
Mr,  Sterland  beheves  (B.   Sherw.  p.  174)  that   this  feature   I 
is  coiTelated  with  the  bird's  practice  of  sitting,   as  before 
stated,  lengthways   on  a  branch^the  serrated  edge  of  the 
claws  being  "  placed  in  exactly  the  l)e8t  position  for  prevent- 
ing  the   foot   from    sHpping   sideways " — an  inconvenience 

*  Tbe  olxerFaliaii  is  tlaubtltrss  true  ao  far  us  it  gora,  but  toa  inucli  importknoe 

nUBt  not  be  attached  thereto.      Binis  generally  use  their  cUwg  [or  this  pnrposa,        

unJ  birJe  in  atptiriiy  oapecmlly  do  so  if  denied  tbe  tneana  of  diuling  IhemselTM.     ^H 

i^     _J 


which  is  further  guarded  againBt  hy  the  lateral  positioD  of 
the  hind-toes — and  remarks  in  corroboration  of  this  theory 
that  some  exotic  Nightjars,  of  the  genera  Podnriiits  and 
A'lciolhflet  eapfcialty,  which  have  the  middle  claw  smooth 
and  the  hind-toe  directed  backwards,  perch  across  the  branch 
on  which  they  eit.  Amid  all  these  suppositions  it  seems 
best  to  confess  that  the  true  function  of  the  organ  has  yet  to 
be  determined,  the  last  being  perhaps  the  moat  plaaeible, 
though  not  applying  to  all  birds  similarly  famished. 

The  Nightjar  makes  no  nest  whatever,  hut  lays  its  two* 
GggB  on  the  ground,  sometimes  choosing  the  bare  soil,  but 
nearly  as  often  placing  them  on  lichen  or  moss  of  short 
gron'th.  After  incubation  has  made  some  progress,  a  slight 
boUow,  caused  no  doubt  by  the  weight  of  the  sitting  bird 
(light  thongh  it  be)  is  perceptible ;  but  there  is  no  sign  of 
any  depression  being  formed  intentionally,  nor  is  any  shelter 
sought.  Yet  markless  as  the  spot  may  be,  it  is  often  used 
year  after  year  by  the  mother,  the  eggs  being  laid  within  a 
few  inches  of  where  their  predecessors  of  the  summer  before 
had  been  deposited.  So  far  as  is  actually  known,  only  one 
brood,  accidents  excepted,  is  produced  in  the  season,  but 
since  eggs  may  be  found  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of 
July— or  eA-en  in  August  (Joum.  f.  Om.  1860,  p.  472)— a 
second  seems  to  be  occasionally  possible.  Tbey  are  generally 
laid  about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  are  of  elongated 
form,  having  both  ends  nearly  equal,  white,  sometimes 
tinged  with  cream-colour,  blotched,  mottled,  clouded  or 
veined,  in  wonderful  variety,  with  brownish -black,  lighter 
brown  or  lilac-grey  of  different  shades,!  and  measure  from 
1-34  to  1-08  hy  from  -89  to  -78  in.  The  young  when  batched 
are  covered  n-ith  donn,  and,  though  remaining  for  some  days 
in  their  birth-place,  c^n,  it  would  seem,  at  an  early  age  dis- 

*  Mr.  P.  It&rtlistt  recnrdi  iZoaL  p.  44S)  the  liii<]ing  oX  two  jaang  birdi  ind 
one  tgg  in  >  "neal"  ;  but  tbore  ii  notbiug  to  %)iv  that  utl  wvre  thi  o<b|iriitg  of 
one  mother. 

-f  No  nowmiblB  peraou  enn  doobt  the  prolcctiTS  luktan  of  the  oalonring  of 

tliew  eggs,  et[HHcd  u  Ihej  are  to  iaaDinenble  ilangeri.     Somo  apeciee  of  Nigbt- 

jari  arc  uid  lo  nmi»o  tfaiir  ^ga  in  their  montb    if  thcj  haie  bcon  found  and 

hnndto-l.     The  Editor  cannat  Gnd  proof  that  our  own  bird  lakea  this  prKsnUoD, 
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play  on  occoBion  a.  congiderable  amount  of  activity.*  Whoa 
about  half-grown  the  feathers  begin  to  Bhew.  The  fledglinga 
are  not  very  hard  to  rear,  and  may  be  kept  through  the 
winter,  as  recorded  by  Sahnon  (Mag.  S.  H.  is.  p,  528)  and 
others  (Jonru.  f.  Orn.  1869,  p.  220 ;  1870,  p.  69),  but  it 
seeme  that  in  captivity  they  never  attempt  to  feed  themeelrea. 
The  Nightjar  is  common  in  nearly  every  county  of  Great 
Britain,  though  perhaps  more  plentiful  in  some  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England. t  In  Ireland,  says  Thomp- 
Bon,  it  is  a  regular  summer- visitant  to  certain  localities  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  of  rare  appearance  elsewhere. 
Its  occurrence  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  is  only  known  from  ona 
obtained  in  North  Uist  in  1870,  as  Sir  John  Orde  informs 
the  Editor,  and  it  is  but  an  accidental  straggler  to  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  though  it  has  been  many  times  obson'od  ia 
the  latter.  It  is  also  an  occasional  visitor  to  the  Feeroes.  Ia 
Scandinavia  it  seems  to  be  pretty  abundant  as  far  as  lat.  63% 
and  in  Russia  it  reaches  Archangel.  Its  range  further  east- 
ward is  very  imperfectly  defined.  Pallas,  indeed,  gives  it  as 
being  found  throughout  the  whole  of  temperate  Siberia,  bat 
it  probably  docs  not  extend  beyond  Irkutsk.  It  would  seem 
to  inhabit  Turkestan  and  Persia,  some  of  the  specimens  ob- 
tained in  both  countries  varjing  by  hanng  a  lighter  plumage. 
It  is  a  summer-visitant  to  Palestine  and  is  found  in  .\rabia. 
In  Egypt  and  Nubia  it  appears  to  have  been  only  observed 
on  passage,  but  how  much  further  it  goes  to  take  up  ita 
winter -quarters  ia  unknown,  for  the  South-African  Nightjar, 
recognized  by  Andrew  Smith  as  identical  with  our  own,  has 
been  since  described  as  specifically  distinct.     Drake  says  it 

■  Mr.  H.  M.  WnlliB  writea  to  tlie  Editor  tbnt  be  onw  put  a  Nightjar  off  her 
two  down.cltwi  jonng,  which  hs  picked  up  and  set  sido  by  «ide  on  bis  hand.  Ona 
remiiioed  qoiet,  hat,  to  hia  sarpriee,  "  111 e  other  jompcd  off,  and  ran  like  k 
cbickeu  to  the  roots  of  a  bash  near  bj,"  where  it  squatted. 

t  In  tome  plncei  it  auffera  mnch  peiMonlion  from  Ibc  perversity  ot  gaine- 
keepera  who  stupidly  coseider  Ihnt  a  bird  which  looks  lO  mnch  like  a  Hawk  on  iha 
wing  aa  to  be  mistaken  fur  one  by  little  birds,  when  it  comea  abroad,  mart  hara 
Hawk-like  habits.  At  it  is,  wb  bare  not  s  more  harmleu  species  than  the  Night- 
jar and  not  many  more  beneficial,  tot  it  teedn  almost  entirely  on  cockcht.fBra  and 
moths — the  Isttcr  being  chiefly  tbose  whose  larvae  are  U  ddtructiva  (0  the  root*  | 
of  grass  u  are  the  giube  of  the  former. 
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breeds  in  Morocco,  and  it  is  said  to  occur  in  Algeria  even 
in  winter.  It  is  also  recorded  from  Madeira.  Tliroagliout 
Europe,  short  of  the  limits  already  assigned,  it  is  very  gene- 
rally distributed. 

The  upper  mandible  is  black,  the  lower  also  black  near 
the  tip,  bat  pale  brown  at  the  base  :  the  irides  dusky-black : 
the  upper  plumage  generally  is  greyish -brown,  produced  by 
minute  specks  of  blackish -broivn  on  a  yellowish -white  ground, 
with  blockish- brown  stripes  on  the  head,  the  scapulars, 
and  middle  of  the  back,  varied  also  in  places,  especially 
bebiud  the  nape  and  oo  the  margin  of  the  scapulars,  with 
buff  patches ;  the  fore  part  of  the  wing  ia  dark  brown,  the 
feathers  mostly  tipped  with  deep  buff;  the  wing-quills  are 
brown,  iiTegularly  barred  with  deep  buff,  and  near  the  tip 
marbled  with  dark  grey,  the  first  three  primaries  on  each 
side,  in  the  male,  with  a  large  well-defined  white  spot  on  the 
inner  web;  the  middle  tail-feathers  greyish -brown,  freckled 
and  irregularly  barred  with  braunish- black ;  on  the  lateral 
quills  this  dark  barring  increases  in  width,  occupying  the 
greater  extent  of  the  webs,  and  the  lighter  spaces  are  tinged 
with  buff;  the  two  outermost  quills  on  each  side,  in  the 
male,  arc  broad,  tipped  with  white;  the  sides  of  the  bead 
and  ear-coverts  are  buff,  closely  barred  with  dark  brown ;  the 
chin  is  the  same,  but  bonnded  beneath  the  gape  by  an  in- 
definite streak  of  bnffy-white ;  the  throat  generally  presents 
a  white  patch  tinged  with  buff,  varying  mnch  in  extent ;  the 
breast  greyish-brown  closely  barred  and  freckled  with  dark 
brown,  but  on  the  lower  parts  the  ground-colour  becomes 
buff  and  the  bars  and  freckling  are  less  numerous,  until,  on 
the  belly,  flanks  and  tarsi,  the  latter  wholly  disappears  and 
on  the  lower  tail-coverts  the  former  are  far  apart :  the  legs, 
toes  and  claws,  orange-brown. 

The  whole  length  is  ton  inches  and  a  half:  from  the 
carpus  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  seven  inches  and  three -eighths. 

The  female  is  darker  and  less  ferruginous  than  the  male, 
and  wants  the  white  spots  on  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail. 

The  young,  when  first  hatched,  are  clothed  in  down, 
greyish-buff  at  the  base  and  dark  brown  at  the  top,  forming 
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a  mottled  surface  above,  and  beneath  uniform  pale  brown. 
The  feet  are  eady  well -developed,  being,  when  the  feathers 
begin  to  grow,  nearly  as  long  as  those  of  the  adult.  At  tliia 
age  the  claw  of  the  middle  toes  is  not  serrated.  The  first 
plumage  much  resembles  that  of  the  parents ;  bnt  the  males 
have  the  spots  on  the  'nings  and  tail  buff,  more  or  less 
mottled  with  brown,  instead  of  pure  white.* 

*  Mr.  Huicock  rawrded  (Ibte,  1802,  p.  S9)  Ihe  occumiire,  October  6tb, 
I8fiB,  »t  Killingworth  in  North nmbarUnd,  of  a  Eed-necked  Nightjar,  Capri- 
Viulgut  ruficollUi^a,  South' Eoropem  tpeciei,  much  rfsembling  our  own,  bat 
diatingniBhahlc  bj  it*  largor  tize,  its  lighter  grej  h«ad  aad  rDfous  collar.  OUieC  ' 
eianiples  may  pasaibl;  have  visited  thia  coniitrj,  and  been  mialaken  for  tboea 
of  the  eoiumon  npecieB.  but  C.  ruJIciillU  liru  a  range  ao  far  to  tbe  sonthwanl  that 
iU  ontf  known  appearance  in  England,  eBt>erin1ly  when  the  eeiwon  of  the  occbf- 
rence  ii  conaidered,  Mema  at  present  not  to  jnatilj  its  lieing  r^arded  as  a  "Britiali 
Bird''.  It  hu  not  boea  ncogaiied  in  an;  part  of  Germsnj,  or  erea  in  oentrml 
France. 
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CccDLDB,  Zi'nnfFHit.—Bill  ibort  >n<)  aubcTlincIHul,  cnlmeD  MnewhM  ds-         ^H 
corred,   uppor  mudiUe  (lightly  nolcbed  near  tho  tip ;  Inwtx  nundiblt  Durlj         ^H 
■might  beneftth  ;  (npe  aidt.     Koitrils  basal,  circulu,  vith  >  praniinGnt  mem-         ^^| 

the  icinermoM  thrsB  aborter  tbin  the  Grat.    Tail  of  lea  feathen,  tfaa  uutcr  tbrae 
pain  Knuloated,  the  middle  two  oearlj  equil.     Tiini  ahart,  fuathend  for  oearlf 
iuM  thdr  length  1  to«  two  before.  tm>  behind.                                                                

Sjrt,  Nal.  i.  p.  1118  (Uflll).                t  /^.  rii 
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The  hiBtory  of  the  Cuckow  has  always  been  &  snbject  of 
interest  not  only  to  ornithologists  but  to  all  lovers  of  Natare, 
and  perhaps  no  bird  has  attracted  eo  much  atl«ution,  vbile 
of  none  have  more  idle  tales  been  told."  Some  of  its  habits 
are  now  well  ascertained,  but  in  regard  to  many  of  its  pre- 
aanjed  peculiarities  there  is  still  mnch  to  be  learnt,  before 
onr  knowledge  of  them  can  be  deemed  satisfactory,  while 
the  conflicting  testimony  offered  even  by  trained  and  credible 
observers  makes  the  task  of  the  Guckow's  historian  one  of 
the  hardest  that  Ornithology  imposes  on  her  followers.  Its 
strange  and,  according  to  the  experience  of  most  people,  its 
singular  custom  of  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds,  thus  freeing  itself  from  the  duty  of  further  providing 
for  its  offspring,  and  leaving  their  education  to  foster-parents, 
is  enough  to  acconnt  for  much  of  the  curiosity  that  bas  been 
felt;  but  this  cnstom  is  shared  by  many  of  its  Old- World 
relatives,  and  in  America  by  birds  not  at  all  related  to  it. 
Aa  to  the  way  in  which  this  parasitism  can  have  originated, 
nothing  save  conjecture  is  to  be  offered,  and  that  may  l>e  so 
far  from  the  truth  as  to  be  hardly  worth  consideration .+ 

Anatomists  and  physiologists  have  over  and  over  again 
taxed  their  powers  to  discover  the  reason  of  this  extra- 
ordinary custom,  but  hitherto  the  various  explanations, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  offered,  can  hardly 
be  deemed  adequate,  and  the  matter  must  still  be  left  to 
the  iugcnuity  of  speculative  minds.  In  this  work  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  speculation  as  far  as  possible,  yet  it  must 
be  owned  that  some  hj-pothesis  is  needed  to  render  the 
Cuckow's  history  at  aU  intelligible,  partly  to  supply  inforn[ia- 

*  A  mere  lut  of  thu  different  coatribntiaaH  to  tbe  bUtoiy  of  Ibis  species  wnald 
probablj  eitond  oi-er  bs  nmny  iniges  us  cnn  hers  bo  allotted  to  ils  eoniidention. 
Much  of  tbe  Cackow-literatare  la  certainl;  of  little  Taioc,  and  bj  no  meaiu 
repuja  the  stadent.  but  aJl  at  it  bun  to  be  m&gtered  bj  nny  one  vishiDg  to  do 
jiutiee  to  tbe  kabject. 

t  On  this  satiject  rererence  may  be  mide  to  some  remarka  iu  tbe  '  Bnejdo- 
pedia  Britannica  '  (Ed.  9,  iii.  p.  TT2),  too  long  to  be  bere  quoted,  but  il  is  to  be 
obserted  that,  granting  the  probability  of  the  anceston  of  ouj  parnaitie  Cuckows, 
bnring  at  ■amo  earlj  period  babltnally  built  their  own  ntsU,  there  ia  of  course 
no  Biidencs  of  the  progenitors  of  the  many  species  which  are  now  Ibeii  dapea 
having  evn  been  tbeir  ioTaders, 
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tion  that  we  lack,  and  partly  to  connect  such  results  of 
observation  as  may  be  deemed  facts.  Even  witli  this  limita- 
tion the  biography  of  the  bird,  to  be  written  fully,  wonld 
require  a  volume. 

The  Cuckow  generally  appears  in  this  country  about  the 
middle  of  April,"  the  cock-birds  arriving  first,  and  their 
well-known  notes  are  heard  with  pleasure  as  evidence  that 
spring  has  returned.  In  a  few  days  the  bene  follow,  and 
soon  after  amorous  contests  between  keen  and  loud-voiced 
suitors  may  be  noticed — contests  that  are  continued  for 
some  weeks,  until  tbe  respective  pretenBiona  of  the  rivals 
are  decided.  But  while  the  females  rove  about  almost  at 
random,  tbe  males  seem  not  to  wander  far  &om  the  station 
they  assume  so  soon  as  they  have  settled  themselves.  There 
is  a  general  and  apparently  well-founded  belief  that  the 
latter  are  more  numerous  than  the  former,  and  it  is  also 
pretty  evident  that,  unlike  most  other  birds,  Cuckows  do  not 
pair.  Hence,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  observers, f 
Cuekows  arc  not  polygamous  in  tbe  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  hut  the  hens  consort  with  one  cock  after  another  in 
succession.  Thus  though  a  hen  may  often  he  seen  followed 
by  more  than  one  cock,  she  is  not  followed  very  far  or  very 
long  by  any  one  bird  in  particular,  her  suitors  returning 
one  after  another  each  to  his  own  bannt,  whence  they  con- 
tinue to  proclaim  themselves  almost  incessantly.  Even  by 
night  they  are  not  silent,  but  as  the  season  advances,  their 
song  is  less  frequently  heard ;  and  tbe  Cuckow  seems 
rather  to  avoid  observation  as  much  as  possible,  tbe  more 
so  sinco  whenever  it  shews  itself  it  is  a  signal  for  all  the 
small  birds  of  tbe  neigh Imurhood  to  be  up  in  its  pursuit, 
just  as  though  it  were  a  Hawk,  to  which,  indeed,  its  mode 

*  lu  irTirsI  hu  freqnentlj  been  rfportcl  in  Mxreh  or  earlier  utill,  bat  inch 
refonU  muit  be  tnatnl  with  innpicioii  if  not  incredolitj.  Mr.  Harper  aajrn 
(ZdoL  p.  311S)  that  >  CaFkow's  tfg  wu  taken  in  Korlolk,  April  Sih,  ISfit,  tad 
(p.  31 4G)  that  on  the  Htb  of  the  ume  mooth  ba  hw  two,  one  of  which  he  iliot. 
Mr.  Borrsr  inforrni  tbe  Bditor  that,  in  >  aerie*  of  olwemtioni  nude  in  Snnex 
for  more  than  twenty  jrtt',  April  "tb,  18-)4,  wu  the  ««rlie»(  d»j  on  which  be 
noticed  the  Cackow'a  occnrrence. 

t  Cf.  Van  Mom,  Bull  AcH.i.  Bniiellef,  i.  |..  IIG. 
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of  flight  and  general  appearance  give  it  an  andoubted  re-  i 
BemblaDce.*  Towards  the  middle  or  end  of  Jane  its  cry  j 
is  no  longer  the  "  plain  song"  that  was  heard  on  its  arrival; 
it  becomes  rather  hoarser  in  tone,  and  its  first  syllable  or 
note  is  doubled.  Soon  after  it  is  no  longer  heard  at  all, 
and  by  the  middle  of  July  an  old  Cackow  is  seldom  to  be 
found  in  these  islands,  though  a  stray  example,  or  even, 
bat  very  rarely,  two  or  three  birds  in  company,  may  occasion- 
ally  be  seen  for  a  month  later. 

So  far  about  as  much  of  the  story  of  the  Cuckow's  life  bb 
falls  within  the  experience  of  most  people  in  this  country 
has  been  told,  but  it  relates  mainly  to  the  birds  of  one  sex 
only.  The  females  have  been  living  for  most  of  this  time 
in  a  way  even  still  more  secluded.  They  are  less  numerous, 
as  has  been  already  said,  than  the  males  to  begin  with. 
They  have  no  load  and  musical  note  to  attract  attention  t — 
one  that  they  utter  has  been  compared  to  the  cry  of  the 
Dabciiick,  another  {or  perhaps  the  same)  sounds  to  the 
writer  not  unlike  the  call-note  of  the  Whimbrel.  The 
roaming  habit  and  flight  in  the  open,  which  soon  after  their 
arrival  rendered  them  conspicuous,  has  almost  entirely 
ceased,  and  when  seen,  which  is  comparatively  seldom,  they 
are  ordinarily  lurking  under  some  kind  of  shelter.  Their 
chief  business  may  be  safely  presumed  to  be  the  hunt^  . 
ing  for  birds'  nests  into  which  they  may  introduce  their  1 
own  eggs.  From  what  has  gone  before  it  may  be  gathered 
that,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  a  good  deal  remains  to 
be  determined,  moat  of  which,  honever  probable,  is  still  to 

•  Dr.  A.  E.  Brehni  (Ornith.  Central blalt,  1877,  p-  132)  denies,  howBTer,  | 
that  tbe;  take  it  for  a  Hank,  asserting  tbat  tbeir  bebaTioiir  lowaHs  a  Cnclcov 
ii  jerj  different.  Tbe  old  fable  of  tbo  Cnekow  turning  into  n  Uavk  in  «iiit«T- 
tinie  wouii)  aeem  to  bare  famd  its  nrigia  rather  in  tbe  appearance  of  the  onfl 
coineiding  with  tbe  disaippeBranee  of  the  other,  than  in  their  ontward  likensas, 
though  tbii  indeed  leails  rntinf  people  in  these  daja,  who  ongbt  to  know  better, 
into  coneidering  the  Cnckow  k  "  Bird  of- pray." 

t  Some  obaerren  have  eipreswd  their  belief  tb&t  the  Eamalc  >ing>,  find  the 
eTidanca  of  BIjth  (Mag.  N.  H.  riii.  p.  329)  baa  beon  quoted  u  affording 
on  "  uaqueiitiQnable  ingtance "  of  tbe  fact.  Kcferenec  to  the  statement  will 
ahew  that  it  does  not  rest  on  hia  on'n  obscivatiou,  uiid  he  with  otben  nuj  b« 
nteir  deemed  to  have  beBO  misled  in  this  niatl*r. 
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be  proved.  There  is  abundant  evidence  tbat  the  nest  chosen 
by  the  Guckow  is  often  so  Bituttted,  or  so  built,  that  it 
would  be  an  absolute  imposBibility  for  a  bird  of  her  size  to 
lay  her  egg  therein  by  sitting  upon  or  in  tho  fabric,  as  birds 
commonly  do,*  yet  so  much  caution  is  used  by  the  Cuckow 
in  her  selection  that  the  act  of  inserting  tho  egg  has  been 
but  seldom  witnessed.  It  is  not  allowable  to  assume  that 
the  practice  is  always  followed,  bat  there  have  been  a  few 
fortunate  observers  that  have  actually  seen  tho  laying  of  her 
egg  on  the  ground  by  the  hen  Cuckow,  who  then  taking  it 
into  her  bill  has  introduced  it  into  the  nest — tboagh  whether 
she  bad  previously  found  and  sujweyed  the  neat,  or  not,  ia 
another  point  on  which  no  opinion  has  been  reached. 
Among  such  observers  of  one  part  of  the  operation,  so  far 
as  our  own  country  is  concerned,  the  earliest  seem  to  have 
been  two  sons  of  Mr.  Tripeny,  of  Coxmuir,  who  informed 
Weir,  as  recorded  by  Macgillivray  (Br.  B.  iii.  p.  130),  that 
as  they  were  tending  cattle  on  June  24tb,  1838,  they  saw  a, 
Cnckow  alight  on  a  hillock  near  them,  "  It  picked  up  an 
egg  with  its  bill,  and  after  having  looked  round  about  as  if 
to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  one  in  sight,  it  hopped 
down  with  it  amongst  the  heath.  The  lads  immediately  ran 
to  the  place  into  which  they  had  observed  it  descend,  and 
when  at  the  distance  of  about  six  feet,  they  saw  it  rise 
from  the  side  of  a  titlark's  nest  into  which  it  had  intro- 
duced its  head.  In  the  nest,  which  was  arched  over  with 
strong  heath,  and  had  a  narrow  entrance  from  the  side, 
there  was  a  newly  dropped  Cuckoo's  egg  along  with  one  of 
the  titlark's  own."  Bnt  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  on  the  point  is  that  of  Herr  Adolf  Miiller,  a 
forester  at  Gladenbach  in  Darmstadt,  who  says  (Zool.  Gar- 
ten, 18G6,  p.  374)  that  through  a  telescope  he  watched  a 
Cuckow  as  she  laid  her  egg  on  a  bank  and  then  saw  her 
slope  her  head  to  the  ground,  take  the  egg  in  ber  widely- 
opened  bill  and  carry  it  to  a  Wagtail's  nest  close  at  hand,  in 
which  ho  immediately  afterwards  found  it. 


'  ToQDg  Cnckoim  too  bate  more  than  oi 

lu  Xvtn  foand  in  >  n. 

p.t  when 
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Gnc&owB  indeed  have  been  not  anfroqnentlj  shot  as  they  i 
were  carrying  a  Ciickow'a  egg,   preBumably  their  own,   . 
their  hill" — a.  fact  which  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  belirf  I 
that  they  suck  the  eggs  of  other  birds.     The  testimony  in  T 
favour  of  this  belief  proves  on  examination  to  ho  very  weak,^  I 
but  it  has  doubtlesa  been  fostered  by  imperfect  observation  1 
of  circumstances  the  true  explanation   of  which  seems  to 
have   been    first   supplied   by  the  late  Mr.  Rowley.     Thia 
gentleman,  who  for  a  while  made  the  Cuckow  his  particular 
study  and  had  much  experience  of  its  habita,  declared  (Ibis, 
1865,  p.  186}  as  one  of  the  results  of  his  investigations  that 
the  hen  Cuckow   seldom   succeeds  in  introducing  her  egg 
into  another  bird's  neat  without  the  act  being  reaentedj  and 
conseqaently  without  using  more  or  leas  violence  and  engag- 
ing in  a   scuffle,  of  which  traces  often   remain.     It  would 
therefore  appear  that  we  may  justifiably  suppose  that  the 
Cuckow  ordinarily,  when  inserting  her  egg,  excites  the  fary 
(already  stimulated  by  her  Hawk-like  aspect)  of  the  owners 
of  the  nest  by  breaking,  turniug  out  of  it,  or  even  carrying 
off  from  it  one  or  some  of  the  eggs  that  may  have  been 
already  laid  therein,  and  this  induces  the  dupe  to  brood  aU 
the  more  eagerly  what  is   left  to  her.     As  to  the  assertion 
that  the  Cuckow  herself  takes  auy  further  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  egg  she  has  foisted  upon  her  dupe,  or  in  the 
future   welfare  of  its   product,  there   is  really  no  evidence 

*  The  eailieit  inetance  of  tbis  in  Britain  Bcems  to  b«  that  observed  bj  Einkhmii 
»nd  PrdC.  Haughlon  bi  reported  b;  Thompson  (D.  IreL  iii.  p.  4J2).  Another 
was  soon  after  recorded  by  Mr.  Harper  (Zool.  p.  31  id)  who  saw  a  Coekow  flying 
with  KDiething  between  its  maddibleE.  He  followed  and  reoohnl  within  twen^ 
jardi  of  it  as  it  crawled  liko  a  Parrot  by  the  tdde  of  a  drain  in  a  ineaJow.  Then 
it  atoijpeil  and  be  ehot  it,  when  he  found  the  gabstance  be  bad  noticed  in  its  bill 
to  be  ita  egg.  Le  YaillBnt,  howerer,  neems  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  thia 
int«rei[tiDg  fact,  not  indeed  ia  our  own  spedea,  bnt  in  the  South-African  "Concon 
Didrie  " — the  Lnjiijaroeocryx  CHprem  or  Chaleilu  aurent  of  uathora — a  InrJ  of 
like  paraaitie  habits,  two  fetnalei  of  vhich  be  aaya  (Ota  d'Afriqoe,  T.  pp.  47,  48)  I 
were  shot  liy  himself  and  his  Hottentot  Klaas,  as  they  were  carrying  one  of  that  ' 
eggB  in  their  bill. 

t  Hoy,  it  is  troe,  Eays  <Mag.  N.  H.  v.  p.  278)  that  lie  delcclfd  a  Caekow 
laying  away  frcm  a  Wagtail's  nest  with  oao  of  that  bird's  eggs  in  its  bill,  after 
having  left  an  egg  of  ita  iivn  in  exchange  for  the  one  taken.  Other  omilholo- 
gista  base  given  rimilar  ovidsnce,  but  there  is  nothing  lo  prote  tbat  the  Cuckow 
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worth  attention,  though  some  men  of  high  scientific  rank 
have  asserted  that  auch  ia  the  case.  It  is  enough  to  remark 
that  none  of  them  have  been  sufficiently  accastomed  to  ont- 
door  observatioD  to  inspire  confidence  in  their  own  experience, 
or  to  be  competent  judges  of  that  of  others.  Most  of  them 
relied  on  statements,  made  no  doubt  in  good  faith,  but  made 
without  the  accurate  practice  so  necessary  for  a  field-natural- 
ist,* An  old  Cackow  may  very  likoly  in  the  pursuit  of  her 
business  be  now  and  then  seen  near  a  nest  containing  a 
young  Cuckow  ;  but  that  the  latter  was  her  own  ofiTspring,  or 
that  she  was  intentionally  visiting  it,  are  assumptions  which 
cannot  be  allowed  without  stronger  eridence  thon  has  been 
in  most  cases  adduced. 

The  egg  of  the  Cuckow — of  which  more  must  be  said 
presently — having  been  successfully  placed  in  the  nest  of 
her  dupe,f  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the  subsequent 
*  Storiea  ol  this  kind  seem  tohftre  b«n  first  put  forth  in  England  in  177!  b; 
Barrington  (Pbil.  TrsiK.  Iiii.  p.  299,  note)  wbow  eiamplii  wu  utifortamtelf 
foJtaweil  b;  Brauniu  Darwin   (Zoooomu,   e'l.   17^4,    L   pp.  172,  173,    and  od. 

1790,  i.  pp.  175-177)  ADd  FletniDg  (Brit.  Abitn.  pp.  BO,  91).  Id  1823,  ud 
ngain  aboat  fire  jeui  later,  Mr.  Blackwall  (Mem.  Lit.  Ffaiiot.  8oc.  Hancbeater, 
ser.  2,  W.  pp.  464,  46S,  and  Zoal.  Joutd.  ir.  pp.  297-300),  nvsraiog  the 
experience  of  Wliite  (in  hii  HTentb  letter  to  Barringtoo),  gave  what,  ii  nu 
daalit  tba  correct  expUnatioa  of  the  more  prominent  cttes  reported  bj  tboM 
aathon,  namel;  that  the  birdi  seen  were  Nigbtjan.  But  notwithilinding 
thii,  John  Edward  Qnj  inbMqDCDtlj  reiiTod  the  belief  bj  relitiog,  it  ia  uitl 
(Pioe.  ZooL  9oe.  1SS6,  p.  104),  "a  aeriei  of  facta,"  to  the  effect  that  the  hen 
Cnokow  BOmetimet  takes  core  of  ber  foung,  feeda  it  after  tearing  the  neit  in 
which  it  waa  hatched,  and  teaehea  it  to  6j.  The  details  of  this  natnralut'i 
obaermtions,  which  were  "made  h;  himBGlT,"  as  stated  b;  Mr.  Oould,  in 
183fl  or  lt)37,  (B.  Kur.  pt.  lix. ),  seem  never  to  hate  Iwen  pnbliahod,  and 
the  onl;  other  inrorniation  about  them  is  that  giren  b;  Biyth  who  nid 
[Analxsl,  ii.  pp.  07,  U8)  that  Gr>;  "affirma  that  he  has  himself  seen  ft 
Cnckoo,  daj  after  daj,  riiit  the  spot  where  one  of  iW  oSipring  wu  being  reared, 
and  which  it  Snally  enticed  a*a;  from  its  foaler-pareata."  There  is  therefore  no 
tneana  of  accoonting  for  the  mitlake,  bat  that  &  mistake  wu  made  wurcelf  an; 
one  can  donbt.  In  18£9  eTCD,  a  Micbrateil  omitbologiat  tried  to  penaade  the 
Kdilor  and  some  ut  his  friends  that  the  naked  breast  and  bell;  of  a  Cuckow 
waa  foil  proof  of  the  bird  having  been  brooding.  The  nudity  uf  those  parta, 
flgimd  by  Prof.  Sehlegel,  in  1S31,  in  illnatratioa  of  bia  often-quoted  and  little- 
read  priie-oaay  {Natuuk.  Verhandel.  Haarlem,  <ii.  pp.  iS7  2flB,  fig.  I),  ia 
cbancteriitio  of  both  aeiei  of  the  Cuckow.  and  tbe  example  in  question  prored 
on  disaection  to  be  a  male  I 

t  Cf  the  birds  incladed  in   this  work  the  egg  of  the  Cuckow  in  reconleil  a* 
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events.  There  is  abtindaiit  proof  that  the  time  of  ita  inser-  ' 
UoD  IB  very  variable.  It  may  be  depoBited  before  the  owner 
of  the  ueat  has  laid  any  egg  of  her  own,  or  after  she  has 
completed  her  dutch.  Several  authorities  have  declared  that 
the  Cackow'g  egg  needs  not  so  long  a  period  of  incnbation 
as  the  eggs  of  most  of  the  birds  upon  which  ita  care  ia  I 
imposed ;  but  this  is  a  matter  that  must  at  present  ba 
deemed  undecided.*  In  due  time  it  is  lialcbed,  and  then 
takes  place  one  of  the  moat  wonderful  things  in  the  whole 
history  of  this  wonderful  bird  ;  for  the  discovery  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  accnrate  observations  of  the  celebrated 
Edwaivl  Jenner,  as  related  by  him  in  a  letter  to  .John  Hunter, 
by  whom  they  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
{Phil.  Trans.  1788,  pp.  219-237).  So  strange  a  chapter  of 
Natural  History  had  never  before  been  pubhshed,  and  it  ia 
by  no  means  surprising  that  some  of  the  contomporarieB  of 
those  great  men  hesitated  to  credit  what  they  thereio  read. 
Jenner's  account  of  what  he  saw  has,  however,  been  folly  j 
confirmed  by  later  experieuce,  and  exception  can  ouly  be 
taken  to  some  minor  details  of  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  assure  himself.f  It  had  of  course  been  commonly 
known  for  centuries  that  very  soon  after  the  Cuckow  nua 

hBTin;  been  found  in  the  dgbU  of  tbe  foUoiriDg  siwcies  thongh  not  neccmarily 
in  thsBrituh  Iel(ui<]a:— tklllhe  SUrikes;  the  Spotted  Fljeatcher ;  th«  Qolden 
Oriole  :  the  SoDg-Thrush,  Mifttetae-Thmah  (Zool.  Qnrtcn,  1S7S,  p.  IT7),  Bbuk- 
bird,  Ring'Ouiel  nod  Rock-Thraah  ;  the  Si/lmidie  eicegit  the  Kafona,  SaTi's  and 
the  Yellow -broHed  Wurbler  ;  the  Wren  ;  the  Treecreep«r ;  the  Qreat  Tit- 
mouse ;  all  the  Wagtails  uid  Pipita  ;  the  Larks  except  the  Shore-  and  the  White- 
winged  Lark ;  the  Reed-,  Qrekt,  Yellow  and  Cirl-Biuting  and  the  Ortolan ; 
the  ChaffiDeh  and  Bnmhiing,  the  Tree-  snd  HoUBe-Sparrow,  the  HawBDoh 
Utd  Greeofinch,  the  Serin,  the  Linnet  and  Mealy  Redpoll  and  the  BallGncb  ; 
the  Swallow  ;  the  Daw,  Pie  and  Jaj  ;  the  Ring-,  Slock-  and  Turtle-Dove  ;  «nd, 
most  etraaee  of  all,  the  LitOe  Qrebe  (Jonm.  fut  Ornith.  ISTS,  p.  ZH)  I  But 
of  these  birda,  seTenty-eigbt  in  nEmber,  four — the  Hisige-SparFow,  H«ed- 
Warbler,  fied  Wagtail  and  Meadow-Pipit,  desetvii  particnlar  notice  u  b^ng 
thoau  most  caniinonly  chogen  a*  foiter-parents. 

*  ThuB  Jsnner,  in  the  ooaree  of  his  ohaerrations  immedintcty  to  be  mentioned, 
thoDght  that  the  Cuckow'a  egg  ia  nanall;  hatched  first,  bat  he  knew  of  one 
instance  to  the  contrnry  (p.  233,  note). 

f  For  instance  where  he  states  (p,  221)  that  the  Coekow's  dope  "whilat  she  is 
ntling,  not  unfreqnentlj  tbrown  oot  some  of  her  own  eggs,  and  BomstimM 
ijarea  them  in  such  a  way  that  tbuy  become  addle," 
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Latched  the  egga  or  yonng,  if  such  thero  were,  of  its  foster- 
parent  disappeared  from  the  nest,  of  'whicli  the  interloper 
remained  the  aole  tenant,  hut  the  way  in  which  they  were 
got  rid  of  was  wholly  unuuBpected  until  ascertained  hy 
.Tenner.  Some  people  heheved  with  Lottinger  that  the 
parent  Cuckow  waa  the  author  of  their  destruction,*  others 
supposed  that  they  were  smothered  by  the  disproportionate 
size  of  their  fellow-nestling  and  their  corpses  cast  out  hy  their 
own  parents.  By  a  succession  of  experiments,  the  particulars 
of  which  it  is  here  impossible  to  give,  Jenuer  learnt  that  the 
young  Cuckow,  alone  and  unaided,  was  the  agent,  and  it  was 
in  June  1787  that  he  ascertained  this  fact.  On  the  I8th  of 
that  month  he  examined  a  Hedge- Sparrow's  nest,  which 
then  contained  a  Cuckow's  egg  and  three  eggs  of  its  owner. 
Inspecting  it  the  next  day  he  found  therein  a  young  Cuckow 
and  a  yonng  Hedge -Sparrow,  and  as  it  was  so  placed  that 
he  could  distinctly  observe  what  went  on  in  it,  ho,  to  his 
astonishment,  saw  the  former,  though  so  lately  hatched,  in 
the  act  of  turning  out  its  companion : — 

"  The  mode  of  accomplishing  this  was  very  curious.  The 
little  animal  with  the  assistance  of  its  rump  and  wings, 
contrived  to  get  the  bird  upon  its  back,  and  making  a  lodge- 
ment for  the  burden  by  elevating  its  elbows,  clambered  back- 
ward with  it  up  the  side  of  the  nest  till  it  reached  the  top, 
where  resting  for  a  moment,  it  threw  off  its  load  with  a  jerk, 
and  quite  disengaged  it  from  the  nest.  It  remained  in  this 
situation  a  short  time,  feeling  about  with  the  extremities  of 
its  wings,  as  if  to  be  convinced  whether  the  business  was 
properly  executed,  and  then  dropped  into  the  nest  again. 
With  these  {the  extremities  of  its  wings)  I  have  often  seen 
it  examine,  as  it  were,  an  egg  and  nestling  before  it  began 
its  operations ;  and  the  nice  senaibihty  which  these  parts 
appeared  to  possess  seemed  sufBciently  to  compensate  the 
want  of  sight,  which  as  yet  it  was  destitute  of.  I  afterwards 
put  in  an  egg,  and  this,  by  a  similar  process,  was  conveyed 
to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  thrown  out.    These  experiments 

*  Vet  ID  \7X2  haUlagei  himacU  had  ponoiul  proof  ol  thi  eipnlBion  of  ku 
egg  fium  iko  noit  b;  n  youDg  Corkuw  (Hist.  Ja  Coocou  J'Buropc,  |>-  1 S). 
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I  have  BiDce  repeated  several  times  in  different  iiestB,  and 
have  always  found  the  young  Cuckoo  disposed  to  act  in  the 
same  manner.  In  climbing  up  the  nest,  it  sometimes  drops- 
its  burden,  and  thus  is  foUed  in  its  endeavours;  but,  after  a 
little  respite,  the  work  is  resumed,  and  goes  on  almost 
incessantly  till  it  is  effeoted.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the 
extraordinary  exertions  of  the  young  Cuckoo,  when  it  is 
two  or  three  days  old,  if  a  bird  be  put  into  the  nest  with  it 
that  is  too  weighty  for  it  to  lift  out.  In  this  state  it  seems 
ever  restless  and  uneasy.  But  this  disposition  for  turning 
ont  its  companions  begins  to  decline  from  the  time  it  is  two 
or  three  till  it  is  about  twelve  days  old,  when,  as  far  as  I 
have  hitherto  seen,  it  ceases.  Indeed,  the  disposition  for 
throwing  out  the  eggs  appears  to  cease  a  few  days  sooner ;  for 
I  have  frequently  seen  the  young  Cuckoo,  after  it  bad  been 
hatched  nine  or  ten  days,  remove  a  nestling  that  bad  been 
placed  in  the  nest  with  it,  when  it  suffered  an  egg,  pnt  there 
at  the  same  time,  to  remain  unmolested.  The  singularity 
of  its  shape  is  well  adapted  to  these  purposes  ;  for,  different 
from  other  newly-hatched  birds,  its  back  from  the  scapula 
downwards  is  very  broad,  with  a  considerable  depression  in 
the  middle.  This  depression  seems  formed  by  nature  for 
the  design  of  giving  a  more  secure  lodgement  to  the  egg  of 
the  Hedge-sparrow,  or  its  young  one,  when  the  young 
Cuckoo  is  employed  in  removing  either  of  them  from  the 
nest,  "When  it  is  about  twelve  days  old,  this  cavity  is  quite 
filled  up,  and  then  the  back  assumes  the  shape  of  nestling 
birds  in  general," 

This  remarkable  habit  of  the  young  Cuckow  has  been  bo 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  unimpeachable 
eye-witnesses  in  many  countries,  and  in  England  among 
others  by  Montagu  and  Mr.  Blackwall,  whose  names  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  their  observations, 
that  the  unbelief  in  Jeuner's  statements,  hinted  or  openly 
expressed  by  some  zoologists  is  hardly  to  be  justified  by  the 
most  ardent  supporter  of  absolute  proof,*     In  1872  a  lady 
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*  IC  in  pninful  to  find  Waterton  one  of  the  Btrongvst  impngoerg  o[  Jetiner' 
rJ,  unil,   wilhout  any  warrawt,    declnring   dogtnaticallj  in   a  letter 
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pnblished*  an  artistic  sketch,  taken  from  life,  of  the  callow, 
blind,  but  far  from  helpless  yonng  Cuckow  in  the  act  of 
heaving  one  of  its  foster -brethren — a  Titlark  some  days  older 
than  itself — over  the  side  of  the  nest.f 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  two  Cuckows"  eggs  {  are 
deposited  (presumably  by  different  birds)  in  the  same  nest. 
Of  one  such  instance  that  came  nnder  Jenner'a  obeerva- 
tion  he  writes: — "Juno  27,  1787.  Two  Cuckoos  and  a 
Hedge-sparrow  were  hatched  in  the  same  nest  this  morning; 
one  Hedge-sparrow's  egg  remained  unhatcbed.  In  a  few 
hours  after,  a  contest  began  between  the  Cuckoos  for  the 
possession  of  the  neat,  which  continued  undetermined  till 
the  next  afternoon  ;  when  one  of  them,  which  was  somewhat 
snporior  in  size,  turned  ont  the  other,  together  with  the 
young  Hedge-sparrow  and  the  unhatched  egg.  This  con- 
test was  very  remarkable.  The  combatants  alternately 
appeared  to  have  the  advantage,  as  each  earned  the  other 
several  times  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  nest,  and  then  sunk 
down  again,  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  its  burthen  ;  till  at 
length,  after  varioas  efforts,  the  strongest  prevailed,  and  was 
afterwards  brought  up  by  the  Hedge-sparrows."  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  he  mentioned  that  in  a  case  recorded  by 

"  He  nsTer  saw  what  Le  «Ute«."  Mr.  GonlJ,  though  onw  (B.  Bur.  pL  jii.) 
kdrnitliog  the  pasaihilitj  of  the  joang  Cuckoir'n  ahaaldering  out  it«  oamianuuii, 
in  U«i  (B.  Qt.  Bnt.  pt.  t.)  beld  the  olil  belief  tliit  thef  nere  ejected  bj 
tlwir  own  parenbi ;  bat  the  evidenoe  of  Mts.  Blackhum,  being  aaitabl;  Ironebt 
to  hi*  notice,  ioJaced  him  to  aoalntii  {op.  cil.  IntrDi).)  that  hi*  former  0[iiDiDn 


•  'The  FipiU,  illnstnted  by  J.  H.  B.'  [Mn.  Black  bum]  |>l.  II  (Glugow :  1872). 
The  sketch  wu  tdapted  to  form  one  of  Mr.  Gonld'a  platce  (B.  Gr.  Brit.  pt.  iir. ), 
bat  not,  it  would  iieem  (NatDro,  it.  p.  123),  loo  aaeuntclj,  and  was  reprodnoid 
I.J  him  (op.  dt.  Inlrod.)  u  well  «  bj  Mr.  Ourting  (Summer  Migrants,  p.  23»). 

t  The  panion  lor  eiicting  tlie  teaanU  of  a  ne«t  i*  aliewn  bj  an  obMrratian  of 
Herr  Braektacber  (Zool.  Uarten,  18&3,  p.  154),  who,  baring  Ml  at  oppoaite  rndi 
of  a  ■indow-iill  a  joang  Cnckow  and  a  neat  full  of  ;anng  BDllGnchea,  law  the 
former  after  eome  time  crawl  almight  acroea  to  the  Utter,  climb  up  the  oeit, 
and  poMen  biniHlf  of  it,  though  the  reaieiance  of  ita  oecupanta  made  him  Uke 
a  couple  of  hoqra  U>  perfonn  Che  Teat. 

t  Ur.  B.  C  Moor  reoonla  (Zoot.  a.a.  p.  '.f314)  the  auooeuiTe  liking  of  three 
CaeliDw'a  cgga  from  the  lame  Wagtail'a  neat,  aati  three  timea  in  the  mme 
eeuoo.  ThoK  he  tiii[>pDKB  lo  hara  horn  bud  bj  the  Hune  Cookow,  but  it  doei 
not  euem  tbiil  two  egg*  were  ever  in  the  neat  BimaJlaaeonalj. 
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Herr  Adolf  MUlIer  (Zool.  Garten,  1868,  pp.  S45  349)  the 
larger  of  two  Cackowa  in  the  same  ceet  perislied,  and  Mr. 
H.  Tamer  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  viii.  pp.  287,  288)  knew  of  twd 
that  throve  in  company  for  the  ten  days  he  waa  able  to 
observe  them, 

-  The  young  mnrderor  having  thus  becomo  the  only  objeet 
of  the  solicitous  cares  of  his  foster-parents,  thrives  and  grows 
very  quickly,  leaving  the  nest  in  about  a  fortnight  or  leas,* 
being  by  that  time  completely  fledged,  thongb  hia  wings  and 
tail  have  not  reached  their  full  dimensions.  Yet  nearly  aa 
long  as  he  remains  in  the  land  of  his  birth  his  wants  ar6 
anxiously  supplied  by  the  victims  of  his  mother's  dupery. 
Their  actions  when  he  attains  his  full  stature  become  almost 
ridiculous,  for  they  have  often  to  perch  between  liia  shoulders 
to  place  in  hia  gaping,  up-turned  mouth  the  delicate  moraela 
he  is  too  lazy  or  too  stupid  to  take  from  their  bill.  The 
time  during  which  he  is  thus  supported  by  his  foster-parents 
has  not  been  determined,  but  it  seems  to  last  for  somo 
weeks.  At  length  however  he  begins  to  shift  for  himself, 
and  then  follows  the  elders  of  his  kin  to  more  southern 
climes,  though  it  appears  certain  that  he  does  not  accompany 
them  on  their  migration,  for  nearly  all  the  old  Cockowa, 
as  has  been  said,  leave  this  country  by  the  middle  of  Jtily, 
and  aro'hardly  ever  seen  in  August,  while  the  young  have 
been  observed  at  the  end  of  that  month  or  even  at  the 
beginning  of  September.  Indeed  Mr.  Rodd  sent  word  that 
he  had  known  them  remain  in  Cornwall  till  October; 
Thompaoo  was  informed  of  two  ahot  near  Tralee  on  the 
5th,  and  Mr.  Curtler  (Zool.  p,  2455)  recorda  one  ahot  near 
Worcester  on  the  14th  of  that  month. 

*  If  taken  when  ahiiiit  Ibat  agi  tbe  Cut'kow  fa  not  hard  to  mr  in  captivitj'f 
rapeeiiJI;  if  i(a  kieper  dalegiteR  tbe  dutj  of  taliafylng  ita  mordinite  Appetite  Ut 
a  uge-eomp&nioD,  for  Bometliing  of  what  idb;  !«  cnlJeci  "rniicinatioo"  U  exer- 
tind  hj  llie  joung  monster,  whicli  no  liin!  that  is  vont  to  ffi^J  its  own  belplesa 
oSqiriDg  eeems  able  to  reuat.  Indeed  cases  are  known  of  the  foBte^pll^eDti 
being  TolauUrilf  aisisteil  in  their  tusk  bjr  other  birds  when  ail  are  at  liberty. 
Id  conGnement  the  Cuckow  is  ont  amiable,  and  tbongh  it  baa  been  kept  not 
infrequently  Ibrongh  the  winter,  baa  muulleil  iU  nestling  s  featben,  and,  occord- 
0  some,  has  been  heonl  t/>  utter  ita  well-known  cr?,  it  seems  Derer  to  hara 
known  to  pick  np  its  own  food. 
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To  what  causo  we  may  attribute  tho  parasitiem  of  the 
Cncliow  is  at  jireacut  beyoDtl  our  knowledge ;  and,  when  ho 
many  other  cases  of  the  same  habit  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  Natural  History  are  reniombered — cases  in  comparison 
with  which  that  of  this  bird,  though  presenting  some  peculiar 
characters,  is  by  no  means  remarkable — it  would  be  vain,  as 
premised,  to  indulge  in  conjocitures  ou  tho  subject.  Yet  a 
few  of  the  explanations  which  have  been  proposed  require 
notice  here,  if  only  to  shew  their  futility.  First  is  that  of 
Heriasant  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  R.  des  Sci.  1752,  pp.  417-4-23, 
pis.  15-17)  who  supposed  that  Cuckuws  do  not  hatch  their 
own  eggs  because  tlieir  stomach  lies  behind  the  sternum  and 
beneath  the  bowels,  forming  a  protuberance  which  would 
make  incubation  inconvenient.  This  auggestion,  which 
fonnd  favour  with  Br.  Opel  (Joum.  fiir  Orn.  1858,  pp.  205. 
285)  was,  however,  long  ago  shewn  by  White,  in  his 
thirtieth  letter  to  Barrington,  to  he  insufficient,  since  a 
Nightjar,  which  unquestionably  broods  its  eggs,  has  a 
similar  arrangement  of  the  viscera — a  fact  that  has  since 
been  observed  in  many  other  birds  Ihat  incubate.  Prof. 
Scblegel,  in  1831,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  peculiar 
nature  and  effect  of  the  Cuckow's  food  produces  an  en- 
largement of  the  stomach,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  but 
little  nutriment,  whence  follows  a  constant  hunger,  which, 
he  thought,  influences  the  development  of  the  eggs  in  the 
ovary;  while  the  bird,  incessantly  occupied  in  search  of  sus* 
tenance,  has  no  time  for  iueubution,  and  would  have  still 
less  the  means  of  provisioning  its  young  if  it  had  to  feed 
them.  Moreover  the  eggs  being  produced  but  slowly,  and  at 
comparatively  long  intervals,  the  earliest  of  them  would  bo 
spoilt  before  the  last  was  laid,  and  finally  the  young  would 
not  be  in  a  sufRoiently  advanced  condition  to  perform  their 
migration."  These  allegations  have  been  disposed  of  by 
Macgillivray  (Brit.  B,  iii.  pp.  123,  124),  who  found  that  the 
stomach  of  the  two  common  North- American  Cuckowa  was 

*  FroF.  Scblegal'ii  viivs  b*TB  Wo  »dop(«il  hj  imae  ol  the  Ut<«t  liiognpbcri 
of  thn  ttoar\  Dr.  Altnm  (Jburn.  I.  Orn.  ISliO,  jip.  \U  171)  knd  M.  0.  dca 
Hun  in  bi*  work  '  U  V*riW  .ur  re  CoDCoa'  (r«riii;  1*1791, 
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**  precisely  similar  *'  in  Btmctore  i^nd  position  to  that  of  oar 
own  bird,  and  yet  those  species  perform  maternal  duties. 
The  Author  of  the  present  work  seems  to  have  thrown  oat 
a  more  valid  hint  when  he  suggested  first  in  1828,  in  a  note 
in  Jennings's  'Omithologia'  (p.  138),  and  more  fully  in  a 
communication  to  Blyth,  printed  in  his  edition  of  White's 
*  Natural  History  of  Selbome'  (Introd.  p.  iii.)>  that  the 
small  size  of  the  sexual  organs  in  this  bird,  and  particularly 
of  the  blood-vessels  which  supply  them,  with  the  probably 
low  state  of  excitement  consequent  thereupon,  may  diminish 
the  interest  attached  to  the  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
young.  Bat  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  cases 
we  really  know  not  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect,  so 
that  there  is  always  a  risk  of  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other, 
and  in  the  present  instance  it  may  be  quite  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  small  size  of  the  organs  in  question  may  be 
the  result  of  diminished  parental  affection,  as  the  converse. 

To  return  to  the  egg  of  this  bird.  It  has  long  been  known 
to  be  variable  in  colour.  This  was  Jenner*s  opinion  (Phil. 
Trans.  1788,  p.  227),  though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  amoant 
of  variability  attributed  to  it  by  former  writers,  and  in  recent 
times  the  subject  has  given  rise  to  a  long  controversy.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  in  this  country  Cuckows'  eggs 
have  scarcely  ever  been  observed  to  differ  to  the  extent 
asserted  by  some  foreign  oologists.  With  the  exception  of 
two,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cordeaux  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Smith  (ZooL 
s.s.  pp.  1285,  8516),  which  were  blue,  British  specimens  are 
ordinarily  of  a  pale  greyish-green  or  reddish-grey,  more  or  less 
closely  mottled  with  darker  markings,  spots  or  specks  of  dif-^ 
ferent  sizes,  and  also  suffused  with  patches  of  a  lighter  shade* 
They  measure  from  '95  to  '78  by  from  78  to  61  in.  -Elian, 
who  flourished  in  the  second  century,  declared  that  the 
Cuckow  did  not  lay  her  eggs  indiscriminately  in  the  nests  of 
all  birds,  but  only  of  those  that  she  knew  to  produce  eggs 
like  her  own,  which  from  their  similarity  would  thus  not  be 
recognized  or  suspected.*    In  1767,  Salerne,  evidently  not 

*  This  stfttement  has  noi  been  accnntely  represented  by  some  authors  who 
have  referred  to  it,  as  for  example  De  Montbeillard  (Hist  Nat.  Ois.  ri.  p.  309), 
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knowing  what  ^lian  had  said,  reported  with  donht  (L'Hiet. 
Xat.  &c,  p.  42)  the  aBsei'tion  of  an  inhabitant  of  Sologne 
to  the  effect  that  the  hen  Cackow  lays  her  egge  precisely  of 
the  same  colour  as  those  in  the  neat  of  which  she  makes  use.* 
The  statements  of  these  authors  were  commonly  rejected 
as  absurd  by  those  who  referred  to  them;  but  in  1853  a 
similar  belief  was  independently  and  prominently  professed 
by  Dr.  Baldamus  CNanmaunia,  185S,  pp.  807-325),  and 
after  some  time  became  known  in  this  country.f  Most 
English  ornithologists,  like  the  majority  of  their  continental 
brethren,  were  sceptical  of  its  truth,  as  the  former  might 
well  be,  since  no  hkeness  whatever  in  ordinarily  apparent  in 
the  familiar  case  of  the  blue-green  eggs  of  the  Hedge-Sparrow 
and  that  of  the  Cuckow  which  is  so  often  found  beside  it. 
Dr.  Baldamus  based  his  belief  on  a  series  of  eggs  in  his 
cabinet,!  whence  he  subsequently  figured  (Naumannia,  1854, 
pi.  5,  p.  415}  a  selection  of  sixteen  specimens  to  illustrate 
his  observation s.g  However  the  matter  is  to  bo  explained, 
it  seems  impossible,  save  on  one  supposition,  to  resist  the 
testimony  these  specimens,  and  others  of  a  like  kind, 
afford.  This  one  Bupposition  is  that  the  eggs  in  question 
have  been  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  Cuckow,  and  that  the; 
are  only  exceptionally  large  examples  of  the  eggs  of  the 
birds  in  whose  nests  they  were  found ;  for  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said that  some  such  monstrous  examples  are  occasionally  to 
be  met  with.     In  opposition  to  that  view  is  to  bo  urged  the 

and  from  him  H.  dee  Mumtuj'.  eil.  p.  69).  The  piuBge</'c  S'al.  Animal. 
IIJ.  »i. )  ii  too  long  to  eitnct ;  but  ill  real  meuiing  u  aa  above.  Sotoa  ot  tlie 
eiunple*  JEUut  cttei  are  terf  inappnipriale,  «o  tbat  bit  statfimcnt  ia  of  lillle 
talne  except  m  ahewiag  tbe  antiqaitf  of  a  bcliei  ohich  moat  penooi  luppoiiG  Ui 
be  of  Terr  necnl  oripD. 

*  "Ponr  oe  qui  mt  de  I'aaKrtian  rrnn  autre  Solognot,  qui  dit  qae  1a  leiuclla 
da  CoDcon  pond  md  a:af  priaiaiment  d«  U  mime  couleoi'  que  wax  da  nid  qu'oJIi 
odopte,  c'ett  ana  chow  ioeoiypnibeiiubli!." 

t  Cbumben'ii  Joanu  Fop.  Lit.  Science  and  Art,  Kn.  208,  26  Dab  18S7,  riiL 
pp.  410,  411  ;  Ibu,  IS6S,  pp.  17g-lSS  ;  WilU.  Ha«.  i.  pp.  IlS-130 ;  Zool. 
■.a  pp.  1116-llUa. 

I  In  isei  be  IciDdlf  Bbewcd  this  uriea  to  the  Bailor. 

I  Aouthfr  moit  iulcreatint;  eeriee  of  iiat«n  egga  baa  been  beaBtifnllj  llgared 
hy  the  ovner,  U.  Nicond,  in  illaitralian  of  n  fnpet  bj  M.  de  BoaijeuiDnl  (Bull. 
Soc.  Be.  Knt.  dc  NencbaUJ.  xi  pp.  .WU-filT.  pi.). 
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well-known    fact    that   abnormaUy-large    eggs    are   mostly  , 
deficient   in   depth   of   colour   and   Id    stoutness   of  sheU, 
neither  of  which  characters  is  observable  in  Dr.  Baldamas's 
specimens ;  and,  that,  though   no  doubt  more  precise  and 
delicate  examination  than  any  to  which  the;  seem  to  have  ! 
been  subjected  were  desirable,  some  other  evidence  in  favonr  I 
of  his  having  rightly  assigned  them  is  to  be  considered.   < 
Thus  Herr  Brauue  at  Oreitz  shot  a  hen  Cuckow  as  she  wbb 
leaving  the  neat  of  an  Icterine  Warbler,  and  found  (Naa- 
mannia,  1853,  pp.  807,  818)  in  the  oviduct  of  the  former 
an  egg  coloured  very  like  that  of  the  latter,  while  on  looking 
into  the  nest  be  saw  there  an  exactly  similar  egg,  which 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  had  just  been  placed  there 
by  that  very  Cuckow.*     Again,  Herr  Oranack  (Joum.  fiir 
Om.  1873,  p.  454)  has  since  found  one  of  the  most  abnormally- 
coloured  specimens — a  Hue  one — to  contain  an  embryo  bo 
fully  formed  as  to  shew  the  characteristic  zygodactyl  feet  of  . 
the  bird,  thus  proving  incontestibly  its  parentage.t    Now  { 
both  of  theao  being  extreme  cases,  the  question  is  worthy  of  I 
serious  attention,  hut  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  far  mora  ( 
numei-ous  instances  in  which  not  tbe  least  similarity  can  be  I 
traced,  as  in  the  very  common  case  of  the  Hedge-Sparrow 
already   mentioned,    and    if   we    attempt    any   explanatory 
hypothesis  it  must  be  one  to  fit  all  round.     But  any  Buch 
hypothesis  must  needs  be  based  mainly  on  speculation,  and 

•  Herr  Ton  Homejer  (Ornitb.  Ccntralblstt,  iii.  p.  7B)  h&s  olijecW  to  thl*  ] 
itatement  IS  relating  nn  tinpasKibilit;,  argaing  tbat  in  no  bird  do  tbe  follf-  | 
colaaied  cgga  follow  eaxih  otbcr  so  qaickl;  tbat  two  such  trefiimultaneonsl;  ready, 
and  leut  of  ill  in  tbo  Cuckoir,  wbere  tbe  intervslB  of  IsytnfE  are  preBumabty 
long  ;  bnt  Herr  Branne's  Btalemsnt  ia  aupported  hj  the  OTidence  of  Saibj  (Zool. 
pp.  8165'816S},  Kbo  shot  a  Cackow  oariying  no  egg  vbieb  the  nnat  fa&ve  laid 
wme  time  prcionalf,  and  afteiitardB  diueorered  a  second  and  perfect  egg  in 
her  orary.  A  <iaM  almost  eiactly  pauiUel  ib  cil«i  bj  Tbompaon  (B.  IreL  iii. 
pp.  442,  443)  un  the  antboril;  of  Kinaban,  coirobomlfd  ia  certain  porticuUn 
bj  Mr.  J.  Haughton,  tb«  late  Hr.  R.  Bail  and  ProF.  Allman.  Here  an  egg  which 
the  binl  was  carrying  in  ber  maatb,  me  Been  by  the  firit  two  of  these  geutla- 


> 

I 
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me  nira  was  carrying  in  ner  maaiD,  wan  avea  oj  uid  oret  iwn  oi  tDCMj  ^^enuB-  ^^^ 

men  to  fall  from  it,  while  two  full-grown  eggs,  one  of  them  read;  to  pasa  into  ^^M 

the  oridnet,  were  found  on  dissectian  bj  the  tuat  witness.     The  of(cn-repeat«d  ^^H 

K'-wrtion  that  Cnokows'  eggs  are  onl;  laid  at  auveral  dnye'  interval  eanoot  lh«i».  ^^M 

e  bo  acwpted  DncnnditioQall}.  ^^M 

t  The  tike  Fact  ia  recorded  bj  Mr.  Socbohm  {Zaoi.  tSSO,  p.  iHl).  ^^M 
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that,  as  before  stated,  would  be  here  out  of  place."  It  ia 
however  eapeoially  necessary  to  guard  against  the  error,  into 
which  some  writers  have  fallen,  of  anppoaing  that  the  Cuckow 
has  the  power  of  diversifying  the  colour  of  ber  egga  at  will ; 
that,  having  laid  it,  she  should  look  at  it,  and  then  decide 
into  what  bird's  nest  she  should  put  it ;  or  further  that  its 
colour  can,  in  any  mysterious  way,  be  affected  by  the  action 
of  external  objects  on  her  perceptive  faculties.  Such  suppo- 
sitions are  wholly  unreasonable.  The  assimilationf,  if  such 
there  be,  must  be  involuntary  on  her  pai-t,  and  its  only  object 
be  to  render  it  less  easily  recognized  by  the  foster-parents 
as  supposititious.  This  and  nothing  more  is  the  "  theory  " 
of  Dr.  Baldamus.  It  remains  to  say  that,  in  depositing  her 
eggs,  the  Cuckow  (vagrant  though  she  he)  will,  season  after 
season,  resort  to  the  same  spot,  or  as  near  thereto  as  maybe. 
Among  many  instances  of  this  fact  which  might  bo  cited,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Mr.  Gurney's  stittemout,  on 
Mr.  E.  Fountaine'a  authority  (Zool.  s.s.  p.'3648),  that  a, 
pair  of  Pied  Wagtails  nested  twice  every  season  with  a  single 
exception  for  eight  or  nine  years,  ending  in  1871,  in  the  ivy 

*  Yiit  an  hTyKitheais  bu  been  proposeJ  (BncTcl.  Brit.  ed.  6,  n.  pp.  6SS,  6S7), 
ohich  in  oatlins  ia  thii:^Soiiie  birds  reaant  interferance  with  tliL-ir  nest*  mitok 
les  tbna  othon:  among  ths  former  is  the  H«dge-3[HHTair,  and  in  hnr  aiae  DO 
sniaiilntion  in  needed,  in  otbsis  it  maj  be  vantcd.  Tbe  tendency  of  bibila  to 
become  hereditary  i>  sdmitted,  and  linoe  it  ii  probable  that  a  Cuckow  commonly 
pnta  her  eggi  into  (be  neat  of  tho  uune  epeeieB,  it  ii  no  tiolcot  mppodtiDii  tbnt 
her  poilority  ihould  hate  the  lame  babit.  Af^'"!  the  familj  likcni:**  between 
the  eggs  hid  by  the  wrae  indiTidoal  ii  anqutstionable,  and  thereforo  the  hnbit  of 
laying  ■  pBrtienliU'  style  of  egg  is  probable  to  be  berediturj  atao.  Conibiaiug 
this  inppoeition  with  the  lait,  it  will  be  tuen  tbat  on  the  principle  of  "  Natural 
Selectiou"  the  aaMTled  facta  would  follow.  Thia  principle  vonld  operate  meat 
■trungly  in  epeciei  whicb  ate  not  eaaily  doped,  that  is  in  the  caaes  which  occur 
ttosl  frequently.  Here  it  is  we  find  it,  for  Cuckowi'  efgi  deposited  in  neata  ol 
the  Ked-backed  Shrike,  the  Bedatart,  the  Icterine  Warbler,  and  the  Oreat  Bunting 
approiimate  moat  nearly  to  the  egga  of  thme  ipedes-  ipcciea  in  *hcM  neela  the 
Cuckow  rarely  fin  comparison  with  athen)  depoeita  eggs.  The  assimilatlan  of 
the  cggtof  the  OrealSpottrd  Cuekow  (the  species  next  to  be  described)  to  thote  of 
the  birde  in  whose  nesta  they  are  toand,  i«  in  same  cases  Ttry  remarkable,  uul 
will  in  iloe  time  bo  mentioncl. 

t  This  word,  like  "  mimicry  ",  as  implying  the  idat  of  conaoianineas,  is  open 
to  DbJMtian  on  the  port  of  those  who  do  not  know  it*  technical  meaning. 
That  idea  ninst  be  eiolnded  from  both  words.  wheDcveT  either  is  employed 
by  •  naturalist. 
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on  a  particular  garden-wall,  aud  that  in  each  of  thoBC  years  a'  ' 
Cnckow  invariably  laid  her  egg  in  Iheir  second  nest.    In  1872 
the  Wagtails  changed  their  site,  and  thongh  the  Cuckow  was 
Beveral  times  seen  in  the  garden,  it  seems  she  did  not  dis- 
cover their  nest.     In  1878  they  returned  to  the  ivy,  bat  no  J 
Cuckow'a  egg  was  laid. 

The   food   of  this  species  on  its  arrival  here  eeema 
consist  of  insects  generally,  and  then  the  inner  surface  of  | 
its  gizzard  is  smooth,   but  it   soon  begins  to  live  almost  J 
wholly  on  hairy  caterpillars,  such  as  appear  to  be  eat«n  by  J 
scarcely  any  other  bird,  and  the  hairs  with  which  they   ar«  I 
clothed  accumnlate  in  its  stomach,  either  aggregated  Into  at  I 
globular  mass,  or  insinuated,  thi-ongb  muecular  action,  into  I 
its  epithelium,  and  arranged  in  a  regular  spiral  direction^  J 
so  as  to  coat  it   completely,  whence  hasty  observers  have  I 
tboQght  that  this  organ  naturally  has  a  hairy  lining.     Tho  I 
microscope,  however,  has  shewn  this  to  -be  a  mistake,  and  i 
revealed  its  tnie  origin.     In  the  stomach  of  the  young  also  | 
is  often  found  a  ball  of  hairs,  which  Jenner  thought  mast 
bavc  been  obtained  from,  and  swallowed  while  the  bird  was 
in,  the  nest ;   but  the  ordinary  food  of  the   nestling  is  of 
conrse  such  as  its  foster-parents  would  supply  to  their  own 
offspring,  and  accordingly  varies  somewhat  with  the  speciea 
to  which  they  belong.     This  includes  not   only  insects  of 
almost  every  kind,  and  in  every  stage,  which  form  the  chief 
part,  as  well  as  small  snails,  but  also  soft  com,  vetches,  the 
tender  shoots  of  grasses,  and  a  few  seeds — generally  those 
of  a  Galium.     Masses  of  dry  grass  have  also  been  found  in 
the  stomach  of  the  young,  sometimes  so  large  as  apparently 
to  cause  its  death  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  3314). 

Little  need  be  added  as  to  the  well-known  song  of  ths.l 
Cnckow.*  The  curious  change  which  takes  place  in  its  note  1 
has  already  been  mentioned,  aud  is  the  theme  of  a  quaint  | 
epigram  by  one  of  our  minor  poets  t.     The  chirp  of  the  J 


*  Pot  the  manMl  eipreniiin  of  its  notes  reference  msj  be  miule  b 
Oppel'i  p»per  (Zool.  Garten,  1871,  pp.  33-41). 

1  John  Uejwood  (orm   1587-1.'<1I8)— '  The  sixth  bundreii  of  Epignmam.*  ' 
No.  B5  •'!.<!  vae."     Here  it  may  bi!  said  ItM  want  of  ar.iioe  furbiJa  Iho  E  " 
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young  is  plaiutivo,  and  hae  been  likened  to  that  of  both  tlio 
Hedge-Sparrow  and  tho  Titlark,  but  the  bird  has  also  a 
strange,  lood,  rattling  note,  which  it  will  at  times  utter  (at 
least  in  confinement)  witbont  any  apparent  cause. 

Tho  Cuckow  is  commonly  distributed  every  eommer  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  its  islands,  including  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  tho  Hebrides  and  Orkney.  Shetland  it 
visits  not  infrequently,  and  breeds  there  ;  but  in  the  FoeroeB 
it  is  only  recorded  to  have  appeared  thrice,  and  it  ia  not 
known  to  have  reached  Iceland.  It  occurs  also  in  tho  wooded 
parts  of  Norway  as  high  as  lat.  70"  20'  N.,  as  well  as  on  the 
Varanger  Fjord,  but  not  every  year,  Alwut  .■Archangel  it  is 
common,  and  thence  it  is  found  across  Northern  Asia,  regard 
being  had  to  the  growth  of  vegetation  which  accommodates 
the  insects  that  form  its  food,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
while  examples  from  Japan  seem  to  be  specifically  identical. 
It  is  common  throughout  China  according  to  the  season,  and 
in  winter  extends  very  far  to  the  southward,  having  been 
obtained  in  Celebes  by  Mr.  Wallace  (Ibis,  1866,  p.  859),  in 

fmm  dwelliog  on  the  (aot  that  far  aii  banilred  jenra  Eaxligh  Teisifieis,  gnod,  had 
anil  iailifferent,  ham  mode  this  bird  a  favourite  Iheue.  Mr.  Cbappdl  (Elallad 
Lileratarfl  kc  i.  pi.  i.  pp.  !1 -24)  lins  giren  from  the  HtrleUn  Manii«mp(8 
(No.  fTB)  %  fiic-iimilt  of  a  aoDg  of  the  IhirteeDlh  L-entarj— "  tho  earliest  Mculnr 
compoation  in  parts,  kaowD  to  exiit  in  mj  conntiy  " — which  baiU  the  coming 
in  o(  laoiiDer  and  has  for  iu  burden  "Sing  coccn."  P»»ing  over  the  manj 
pawagea  in  which  Shnktipear,  Ulltoa  and  othpr  great  poete  have  bappilj  oele- 
bnit«d  thia  bird,  there  belongs  to  the  laat  eenturj  an  "  Ode  to  the  Caekoo",  of 
diapnled  anUionbip  (</.  BriL  Quart.  Rev.  Ixi.  pp.  SOO-SIH).  one  of  tlie  moat 
beaDtifnl  iiiecca  in  oar  luguage.  The  same  roiuon  here  oxclndci  quotatioa  ot 
the  nnmcroui  popular  rimee  relating  to  thia  bird,  bnl  as  one  Mt  (whi<ji  hai  man; 
variation!)  of  theie  hu  been  printed  in  former  editions  ol  thia  work  the  Fulleil 
lenion  of  the  doggrel  majr  be  hers  inacrted  : — 

In  Jatj  he'i  readj  to  flj, 
Coroe  August  go  he  mutt. 


For  old  lupcrstilioni  and  lojcnda  relaling  to  the  Cuckow  rerciencc  inaj  be 
na>Ie  tuQrinim'a  '  DeuUche  Hjtholagie '  (ed.  2.  1844,  pp.  S10-fl4S— abatiact 
Ann.  N.  H.  liii.  pp.  403- 405);  llmderip'a  -Zoological  Reereationa '  (pp.  6S-81)i 
'  Nutaa  and  Qaeriea'  lalmott  evorj  TnhinB) ;  Piof.  Subernetis'g  'Zoologieal 
Mf  thuliigj  '  (il.  lip.  223-  23fi| :  and  H.  Rulland'a  '  Paunc  Popalain  de  la  Fianoe ' 
(ii.  pp.  82-8l>). 
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Eastern  Timor,  in  the  AndamanB,  and  in  Ceylon — ^thon^ 
twice  only  according  to  Capt.  Legge,*  In  South  Afriea  it 
has  been  found  wintering  in  Natal  on  the  East  ooast^f  and 
in  Damara-land  on  the  West,  besides  several  other  localities 
nearer  the  equator,  until  to  the  northward  it  becomes  as 
common  a  bird  as  it  is  in  Europe — its  season  of  abundance, 
however,  always  alternating  with  our  own.  It  has  been 
observed  in  the  Canaries  and  in  Madeira,  but  is  probably  not 
a  regular  visitant  to  either.  Within  the  limits  thus  indicated 
it  seems  to  occur  more  or  less  plentifully  in  all  suitable 
districts,  but  everywhere  it  appears  to  be  of  migratory  habits, 
while  many  of  the  more  southern,  allied  forms  are,  in  com- 
parison if  not  wholly,  stationary. 

The  adult  Cuckow  has  the  bill  bluish-black,  passing  into 
yellow  at  the  base  and  edges :  gape,  orbits  and  irides  deep 
yellow  :  upper  parts  generally  bluish-grey ;  wing-quills  rather 
darker,  and  baiTed  with  white  on  the  broad  inner  web  for 
about  three- fourths  of  their  length ;  tail-quills  greyish-black, 
tipped  with  white,  and  sparsely  spotted  along  the  shaft  and 
near  the  inside,  forming  a  series  of  incomplete  white  bars. 
A  slight  green  gloss  is  often  perceptible  in  the  feathers  of 
the  upper  surface.  Chin  and  neck  ash-grey ;  breast,  belly, 
and  inner  wing-coverts,  white,  barred  with  black ;  vent  and 
lower  tail-coverts,  white,  often  tinged  with  buflf,  and  barred, 
but  less  thickly,  with  black  :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  gamboge- 
yellow. 

The  whole  length  is  about  fourteen  inches ;  the  wing, 
from  the  carpal   joint  to  the  tip,  eight  inches  and  three- 

*  It  mast  be  obserred  that  in  Asia  and  its  islands  there  are  seven  1  allied 
species,  some  of  them  inhabiting  India,  which,  on  a  cureory  examination,  may 
be  readily  mistaken  for  Cxiculut  canorus, 

f  The  C,  canorut  recorded  by  Desjardins  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1832,  p.  Ill)  from 
Madagascar  and  Maaritios  is  no  doubt  the  nearly-allied  C.  rocki  {op.  cit.  1862, 
p.  224),  which,  though  greatly  resembling  the  former,  has  a  very  different  song 
(Ibis,  1863,  p.  453).  Mr.  Dresser  regards  this  as  specifically  the  same  as 
C.  canoruSf  which  seems  to  be  an  erroneoos  view,  and  MM.  A.  Milne-Bdwards 
and  Grandidier  (Ois.  de  Madagascar,  i.  p.  176,  pi.  66)  tnat  it  as  a  variety  of 
the  Indian  C.  poliocephalus ;  bat  that  has  dark  irides,  while  those  of  the  Mada- 
gascar bird  are  said  on  g<'od  authority  to  be  orange,  though  M.  Grai  didier  asserts 
the  contrary.     Other  allied  species  are  also  found  in  Africa. 


quarters ;  the  first  primary  nearly  three  iocbes  ehorler  than 
the  second,  which  varies  in  its  proportion  to  the  fourth. 

The  female  is  commonly  a  little  smaller  than  the  male, 
but  there  ie  no  other  outward  distinction  of  sex. 

Young  birds  in  their  first  plumage  have  the  iriiles  brown : 
the  upper  parts  generally,  except  a  white  spot  on  the  nape, 
clove-brown,  barred  with  brownish-red,  wing-  and  tail-quills 
clove-browu,  the  former  barred  on  the  outer  web  with  brownish- 
red,  and  on  the  inner  with  white,  the  latter  barred  irregularly 
with  brownish-red  and  interruptedly  with  white ;  neck, 
breast,  and  lower  parts,  dull  white,  often  tinged  with  buff, 
and  more  or  less  closely  barred  with  blackish -brown.  In 
this  stage  they  form  the  CtwiUiu  kepaticiu  of  some  authors. 

Certain  examples,  presumably  young,  put  on  a  plumage 
very  different  from  that  generally  assumed,  and  snch  indi- 
viduals have  been  described  as  forming  a  distinct  species 
under  the  name  of  C  riifus.  One  of  them  shot  at  Dod- 
dington  in  Kent,  about  1850,  and  now  in  the  Cambridge 
Museum,  is  of  a  dull,  light  red  or  pale  cinnamon -colour, 
rather  closely  barred,  except  on  the  upper  tail-coverts,  with 
doll  blackish -brown :  the  tail  has  the  tip  white,  but  perhaps 
a  little  less  clear  than  usual,  while  the  chin,  throat,  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast  are  much  as  the  upper  parts,  but 
paler  and  with  a  finer  barring,  and  the  breast  and  belly  are 
dnll  white  with  fewer  and  thinner  bars  ;  the  lower  tail-coverts 
are  pale  buff. 

The  vignette  represents  the  sternum  of  this  species. 


COCCYBTES    OLAMDARtOS    (LinnSBUS*), 

THE   GREAT    SPOTTED    CUCKOW.  J 

Cuculiis  filandarius. 

OocoTSTiH,  Ologtrf. — Bill  moderat;,  comprened  lowarda  the  t!p,  on! 
decnrTcil,  cutting  edge  amooth  ;  lover  mandible  eligbtlj  decaned  beneUh  ; 
moderate.  Noalrila  bat^l,  oval,  the  upper  pirt  closed  bjr  a.  membrane.  Heed 
crested.  Wing*  moderate,  with  ten  primarieB,  tbe  first  short,  the  third  longest, 
but  the  foartb  oeurlj  ita  equal,  the  ninth  u  long  ua,  and  the  tenlb  shorter  than, 
the  first.  Tat)  long,  o!  ten  feitbera,  the  outer  three  pairs  gndnated,  the  middle 
twn  nearlr  equal.  Tarsi  EtroDg  nnd  long,  bnre  behind,  aligbtl;  feathered  Id  rront 
ubore  ;  toes  two  before,  two  behind, 

The  late  Mr.  R.  Ball  in  1843  briefly  noticed  (Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  xii.  p.  149)  the  occurrence  in  tialway  of  aa  example 
of  this  species,  which  he  had  seen,  then  the  property  of 

*   Ciiadai  glandarim,   Linnoras,  Syst.  Nat.  Bd.  12,  i.  p.  IGQ  (1766). 
t  Vollst.  Qitudb.  der  Kalurgcach.  .ler  Yog.  Knr.  |i.  Uli  (1834). 
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Mr.  Crsigbton,  of  Clifden,  and  aiibsequeutly  sent  the  Author 
farther  particnlars,  to  the  effect  that  the  bird  was  caught  alivo 
by  two  persons  on  the  island  of  Omagh,  where,  pursued  by 
Hawks,  it  flew  for  refuge  into  a  hole  in  a  stone  fence.'  It 
appeared  fatigued,  weak,  and  emaciated,  as  if  after  a  long 
flight ;  but  lived  for  four  days,  attempts  being  made  to  feed 
it  on  potatoes.  The  specimen,  wUich  Thompson  thought  to 
be  an  adult,  was  afterwards  obtained  for  the  Museum  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  has  since  perished.  Another 
specimen,  the  first  known  in  Great  Britain,  naa  recorded 
(Zool.  B.s.  p.  2344)  as  having  been  shot  iu  Northumberland 
in  1870,  and  Mr.  Hancock  states  (B.  Northumb.  &c.  p.  27) 
that  it  was  killed  near  Bellingham  on  the  North  Tyne, 
August  5th  of  that  year,  and  ailerwai-ds  presented  to  the 
Newcastle  Museum.t 

This  species  was  first  described  and  figured  in  1743  by 
Edwards  (Nat.  Hist.  Uncomm.  Birds,  ii.  pi.  57)  from  an 
example  shot  at  Gibraltar  by  Catesby's  brother,  and  is  a 
regular  summer-visitant  to  the  Iberian  peninsula,  in  some 
parts  of  which  it  is  common,  while  it  appears  accidentally, 
almost  always  in  spring,  iu  the  south  of  France,  I  though 
unknown  in  the  rest  of  that  country.  It  is  said,  however, 
to  have  occurred  on  two  occasions  in  Germany.     The  first  of 

*  Tbero  is  much  liisf rejanoj  an  to  the  date  of  Iho  occnrrenco.  Ball  wriliDg  <»( 
tapri)  Jnlj  IS,  1813,  girea  "la«t  spring."  In  tlie  Scooud  Edition  of  Ihia  work 
(iLp.  201)  the  Author,  from  BairiiubwqueiitiD[onDalJon.>tel«d  "about  Chriit- 
mu,  18<3"— an  obrioaa  irror  aa  to  tb«  ;ear,  and  corrected  in  the  Third  BdltioD 
(ii.  p.  SOS)  to  "1842."  Tfaompun,  ho-ercr,  anerled  (B.  Ird.  i.  p.  3414)  that 
"The  month  of  March,  1342.  ia  said  to  have  teen  the  time  of  ita  capture." 

1-  Id  the  last  Edition  of  thii  vork  anotber  initance  ma  mooUDned  ;  but, 
looking  to  the  aDthoritjr  cited  (Zool.  p.  3046),  it  rill  be  seen  that  the  atatement 
relen  to  the  Oreat  Spotted  Woodpicker. 

t  The  detail!  of  ita  appearance  are  not  Ter;  pneiae.  Vieillot  (Faune  Fianq. 
p.  60}  ufi  tbat  aeTenl  eiamplea  hafe  teen  round  in  Langnedoc  in  different 
jean,  and  Eooi  that  othen  bare  been  found  in  Proteoce.  Oreepon,  in  1840, 
mentioned  (Orn.  Ganl,  pp.  36S,  369)  haring  killed  a  fine  nialo  Dent  tbe  Bhone  in 
Uaj,  1837.  and  that  the  neit  da}  t«o  were  eeen  not  far  (rem  the  lame  plao« 
b;  a  farmer,  who  ibot  one  of  thtm  and  Hot  it  to  him,  «bile  anotber  had 
ba«D  latelf  killed  near  Hootpetlier.  One  netted  in  that  neighbonrbood  ii  alao 
rveorded  bj  UM.  Jantert  and  Barth^lemr-Lapomraeraje  (Riob.  Orn.  p.  338). 
[acroia  wjt  (Oia.  PyriiD.  PrHn;,  p.  ST3)  it  is  a  Terj  ran  and  irregalar  Tiniloi  to 
tb«  Baaten  Pjreneei,  and  ho  paiticulaiizea  one  bo  leceiTeil  Majr  2nd,  1370. 
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these  was  recorded  is  1820,  hj  the  eldest  Brehm,  who  Btal 
(Beitn^^,  i.  p.  501)  that  one,  of  two  Been,  was  ehot  many 
years  before  near  Lubbeii  in  Lnsatia :  the  eecoud,  in  1837, 
by  Homschacli  and  SchUting  (Verz.  der  in  Pommem  vor- 
komm.  Ti^el,  p.  12)  and  by  Herr  E,  F.  Homeyor  (Syst. 
Uebers.  Vog.  Pommems,  pp.  9,  10)  as  baring  been  shot  in 
Aagast,  also  many  years  before,  near  Teterow  in  Pomeratda, 
and  taken  to  Heir  Paoly,  who  sent  it  to  the  Greifgwald 
Mnsenm,  where  it  still  is  (Jonrn.  fiir.  Om.  1876,  p.  117). 
Herr  Finger  included  the  species  in  his  '  Oruis  Austriaca  * 
(Terhandl,  z,-b.  Ver.  Wien,  1857,  p.  562)  from  an  example, 
prepared  by  him,  which  was  sent  in  the  flesh  from  Croatia 
to  Prince  Richard  Kfaevenhiiller  in  1856,  as  the  Editor  is 
kindly  informed  by  Herr  von  Pelzeln.  Von  Nordmatm  re- 
cords {Faune  Pont.  p.  209)  a  specimen  killed  in  Bessarabia, 
the  only  one  known  to  him  in  the  Russian  empire.  Several 
examples,  eay  Drs.  Hartlanb  and  Kriiper  (Griech,  Jahress.;, 
1875,  p.  184),  have  of  late  years  been  killed  in  Attica,  ant 
the  latter  adds  that  it  is  common  in  Asia  Minoi 
St,  John  found  it  breeding  near  Shiraz,  the  most 
locality  it  is  yet  known  to  reach.  It  is  by  no  means  rare 
parts  of  Palestine,  though  neTer  in  great  numbers,  and, 
in  all  coontries  not  lying  to  the  south  of  the  ?ilediterraneaii,1 
a  summer-Tisitant  only.  In  Egj-pt,  on  the  contrary,  it  ig,j 
according  to  Capt.  Shelley,  a  resident,  and  both  there  and' 
in  Nnbia  may  be  met  with  abundantly.  Indeed,  it  seema  to 
occnr  over  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  becoming  however  less 
plcntifal  towards  the  south,  and  being  very  rare  within  the 
Cape  Colony,  though  not  uncommon  in  Damara-land.  I(' 
has  also  been  obtained  at  varioiis  places  on  the  west  coastJI 
and,  according  to  Webb  and  Berthelot  (Oru,  Canar.  p.  25)^ 
it  occasionally  visits  the  Canaries.  In  Barbary  it  is  a  regu- 
lar sammer-^'isitant,  arriving  there,  as  it  does  in  its  other 
haunts  at  the  same  season,  earlier  than  its  better-known 
relative — Drake  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  425)  having  seen  it  at  Tangier] 
January  10th.  In  Savoy  and  Italy  it  is  of  very  rare  oc«ai 
rence,  but  it  bits  occurred  both  on  the  mainland  and  b 
Sicily,  ns  also  in  Malta. 
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"Until  1853,  no  certain  infonnation  as  to  tLo  most  im- 
portant pai-t  of  this  epGciee's  habits  had  been  pnbliahed.* 
But  in  tliat  year  Dr.  A,  E.  Brehm  made  known  (Journ.  fur 
Orn.  1853,  pp.  144, 145)  the  result  of  the  observations  mado 
in  1850  by  himself,  his  late  brother  Oscar,  and  Dr.  Vier- 
thaler,  to  the  effect  that  in  Egypt  it  was  parasitic  opon  the 
Grey  Crow  (Coitus  co)-nij;)t,  and  its  eggs  were  figured  by 
Badeker  (torn.  cit.  Extrah.  p.  117,  Taf.  v.  Fig.  4).  In  1857 
Canon  Tristram,  with  Messrs.  Hudlestoo  and  Salvin  bronght 
from  Algeria  (Ibis,  1859,  pp.  76-78.  316-318)  eeveral 
Bpecimens,  found  in  nests  of  the  Moorish  Pie  (Pica  mauri- 
tanica),  and  two  of  them  were  figured  by  Hewitson  [torn,  cit, 
pi.  ii.  figs.  1,  2) ;  but  the  first  of  these  gentlemen  was  some 
time  before  he  could  persuade  himself  that  the  bird  evaded 
oil  parental  duties-  His  subsequent  experience,  however,  of 
its  habits  in  Palestine  following  upon  that  gathered  mean- 
while in  E^t  by  Alien  {op.  cit.  1862,  p.  357 ;  1868,  p.  863) 
and  Mr.  Cochrane  (lorn.  cit.  361),  and  in  Spain  by  Dr.  A.  E. 
Brehm  (Journ.  fur  Orn.  1861,  p.  898)  and  Lord  Lilford  (Ibis, 
1866,  pp.  177-179,  183,  184  and  381)  convinced  him  (torn, 
cit.  p.  281)  of  its  absolute  parasitism,  and  was  snbseqnently 
confirmed  by  Mr,  E.  C.  Taylor  (op.  cit.  1867,  p.  55)  in 
Egypt,  and  again  in  Spain  by  Mr.  Saunders  (np.  cit,  1869, 
p.  401)  and  Mr.  Dresser.  No  doubt  indeed  can  now  exist 
as  to  the  fact,  and  the  notes  of  these  obeen'ers  give  a  pretty 
full  account  of  its  way  of  breeding.  It  lays  its  eggs  very  early 
in  the  year,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  always  in  the  nest  of  one 

"  la  1717  appeared  Oerini'*  poithumotu  "Slorin  Nil.  degli  Cceelli",  wherein 
are  figured  Loth  Ihe  odntt  aod  immatarg  of  thii  Irird,  a*  though  diidnct  BpedeH 
(pit-  70,  71),  and  tbs  Utter  ii  itKted  (i.  p.  )!M  to  hare  nidified  unong  biuhei  at 
Pin,  ia  1730,  lu  bar«  hiA  laai  joiing.  nnd  to  have  been  nerer  uen  since — a 
nianitet  error,  M  Dr.  Salradori  (U«»ni  d'lUlia,  p.  42)  reoarka  ;  but  OS  thi> 
authoritj  wii  bued  tbe  Piuui  Cuckov  at  Latlum  (Sjn.  i.  p.  £3(1),  ud  b 
Gmelin'a  Cacaliu  pi'iunuj.  Though  tbe  ipecim  ou)  found  to  In  afaandaut 
cDougb  in  Kgjpt  bj  the  Preach  oatnndiM,  it*  moile  of  propa^tioti  waa  ankDOwn 
tu  them  (AadouiD,  De«r.  ie  I'Bgjpte,  xilii.  p.  333).  Dn.  Kriiper  nnd  Hsrtlaab 
ucribe  Ihe  iliK-orer;  of  iti  breeding  to  Hen  UonuDbach,  without  bowrTcr 
■luting  the  ytat  in  vhich  be  made  it.  Prom  hi*  owp  obaerratlon*  (Journ.  (.  Om. 
mm,  pp.  2XS,  23U)  be  bikd  cerUiolf  not  ucertained  the  troth  in  1858. 

t  Thin  inUreiting  paper  wm  InuuUteJ  bj  Mi.  Sdator  (Zool,  p.  8B87). 
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of  the  Cori-ida* — in  Egypt  and  Barbary  the  species  already 
named  being  chosen  as  the  foster-parents  of  its  offspring, 
but  in  Spain  both  the  Pies  of  that  country  (Pica  niatica  and 
Cyatiopica  cooki).  It  seems  commonly  to  impose  two  of  its 
eggs  on  the  bird  whose  nest  it  iuvaiJes,  and,  though  there  ia 
evidence  that  it  will  on  occasion  destroy  some  of  those  of 
the  owners,  there  is  none  to  prove  that  its  progeny  evicta 
theirs — the  young  of  both  parents  having  been  several  times 
found  to  all  appearance  in  peaceful  occupation  of  the  same' 
cradle.  More  than  this,  perhaps,  cannot  be  safely  averred,, 
and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  contributions  to  the 
history  of  this  species  above  cited,  a  good  deal  evidently  yet 
remains  to  be  learnt.  The  eggs  are  of  a  pale  greenish-blae, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  light  brown  and  dull  lilac.  Their 
shell,  generally  thin,  is  not  unfrequently  beset  with  pimples 
and  rugosities,  such  as  are  often  seen  on  that  of  imperfectly 
developed  eggs.  They  measure  from  1'28  to  1'18  by  irou^ 
•99  to  -94  in.+ 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  almost  entirely  of  insects 
in  vm-ious  stages,  hut  Allen  found  a  bit  of  egg-shell  (pre- 
sumably that  of  a  Common  Fowl)  in  the  stomach  of  one. 
example,  and  there  is  other  evidence,  though  perhaps  not  of 
the  strongest,  as  to  its  occasional  oophagy.  It  is  said  to 
have  three  distinct  notes — one,  which  has  been  syllabled 
kee-oii,  kee-oti,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  common  Cnckow, 
and  possibly  peculiar  to  the  male,  a  short  grating  alarm-cry 
cark,  and  an  angry  wurrec,  wurree,  whence  is  doubtless 
derived  its  Arab  name  "Burroo-burroo." 

•  There  seems  to  be  »  possibility  (Ibii,  1859,  p.  78  ;  1806,  p.  282)  of  tb« 
Southern  Little  0*1  {Carine  gtaax)  being  alaa  atiliicd  fur  this  purpoie,  as  well 
as  tlie  Sjiian  Ja;  {Oamdiii  mflanoctphaita),  aceordiDg  to  Cniion  Tristrsm. 

t  The  Gret  eggs  ohtniDed  by  Canon  Tiistism'a  parlj ,  from  nests  of  the  Moomb 
Pie,  10  coriooBlj  resembled  those  of  the  latt*r,  that  Ihej  were  unsosjucioiKlj 
assigned  thereto,  and  their  real  nature  not  recogniied  liefore  the;  were  nnpncked 
in  Bng'and  some  months  afterwards.  Thnt  natoralist  and  bis  friends,  practised 
oologtiU  as  they  were,  vere  nnaware  of  the  treasnrfs  tbej  were  eolleeting  anti!, 
OD  emptjing  an  egg  supposed  to  be  tbnt  of  Pica  maarilanira,  the  tygodaetjl 
Etractore  of  tbe  eubrjo  extracted  revealed  the  tmtti  (Ibis,  ISEill,  pp.  7S,  318, 
317}.    The  important  bearing  of  tliis  fad  en  the  "assimilation"  queation  in 
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regard  to  eggn  of  the  common  Cnckow  thoold  not  be  oTerlooked,  ^^H 
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The  male  has  the  bill  purpliali -black  with  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible  yellow  beueatb  :  the  orhita  yellow  :  the  iridea 
brown :  the  head  and  cheeks  are  dark  ash-grey,  the  shaft  of 
the  crest -feathers  black ;  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  greyish- 
brown,  many  of  the  feathers  broadly  tipped  with  white; 
wing-quills  dull  hair-brown,  with  the  hidden  part  of  most  of 
the  primaries  rusty,  and  tipped  with  white  ;  tail-quills  darker 
greyish -brown,  tipped  with  white,  the  middle  pair  glossed 
with  green  ;  lower  parts  generally  white,  tinged  with  yellow, 
especially  on  the  throat  and  sides  of  the  neck:  legs,  toes 
and  claws,  bluish- black. 

The  whole  length  is  from  fifteen  and  a  half  to  sixteen 
inches,  of  which  the  tail  alone  measures  about  nine ;  the 
wing  from  the  caq)al  joint  eight  inches  and  a  quarter. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  having  the  primaries 
chestnut,  except  at  the  tip. 

Considerable  difference  is  shewn  by  the  young,  in  which 
the  head  is  blackish-brown  instead  of  grey,  and  the  whole 
of  the  upper  surface  is  much  darker,  while  the  chin  and 
throat  are  of  a  deeper  yellow,  verging  upon  orange. 

The  vignette  represents  the  yoang  of  the  common  Cuckow. 
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CocoYzua  AMEBicANus  (LinniEUS*). 
THE  AMERICAN  YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOW. 

Coccijzus  Americantie. 

OoooTics,  ViciOolf.— BUI  long,  mnoh  compreasei!  at  the  lidei  |  enlmeQ  bo 
■idetaiblj  ileanrred ;  cotUDg  edge  qnite  Bmootli ;  loner  manclible  deearTed  beneatb*  ■ 
Gh^ia  moderate.     Noatrils  haaal,  linoar-ovai,  hnlf-eloaed  bj  a.  membruie.     Wingt  I 
■hoit,  vith  ten  primwiM,  tbe  Grat  short,  the  third  longest.     Tail  rerf  long,  f 
of  ten  ^thon,  gndofttad.     Tani  strong,  short,  bore  behind,  fustbcred  ii 
uid  an  the  outalde  aboTe  ;  toes  Wo  before,  two  Ichind. 

The  firBt  notico  of  the  occaiTence  in  Britain  of  this 
American  bird  was  publiahed  in  January,  1833  {Field  Natu- 
ralist, i.  pp.  6,  7),  the  lato  Mr.  Ball  making  known,  under 
date  of  October  20th,  1832,  the  capture  of  two  specimens: — 
one  (which  was  there  figured)  shot  in  the  autnmn  of  1825 

I  near  Youghal,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  brought  to  him 

II  while  still  warm  and  bleeding;  the  other  but  recently  shot 
11  at  Old  Connaught,  near  Bray,  and  in  the  possession  of 
E  Glennon,  the  well-known  bird-stnfFer  at  Dublin.  What  be- 
I  came  of  the  latter  is  unknown,  hut  the  former,  after 

^^^^^  *  Ciicuhl  amejTCoHuJ,  LinniiiOa,  Sjat.  Nut.  ] 

^^^^  t  Anntped'unc  nniir.  Oru.  p.  2S  (1810). 


n.     What  be-  ^^m 
r,  after  having^^f 
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tieen  exhibited  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  by 
Thompson  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1S35,  pp.  83,  84),  was  placed 
in  the  Museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whence  it  has 
lately  disappeared.  Meanwhile  a  third  example  had  been 
procured  in  Britain,  having  been  shot  near  Stacltpole  Court, 
in  Pembrokeshire  (Zool.  p.  3046),  also  in  the  autumn  of 
1832.  This  was  submitted  to  the  same  Society  (Proc.  Zool. 
Soc.  1833,  p.  26)  by  Lord  Cawdor,  who  then  gave  it  to  the 
British  Museum,  where  it  now  is,  and  the  preceding  figure 
was  draivn  from  it.  The  occurrence  of  a  fourth  BritlBh- 
killed  specimen,  obtained  in  Cornwall,  was  announced  in 
1835,  by  Temminck  (Man.  d'Orn.  iii.  p.  279)  and  by 
Mr.  Jenjua  (Man.  Br.  Vert.  p.  155)  on  the  information  of 
the  Author,  but  further  particulars  respecting  it  are  want- 
ing.* Since  that  time  Mr.  Dresser  exhibited  to  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1871,  p.  299!)  a  young 
male,  found  dead  in  a  wood  by  the  sea,  at  Wallog,  near 
AberjBtwith,  October  26th,  1870,  and  sent  him  by  its  present 
posaessor,  Cupt.  CosenB  ;  while  Mr.  Murray  Mathew  informs 
the  Editor  that  he  believes  a  sixth  was  picked  np  dead 
beneath  the  liHht-house  on  Lnndy  Island,  in  October,  1874, 
and  taken  to  Mr,  H.  G.  Heaven  for  determination.! 

This  bird  was  originally  described  and  figured  by  Catesby 


*  Mr.  BftoD  teems  to  h«ie  heea  in  error,  whcQ,  miting  in  1331,  be  said 
(Barer  IJr.  B.  p.  2tJ  that  "Pi<cor  au  ipecimeiu  appeiu  to  have  occnrral  in  the 
UaiUd  Kingdom," 

f  The  note  contaiiu  wnne  nron,  here  corrected  Uirsufh  C&pL  Legge's  Had- 

iAnDtiiereuiiiple»u*iud<Zoot.  i.B.  p.  3943)  lo  bare  b«en  killed  in  IrcUnd  ; 
but  Lord  Clermont  aoon  after  {p.  3021}  raferred  tlia  specimeD  to  the  Americui 
Blaek-bitled  Coekow  {Coix^ui  ayAropkthalmui),  which  it  proTcd  to  tw  (Ptdc, 
Zoo].  Bdc.  1S72,  p.  SSI).  The  bird  wu  shot  at  the  end  of  ScpUmber,  1871, 
M  Eilbead  in  the  eonnt;  Antriui,  Oii])i  one  other  ioBtanoa  of  ila  eecDrrenca  in 
Ennipe  seems  Id  be  recordod,  oimelr,  b;  Dr.  BollB(JoDrn.  f.  Oni.  1S&8,  p.  457), 
the  Bpeeimen  having  been  obtAined  in  tbe  plains  near  Lnoca  In  ISDS,  and  being 
in  tho  HnHom  at  Piaa,  where  Boron  da  Selju-Lon^bampa  taw  it  (Ibts,  ISTO, 
p.  tR2],  U  teatify  al«)  Dr.  Sulva^ari  (Uce.  d'ltal.  p.  43)  and  8a>i  (Orn.  Ifi. 
p.  SDtl).  Its  admiasion  ne  »  "  Briliah  Bird  "  ia  net  to  be  coDntenaneed.  lint  it 
may  be  ukIdI  to  point  oat  that  while  geucrs'tj  reeetablisg  ita  eoDgenor,  C.  onn-i- 
tanut,  C.  rrj/timpiilkalmai  difTera  by  baring  tbe  bill  irbolly  blaek,  a  bare  ltd 
apace  round  the  eyea,  Ihu  back  browner  and  no  rufonton  ita  *inga. 
VO!,.   11.  3   B 
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(Nat.  Hist.  Carol,  i.  p.  9,  pi.  is.)  as  the  "  Cuckow  of  Caro^ 
Una",  and  hence  became  known  to  the  nntnralists  of  the 
last  century ;  but,  except  a  few  particulars  (which  prove  to 
be  in  the  main  correct  and  were  apparently  furnishecl  by 
Dr.  Garden)  piiblisheJ  by  Pennant  (Arct.  Zool.  ii.  p.  265)* 
little  was  known  of  its  habits  until  the  time  of  Wilson 
They  have  since  been  elucidated  by  a  succession  of  America 
ornithologista,  and  though  of  course  more  details  i 
be  determined,  the  chief  facts  of  its  history  are  now  as  wd 
established  as  those   relating  to  almost  any  bird,  for  1 
species  is  plentiful  in  some  places  throughout  most  of  tb 
eastern  States  of  the  Union,  and  is  in  them  scarcely  less  a 
object  of  interest  than  is  our  own  Cuckow  with  ns. 

Arriving  in  North  America  in  the  spring  its  lond  cry, 
cow,  coic,  cow,  many  times  repeated,  is  heard  from  the 
thickest  foliage  of  the  orchard,  and  as  the  bird  is  commonly 
Bupposed  to  be  most  clamorous  in  anticipation  of  wet  weather^ 
it  in  many  parts  of  the  country  obtains  the  name  i 
Crow."*  The  cocks,  as  usual,  arrive  first,  and  after  a  few" 
days  are  followed  by  the  hens.  They  soon  begin  their  ticBt, 
which  is  generally  built  in  a  low  tree,  and  consists  of  bat  a 
Bcanty  platform  of  dry  twigs,  artlessly  bestrewn  with  a  few 
grass  stalks.  On  this  the  hen  lays  her  egg  and,  in  most 
cases  it  would  appear,  broods  it  at  once,  though  laying  eight 
or  ten  more  eggs  subsequently,  the  young  being  hatched  in  sac- 
cession  (just  as  often  happens  with  some  Owls)  and  the  late 
fostered  by  the  warmth  of  their  earlier  brethren.  More  t' 
four  eggs  are  said  to  be  seldom  fonud  in  the  nest  at  once,  i 
these  will  be  in  different  stages  of  development,  as  is  als( 
the  case  with  the  young.  The  parents,  though  delegati 
part  of  their  duty  to  the  elder  members  of  their  family, 
surpassed  by  no  birds  in  solicitude  and  affection  for  thoi 
progeny.  While  the  hen  is  sitting,  Uie  cock  is  usually  i 
far  off  and  gives  the  alarm  on  the  approach  of  danger,  andj 
when  this  is  seriously  threatened,  one  or  both  will  try  to  witJ: 

'  In  Wilson's  lime  it  geenn  to  biiTe  been  also  known  tta  the  "Cow-bird,''  1 
tb&l  Dftme  ia  now  generally  applieil  to  MolitArui  preiyrii — the  eapeeUlly  pi 
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draw  attention  from  tlieir  offspring,  fluttering  and  tambling 
on  the  ground  as  though  wounded.  Conjagal  love  ia  also 
slieivn  in  like  manner,  for  Mr.  Edward  Newton  mentiona 
(Ibis,  1859,  p,  149)  that  having  ahot  a  male  which  fell 
shrieking,  the  female  instantly  flew  to  the  spot,  and  by  feign- 
iog  lameneas  endeavoured  to  lead  his  purauer  astray.  Yet 
tbia  BpecieB  seems  aometimeu  to  Intrnde  upon  the  economy 
of  others,  as  first  noticed  by  Nuttall,  who  says  he  had  found 
ita  egg  in  the  nest  of  a  Cat-bird  (Mtmiia  carolinenais)  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  American  Robin  {Turdus  migratoriu*), 
in  the  latter  case  together  with  two  of  the  owners'  eggs. 
On  each  occasion  he  believed  that  the  mere  appropriation  of 
the  nest  was  the  Invader's  intention.  Until  lately  no  other 
writer  had  mentioned  any  similar  instance,  but  in  1877 
Mr.  A.  M.  Frazar  informed  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  (Bull,  Nuttall 
Club,  it,  p.  110)  of  this  Cuckow  laying  in  a  Robin's  nest, 
and  also  in  that  of  a  Wood-Thrush  (T".  mmtdinug),  while 
Mr.RidgwayHtatos(');).  ci(.  iii.  p.  165)thateggBof  both  species 
of  North- American  Cuckow  were  found  in  Illinois  .in  the 
same  nest.*  The  eggs  of  this  present  bird  have  a  dull  and 
somewhat  soft  chalky  shell  of  a  uniform  pale  sea-green 
colour,  and  measure  from  1'25  to  1*18  by  '98  to  '91  in, 
Towards  the  end  of  summer  both  old  and  young  retire  south- 
wards from  their  brccdiug-haunts  in  North  America,  though 
some  are  said  to  winter  in  Florida. 

In  South  America  this  species  has  been  found  by  Mr,  Hud- 
son to  reach  BuenoB  Ayres  (Proc.  Zool,  Soc,  1872,  p.  496), 
and  cxamplea  have  been  obtained  by  different  collectors  at 
varioUH  places  in  the  more  northern  part  of  that  continent. 
Leotaud  says  it  Is  a  common  visitant  to  Trinidad  in  winter, 
and  at  the  same  season  it  appears  throughout  Central  America 
and  Mexico.  It  is  known  to  occnr  in  several  of  the  Antilles, 
as  Jamaicaf,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Crois — in  which  last 

*  It  is  to  be  reerotted  that  further  details  of  Iheau  oucii,  >o  eic«<linKlj  '"it- 
nsling  ia  their  twariDft  on  tb*  liuliits  of  onr  own  Cackow,  ««re  not  |iul>lubBd. 

t  The  Jioaioui  bird  h»a  beea  dcuKbtd  u  diitinct  under  the  name  of  C-  bairdi 
(F.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  12UK  wDd  Ibat  from  Bombrera  u  C.  julini  (Ann,  Ljo.  N.  H. 
N«ir  York,  isai,  p.  42),  but  neither  ie«mB  rctllj  to  differ  from  tlie  true  C. 
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it  was  foand  breeding  br  Mr.  Edward  Newton.  Its  appear- 
anee  to  the  west  of  the  Boeky  Moontains,  long  ago  asserted 
by  Nattall  and  Townsend,  was  subsequently  doubted,  but 
has  sinee  been  fully  established  by  Mr.  Cooper  (Omitlu  Calif, 
i.  p.  372)  and  others.  On  the  eastern  side  it  eonunonly 
ranges  from  the  Missouri  plains  to  the  AtkntiCy  and  north- 
ward to  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick ;  but,  though  Audubon 
says  he  obserred  it  in  Labrador,  it  does  not  seem  to  reach 
Newfoundland.  Mr.  Dresser  records  one,  on  Herr  Benson's 
authority,  as  haying  occurred  at  Julianehaab  in  Greenland, 
in  1874.  It  occasionally  visits  Bermuda,  and  Wedderbum 
and  Mr.  Hurdis  noticed  its  arrival  there,  October  9th, 
1849y  in  an  extraordinary  flight  of  thousands,  most  of 
which  disappeared  the  following  day.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  only  one  example  is  known,  which,  says  M. 
Alph.  Dubois  (Bull.  Ac.  B.  Belg.  ser.  2,  xxxix.  pp.  9-11), 
was  killed  at  Bois-de-Lessines  in  Hainault,  October  22nd, 
1874 — the  same  season,  be  it  remarked,  in  which  the  sup- 
posed specimen  was  obtained  on  Lundy  Island. 

The  bill  has  the  upper  mandible  brownish-black,  inclining 
to  yellow  at  the  base ;  the  lower  yellow  except  at  the  tip, 
which  is  dusky :  the  irides  are  brown  :  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  neck  and  body,  the  wing-coverts  and  the  two  middle  tail- 
feathers  are  mouse-colour,  the  last  being  tipped  with  dark- 
brown,  and  having  the  shaft  rufous;  the  wing-quills  are 
brown,  the  primaries  tinged  with  reddish,  and,  except  the 
exterior  pair,  have  the  hidden  part  chestnut ;  the  remaining 
tail-feathers  are  blackish-brown,  tipped  with  white,  increasing 
in  extent  on  each  pair  from  the  middle  outwardly,  and  on  the 
exterior  occupying  nearly  all  the  outer  web ;  the  chin,  throat 
and  lower  parts  are  white,  the  sides  of  the  neck  tinged  with 
ash-grey :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  lead-colour. 

The  whole  length  is  about  twelve  inches,  from  the  carpus 
to  the  tip  of  the  wing  five  inches  and  five-eighths ;  the  first 
primary  shorter  than  the  second. 

The  80X68  hardly  differ ;  but  the  young  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  having  the  tail-quills  dusky,  with  the  white  tip 
smaller  and  less  well  defined. 


ITptJM,  tiiniuevtf. — Bill  Imig,  Blemler,  sljghtlj  nrchcd,  sfaarp  and  mncb  i^om- 
prMMd.  Noatrils  bu&l,  oiral,  partly  conwiJed  by  fc»lLers.  Tongua  very  short, 
and  beart-Bluped.  Head  witb  on  srectile  otcat  of  dUdiib  featbers  set  regularly  in 
poira  for  tbe  whole  leng;tb.  Wioga  moderately  long,  very  brotcl,  with  ten  pHm- 
tiriea,  tbe  first  about  bilf  w  long  aa  tbe  lecand,  vbich  is  Dcirly  an  inob  Bbarter 
e  tbird,  tbe  foartb  or  fifth  longeat,  hot  tbe  siitb  nearly  eqakl  to  them. 
Tail  of  ten  feathen,  almost  (quare  at  the  end.  Vml  with  tbe  torai  acntellated 
lieliind  m  veil  aa  before  ;  toe*  three  before,  one  bvbiad,  tbe  onler  and  middle 
imiled  aa  kr  aa  tbe  Grat  joint ;  olawa  but  aligbtly  Darred. 

So  remarkable  is  tbe  appearance  of  the  Hoopoe,  that  on 
being  seen  in  thia  conntry  it  is  nearly  always  followed  to  the 
deulb,  aa  thongb  it  were  a  great  prize ;  yet  it  ia  by  no  means 
rare  with  us,  since  not  a  year  pasBeB  without  examples  being 
obtained ;  and  its  occnrrence  has  been  recorded  in  more  than 

S3  (iTefl). 
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three-fourths  of  the  English  comities,*  in  both  North  and 
South  WaleSy  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  while  in  all  the 
counties  on  our  southern  and  eastern  coasts  it  has  been 
many  times  killed.  Turner,  in  1544,  said  that,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  it  was  not  found  in  Britain;  but  in  1667  Merrett 
(Pinax,  p.  173)  announced  its  occurrence  in  the  New  Forest 
and  in  Essex,  and  the  next  year  Charleton  (Onomasticon, 
pp.  92,  93)  described  and  figured  one  killed  ten  miles  from 
London  in  the  winter  of  1666-7.  Sir  T.  Browne  soon  after, 
as  it  would  seem,  wrote  that  he  had  often  seen  this  '^  gallant 
marked  bird  "  (presumably  in  Norfolk),  adding,  '*  'tis  not 
hard  to  shoot  them."  Willughby  noticed  examples  pro- 
cured in  Northumberland  and  Surrey,  and  Plot  others 
obserred  in  Oxfordshire;  while,  in  1684,  Sibbald  (Hist. 
Anim.  Scotl.  p.  16)  recorded  it  from  the  Scottish  border  and 
Orkney.  In  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  Albin  and 
Edwards  recorded  more  specimens  obtained  in  England,  as 
did  Charles  Smith  (State  of  Waterford,  Ed.  2,  p.  237)  one 
shot  at  Stradbally  in  Ireland,  during  the  great  frost  of  1739. 
Being  a  regular  summer- visitant  to  Europe,  the  Hoopoe  is 
mostly  seen  in  spring  in  the  British  Islands,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  autumn,  and  is  occasionally  observed 
in  winter,  as  shewn  by  two  of  the  records  just  cited.  Hunt 
also  mentions  having  had  specimens  which  were  shot  in 
November  and  December ;  Graves  (Nat.  Joum.  i.  p.  22)  one 
killed  at  Musselburgh  in  February,  1832 ;  and  Blyth  (Mag. 
N.  H.  ser.  2,  ii.  p.  595)  one  that  occurred  in  Scilly  in 
January,  1837 ;  another  was  found  dead,  but  quite  fresh,  in 
Suflfolk  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1846  (Zool.  p.  1693) ; 
and  according  to  Jardine's  communication  to  Mr.  Harting 
two  were  shot  in  Dumfriesshire  in  the  winter  of  1870-1. 

That  this  species,  if  not  so  uselessly  molested,  would 
yearly  breed  in  this  country  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
White,  writing  in  1767,  said  that  a  pair  frequented  the 
ground  adjoining  his  garden  for  some  weeks  in  the  summer, 

*  Those  which  seem  not  to  be  yet  stained  with  its  blood  are  HantiDgdon, 
Batland,  Derby,  Monmooth,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Warwick,  Chester  and  West- 
moreland, but  their  innocence  is  doubtless  only  a  matter  of  time. 
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and  seemed  disposed  to  breed  in  hia  outlet,  but  were  frighted 
by  boys,  who  would  never  let  them  rest ;  and,  on  Tunstall's 
unthority,  Latham  (Gen.  Syn,  B.  Suppl.  pp.  122,  123)  men- 
tiona  a  pair  that  a  few  years  before  (1787)  had  begun  a  nest 
iu  Hampshire,  which  being  disturbed  they  forsook;  *  as  well 
as  a  fully-fledged  young  bird  killed  in  Kent  and  sent  him. 
May  10th,  1786.  BIyth  noticed  (Field  Nat.  ii.  p.  S3)  a  pair 
that  haunted  a  garden  at  Tooting  in  the  Bummer  of  1832, 
until  they  were  shot ;  and  Jesse  (Gleanings,  iii.  p.  148),  in 
1835,  said  that  some  years  before  a  pair  built  their  nest  and 
hatched  their  young  in  a  tree  at  Paikend,  near  Chichester. 
The  like  was  reported  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Smith  (Wilts.  Mag.  ix. 
p.  54)  as  having  happened  at  Kodburn- Cheney,  in  Wiltshire, 
and  the  following  year  the  birds  built  again,  but  the  egga 
were  destroyed.  Mr.  J.  P.  Bartlctt  recorded  (Zool.  p.  564) 
a  supposed  case  of  the  Hoopoe's  breeding  near  Dorking  in 
1841;  and  Mr.  Saunders  communicated  a  note  to  Mesara. 
Shai^ie  and  Dresser  to  the  effect  thut,  in  1847,  a  pair  nested 
in  the  hole  of  a  yew  at  Leatherhead,  where,  being  protected 
by  the  owner,  they  successfully  brought  up  their  young,  to  the 
number  (it  waa  believed)  of  five,  and  rewarded  him  by  dis- 
playing themselves  with  their  progeny  on  his  lawn.f  There 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  the  Hoopoe  being  otherwise  thou 
a  straggler  in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  occurs 
not  unfrequently  in  Scotland  from  West  Galloway  to  Suther- 
land— seven  or  eight  times  in  Aberdeenshire  alone,  according 
to  Mr.  Gray,  at  least  thrico  in  Shotlund  and  once  in  North 
Uist.i  It  appears  from  time  to  time  in  all  quarters  of  Ireland, 
Thompson,  in  1849,  having  given  a  list  of  more  than  two 
scores  of  instances,  and  there  is  hltle  doubt  that  it  baa  since 

*  Tliis  iafonnntioD,  given  in  TanaUU'i  o«ii  wonli  bj  Pax  (Sjn.  Newc  Has, 
p.  61).  ponib];  nten  to  the  Selbome  iacitlcDt  rcoordud  bj  Vhite. 

t  Rome  oihar  inaUiai^es  in  wbieb  thia  bird  ii  (appci«d  to  h>Te  bnd  in  Kng- 
Inod  &ra  recorded  bj  Mr.  Mora  (Ibie,  IBflS,  p.  137)  us  rapertcd  to  him.  Jn 
Johrm'i  "Birdm  at  Dutmoor,"  pnbliabcd  bj  Mn.  Bin;  (pHcH|itlon  of  tba  Part 
of  DeTonabira  l-ordlriDg  nn  the  TBDnir  uid  tbs  Tarj,  ed.  1.  L  p.  350  ;  *d.  2, 
1.  p.  305)  ■  onl  sith  four  jonng,  t*kea  muaj  jeui  sga  M  Msrvell,  boli  l^ii- 
ttoeV,  i«  ment!oo«<l. 

t  lleHiilB  tlie  A»tli<b  onntid  named  already,  it  aeema  to  bare  viailed  Ber- 
wick, Ayr,  BcnCrcv,  Fife.  Perth,  and  Banff, 
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continued  to  yisit  thitt,  kiDgdom,  though  details  of  its 
rencG  may  be  wanting.* 

Tlie  conepicaoas  plnmago  of  the  Hoopoe,  together  with 
familiarity  towards  man  in  countries  where  it  ia  anmolestedj^ 
render  it  an  attractive  object  to  traTellers.t    When  no  danger 
threatens    the  cock   sits  on  a  boDgh,    a    stump  or    a  wall, 
Tittering  bis  simple  love-song  hoo,  koo,  koQ,\  puffing  ont  his 
throat  and  striking  bis  bill  against  his  perch  at  each  note  ;  <flv 
he  parades  the  ground  with  a  stately  walk,  hia  head  bo' 
at  every  step,  and  his  crest  alternately  lifted  and  lowered, 
a  slow  and  graceful  manner.     Nor  does  the  bird  wholly  drop 
this  deportment  when  engaged  in  feeding,  though  that  occa- 
pation  quickens   its   pace   and  often  leads  it  to  the   most 
undignified  spots  in  search  of  the  worms  or  grubs  there  to 
be  found  abundantly,  cither  by  probing  the  soil  or  by  stamp- 
ing on  the  earth  and  so  making  them  come  to  the  surface. 
As  each  animal  appears  it  is  seized— if  it  be  small. 
jerked  into  the  air,  adroitly  caught  again  and  gulped  down 
if  it  bo  large,  it  is  beaten  against  the  ground,  and  then,  by 
sudden  throwing-back  of  the   head,  made  to  fall    into 
open  gape — but  the  bill  is  always  raised  aloft  in  the  act 
swallowing.     Though  the  bird  generally  seeks  its  living 
the  most  obscene  refuse,  there  are  places  in  which  it  fini 
food  of  a  less  impure  origin,  as  Mr.  Greenhow  (Mag.  Nal 

•  It  seems  to  hnTS  appeared  moet  freqnantlj  Id  Wexford,  Watertord,  aad  Cork, 
but  Mcaaianally  in  Kerry,  Limerick,  Clare,  Qalwny  t,ai\  ADtrim. 

t  When  the  former  etlitions  of  Ibis  voik  appiiared  the  habits  of  thii  bird,  u 
well  u  o[  the  two  whose  history  next  follow,  bad  been  studied  by  bat  few  of  onr 
muntrymen,  and  the  Aathnr  bad  to  write  from  very  insufficient  sources  at  intoi^ 
matioD.  A  BTeut  change  hB£  Btnce  taken  plaee  in  this  respect,  and  bo  far  u 
geaenil  bibiis  can  bo  obaerfed  theim  bave  been  by  many  excellent  field-vorken 
in  iDKDy  different  lunds.  The  weilth  of  materiaU  offered  to  a  compiler  is  now 
very  great,  Ba  regards  all  three  BpceteB,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubled  that  tho 
impolw  giren  bjr  then  earlier  had  mncb  bo  do  with  its  acquiailiou. 

X  Sometimes  syllabled  hoop,  hoop,  hoop  or  Aoo,  jwo,  poo.  The  eoond  aeema  to 
be  prodnced  by  expelling  the  air  fram  Ibe  dilatable  resopliagus.  From  this  07 
(Dmn  the  name  which  the  bird  bears  in  many  widulj-diSeriDg  languagSB.  Tha 
French  Hupe,  or  as  now  commonly  written  Buppt,  is  often  Uionght  t«  refer  l« 
the  tuft  of  feathers  which  is  10  characteristic  of  the  species  ;  bnl  according  lo 
M.  Littri  (Diet,  de  la  Languc  Pran?.  i.  p.  iWl)  ia  bat  a  si^condary  meaning  ^ 
tbcwnrd,  nnd  the  tutt  \r  named  from  the  bird,  nnt  the  bird  from  the  tuft. 


Hist.  vil.  p.  155)  obacrvod  it  examining  the  pollard  willows 
aud  poplars  near  Bordeaax  for  the  sake  of  the  iusectB  wliich 
infest  their  decaying  trunks.  Beetles  of  many  kinds  and  in 
every  stage,  as  well  as  caterpiUare  are  also  eaten,  and  Capt. 
Sperling  (Ibis,  1864,  p.  28'2)  saw  it  in  Rhodes  hawking  in  the 
air  for  flies.  The  Hoopoe  is  not  commonly  credited  with 
mnch  power  of  wing,  yet  this  fact  and  that  of  its  affording 
the  falconer  a  good  flight,'  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  dis- 
tances it  traverses  in  its  yearly  migrations,  and  of  its  generally 
wandering  hahits,f  prove  that  to  he  far  greater  than  has  been 
supposed.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  is  seen  to  fly  but  little, 
merely  flitting  in  an  nndulatory  course  from  one  feeding- 
ground  to  another  near  by,  or  mounting  to  some  place  where 
it  may  cleanse  its  bill  from  the  soil  that  has  accumulated 
thereon  while  digging.  It  is  seldom  found  far  front  the 
shelter  of  trees  or  buildings,  for  its  timidity  is  groat.  It 
flinches  from  the  swoop  of  a  passing  Swallow,  and  on  the 
appearance  of  a  Hawk,  or  even  a  Crow,  say  Becbstein  and 
NaumauD,  it  squats  on  the  earth,  spreading  its  tail  and 
wings,  BO  that  the  latter  almost  meet  in  front,  and  throws 
back  its  head,  pointing  the  bill  upwards,  in  which  strange 
posture  it  remains  till  the  danger  is  over.  Yet  as  regards  its 
own  kind  it  is  courageous  enough,  and  lu  spriug  the  cocks 
fight  violently,  leaving,  says  Necker,  the  ground  covered  with 
their  feathers. 

With  all  its  dignity  and  beauty,  the  Hoopoe  poBsesses,  as 
has  been  stated,  some  very  unpleasant  pecuharities,  and  these 
are  intensified  during  the  breed ing-Beason.  The  eggs  are 
usually  laid  in  a  hollow  tree,  wall  or  stone-heap,  |  sometimes, 

*  Tbe  late  Mr.  Neocome  told  tlie  Editor  of  n  flight  in  whidi  Iwtb  Hawk 
anJ  Uuopoa  miiunkd  out  ot  tight,  and  >D  qnickl;  that  hia  infonDant,  a  Dutch 
falconer,  aaid  it  wai  u  tliODgh  they  had  h«cn  "polled  u[i  to  Ihs  iky  bjr  ropes.'' 

t  Biabop  Stanley  aaja  (Pam.  Hint.  B.  li.  i>.  SJ)  that  "  one  appruacbed  a  veaiel 
in  tha  middle  of  the  AUaotii^  and  kept  compiuiy  with  it  for  a  good  vay,  but  did 
not  loltle  OB  board,  ahich  it  probablj  wonld  hafe  done  biul  it  been  tir«d." 

t  PaUai  (Zoogr.  Romo-At,  i.  p.  iH)  neDUani  tn  titnordinaiy  >ll«  (or  n 
Dcat : — "Zariiyni  in  donu)  utn  otbem  aila,  dia  aaa  b&bitata,  intra  i[waa 
'*'""-  pulloe  edueartnt  Dpapa,  et  lioet  tunc  bomiDum  frequeatia  luibato, 
IKMttro  anno  tuneo  ad  enndem  Diilum  rodiiL"  Do  adiU  tliat  be  fonud  anoUiet 
neat,  nitb  buido  yoDog,  "qui  looUdiaaiuio  ichuru  ei  auo  ujaculalu  bu  ilelcude* 
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it  would  seeiDi  without  any  bedding,  but  often  the  old  nest 
of  a  Starling  or  other  bird  is  used,  or  possibly  firesh  twigs, 
grass  and  the  like  are  added.     The  Hoopoe,  however,  is  not 
content  with  this :  the  furnishing  of  its  nursery  is  nearly 
always  completed  by  introducing  some  of  the  foulest  material 
that  can  be  conceived ;  and  the  hen,  it  would  appear,  scarcely 
ever  leaves  the  nest  for  the  sixteen  days  of  her  incubation, 
the  cock  assiduously  feeding  her  at  the  hole's  month.    Things 
become  worse  when  the  young  are  hatched,  for  their  fsBces 
are  discharged  all  around,  producing,  in  warm  climates  espe- 
cially, an  indescribable  stench.*     The  eggs,  from    four  to 
seven  in  number,  are  of  elongate  form,  with  a  dull  surface 
minutely  pitted,  the  sides  of  the  hollows  shewing  white,  but 
otherwise  uniform  in  colour.     When  first  laid,  says  Lord 
Lilford,  they  are  of  a  fine  pale  greenish-blue ;  but,  as  ordinarily 
seen,  some  are  of  a  lavender-grey,  others  pale  olive,  while 
again  others  have  a  distinctly  reddish  tinge.     They  measure 
from  1-08  to  -96  by  from  -74  to  -68  in. 

The  Hoopoe  soon  becomes  tame  in  captivity,  and  even,  it 
is  said,  strongly  attached  to  its  keeper,  while  its  lively  actions 
render  it  an  amusing  tenant  of  the  aviary.  But  without 
great  care  it  does  not  long  endure  prison-life,  and  one  of  its 
chief  requirements  seems  to  be  plenty  of  sand  in  which  it  can 
roll  itself.  Blyth  states  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  2,  ii.  p.  597) 
that  in  1838  a  pair  ''  built  and  incubated"  in  the  menagerie 
at  Knowsley.  Notwithstanding  its  nauseous  mode  of  feed- 
ing, this  bird,  which  towards  autumn  becomes  very  fat,  is 
deemed  a  delicacy  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
especially  by  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople.     To  Jews  and 

bant/'  in  the  chest  of  a  rotting  corpse  that  had  been  loosely  covered  with  stones. 
In  Chipa,  says  Swinhoe  (Ibis,  1860,  p.  49),  Hoopoes  often  breed  in  the  holes  of 
exposed  coffins,  whence  the  people  call  them  by  a  name  meaning  "Ooffin-bird." 

*  Some  of  this  is  denied  by  Naumann,  but,  it  woald  seem,  by  him  alone,  and 
the  assertions  in  the  text  are  corroborated  by  many  witnesses.  In  Central 
Germany,  where  his  observations  were  chiefly  made,  it  is  indeed  probable  that 
matters  are  not  so  bad  as  in  more  southern  countries,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
if  a  pair  of  Hoopoes  were  again  suffered  to  breed  with  us  they  would  not  he 
found  to  be  any  nuisance  to  their  neighbours.  Certainly  in  the  few  instances 
recorded,  no  disgust  appears  to  have  been  felt,  and  no  complaint  made.  How- 
ever,  "Sale  comme  one  Huppe"  is  a  French  proverb. 


MabometaBS  it  is  by  law  forbidden  as  unclean.  Of  the  part 
played  by  tbo  Hoopoe  in  Egyptian  and  classical  mythology, 
and  in  tbo  traditiona  and  pbarmacop<ria  of  the  Arabe,  there  ie 
not  here  space  to  tell. 

This  bird  in  snmmer  hae  several  times  wandered  to  the 
most  northern  pai-ts  of  Norway,  and  in  18G8  one  was  taken 
in  Spitsbergen,  but  in  Scandinavia  it  has  been  only  known  to 
breed  in  Denmark — though  not  recently,  in  the  extreme  sonth 
of  Sweden  and  in  Gottland  and  (Eland,  It  is  but  rarely 
observed  in  Finland,  and  in  KuEsia  does  not  soom,  according 
to  Dr.  Sabanejev,  to  go  northward  of  the  Jaroslav  Govern- 
ment, though  abnndantin  the  south,  and  on  the  Asiatic  border 
hardly  attains  lut,  60°  N.  Farther  eastward  its  northern 
limit  has  not  been  laid  down,  but  it  is  very  common  in 
Western  Siberia,  Is  found  in  Dauurin,  even  on  the  high 
plains,  and  thence  througb  Amoorland  to  the  Pacific,  It  is 
included  among  the  birds  of  Japan,  and  in  China  occurs  from 
Pekin  to  Canton,  being  resident  in  parts  at  least  of  that 
empire.  To  the  south  its  range  is  as  yet  ill-de&ned,  for 
Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Dresser  incline  to  believe  that  the  Hoopoe 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries  may  he  specifically  separated 
under  the  name  of  Upupa  lonffiroatrin .-  bnt  the  true  U.  cpops 
is  certainly  found  throughout  India,  though  perhaps  only  as 
a  winter- visitant— what  is  believed  to  be  a  third  species, 
U.  iiuiica,  being  the  perennial  form  in  that  country."  Thence 
our  Hoopoe  prevails  throughout  Sonth-wcstern  Asia  to  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  where  it  is  resident.  In  Abyssinia  as  also  in 
Senegal  it  seems  to  occur  only  in  winter,  but  its  southern 
limits  in  Africa  require  further  inveBtigation.t  North  of  tho 
Sahara  U.  cpops  is  very  abundant ;  it  is  common  in  the 
Canaries,  and  occurs  in  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  Through- 
oat  tbo  Mediterranean  islands  it  is  a  well-known   bird-of- 

•  Anotlier  repuWJ  Jprcioi.  f.  nigripttinu,  iabKlibt  Sootbem  InJU  and 
Ccjlon.  bat  Mtsan.  Bhftrpe  miiI  Drencr  aniM  it  to  U.  indUn. 

t  From  Zanbeiu  on  tbe  cut  to  Bsnguelk  on  tbe  west  V.  rpepi  it  repUeed  by 
what  tha  anthim  bat  luiiwd  Una  a  distinct  and  einllent  ipodH.  U.  afritmia 
(P.  minor  aod  U.  dteorala  of  ionic  *rit<n),  wbUb  (Menili  to  tins  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope.  A  Tsry  olnwlr-allied  form,  P.  wmrv/mntn,  leem*  to  l>«  pMoliar  to 
MaiUgiKar. 
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'  of  a  specimen,  killed  near  Croetwick  in 

,  1644,  and  sent  by  him  to  Merrett.     The 

!  of  the  Bpeciea  with  us,  is  mentioned 

i>  in  1700  (Account  of  the  iBlands  of  Orkney, 

Ktently  described  an  example,  killed  two  or 

ior&  iu  SaiidB,   and  received  by  him.     Both 

■  s  wero  unknown  to  Pennant,  when  he,  in 

^^     ..  the  first  time,  introduced  the  species  to  our 

,  til.  2,  i.  p.  176,  note;  App.  p.  487),  stating 

'  f  Borlase,  that  one  was  shot  near  Helston 

iritumuf,  and  mentioning  another,  "seen 

iLiid,"  which  may  have  been  that  recorded 

^         <  liil  ^Uist.  Anim.  p.  380)  as  observed  by  him  in 

.rest  in  Sussex,     These  four  seem  to  be  the  only 

.iiown  in  Britain  till  the  present  century,  since 

ithoat  one   hundred   have   been    recorded,   the 

.l>erof  them   having  occurred  not  only  in  mari- 

■  'ii,  but  within  a  short  distance  of  the  coast.     The 

L  ibia  is  not  far  to  seek.      The  conspicuous  plumage 

'Poller  challenges  observation  and  therefore,  according 

i.UBtom  of  this  country,  pursuit.    One  may  safely  say 

lithorto  scarcely  an  example  has  ever  been  seen  bore 

but  its  death  being  compassed,   and  generally  accom- 

A  bird  of  such  rare  beauty  has  thus  but   a  few 

>  live  after  reaching  our  shores.     Following  the  many 

s  along  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  we  find  that  five  or 

amples  belong  to  Cornwall- — all  but  one  to  the  Land's- 

t  district,  four  to  Devon,  one  to  Dorset,  four  to  Sussex 

B  many  to  K^|^^^^£ssex-~and  that,  strange  to  say, 

1  to  Suffolk,  thirteen  or  fourteen 

:incolnshiro.  seven  to  Yorkshire, 

1  thumherlimd  ;  one  to  t 

'fie  lowlands ;  I'crth  and  i 

L  Bloui.  1830,  (ol.  »1 1  iiiKmi: 
d  in  Norlalk,'  u  tbangb  it  tud 
A  tkg  bird  to  llarreU  >ii[<«*n  b^. 
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COHAOIAS   O&BRDLCS,   LiunfBaB*. 

THE   ROLLER. 
Coracias  garrula. 

CoBlou.9,  Xi'niuFTi^. — Bill  Stoat,  hard,  compneaei),  with  cntUng  edge*  sligbtlj^ 
inflecteit ;  Dppcr  maDdiblFitecarredat  the  tip;  gape  wide.  Noetrili  Iktenl,  linekr 
uid  oblique,  parti;  htdilen  bj  a  plnmoK  membmie.  Lorea  beset  in  front  bj  a 
TOW  of  Miff  brietles.  Pontoeiilar  spsca  hoie.  Wings  toug,  of  ten  primnriea,  tha 
first  a  little  eliortet  tbui  tlie  second  or  third,  which  are  the  longest,  bnt 
longer  than  the  fourth.  Tail  of  twelve  feathers,  mthec  long,  Tarai  short, 
Bcutellated  in  froot ;  loes  free,  three  before,  one  behind  ;  claws  etont. 

The  Rolleb  comes  in  spring  to  North  Africa  and  Enrope 
from  the  interior  of  the  continent  first  named,  whither  it 
retires  in  autnmn  to  winter,  and  is  abundant  during  its 
double  passage  on  moat  of  the  Mediterranean  islands.  Th*^ 
earliest  recorded  notice  of  its  occurrence  in  this  country 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  left  a  description,  now  in 

'  C.  gamila  (ermre),  Linn.   Syst.  Nat.  Ed.  12,  i.  p,  159  (1768). 


B.      Th«^H 
in   th^H 
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British  Museum,*  of  a  specimen,  killed  near  Grostn-ick  in 
Norfolk,  May  14th,  1644,  and  sent  by  him  to  Marrett.  The 
next  known  appearance  of  the  species  with  us,  is  mentioned 
by  Wallace,  who  in  1700  (Account  of  the  Islands  of  Orkney, 
pp.  48,  49)  BoflBciently  described  an  example,  killed  two  or 
three  years  before  in  Sanda,  and  received  by  him.  Both 
these  oecurrencoB  were  unknown  to  Pennant,  when  he,  in 
1768,  as  if  for  the  Brst  time,  introduced  the  species  to  onr 
fauna  (Br.  Zool.  ed.  2,  i.  p,  176,  note  ;  App.  p.  487),  stating 
on  the  information  of  Borlaso,  that  one  was  shot  near  Helston 
iu  Cornwall  in  the  autumn  t,  and  mentioning  another,  "  seen 
at  large  in  our  island,"  which  may  have  been  that  recorded 
in  1752  by  Hill  (Hist.  Anim.  p.  389)  as  observed  by  him  in 
Charltou  Forest  in  Sussex.  These  four  seem  to  be  the  only 
examples  known  in  Britain  till  the  present  century,  since 
which  time  about  one  hundred  have  been  recorded,  the 
greater  number  of  them  having  occurred  not  only  in  mari- 
time counties,  but  within  a  short  distance  of  the  coast.  The 
reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  conspicuous  plumage 
of  the  Roller  challenges  observation  and  therefore,  according 
to  the  custom  of  this  conutry,  pursuit.  One  may  safely  say 
that  hitherto  scarcely  au  example  has  ever  been  seen  here 
without  its  death  being  compassed,  and  generally  accom- 
phsbed.  A  bird  of  such  rare  beauty  has  thus  but  a  few 
hours  to  live  after  reaching  our  shores.  Following  the  many 
records  along  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  we  find  that  five  or 
six  examples  belong  to  Cornwall — all  hut  one  to  the  Land's- 
£nd  district,  four  to  Devon,  one  to  Dorset,  four  to  Sussex 
and  as  many  to  Kent,  one  to  Essex — and  that,  strange  to  say, 
on  its  inland  border,  about  ten  to  Suffolk,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
to  Norfolk,  two  or  three  to  Lincolnshire,  seven  to  Yorkshire, 
two  to  Durham,  eight  to  Northnmberlond  ;  one  to  the  east  of 
Scotland — presumably  in  the  lowlands ;  Perth  and  Aberdeen 

*  TbU  ia  on  >  upualfl  papvr  (M9.  SIniui.  1830,  fal.  SI)  appenilo)  bj  Wilkin 
to  llrovne'a  'Auount  at  Binlii  taund  in  Nuriolk,'  %t  though  It  hul  formed  put 
uf  that  IrmtLM.  Tt»t  Drownc  Mut  tbs  bird  to  Ucirctt  ippoan  by  uother  paper 
in  the  HUno  Toloms  (fol.  42).  ' 

t  or  ITOO,  ujg  Pennant;  but  of  1705  Mcordiiig  to  Borlue'i  a«n  note  M 
lirinled  {Joom.  Boj.  Init.  CorDw.  do.  i>.  tnppL  p.  41). 
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one  eacb,  Banff  two,  Elgin  and  InverneBS  one  each,  t 
one  or  two,  Caithness  one,  Orkney  nine  or  ten,  Shetland  two 
or  three,  St.  Kilda  one,  Ayr  one ;  and,  retarning  to  England, 
Cumberland,  Lancashire,  Flintshire  and  Somerset  one  each. 
Of  English  counties  not  bordering  on  the  sea  we  have  ons  ^h 
for  Hertfordshire  and  one  for  Cambridgeshire  ;  and  of  Scott^^| 
tish,  Lanarkshire  one  and  Damfriesshire  two ;  while  six  or^^f 
Beveii  have  occurred  in  Ireland.      These    records  give  an 
average  of  more  than  one  appearance  in  each  year,  and  when 
the  paucity  of  observations  during  the  early  part  of   tho 
century  is  considered,  that  average  ivill  be  at  once  seen  to  bo 
below   the   mark.     Making  also  allowance  for  occorrences 
that  take  place  without  being  noticed  in  any  Natural- Hi  story 
journal,  it  is  obvious  tbat  ornithologists  ueed  not  account  the  ^h 
appearance  of  the  Roller  any  extraordinary  event,  but  simply^^^ 
one  that  is  to  be  expected  annually.     Though  many  of  th«^^H 
records,  ou  which  theaa  results  arc  founded,  do  not  mention    ^^ 
the  date  of  observation,  this  information  is  given  in  enough 
instances  to  allow   of    its   being  said  that  the  majority  of 
appearances  is  in    the  autumn-months — chiefly  September 
and  October,  next  to  which  this  species  may  bo  looked  for  in 
May  or  early  June,     In  the  former  case  the  birds  have  doubt- 
less either  nested  or  been  bred  during  the  preceding  Bommer 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  iu  the  latter  they  have 
as  doubtless  been  on  the  way  to  their  breeding- qnorterB  in 
tbat  direction.     There  are  however  a  few  exceptional  cases 
deserving  remark.     A  bird  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Stevenson  as 
having  been  shot  in  Norfolk  in  February  1824,  and  several 
are   said  to  have  been  observed  in  the  height  of  summer. 
The  example  killed  so  early  in  the  year  had  possibly  failed 
to  accomphsb  its  normal  migration  southward,  and  had  con- 
trived to  maintain  its  existence  in  our  northern  lands  thi-ough- 
out  tho  winter,  while  those  that  have  occurred  about  mid- 
summer have  probably  failed  iii   their  search  for  a  suitable 
home,  and  have  thus  wandered  to  our  shores.*     There  is  no 
*  Hewmui,  in  his  edician  of  Mod(a(^'b  '  Dictionarf ',  nje  thut  tbe  PlinttUiirs 
bird,  ulreodj  mentioiied,  was  killed  Feb.  lat,   1!J5S  ;  bat  hia  iiutlioril?  (Zool.  p. 
^^^^^      GBT6)  gave  no  Sate  for  the  iDi;li1eiit,  mid  nu  the  commimicatiDii  ia  dated  lux,  2Sd,^^^ 
^^^^L     18G3,  the  usertion  laiikt  he  wFocg,  ^^| 
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reason  to  suppose  that  the  Boiler,  anlikc  the  Hoopoe,  has  ever 
bred,  or  attempted  to  breed,  with  us. 

The  Boiler  is  described  as  a  shy  bird  and  generally  anso- 
ciahle  in  its  habits,  choosing  its  haunts  in  a  partially  wooded 
district,  and  perching  on  tall  trees,  flying  from  one  dead 
bi-anch  to  another ;  but  continually  on  the  watch,  and  from 
time  to  time  uttering  very  harsh  and  varied  cries,  one  of 
which  has  been  syllabled  rack,  rark-lcnck.  It  seeks  its  food, 
however,  consisting  chiefly  of  beetles  and  frogs,  on  the 
ground.  It  usually  migrates  in  flocks,  which  gradually  din- 
perse  after  it  has  reached  its  summer- quartet's.  Canon 
Tristram  describing  some  (Ibis,  1866,  p.  81)  which  he  hud 
good  opportunities  of  observing  in  spring  for  several  days  at 
Jericho,  says  that  shortly  before  sunset  "  a  few  of  the  birds 
would  start  from  their  perch,  and  commence  a  series  of 
somersaults  overhead,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Tum- 
bler-Pigeons.* In  a  moment  or  two  thoy  would  ho  followed 
by  the  whole  Hock,  and  these  gambols  would  be  repeated  for 
tt  dozen  times  or  more."  A  similar  performance  is  gone 
through  by  the  cock,  while  the  hen  is  sitting,  for  in  fine 
weather  he  n-ill  rise  high  in  the  air  and  suddenly  let  himself 
fall,  turning  completely  over  and  uttering  a  harsh  cry  at  the 
flame  time,  repeating  the  gesture  more  than  once  before  he 
resumes  his  perch.  The  nest  is  commonly  placed  in  a 
hollow  tree,  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  but 
failing  snch  aceommodotion,  a  hole  in  a  bank  or  wall  is  occu- 
pied, as  noticed  by  many  observers.  In  Northern  Europe 
the  Itoller,  as  Wolley  found,  uses  some  bedding  of  roots  and 
grass,  or  even  feathers  and  hair,  fov  its  eggs  ;  but  Mr.  ^ilvin 
Bays  that  those  seen  by  him  in  Algeria  lay  on  nothing  softer 
than  chips  of  the  dead  wood,  and  the  same  was  observed 
by  Mr.  Buckley  in  Sweden.     Both  sexes  are  said  to  share 

*  Sir  C,  Petlowa  iniile  Ihc  nuc  eompariwiD  in  AitiB  Miosr  man;  jian  ago 
(Ann.  KftC.  Hiat.  jr.  i>.  213].  The  lata  fUr  Qtorge  Lefcvn.  author  of  the 
unoojmoiulj-pabluhcd  '  Life  of  a  Tnrelling  Fhjsioiui'  (ji.  p.  ISO)  nMiocd  in 
Poilalu  Lou  Ihul  RoIIctb  "roll  ftlaag  in  tbeir  fligbt,"  inil  it  woulil  ■een  Uw(  tbe 
binl  MquinHi  iu  name  from  tbla  babit,  Qcmcr  writing  in  1GS5  (Hiit.  An.  iit. 
p.  67i),  that  aboat  Straabarg  "  Rolltr  oooalnr  pet  onomatopoteni,  nt  11)1110. 
aero  pcrqnam  alu  DoUt." 
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the  dot;  of  incabation,  whicli  ksts  about  three  weeks,  Th« 
eggs  are  h'om  four  to  six  in  number,  often  globular  in' 
shape,  of  a  glossy  translucent  white  and  meaBariiig  from 
1-62  to  1-22  by  from  1-19  to  1-05  in. 

The  Eoller  has  strayed  to  the  Fieroes,  and  even  to  the 
Varanger  Fjord,  but  it  occurs  only  rarely  in  Southern 
Norway,  and  has  not  been  known  to  breed  there.  In  some 
parts  of  Sweden,  however,  it  appears  yearly  in  snmmer,  as 
far  as  lat,  01°  N.,  and  as  regularly  breeds,  especially  near 
Calmar,  where,  and  in  (Eland,  it  is  not  uncommon.  It  is 
also  said  to  visit  Gottland,  but  it  is  still  rare  in  Finland, 
and  only  oecars  in  the  south  and  east  of  that  country.  In 
Russia  it  perhaps  gets  a  little  further  northward,  having 
been  seen  about  Lake  Onega,  but  it  seems  to  be  scarce  aboQt 
Perm,  though  becoming  commoner  in  the  south  of  the' 
Empire,  Eastward  it  extends  to  the  valley  of  the  Irtisk,* 
where  it  is  plentiful,  but  it  is  not  seen  in  Eastern  Siberia.' 
It  inhabits  Persia,  Afghanistan  and  North-western  India,'. 
sharing  these  countries  with  its  congener  Ciiranai  indicumt 
with  which  it  is  said  frequently  to  interbreed.  Betornin^ 
westward  it  has  been  obtained  in  Arabia  ;  and  it  seems  to 
pervade  the  whole  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Cape  Colony ;  but 
proof  of  its  reported  occurrence  in  Madagascar  is  needed. 
It  has  been  observed  on  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  but  not  in  those  off  Cape  Verd,  or  other  groapa 
in  tbo  Atlantic.  In  many  parts  of  Mauritania  it  breeds 
commonly,  as  it  also  does  in  Spain,  but  it  woald  seem 
he  less  numerous  in  Portugal.  In  France  its  appearance 
said  to  he  very  casnal,  for  it  does  not  occur  annually  ev» 
in  Provence.  In  Belgium  it  has  the  same  character  fc 
irregularity  as  with  us,  and  in  Holland  is  rarer  still. 
Italy  it  is  said  to  be  uncommon,  but  it  occurs  every  ye; 
and  is  known  to  breed  in  some  places.  It  resorts  to  man; 
parts  of  Germany,  especially  Pomcrania,  and  it  visits  Den- 
mark, and  though  scarce  breeds  there.*  As  regards  Europe, 
the  south-eastern   countries  are  no  doubt  its  chief  hoi 
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and  it  ib  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  AuHtrian  dominions, 
us  well  as  in  Roumania  and  tfao  Balkan  peninsala,  occnr- 
ring  also,  though  mostly  as  a  migrant,  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor  and  PaloBtinc.  Oa  its  rotnni  passage  it  is  in  groat 
request  on  most  of  the  Mediterranean  Islands,  being  then 
very  fat  and  mneh  esteemed  for  the  table." 

The  bill  is  brownish-black,  Inclining  to  orange  at  the  base 
of  the  lower  mandible :  the  irides  reddish-brown  :  the  bare 
space  behind  the  eye  brownish  :  head,  neck,  and  most  of  tho 
wing-coverts,  glossy  greenish-blue.t  tinged  in  places  with 
reddish-brown ;  back,  scapnlars,  and  tertials,  light  cinnamon; 
small  anterior  wing-coverts  and  rnrap  china-blue ;  npper 
tail-coverts  berlin-blue ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  brown- 
ish-green glossed  with  coppery-purple ;  the  rest,  for  abont 
two-thirds  of  their  length,  bluish-green,  the  remaining  third 
much  paler,  and  the  onter  pair  tipped  with  greenish -block, 
the  shafts  block;  the  primaries  and  secondaries  verditer- 
blne  at  the  base,  the  rest  dark  bluish-black  on  the  outer  web, 
the  inner  web  being  blackish-brown  ;  chin  greyish-white ; 
throat  verditer  with  shining  streaks  of  a  lighter  bne ;  breast, 
belly,  inner  wing-coverts  and  lower  tail-ooverts,  pale  blnlsh- 
green  ;  reraiges  beneath  rich  berlin-blue,  escept  at  the  base 
where  they  are  verditer-blue  and  near  the  tip  where  they  are 
dusky ;  tail-feathers,  except  the  middle  pair,  berlin-blue 
l>eDeath  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  length,  and  then  pale 
verditer-green,  the  slightly  elongated  outer  pair  being  tipped 
with  dark  blue :  legs  and  toes  brownish -yellow ;  claws  black. 

The  whole  length  is  nearly  thirteen  inches,  from  tho 
carpal  joint  to  tho  tip  of  the  wing,  eight  inches:  the  tail, 
which  excepting  the  onter  feathers  is  slightly  rounded,  about 
four  inches  and  a  half. 

The  sexes  do  not  differ  externally,  and  the  adults  are  said 
not  to  moult  before  their  departure  for  the  south. 

Young  birds  in  their  first  autumn  have  the  bill  black  at 

*  It  ii  ■iDgaUr  *hen  il<  nnge  and  brilJiant  plDins);e  are  conaidered  tlmt  thla 
bird  ciuitiot  be  idcntilied  with  on;  iiweiea  mentinncil  bj  Ariitotle. 

t  Wb  niniit  remember  (h>t  in  thii,  ■■  in  mcnt  birds  of  gleny  pluiiuf«,  green 
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the  tip  and  yellow  at  the  base :  the  irides  brownish-grey : 
the  heady  neck,  breast  and  belly  are  dull  greyish-brown,  with 
the  tips  of  the  feathers  lighter,  and  a  slight  gloss  of  bluish- 
green;  the  cinnamon  on  the  back  and  scapolars  of  the  adults 
is  replaced  by  doll  orange,  slightly  tinged  with  green ;  the 
remiges  shew  bat  a  small  portion  of  the  deep  blue,  and  this 
is  of  a  dusky  shade;  while  the  tail  is  dull  greenish-grey, 
slightly  glossed  above  with  blue;  but  obscured  as  is  the 
plumage,  it  is  impossible  to  be  mistaken.  The  time  that 
elapses  before  the  full  colours  are  assumed  is  unknown. 

The  nestling  has  a  still  more  dingy  appearance ;  the  head, 
neck,  lower  parts  of  the  back,  and  the  whole  body  beneath, 
are  streaked  with  light  greenish-grey;  upper  part  of  the 
back  and  scapulars  greyish-brown,  tinged  with  dull  green ; 
wings  and  tail  as  before  described :  the  irides  are  grey,  and 
the  feet  pale  brownish-yellow. 

The  vignette  represents  the  sternum  of  this  species.** 

*  Dr.  Bree  in  1859  (B.  Europe,  i.  p.  157)  mentioned  a  male  of  tbe  Abyssinian 
Keller,  then  in  the  poaMflsion  of  Mr.  Small  of  Edinburgh,  '*  killed  near  Glasgow 
a  jear  or  two  ago,"  adding  that  a  ** female  was  also  obtained  a  short  time  after, 
bat  forty  miles  distant."  The  normal  range  of  this  species — Coracias  Irueo- 
ctphalut,  P.  L.  8.  Miiller ;  C.  aheainus,  Bodd.  and  (7.  »enegalerui»f  Gmel.  — has 
been  traced  by  Mr.  Sharpe  (Ibis,  1871,  p.  199),  and  it  is  a  very  unlikely  bird  to 
have  escaped  from  eonfinement,  since  Boilers  are  not  often  imported  alire  to  this 
country.     There  is  no  other  record  of  the  appearance  of  the  species  in  Europe, 
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MJBBops  APUBTEB,  LuiiKena*. 
THE  BEE-EATER. 

Me  nips  apiaster. 

MrHOIV,  £jnncriiit. — tSoBk  rather  long,  bnnl,  alightly  decarvcd,  and  tiperiog 
Id  a  point,  the  calmiiD  el«TBte<l.  Nastriii  banal,  lUoral,  av&!,  coTerod  t>y  h>ir> 
<lirectcd  forwards.  Wiogi  long,  of  ten  piinianei ;  tbe  Gnt  very  ihart,  ths 
HMnil  the  loDgot,  bat  tbe  tbird  neul;  iti  nqoal.  Tail  of  twelve  Tectrioei, 
rather  long.  Tibiis  bare  b«low  ;  tani  ilioK,  tow  miall.  tbree  before,  one  behind, 
the  middle  anited  to  the  outer  IM  M  fu  ■■  tbe  lecond  joint,  and  M 
ai  f ar  as  tbe  fint  joint. 

No  Bpecimen  of  the  Bee-eater  is  recorded  to  have  been 
killed  in  England '.  till  tliat  exhibited  to  the  Linnean  Society 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  which  wae  shot  at  Mattishall  in 
NorfoiJt,  in  Jnne  179S,  as  Latham  (S.vn.  Suppl.  ii.  p.  149) 
Bays,  oat  of  a  flight  of  al)oiit  twenty,  some  snrvivorB  of  which 

*  Bjit.  Nat.  Kd.  VJ,  l  p.  183  IVm.  f  let.  a/. 

t  Charlclon  in  1088  wrote  (Onomaat.  p.  S7)  of  tbo  aticata  "  reperitnr  .  ,  .  in 
Anglut  anteni  mriniine  aot  nnnqiiam."  The  upMaman  b«  Apiml  *aa  bron^bt 
from  Italy. 
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probably  woro  observed  at  tbe  same  spot  in  the  follow 
October  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  ill.  p.  333).  Tbe  specimen  was 
figured  by  Lewiii  (Br.  B.  pi.  43),  whose  plate  ia  dated 
"Not.  7,  1793,"  and,  having  been  given  by  Smith  to  Lord 
Derby,  is  now  with  tbe  rest  of  his  collection  at  Liverpool,  as 
its  curator  Mr.  T,  J.  Moore  believes.  Since  that  year  the 
species  has  been  obtained  more  than  thirty  times  in  Great 
Britain  and  four  times  in  Ireland ;  but  as  particulars  of  its 
several  occnn'ences,  including  that  just  mentioned,  bare  often 
been  erroneously  given*,  it  seems  expedient  to  recite  them 
in  detail.  Taking  tbe  maritime  counties  and  beginning  in 
the  west,  Drew  states  (Hiat.  Cornwall,  i.  p.  58fi)  that  fonr 
wero  seen,  and  two  shot,  at  Madern  near  the  Land's  End  in 
1807 ;  while,  according  to  Couch,  and  Bellamy  (Nat.  Hist. 
South  Devon,  p.  202),  a  flock  of  twelve,  of  which  eleven  were 
shot,  was  observed  near  Helston  in  the  same  county  in  May, 
1828.  In  Devon  Dr.  Moore  in  1837  wrote  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
8er.  3,  i.  p.  180)  that  one  was  shot  at  Leigbam  in  April 
1818,  another  at  Ivybridge  in  1822,  and  that  a  third  was  in 
Mr,  Rowe's  collection;  while  Mr.  Nicholls  records  (Zool. 
p.  6143)  a  male  killed  at  Kingsbridgo  in  May,  1858.  One 
was  shot  at  Chideock,  in  Dorset,  and  preserved  in  tbe 
Bridport  Museum,  as  stated  in  the  first  Edition  of  this  work.f 
In  tbe  lale  of  Wight  one  ia  said  (Zool.  p.  4870 ;  Nat.  1855, 
p.  264)  to  have  been  obtained  near  Freshwater  in  Jane 
1855.  In  Sussex  Mr.  Knox  mentions  one  shot  at  Chichester, 
May  6th,  1829  ;  and  Mr.  Ellman  in  1850  recorded  (Zool. 
p.  2953)  one  killed  at  Icklosham,  now  in  Mr.  Borrer'B 
collection.  As  regards  Kent,  the  bird  here  figured  was  shot 
at  Kingsgate  in  May  1827,  and  another,  killed  at  Lydd,  was 
in  1844  in  Dr.  Tlomley's  collection  (Zool.  p.  (528).  In 
Essex  one  was  killed  about  midsummer,  1854,  at  Feetiog 

*  This  will  bo  fouBtl  on  exuninktion  lo  bo  Gspeciall;  the  cue  with  Mr. 
Murria's  long  list.,  a,  l&rge  prDpartiou  of  the  aoticsa  applied  b;  him  la  th«  liee- 
CBlci  baviog  reollj  reforonco  to  the  Hoopoe,  ii  ii  pUin  on  comparing  tbe  daUla 
fnmiihedof  that  bird  in  former  Editiona  of  ibe  present  work  and  by  Mr.  Koox, 
whence  tbe;  appear  to  huve  been  copied,  and  the  oxtracts  misplaced. 

t  The  eumple  then  niiJ,  on  HeyHbaiD'a  antboritj,  to  have  been  diot  at 
ChriatchBrcb  in  1E3»,  »u,  as  Mr.  Horror  informs  Ihe  G<!itor,  n  foreign  B| 
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(Zool.  p.  4478).  Two  examples  according  to  SLeppard  and 
Whitear  were  obtained  in  Snffolk— one  at  Beccles  iu  the 
spring  of  1625,  and  the  other  at  BIyburgh  in  the  month  of 
May  ;  while  one  is  supposed  to  have  been  seen  at  Olemham 
in  Jane  1868  (Zool.  p.  1696).  In  Norfolk,  besides  the 
flight  in  the  last  century  already  noticed,  Sbeppard  and 
Whitear  mention  one  obtained  near  Yarm oath ;  Lubbock, 
in  1845,  recorded  one  from  the  same  neighbourhood  moro 
lately  ;  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  1866,  one  killed  at  Gislebam 
many  years  before,  in  addition  to  a  pair  (which  there  is 
some  reason  to  sappoae  had  a  neet)  shot  on  the  river  between 
Norwich  and  Yarmouth  Jane  8d,  1854  (Zool.  p.  4367). 
In  Lincolnshire  Iilr.  Cordeaux  notices  a  Bpecimen  withoat 
locality  or  date  some  years  before  1672 ;  and  (Zool.  1880, 
p.  611)  a  second,  shot  at  Tetney  Haven,  August  16th,  1880. 
Farther  northwards  in  England  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  this  bird's  appearance ;  ■  but  Mr.  R.  Gray  says  he 
has  seen  an  example  obtained  iu  Forfarshire;  and  one  killed, 
in  June  1852,  at  Kiumuudy,  near  Peterhead,  is  recorded 
(Nat.  1852,  p.  204) ;  while  Mr.  Edward  mentions  (Zool. 
p.  6672)  a  supposed  specimen  killed  about  the  same  time 
between  Huntley  and  DulTtown,  Mr.  R.  Gray  also  states 
(B.  W.  Scotl.  p.  613)  that  a  bird  believed  to  be  of  thifl 
species  was  seen  at  the  close  of  August  1669  on  the  river 
Black  Cart  in  Renfrewshire,  and  Thompson  recorded  (Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.  ser.  2,  ii.  p.  18)  an  example,  killed  October  6th, 
1882,  near  the  Mull  of  Galloway.  Mr.  Dix,  in  1869,  men- 
tioned (Zool.  H.s.  p.  1C76)  one  obtained  Ju  Pembrokeshire. 
Four  arc  said  (Zool,  s,s,  pp.  271  and  561)  to  have  appeared 
at  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  in  April  or  May  1866,  on  the  lat 
or  2d  of  which  latter  month  three  of  them  were  shot ;  and, 
forming  part,  probably,  of  the  same  visitation,  was  a  male 
killed,  at  Bishopntowe  in  Wilts,  May  4th,  1866;  as  also, 
according  to  Mr.  Sharpe's  information  to  Capt.  Kennedy  (B. 
Berks.  Sx.  pp.  180,  181),  one  seen  for  some  days  in  the 
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same  year  at  Dropmore.  One  shot  at  Godalming, 
years  before  1837,  rests  on  the  authoritj  of  Kidd  (EntomoL' 
Mag.  iv.  p.  270),  and  Hewitson  states  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  20*27) 
that  there  was  an  example  at  Oatlands,  feeding  on  yew- 
berries  in  the  late  autumn  of  1869.  In  May  1879  a  pair 
was  shot  near  Derby  (Zool.  1879,  p.  461),  one  of  which  is  in 
Mr.  Whitaker's  collection.  As  regards  Ireland,  Vigors  man; 
years  ago  reported  (Zool.  Journ.  i.  p.  589)  one  obtained, : 
the  winter  of  1820,  on  tlio  eea-coast  near  Wexford,  in  ^ 
coanty  Mr.  Wattors  says  that  another  was  procnred  in  1 
summer  of  1848 ;  while  Dr.  J.  D.  Marshall,  ui  1829,  recordej 
(Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  p.  395]  one  killed  in  Wicklow  a  ftfl 
years  before;  and  according  to  Thompson,  Dr.  Oravai 
writing  in  1830  mentioned  one  more  obtained  in  that  isia 
bnt  without  giving  date  or  locality. 

This  bird,  like  the  Roller,  winters   in   the  interior  [ 
Bonthern   parts  of   Africa;    and  as  will  be   seen  from  t 
statements  above  cited,  its  visits   to  our  islands  in  ] 
respects  resemble  those  of  that  species.    Yet  some  differenoi 
are   observable :— the  Eec-eater  has   not  occurred   by   any 
means    so  often,   especially  in  the   northern   parts  of   the 
United  Kingdom :   it  has  soveral  times  arrived  in  flights  ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  there  are  grounds  for  thinking  that  it 
tried   to  breed  in  England.     The   first  of  these  difTereoceB 
may  be  connected  with  the  fact  of  its  normal  summer-range 
in  Europe  not  being  extended  so  much  towards  the  north 
and  especially  the  north-west,  as  is  that  of  the  Roller  ;  the 
second  with  its  social  habits,  for  it  commonly  migrates  and 
breeds  almost  always  in  companies;  and  the  third  with  itAM 
somewhat  less  conspicuous  appearance,  added  to  its  greata^f 
fieetnesB  on  the  wing,  which  last  circumstance  may  possib^jH 
explain  the  fact  of  a  pair  having  reached  the  very  heart  of 
England  ere  they  met  their  death.     It  will  be  obsei-ved  that 
most  of   the  dated  captures   of  this  species  have  occurred 
between  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  so  that  | 
majority  of  the  examples  which  have  visited  us  have  donbtlei 
been  seeking  a  breeding-quarter. 

The  Bee-eater  does  not  appear  to  visit  the  Low  Coantriei 


o  that  ft^H 
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but  it  has  occnrrod  in  Heligoland,  and  is  a  rare  straggler  to 
Denmark,  where  some  five  or  eix  examples  have  been 
obtained.  It  has  not  yet  been  recognized  in  Norway ;  and 
in  Sweden  but  a  few  times — a  pair  (of  which  the  male  was 
killed)  having  been  observed  near  Ystad  in  Jane  1816,  a 
single  bird,  in  Dalecarlia  in  August  1829,  and  six  in  May, 
1858,  near  Wexio,  where  they  stayed  for  three  days.  Yet  it 
has  penetrated  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  for,  according  to  Herr 
Mevea  ((Ef».  K.  Vet.  Ak.  Fbrh.  1868,  p.  204),  one  was  obtained 
a  little  below  Muonioniska,  Jnno  3d,  18G5.  Though  it  visits 
North  Germany  pretty  often  it  is  reported  to  have  bred  but 
few  times  in  that  country*  ;  and  it  is  rare,  if  it  ever  occurs, 
in  northern  Russia,  but  it  reaches  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moscow,  and  may  bo  traced  thence  to  that  of  Orenburg. 
Further  eastward  it  does  not  seom  to  go  beyond  the  Irtisk 
in  BO  high  a  latitude,  though  lower  down  it  breeds  commonly 
is  Turkestan,  and  extends  to  Cashmere,  the  Funjab  and 
Scinde,  and  it  has  been  observed  abundantly  at  Peshawur ; 
but  India  is  occupied  by  other  species  of  the  genus.  Ite- 
tuming  westwards  it  appears  in  Beloocbistan,  Persia  and 
Arabia.  The  majority  of  the  birds  bred  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  perhaps  those  of  Asiatic  origin,  pass  through  North- 
eastern Africa  twice  a  year,  though  some  may  breed  in 
Central  Egypt.  Drs.  Ilartiaub  and  Finech  do  not  include  it 
among  the  birds  of  East  Africa  ;  but  it  reappears  in  Natnl 
and  annually  visits  the  Cape  Colony,  where  it  is  also  said  to 
breed. t  It  may  be  almost  uninterruptedly  traced,  and  it 
occurs  in  the  Canaries  and  Madeira,  while  in  Mauritania  it 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  summer-birds.  It  is  well  known, 
and  at  times  abundant,  in  all  the  Mediterranean  islands  and 
countries  bordering  on  that  sea.     The  crossing  of  tbo  Strait 

*  Ologer  ujR  Lbit  >  pair  bred  ia  1792  near  Oblna  in  SilcsU  :  Ton  Hcnglin 
mentiaM  [KiuuiuiniK.  IS61,  iii.  p.  65)  ■  nmt  id  Jods  16S1  in  Witrtteaibcrg, 
Kod  JKckcl  i<tp.  cit.  ISSfl,  p.  361)  one  wiiue  fcan  before  ncu-  Wiirzbnrg  in 
BiTorio.     PillUrdi  lUtei  that  Von  Wabonil  in  1B42  taond  tb«  ipociei  brseOiDg 

f  Kolbm  d«MribM  a  bird  wiled  at  the  Cap«  ol  (hvi  Hop«  1}  n  nHme  »hiu1i 
fail  EngUib  tnasUtot  nnJen  "  Qnat-cnapper."     lAtbnrn  uid,  altrt  bim,  Man' 
Uga  iritli  othit  viiMra  lak«  tbii  for  a  Bet-eater,  hntitig  cTliIcntljan  Indirator. 
VOL.   n.  !J   L 
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of  Gibraltar  by  the  Bee-eater  baa  been  repeatedly  obw 
by  Col.  Irby,  and  in  some  parts  of  Portugal  and  Spain"  it  is  " 
very  common.  In  France  its  appearance  is  rarer,  for  it 
gGuerally  occurs  throughont  that  country'  as  casnaJly  as 
with  us,  though  it  breeds  yearly  in  Provence,  and,  according 
to  Degland,  on  Baillon's  authority,  it  did  so,  in  July  1840, 
at  Pout-Remy  near  Abbeville. t 

The  neat  is  invariably  at  the  end  of  a  hole  bored  in  the 
ground,  a  bank  or  sand-luU  being  generally  chosen,  and  many 
pairs  of  birds  resorting  to  the  same  place  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding,  Tbo  bole  is  nsually  pierced  horizontally  for 
some  three  or  four  feet,  and  then  enlarged  into  a  spherical 
chamber  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  This,  however,  is  in 
some  cases  uiiused,  and  another  passage  about  a  foot  long 
leads  to  a  second  chamber.  Col.  Irby  says  he  has  known 
the  holes  to  reach  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  and, 
where  there  was  no  suitable  bank,  to  be  sunk  vertically  from 
the  surface,  adding  that  the  bird's  bill  is  sometimes  worn 
aivay  by  its  mining  operations  to  less  than  half  the  usual 
length.  Mr.  SaMn  observeB  (Ibis,  1859,  p.  303)  that  the  J 
marks  left  by  the  birds'  feet  in  passing  in  and  out,  togetheB-l 
with  the  absence  of  fresh  earth  below  the  hole,  generally  give  1 
a  sure  sign  of  the  nest  being  finished  and  of  its  containing 
eggs.  These,  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight,  are  mostly 
globular,  and  of  a  glossy,  translucent  white,  measuring  Irom 
1-09  to  -95  by  from  -92  to  -7  in.  They  are  laid  on  the  bare 
soiU,  though,  as  incubation  proceeds,  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
becomes  strewn  with  the  legs  and  wing-cases  of  the  insects 
which  form  the  birds'  food  and  are  their  castings,  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  such  quantities  that  a  handful  may  be  taken 
np  at  once.  Lord  Lilford  says  (Ibis,  1860,  p.  236)  that  he 
has  seen  three  or  four  old  birds  fly  from  the  same  hole,  a 

*  Montagu  in  1813  wided  Bumeohit  to  tbe  BCftnt  knowledge  oE  tliis  bird  thaa 
poaaeueii,  hj  the  in  formation,  derived  froni  aa  officer  engaged  before  BadsjoB  In 
1811,  that  it  MSB  nob  aDCOmmon  there. 

t  See  ftlsa  Le  Carrenr  (ReT.  Zool.  1S40,  p.  355)  vha  eiidentl;  reCere  to  the 
urns  stent,  Ihougb  the  locatit;  Duned  it  Liencourt,  tboitt  h&lf  k  leagae  otL 

t  Some  of  tbo  older  writcn  declare  that  the  bird  lini 


ncurlj  nil  modern  obHTvera  agree  in  the  atatenient  aboTe  gircn.  ^^H 
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fact  not  easy  of  explanation,  and  also  that  bo  soon  aa  the 
young  can  take  wing  both  they  and  their  parents  qoit 
their  breeding-stations.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  iu  aome 
favourite  places  from  fifty  to  seventy  pairs  of  Bee-eatera  may 
be  found  breeding  within  the  epace  of  a  few  yards. 

Examples  of  this  bird  killed  in  this  country  are  generally 
found  to  have  been  feeding  upon  humble-bees ;  but  the 
honey-bee,  wasps  of  several  species,  grasshoppers,  locusts 
and  many  kinds  of  beetles  are  also  captured  by  it — often  as 
they  fly,  but  also  by  tho  bird  watching  from  an  elevated 
perch  until  the  insects  alight,  when  they  are  rapidly  snatched 
away.  Tho  prey  is  almost  always  seized  acrogs  the  body, 
aod  a  few  sharp  pinches  of  the  bill  deprive  it  of  life,  or  at 
least  of  the  power  of  retohating  by  its  sting,  if  it  posBesa  one. 
Mors  than  three  centories  ago  Belon*  related  of  his  own 
observation  that  in  Crete  the  boys  used  to  transfix  a  Cicada 
with  a  bent  pin,  to  the  head  of  which  a  thread  was  tied,  and 
then,  holding  its  other  end  in  their  hand  and  letting  the 
insect  fly,  the  Beo-oater  would  dart  npon  it,  and  swallowing 
the  bait  be  caught  by  the  hook.  The  swift  and  lofty  flight 
of  this  bird,  which,  though  its  movements  are  slower,  some 
writers  compare  to  that  of  a  Swallow,  has  been  often  noticed, 
among  others  by  Sir  C.  Fellows  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  p.  218), 
who  remarks  on  the  "  rich  warbling  'chirp'  "  (which  Col. 
Irby  syllables  tetrrji)  it  utters  on  the  wing ;  but  some  ob- 
servers call  this  note  harsh. 

In  the  adult  male  the  bill  is  nearly  black  :  the  irides  red  : 
the  lores  and  ear-coverts  black ;  forehead  white,  passing  into 
verditer-blue,  which  extends  in  a  line  under  the  eye ;  top  of 
the  head,  neck,  mantle  and  base  of  the  wing-coverts,  rich 
chestnut,  passing  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  into  saffron- 
yellow  ;  anterior  wing-coverts  dull  bluish-green  ;  primaries 
greenish- blue,  the  shaft,  tip  and  border  of  the  inner  web, 

*  -Hilt,  lie  l&  Nat.  dm  Ofseuu,' p.  225,  and -OliMrTalione*' <ed.  Cloiiiu), 
lib.  L  Raj  giro  id  Englub  vonioo  of  tb(  pusage  in  hii  ttaDBliliDn  of 
Willughbj'i  '  Ornithalogj '  (p.  148)  t  tba  renderiiig  qnoled  in  former  editiau 
nf  tfae  |ir<wnt  work  it  from  Bhav  (Nat.  MUe,  no.  162)  and  ii  ■«■•  aocnnt*. 
BcloD  abio  atyi  that  thia  bird  fndi  on  tbe  Meda  of  "irioDa  plant*  and  on  com,  a 
slal«m>nt  apparent);  not  ounfimed  by  r«wnl  ohiterTera. 
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black ;  secondaries  chestnnt,  passing  into  bluish-green  and 
broadly  tipped  with  black;  tertials  greenish-blue;  upper 
tail-coverts  bluish-green ;  tail-quills  duck-green,  the  middle 
pair  elongated  about  an  inch  beyond  the  others,  and  narrowing 
after  they  are  passed ;  chin  and  throat  rich  saffiron-yellow, 
bounded  below  by  a  bar  of  bluish-black ;  breast,  belly  and 
lower  tail-coverts,  verdigris-green,  tipped  with  blue ;  lower 
wing-coverts  fawn-colour ;  inner  surface  of  primaries  and 
rectrices  greyish-brown,  that  of  the  secondaries  bufif,  broadly 
tipped  with  greyish-black:  legs,  toes  and  claws  reddish- 
brown. 

The  whole  length  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  rectrices  is 
eleven  inches ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing, 
five  inches  and  three-quarters. 

Females  are  not  so  brightly  coloured  as  males,  the  yellow 
on  the  throat  is  paler,  and  the  green  tinged  with  red. 

The  bird  here  figured,  supposed  to  have  been  in  its  second 
year,  had  the  chestnut  much  paler  and  not  extending  below 
the  neck,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  back  was  greenish-yellow. 

A  young  bird  of  the  year,  in  the  Author's  collection,  had 
the  top  of  the  head  green,  with  a  small  patch  of  reddish- 
brown  above  each  eye,  no  chestnut  on  the  back,  nor  dark 
band  bounding  the  throat ;  the  rectrices  even  at  the  tip. 

The  vignette  represents  the  sternum  of  this  species.* 

*  Mr.  Hancock  (B.  Northumb.  &c.  p.  28)  has  recorded  the  oocarrence  in  this 
country  of  the  "Blue- tailed  Bee-eater,"  Merops phUippensU,  P.  L.  S.  Miiller, 
M,  phUippinus,  Boddaert,  an  example  of  which  '*waB  shot  near  the  Snook, 
Seaton  Carew,  in  August,  1862."  No  other  instance  of  the  appeamnce  in 
Europe  of  this  eastern  species  is  known. 
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A1.CED0  iBpiDA,  LinniGUB*. 

THE  KINGFISHER. 

AUedo  isptda. 

Aticnw,  ZinrXFiui-. — Bill  long,  hinl,  Etraight,  qD&dnngolu',  uiduat«.  Ifo*- 
tiili  tHinl,  oblique,  aad  nnu-lf  clcn»il  bj  k  b&n  membrane.  Wingi  abort  and 
rotlDded,  tif  ten  prinurin,  the  Hcood  or  third  the  longeil,  bat  the  Gnt  nsu'tj 
eqnal  to  them  and  tanger  than  the  fourth.  Tail  rer?  ihort,  of  tvelvs  rcetrioes. 
inbue  bare  beloir  ;  tarai  ibott ;  toM  three  befare,  one  behind,  the  middle  united 
to  tho  outer  toe  aa  fur  aatheweood  joint,  and  to  the  uiDer  ai  &r  aa  tbs  first  joint; 
luDd  toe  not  DiDch  shorter  thu  lb«  ianer. 

The  IviNOFisHER  is  ouo  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  birds, 
bearing  comparisoa  with  many  broDglit  from  climatce  deemed 
more  favourable  to  the  prodaction  of  brilliaut  colours,  and 
is  in  coDBoqneDCO  bo  much  sought  after  by  the  idle  and 
thonghtleas  that  its  nDmbers,  probably  Dever  very  great  in 
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any  part  of  the  country,  have  of  late  years  very  sensJb^ 
decreased.  A  frivolona  fashion  hae  at  times  helped  to  make 
it  scarcer,  hut  perhaps  not  to  the  extent  that  some  writers 
have  urged ;  for,  throngh  the  instability  of  fancy,  the  qnes- 
tionable  taste  which  has  more  than  once  seized  ladies  off 
adorning  their  dress  with  its  plamage  has  generally  bee 
short-lived.  The  makers  of  artificial  flies  keep  np  a  steac 
demand  for  Kingfisher's  feathers,  and  thus  furnish  an  addi-^ 
tional  motive  for  its  destrnction ;  but  the  most  constant  J 
persecntion  the  species  undergoes  arises  rather  from  the  " 
deUght — the  survival,  possibly,  of  an  ancient  superstition  to 
be  presently  noticed — so  many  people  take  in  possessing  its 
staffed  skin,  which,  placed  iu  a  glazed  box,  is  regarded  as  a 
desirable  ornament  of  a  room ;  and  to  this  end  moro  Eing-J 
fishers  are  probably  shot  or  netted  for  English  bird-staffer 
than  any  other  species. 

Well  known  throughout  the  tliree  kingdoms,  the  King- 
fisher cannot  be  said  to  he  anywhere  numerous.  It  freqaents 
the  banks  of  streams  of  all  sizes,  from  our  largest  rivers  to 
the  shallowest  hrooka,  if  they  be  not  too  rapid,  as  well  as 
lakes,  ponds  and,  at  some  times  of  the  year,  the  sea-shore. 
Its  food  consists  of  small  crustaceans,  aquatic  insects,  such 
as  dragon-flies  or  water-beetles,  and  little  fishes — especially 
minnows  and  sticklebacks,  while  leeches  are  also  said  to 
enter  into  its  diet.  It  is  most  often  seen  glancing  over  the 
sm-face  of  the  water,  or  perched  on  an  overhanging  bougfa  J 
or  stomp,  stone  or  railing  by  the  margin,  whence  it  watcht 
for  its  prey,  and  occasionally  it  may  he  observed  for  a  fei 
seconds  poised  on  the  wing,  like  an  Osprey  or  a  Kestred 
preparatory  to  the  plunge  which  is  to  secure  its  booty, 
captures  are  always  made  by  dropping  almost  perpendicular^ 
into  the  water :  its  submergence  however  is  but  momenta 
and  hardly  is  it  lost  to  sight  beneath  the  surface,  than  i 
rises  again  in  a  slanting  direction  and  makes  for  one  of  ill 
usual  stations  on  the  bank — the  prey,  if  a  fish,  being  hal 
crosswise  in  its  bill,  and  often,  ffom  its  gleaming  scalei 
plainly  visible,  lioaching  its  perch  a  few  vigorous  blow 
against  the  stock  or  stone  deprive  the  victim  of  motion. 
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with  a  skilful  toss  in  the  air,  or  twint  between  the  mancIibleB, 
it  is  again  caught  heftd-foremoat  and  swallowed.  Insecta 
require  less  force  to  render  them  helpless,  and  are  nsaally 
disposed  of  more  readily. 

The  Kingfisher  ia  solitary  in  its  habita,  and  except  in  the 
breeding- sea  son  two  are  seldom  seen  at  once  witbont  one 
being  in  angry  chace  of  the  other.  It  pairs  in  midwinter  or 
very  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  same  spot  is  not  uncom- 
monly occupied  year  after  year  for  the  nest,  which  is  almost 
invariably  placed  in  a  hole  in  a  bank,  dug  oat  by  the  birds ;  * 
and,  though  the  site  chosen  is  generally  within  the  limits  of 
their  customary  beat,  many  instances  of  their  going  far  from 
their  usual  haunt  are  known.  Occasionally  a  conTDuient 
lodging  is  found  in  the  crnmbling  soil  under  the  roots  of  a 
tree,  especially  when  some  drooping  boughs  afford  a  screen, 
and,  though  rarely,  a  hole  in  masonry  adapted  (Zool.  s.s.  p. 
6080).  The  height  above  the  water  seems  to  be  Immaterial ; 
indeed  the  vicinity  of  water  is  not  at  all  needed,  for,  since 
Jesse's  account  (Oleanings,  iii.  p.  92)  of  a  nest  in  the  bank 
of  a  dry  gravel-pit,  used  as  a  rubbish-hole,  in  Hampton 
Court  Gardens,  in  1834,  several  observations  to  the  same 
efTect  are  on  record.  That  nest  was  close  to  a  much  frequented 
footpath,  and  other  instances  are  known  in  which  the  birds 
have  shown  no  fear  of  the  presence  of  man.  Mr.  A.  C.  Smith 
pointed  out  to  the  fiditor  a  bole  by  the  side  of  a  pond  in  the 
yard  of  a  large  dairj'-farm  surrounded  by  buildings,  and  the 
almost  hourly  resort  of  numerous  cattle  and  their  attendants, 
which  had  for  years  contained  a  Kingfisher's  nest.  On  the 
other  hand  a  retired  spot  is  much  more  frequently  chosen, 
and  occasionally  one  which  would  be  thought  most  unlikely, 
for  the  Editor  has  seen  a  nest  in  the  side  of  a  chalk-pit,  in 
an  open  field,  nearly  a  mile  from  any  water. 

Kingfishers,  like  many  other  birds,  throw  up  the  indi- 

*  It  hu  beni  often  itatcJ,  (tD<l  perbapa  in  moit  oommonlf  betisveJ,  that  tbsy 
take  pMaunon  of  tba  banvw  of  a  WAUr-nt,  but  proof  of  thi  tact  hcdui  wuit- 
ing,  vliile  not  onl;  haia  tbe;  bc«i  frcquentlj  obwrreJ  boring  ibeir  own  bole  ; 
but,  •burs  tbo  Mil  ii  hud,  Dr.  Kntter  (JoarD.  I.  Oni.  1867.  pp.  tt,  15)  bm 
Mtioed  Ibat  thoir  upper  muiilibte,  which  Kams  to  ba  the  tool  ebieflj  lued  in 
euantion,  becomes  tioni  down  bj  the  laboar. 
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gestible  portion  of  their  food,  and  in  the  economy 
species  the  castings  play  an  important  part,  for  there  csnnof' 
now  he  a  question  that  of  them  is  formed  the  nest,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  hole  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  entrance 
of  this  is  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  bird  easily,  and 
thence  a  tunnel  from  eight  or  ten  inches  to  three  feet  long 
rnns,  generally  with  an  upward  slope,  to  a  chamber  abont 
six  inches  in  diameter.  In  this  the  egga  are  laid,  sometimes 
on  the  hare  soil,  hut  at  others  on  the  fishbones  already 
ejected  by  the  birds  and  allowed  to  accumulate  nntil  they 
amount  to  a  handful  or  more.'  These  bones  are  cast  np  as 
pellets,  hut  are  apparently  worked  by  the  bird's  morements, 
as  she  sits,  into  the  shape  of  a  cup ;  and,  whether  by  her 
pressure,  by  the  moisture  of  the  soil  or  by  both,  they 
generally  cohere  so  as  to  become  a  very  pretty  nest,  mi 
than  an  inch  deep  and  quite  smooth  within,  which  with 
may  be  removed  so  as  to  preserve  its  structure,  though  a  very 
little  shaking  will  quickly  reduce  it  to  a  mere  heap  of  its 
component  materials.  A  large  number  of  fishbones  are, 
however,  not  unfreqnently  found  in  the  passage  leading  to 
the  nest  during  incubation,  but  ospeciaUy  after  the  young 
are  hatched,  the  accumulation  often  becoming  veiy  great. 
These  are  mixed  with  decaying  fishes,  brought  as  food  for  the 
brood,  hut  for  some  reason  or  other  left  in  the  tunnel,  as 
well  as  with  their  fluid  excretions,  forming  a  dripping  fetid 
mans,  almost  walling  them  in,  and  swarming  with  maggot 
The  eggs,  from  six  to  eight  in  number,  have  a  pore  wl 
translucent  shining  shell,  are  often  almost  globular  in  ehaj 
and  measure  from  "95  to  '84  by  from  -78  to  -69  in. 

•  It  must  be  remarkeil  tint  Turj  ditergent  opiniom  h»Ta  been  held  o 
point  bj  oraitliDlogisle,  loino  of  vhom  are  apt  to  think  thit  birds'  bftbita 
vBr;,  and  that  what  bag  on  one  ocouion  bean  Dbserred  moBt  ilwBfa  lie  Ibe  mla., 
Al  tbe  tame  time  the  statement  of  seTernl  oomp&ratiiet;  modeni  vriten  at  home 
(Ma£,  Sat.  Hist.  lii.  p.  175,  and  iT.  p.  JSO)  and  alrroad,  that  the  neet  ia  formed 
of  vool,  featbeia,  twigi  and  mon,  ia  lo  vfaollj  contradicted  b;  the  majorit;  of 
obeerreTH,  that  it  most  have  been  made  in  error,  u  remarked  by  Ldnler  (Ann. 
Wettetna.  Oesellsch.  i.  p.  292).  More  than  two  centuries  ago  Sir  T.  Browne 
(MiK.  Tracte,  p,  107)  tbcwed  himself  well  acquainted  with  tbe  real  tnateiiala  of 
a  lQng6ahei'B  aeit,  for  nbiob,  aa  Bonnie  (Archit.  B.  p,  Gl)  showi, 
anthon  leem  to  haio  taken  the  shell  of  a  >ea-nrchin. 
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The  young  on  leaving  the  nest  flit  to  some  neigUbouria^ 
percb,  whence  they  keep  np  a  clamoious  twitteriog,  and, 
until  able  to  filth  for  themselves,  are  for  some  da.vB  fed  by 
their  parents  with  much  assiduity.  It  would  seem  tliat  mora 
than  one  brood  is  often  reared  in  the  season,  bat  precise 
information  on  this  point  is  wanting.  Certain  it  is  that 
Howitson'a  observations  (Zool.  s.s.  pp.  707,  1684  and  3023), 
continued  over  several  years,  prove  that  the  eggs  must  some- 
times bo  laid  very  early  in  February,  since  he  knew  the 
young  on  one  oecaaioii  to  bo  out  of  the  nest  on  March  lltb, 
wbile  ou  the  other  bund  ihey  have  been  found  (Zool.  s.s. 
p.  -202'2)  in  the  neat  so  late  as  July  tJ4ib.  The  most  asual 
breeding  time,  however,  seems  to  be  about  the  brgimiing  or 
middle  of  May. 

Young  Xingfluhers,  taken  from  the  nest,  are  not  hard  to 
rear.  At  first  they  require  a  fisb-diet,  but  will  afterwards  do 
well  for  a  time  on  flesh-meat.  If  kept  in  a  cage  of  sufficient 
ai^e  to  admit  a  large  trough  of  clear  water,  in  which  they  can 
be  supplied  with  live  minnows  or  the  like,  they  make  an 
interesting  display  of  their  habits,  and  will  retain  their 
health ;  but  they  are  voracious  feeders,  and  the  quantity  of 
fishes  tbey  will  consume  is  extraordinary.  This  renders  it 
difGcult  without  constant  care  to  keep  their  ca^  from  be- 
coming offeuflive,  even  though  it  be  an  outdoor  aviury.  They 
are  also  extremely  pugnacious,  and,  unless  separated  iu 
autumn,  combats  ensue  in  which  the  strongest  will  kill  the 
weaker,  eveu  to  the  last  bird.'  Thus  the  keeping  of  King- 
fishers in  coniiuement  is  always  attended  nith  trouble,  aud 
frequently  with  disappointment. 

The  Kingfisher  flies  rapidly  with  a  very  quick  action  of  ila 
i^horc  wini;s,  generally  near  the  water  and  following  the 
windings  of  the  stream  along  which  it  ia  passing,  though  it 
will  at  times  suddenly  aboot  aside  end  aloft  to  cross  from 
one  reach  to  another,  or  on  the  appearance  of  danger,  occa- 
sionally uttering  a  shrill  piping  cry  which  may  be  ttjllabled 
te-et,  aud   is  nut   unlike  that  of  the  Common   Sandpiper. 


*  Til  in  lui>lWD»d  l«<i 
Her  ol  [Sxlndffi,  •boM  « 
VOL.   U. 


'i»r, 


I  fallowing  to  llig  Aathnr'i  trnoA.  lit.  W.  Rji]^ 
'Mk  liowcicr,  Hldom  without  eiiu»|:l(i. 

3  St 
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The  young  seem  to  be  driven  away  by  their  parents  towards 
the  end  of  sammer,  bat  at  any  rate  at  that  season  and  later 
in  the  year,  they  are  observed  far  from  where  they  have  been 
bred,  and  woold  appear  to  make  their  way  gradually  to  the 
coast,  whence  most  of  them  probably  leave  the  coantry.* 
The  old  birds  on  the  contrary  are  resident  throughout  the 
year,  unless  forced  to  quit  their  haunts  by  the  freezing  of 
the  inland  waters,  which  cuts  off  their  supply  of  food.  Under 
the  stress  of  hunger  they  vdll  sometimes  resort  to  human 
dwellings,  and  share  with  other  birds  such  hospitality  as 
may  be  there  afforded ;  but  very  many  starve,  as  is  proved 
by  the  numbers  found  dead  in  and  after  a  prolonged  frost. 
The  more  fortunate,  if  there  be  no  open  water  left  vnthin 
their  ordinary  range,  are  those  that  succeed  in  reaching  tidal 
rivers  or  the  coast,  where  they  frequent  the  shallows  and 
rock-pools,  which  usually  abound  in  small  crustaceans  and 
often  contain  little  fishes.  In  such  places,  at  low  water 
and  in  calm  weather,  the  Kingfisher  fares  well  throughout  a 
severe  winter ;  but  wretched  is  its  fate  should  it  fail  to  find 
such  a  refuge,  and  even  continuous  winds,  by  ruffling  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  may  make  the  capture  of  prey  difficult  if 
not  impossible. 

An  account  of  this  bird  would  be  incomplete  without 
reference  to  the  very  ancient  fables  told  of  it,  especially  since 
some  of  them  find  a  place  in  the  works  of  several  of  our 
most  esteemed  poets,  and  possibly  credence  yet  among  the 
uneducated  ;  but  want  of  space  forbids  the  subject  being 
here  fully  treated,  and  it  must  suffice  to  do  little  more  than 
briefly  quote  certain  passages  cited  by  Pennant,  and  by  Mr. 
Fennell  (Gentleman's  Magazine,  Feb.  1836,  pp.  127-129) ; 
premising  a  knowledge  of  the  classical  story  of  Alcyone  or 
Halc3^one  and  Ceyx,  who  were  changed  into  Kingfishers — 
birds  that  bred,  it  was  said,  at  the  period  of  the  winter 
solstice,  during  which  time  the  weather  remained  so  calm 
that  the  mariner  might  put  to  sea  without  fear  of  tempest — 

*  Their  mi^i^tioo  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  a  correspondent  of 
London's  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  p.  23)  whom  the  present  Editor,  in  spite  of  the 
misleading  signatare,  suspects  to  have  been  Mr.  Yarrell  himself. 
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and  Buch  a  seaaoa  has  therefore  given  rise  to  the  proverbial 
expression  "  Halcyon  Days,"  One  version  of  the  fable  attri- 
bated  this  supposed  fact  to  the  inflnence  of  ^olna,  the 
wind-god  and  father  of  Halcyone,  and,  in  his  translation  of 
Ovid's  Metaniori)hoHes,  Dryden  has  the  lines — 


W.  Browne,  who  died  in  1590,  wrote  in  'Britannia's  Pas- 
torals,'— 

"  Slav,  bat  gaotl;  blow,  fiire  windo  ; 
Ftum  tbe  fonnken  abore, 
And  bs  u  to  tbo  Halnjon  kinds. 
Till  we  bane  ferry'd  o"re."— Book  ii.  ung  5,  11,  253-256. 
But  the  other  version  sapposes  that  Kingfishers  had  power 
to  quell  the  etonn,  as  seen  by  the  line  of  Theocritas,  rendered 
by  Fawkea 

"Ma;  halcjons  imooth  tli«  waies,  and  culm  the  uas. "—Idyl,  eij,  1.  73. 

Sbakespear  refers  to  the  belief,  putting  into  the  muutb  of 
La  Pucelle  (K.  Henry  VI.  pt.  I.  act  i.  sc.  2)  the  words 

"  Eipect  Ssint  Murtin'i  lummor,  halcjon  d«j»." 

This  was,  however,  not  the  only  quality  attributed  to  the  ICing- 
fisber.  Albertus  Magnus  speaks  of  its  dried  body  moulting 
its  feathc^ra,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be,  when  kept  in  ii 
wardrobe,  a  preservative  of  the  woollen  stuffs  therein  laid. 
It  likewise  averted  thunder-bolts  and  possessed  other  virtues, 
while  there  was  a  general  belief  that  the  dead  bird  bung  by  a 
thread  would  always  turn  its  bill  to  the  point  of  the  compass 
whence  the  wind  blew,     Storer,  who  died  in  1604,  says — 

"  Or  M  haliijDD,  >ith  ber  tnrniag  bmt 

Demonitratcs  wind  frnm  wind,  >nd  cut  fTDin  went." 

Wolitiui  Trimppiam. 
Marlowe,  about  the  sanie  time,  has  the  hnes — 


'■  Hot  how  now  ttandii  Ibe  wind  I 
Into  »bnt  corner  poem  my  halejon's  bill  T"- 


—Jtv  of  Malta,  let  i.  k.  I. 

And,  after  him,  Shakespear  makes  Kent  (Lear,  act  ii.  sc.  2) 

speak  of  rogues  who 

"  turn  their  bdofOD  baaki 

With  ertrj  gt.h  sod  nty  nf  tbcir  nutcnL" 
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Sir  T.  Browne  tells  ns  (Pseudodoxia  Epidem.  bk.  iii.  chap,  x.) 
that  he  tried  the  experiment,  but  in  spite  of  his  failure,  the 
belief  survived,  and  may  indeed  yet  exist.  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Smith  in  her  *  Natural  History  of  Birds',  posthumously 
published  in  1807,  speaks  (i.  p.  88)  of  having  once  or  twice 
seen  a  Kingfisher  suspended  to  a  cottage  ceiling  and  of  being 
"  assured  that  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  weather  vane," 
though  sheltered  from  the.  direct  influence  of  the  wind.* 

The  Kingfisher  is  generally  distributed  over  most  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  breeding  yearly  in  every  English  county,  and 
occurring,  says  Mr.  Gray,  on  almost  all  streanis  throughout 
the  west  of  Scotland  south  of  Sutherland.!  It  has  been 
found  in  Islay  and  Skye,  though  not  in  the  Outer  Hebrides ; 
but  it  is  to  be  met  with  at  least  occasionally  in  all  suitable 
localities  in  Ireland,  chiefly  as  an  autumn  or  winter  visitant,, 
though  it  has  bred  near  Belfast.  In  Scandinavia  it  is  hardly 
more  than  a  straggler,  appearing  from  August  to  March,  not 
uncommonly  in  Denmark,  but  very  rarely  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  only  in  the  south  of'  those  countries,  while 
only  one  instance  of  its  breeding  is  recorded,  namely  near 
Jonkoping  in  1872.  It  is  pretty  common  in  Mecklenburg 
but  scarcer  in  Pomerania,  and  is  extremely  rare  in  Curland 
and  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  Further  eastward  its 
northern  limits  seem  not  to  be  defined,  but  it  occurs  in  the 
southern  part  of  Perm.  Pallas  states  that  it  is  common 
on  the  Irtish  and  that  he  had  received  it  from  the  Jenesei ; 
but,  though  Dr.  Finsch  (Verhandl.  zool.-bot.  Gesellsch. 
Wien,  1879,  p.  153)  saw  a  specimen  from  Omsk,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  some  of  the  birds  found  in  these  districts 
do  not  belong  to  the  nearly-allied  Alccdo  hengalensis,  which 
alone  seems  to  occur  in  Turkestan ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
Mr.  Hume  records  what  cannot  be  specifically  distinguished 
from  our  A,  ispida  as  abundant  in  Sindh,  and  the  latter  oc- 

*  The  Editor  has  failed  to  find  any  exbaaBtivo  account  of  the  many  interesting 
fables  concerning  the  Kingtisber.  Aldrovandus  gives  a  great  number,  but  Hol- 
land's translation  of  Pliny  should  not  be  overlooked,  nor  Bennie*8  '  Architecture 
of  Birds/  and  M.  Holland's  *  Faune  Populaire  dc  la  France.' 

f  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  the  Dipper  is  known  as  the  Kingfisher. 
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ears  also  in  Beloocbistao,  Persia  and  Arabia.  E^^ypt  affords 
a  wiutor-reoidt^uce  fur  its  young,  as  also  Mauritania,  but  it 
is  said  to  breed  in  Morocco,  and  it  visits  ttie  Canaries  and 
Madeira.  Returning  to  the  continent  it  is  pretty  generally 
distributed  in  every  part  of  Europe '  and  Asia  witbin  the 
boundaries  just  traced,  but  is  hardly  anywhere  plentiful, 
though  in  hard  frosts  it  often  collects  in  some  uumbera 
around  any  open  water;  and,  being  conspicuous  as  it  sits  on 
the  ice,  a  name  signifying  Ice-bird  has  been  applied  to  it  in 
all  the  Teutonic  languages.! 

The  bill  ia  black,  with  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible 
orange:  the  irides  hazel:  lores  black,  space  between  the 
nostrils  and  eyes,  and  the  ear-coverts,  chestnut ;  top  of  the 
bead  and  the  iiapa  very  dark  green,  each  feather  wiLh  a  sub- 
terminal  bar  of  glossy  verdit«r-blue  ;  scapulars,  tortiala  and 
upper  wing-coverts  dark  green,  the  last  tipped  with  glossy 
verditer-blue ;  remaining  flight- feat  hers  dull  greenish-black, 
the  exposed  portion  of  the  outer  web,  except  near  the  tip  of 
the  primaries,  being  deep  greenish-blue ;  middle  of  the  back, 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  bright,  glossy  vorditer-blue ; 
rectrices  indigo-blue  ;  chin,  throat  and  an  obliqno  patch  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  white,  tinged  with  butf ;  from  the  base 
of  the  mandible  a  dark  green  band,  barred  with  vorditer-blue 
as  on  the  head,  descends  to  the  sides  of  the  breast;  the  rest 
of  the  lower  snrface  rich  chestnut,  somewhat  puler  towards 
t!ie  vent ;  quill- feathers  beneath  dusky :  legs  and  toes  reddish- 
brown,  claws  dusky. 

The  whole  length  is  about  seven  inches  and  a  half ;  the 
hill  an  inch  and  a  half  along  the  ridge,  and  two  inches  to  tho 
gope ;  the  wing  from  tho  carpal  joint  to  tho  tip,  three  inches. 

The  female  ia  somewhat  greener  and  rather  less  brightly 
cbtourod  than  the  male,  and  her  bill  a  little  smaller  :  there 
is  otherwise  but  little  ontward  sexnal  difference. 

Young  birds  have  tho  bill  shorter  and  wholly  black,  while 
their  plumage  thongh  just  of  the  same  character  as  in  the 
iidulta  is  everywhere  duller,  and  also  much  darker. 

*  It  1i  mid  howeTcr  to  tia  raj  nn  id  (.ildenbarg. 
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Ceryle  iLCYON  (Linn  IB  US*). 
THE  BELTED  KINGFISHER. 

AUcdo  aleyon. 

CsKTLR,  F.  Boic\. — Bill  long,  bard,  slraigbt  and  acute,  wiUi  •  longitadiaal 
groore  on  each  itde  of  the  colmcn.  Nostrili  baml,  obliqug  and  nearlj  closed  b; 
a  bare  membraDO.  Head  crtal«d.  Wings  moderilelj  iKiinted,  of  ten  primBriea  ; 
the  seeoad  and  third  nearl;  equal  and  loogeat,  the  GiKt  ahorler  than  the  fourth. 
Tail  moderate,  of  tvetre  rectricea.  Tiliin  bare  below  ;  tarsi  Bhort ;  toes  three 
before,  one  buhiod,  the  middk  naited  to  the  outer  toe  ns  far  as  the  aeoond  joint, 
and  lu  the  inner  aa  far  aa  the  first  joint;  hind  toe  mueh  shorter  than  the  iouer. 

Two  exampleB  of  this  bird  occurred.  Bays  Tliompson  (Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  p.  430,  svii.  p.  69,  and  B.  Irel.  i.  p.  373)  in 

*  Aleedo  alcgaa,  LiDn4eas,  Sjat.  Nat  Ed.  12,  i.  p.  ISO  {1738). 
t  laia,  1828,  p.  310,  ~ 
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Irelnud  about  the  Bame  time.  The  first  was  shot  by  Mr. 
V.  A.  Smitb  at  Annsbrook  iu  Mcath,  October  2(Hh,  1845; 
and  tbe  second,  which  was  seen  some  days  before  November 
20th  of  the  same  year  by  the  gamekeeper  of  Mr.  Latoucbe, 
of  Luggela  iu  the  connty  of  Wicklow,  was  ebortly  afterwarda 
shot,  according  to  Mr.  Watters,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Campion. 
This  last  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  W. 
Wurren,  and  was  by  him  left  to  the  Masetim  of  Scieuco  and 
Art  iu  Dublin :  the  other,  believed  to  have  been  a  female, 
was  bought  for  that  of  Trinity  College  iu  the  same  capital.* 
This  Kingfisber,  a  native  of  North  America,  is  not  known 
to  have  been  elsewhere  observed  in  Earope,  and  its  claim  to 
be  accoQuted  a  British  Bird  is  so  slight  as  to  justify  here 
but  a  brief  notice  of  it.  That  it  should  be  able  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  is  not  surprising,  when  its  wide  range  iu  its  own 
country  and  its  long  migratory  flights  are  considered.  Its 
habits  bave  been  described  at  great  length  by  American 
ornithologists,  and  though  some  details  given  by  Wilson, 
Audubon  and  Nuttall  bare  been  recently  disputed,  yet  the 
general  truth  of  their  statements  seems  to  be  untouched, 
while  some  of  the  discrepancies  between  their  accounts  and 
those  of  later  observers  are  explained  by  the  often  overlooked 
fact  that  the  habits  of  almost  any  bird  vary  more  or  less 
according  to  season  or  locality.  With  certain  differences,  to 
be  presently  noticed,  the  behaviour  of  this  species  is  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  our  own.  In  summer  it  is  found 
throughout  North  America  from  tho  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  northwards  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  hardly  a 
river  or  creek,  lake  or  pond  being  free  from  its  presence.  In 
winter  it  is  forced  to  the  southwards,  as  the  waters  it 
frequents  are  successively  frozen,  though  even  in  New 
Kngland.  to  say  uotbiog  of  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
a  few  seem  to  maintain  their  position,  especially  in  open 
seasons.     But  towards  autumn  tbe  majority  nnqnestiouubly 

•  Mr.  Morrii,  mj  the  inftmnation  of  Mr.  G.  QnaLhini,  almte*  Ibit  r  Ihiri] 
uHonriirdi  occonvil  to  ■  frivDj  of  bit  nctr  Bantr;  Baj,  «nil  bU».  tbaugli  wiih 
HirDi>  doubt,  llwl  ■  fourth  ou  nid  to  bniv  been  obtained  iii«r  Dublio.  In  e*eli 
of  Ihene  'W«  eonfirnialion,  \>j  aomc  ncognind  ■■(boril>7,  ovald  b«  deiinbte 
before  uvepting  lb*  infonnaliiKi. 
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vepair  to  tropical  qaarters,  reaching  the  isthmas  of  Panama, 
most  of  the  Antilles  and  Trinidad,  where  according  to 
Leotaud  it  is  resident,  and  the  same  is  said  of  it  in  some 
other  West  Indian  islands  ;  *  but  in  those  which  have  been 
the  home  for  any  length  of  time  of  a  competent  ornithologist 
it  is  declared  to  be  migratory.  It  is  a  winter  visitant  to 
Bermuda,  arriving,  says  Wedderbum,  in  September  and 
disappearing  in  April.  In  Newfoundland,  where  says  Mr. 
Beeks  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  1692)  it  is  tolerably  common,  it  is, 
owing  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  only  a  summer  visitor. 

The  points  in  which  this  bird  chiefly  differs  from  the 
Kingfisher  of  this  country  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 
It  haunts  more  rapid  and  turbulent  streams,  besides  shewing 
at  times  a  more  decided  preference  for  a  maritime  life,  so 
as  to  be  seen  actively  fishing  half-a-mile  out  at  sea.  When 
frequenting  the  shore,  crustaceans  seem  to  form  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  food,  and  these  are  not  the  small  and  low 
forms  on  which  our  own  bird  preys,  but  some  of  the  highest, 
as  crabs  (Ibis,  1859,  p.  67). f  Its  powerful  build  enables  it  to 
swallow  many  fishes,  especially  the  smaller  malaoopterygians, 
without  killing  them  first,  though  acanthopterygians,  and 
tough,  hard-scaled  fishes  of  any  group  are  beaten  against-  the 
bird's  perch  till  they  are  dead,  and  if  large  their  more  digestible 
parts  are  alone  swallowed.  1     It  does  not  generally  plunge 

•  Thus  Mr.  Ober  (Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  1878,  pp.  62,  193  and  272)  mjs  of 
it  in  Dominica,  St.  Vincent's  and  Grenada;  while  Sundcvall  ((Efvers.  K.  Vet. 
Ak.  Fiirhandl.  1809,  p.  fySS)  asserts  that  it  is  found  tbroughoat  the  jear  in 
St.  Bartholomew's.     Both  these  authorities  seem  to  have  relied  chiefly  on  infor- 
mation furnished  to  them,  which  was  probably  erroneous. 

t  But  on  fitting  opportunity  a  crab  will  retaliate,  for  Wedderbum  saw  one 
8eiz«i  a  Belted  Kingfisher,  he  had  shot,  while  struggling  in  the  water,  and  drag  it 
beneath  the  surface. 

t  Mr.  0.  Q.  Abbott  (Nature,  vii.  p.  362,  xi.  p.  227)  having  had  conaiderable 
experience  of  this  bird's  habits,  when  catching  almost  exclusively  small  cyprinoida 
— Hoft-finned  tishec,  denied  the  a.s!*ertion  often  made  of  its  beating  its  prey  to 
death  before  eatins:  it.  Being  induced,  however,  by  the  evidence  of  a  credible 
witnes.s  to  think  there  might  bo  ground  for  the  established  belief,  he  continued 
hi»  observations  in  other  places  where  the  bird  was  feeding  upon  larger  fishes, 
which  he  found  to  be  butchered  by  it  in  the  manner  already  stated.  Mr.  GK>8»e 
(B.  Jamaica,  p.  82)  records  a  singular  instance  of  two  birds  seiziog  the  same  fish 
simultaneously  and  tugging  at  it  till  the  grasp  of  one  gave  way. 
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peqjondicnlarly  into  the  water  after  its  prey,  but  with  a 
circular  or  spiral  sweep.  Dr.  Couea  (Bull.  Nuttall  Orn. 
Club,  1878,  p.  92)  records  an  observation  by  a  correspoudent 
of  a  Belted  Kingfiflber  which,  when  the  water  was  too  rough 
to  admit  of  its  fishiug,  greedily  devoured  the  berries  of  the 
Bour-gam  {^''yssa  aqtuttku),  ejecting  in  pellets  their  seeds 
and  skin.  It  has  a  load,  harsb  cry,  syllftbled  by  Mr.  Gosse 
chirr,  Dot  at  all  unlike  a  noise  that  may  he  made  by  a 
watchman's  rattle*,  and  usually  uttered  sitting,  or  when 
disturbed.  Like  our  own  Kingfisher  this  bird  breeds  very 
early  in  the  season,  and  much  in  the  same  roanner.  A 
hole  is  burrowed  in  a  buuk,  and  the  nest  is  at  the  end  of  a 
gallery — never  apparently  less  than  two  feet  in  length  and 
sometimes  as  much  aa  fifteen — which  often  turns  at  a  sharp 
angle,  and  is  Bomctimea  said  to  be  tortuous.  Occasionally 
it  would  seem  to  be  furnished  with  twigs,  grass  and  feathers, 
though  most  commonly  without  anything  mora  than  fishes' 
bones  and  scales. f  The  eggs  are  said  to  be  six  or  seven  in 
camber,  of  a  pare,  shining,  transluceut  whit«,  by  no  meaua 
always  so  spherical  as  is  asserted,  and  measure  from  1*37 
to  1-25  by  from  1-04  to  1-02  in. 

The  hill  is  blnish-black,  with  the  lower  mandible  lighter 
at  the  base :  irides  hazel :  head  and  cheeks  dark  blnish- 
grey  with  a  white  spot  just  before  and  another  under  the 
eye ;  sides  of  the  neck  below  and  behind  the  crest  white  ; 
back  and  wing-coverts  bluish-grey,  most  of  the  latter  tipped 
with  white  ;  remiges  black- — the  primaries  with  the  basal 
half  of  the  inner  web,  and  some  irregular  spots  on  the  outer, 
white  ;  the  secondaries  and  terliala  with  the  outer  web 
bluish-grey,  speckled  and  tipped  with  white ;  upper  tail- 
coverts  bluish-grey,  with  whitish  specks ;  naiddle  rectrices 
bluish-grey,  but  black  near  the  shaft  and  with  irregular  white 
mottling  across  them,  the  rest  greyish-black  with  intormpted 
white  bars  and  bordered  externally  with  blnish-grey  ;  lower 

*  Hiam,  ueonling  to  Dr.  OondUoh  (AiuJw  de  k  8«n.  Kcp.  d«  Birt.  K«k 
1878,  p.  219),  one  of  it«  DanuB  in  ForU  lUco  ii  Mnlraca—A  wooden  nttle. 

t  Tbs  nidifinticn  of  tbU  biid  fan  been  the  mbject  ot  mneh  diunwioD  (Am. 
Nat.  i.  |>.  4BS;  ii.  pp.  2IB,  S7»,  403,  4W,  fiU  ;  iii.  pp.  iti,  {115)  due  to  ntne- 
irb»t  b«»t)r  geHnlinlJod  of  iU  TUTfi>ft  ni«l?<. 
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parts  generally,  white,  with  a  hroad  hlaish-grey  pectoral 
belt,  and  the  sides  of  the  body  of  the  same :  legs  and  toes 
orange-brown ;  claws  black. 

The  whole  length  varies  from  nearly  thirteen  to  nearly 
fifteen  inches ;  the  ridge  of  the  bill  measuring  aboat  two 
inches ;  and  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing  six 
inches. 

In  the  female  the  pectoral  belt  is  mixed  with  reddish- 
brown  ;  the  sides  of  the  body  are  deep  chestnnt  which  often 
unites  to  form  a  second  broad  belt  of  that  colour  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  first. 

The  present  is  not,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  the  only 
species  of  Kingfisher  found  in  North  America,  since  Ceryle 
cabanisi,  which  some  authors  regard  as  being  but  the 
northern  race  of  the  widely-spread  C.  americana,  occurs  in 
Texas  and  perhaps  in  Florida.  This  beautiful  Family  of 
birds  is  the  subject  of  a  very  fine  *  Monograph  *  by  Mr. 
Sharpe,  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Eeulemans,  which  only 
needs  Dr.  Murie's  promised  chapter  on  their  anatomy  for  its 
completion,  when  it  will  be  rendered  one  of  the  most  perfect 
works  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  appeared. 

Nitzsch  observed  that  it  seems  to  be  a  character  of  this 
Family  of  birds,  shared  with  them,  so  far  as  is  known,  only 
by  the  Woodpeckers,  that  the  nestlings  are  never  clothed 
with  down,  but  are  perfectly  naked  until  the  permanent 
feathers  make  their  appearance;  from  what,  however,  has 
been  stated  above  (page  427),  the  Hoopoes  appear  to  possess 
the  same  character. 

The  vignette  represents  the  sternum  of  the  common  King- 
fisher. 
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OECtNua  TiitlfiiB  (Linnfeus*). 

THE   GREEN   WOODPECKER. 

Picks  viridig. 

Qtoaisa,  F.  iJaict.^Beak  about  w  long  u  tbe  head,  h&rd,  broad  at  (he  U 

comprtued  at  the  Up  ;  upper  miDdibJe  ilightlj  arched,  ending  abrnpllj,  with  a 

*liallow  grooFC  on  eai'h  >idc  roDiimg  parallel  to  and  near  Iha  coImeD,  and  longer 

tbaD  the  lamr  manilibEe,  which  U  pointed.  Bud  has  the  gODji  nemr  the  tip 

than  the  baw  and  the  tomik  ronnded.   Noelrili  Uuat.  oial,  cavered  with  hair-like 

feitfaen  directed  (orwnrde.     TaD^«  capable  of  gnat  prolrnsian,  beiet  at  the  tip 

vitb  hornj  barb*.     Wings  moderate ;  the  Grat  primary  reij  short,  the  fonrlh 

longeat,  hut  the  fifth  neatly  equal  to  it.     Tail  of  twelre  gnwluated  reotricei,  the 

DOler  pair  Teiy  abort  and  overljing  the  next,  whirh  with  the  rest  are   pointed 

knd  faaTe  atifT,  decirred  ibafta,  with  hard  webi.     Tini  atrong,  iligbtlj  feathered 

in  front  abore  ;  to«  two  before  and  two  behind,  the  foarlh,  which  ii  turned 

backwards  eqoal  to  the  third  ;  clawa  stninglj  hooked,  gruored  and  verj  sharp. 

The  Green  Woodpecker  is  tlie  cwmmoneat,  and  therefore 
the  best  knowa  of  the  British  species  of  its  Family,  but  its 
■  Piaa  riridit,  linnKita,  6;it.  Kat.  Eil.  12,  i.  p.  ITS  (If  06}. 
t  laia,  1831,  p,  St2. 
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distribution  in  England  is,  as  ^ill  presently  be  moTe  folly 
shewn,  by  no  means  general,  while  it  occurs  very  rarely  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  It  frequents  wooded  districts,  and  is 
commonly  seen  passing  with  an  easy  and  undulating  flight 
from  one  tree  to  another,  nearly  always  alighting,  after  a 
deeper  sweep  than  the  preceding,  on  the  lower  side  of  a 
bough  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  often  but  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  whence  it  climbs  upwards  in  an  oblique  direction, 
partly  supporting  itself  by  the  sti£f  pointed  feathers  of  its 
tail,  moving  by  starts,  and  if  possible  keeping  the  tree 
between  the  observer  and  itself.  Arrived  near  the  top,  it 
will  fly  o£f,  either  returning  to  the  lower  part  of  the  same 
tree  by  a  short  circuit,  or  settling  upon  another,  but  in 
either  case  to  renew  its  movements  in  the  same  way.^ 
Clinging  to  the  more  or  less  vertical  bole,  or  larger  limbs,  it 
examines,  as  it  goes,  the  crevices  of  the  bark  for  the  insects 
on  which  it  feeds ;  on  some  trees  occasionally  knocking  off, 
vrith  a  few  taps  of  its  powerful  beak,  a  bit  of  bark  to  discover 
any  that  may  be  lodged  beneath. 

Insects  of  many  sorts,  often  in  their  larval  stage,  but 
especially  the  timber-haunting  beetles,  and  spiders  as  well, 
form  the  chief  food  of  this  Woodpecker  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year ;  but  in  summer  it  preys  largely  upon  ants,  and 
may  then  be  often  seen  on  the  ground,  where  it  maintains  a 
curiously  upright  attitude  as  it  sits,  or  moves  over  the  grass, 
with  a  series  of  rapid  but  short  hops,  from  one  ant-hill  to 
another.  Here  it  industriously  turns  over  the  ground  with 
its  beak,  spending  often  several  minutes  upon  each  nest  and, 
returning  to  the  spot  at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  bores 
conical  pits  (Zool.  p.  2431)  in  the  soil  and  secures  the 
insects  as  they  fall  down  the  sides.  Examples  obtained 
at  this  time  of  year  generally  shew  by  the  earth  sticking  to 
their  beak  how  they  have  been  engaged.  The  bird  is  also 
said  to  be  an  enemy  to  bees,  and  several  authors  concur  in 
stating  that  it  will  crack  hazel-nuts  and  eat  acorns. 

•  Selby  says  he  had  repeatedly  seen  it  descend  trees  by  moTing  backward. 
The  Editor  has  not  been  so  fortunate,  though  he  thiokB  he  must  bare  enjoyed 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  bird. 
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Qeoerally  solitary  in  its  habits,  Bpring  is  commoiily  well 
advanced  befura  it  ia  seen  paired.  Tlien  some  bmiliar 
haunt  is  usually  choeeu,  and  by  oarefnl  waU;liiiig,  for  it  is  a 
very  shy  bird,  tbe  particular  tree  intended  for  tho  nest  may 
often  be  diHcovered.  Tbis  is  ordinarily  an  elm,  ash,  or 
poplar,  but  by  no  means  unfrequently  a  horse -cbestnut,  ayca- 
moro  or  eilver-dr,  and  rarely  a  beech  or  an  oak — the  harder 
woods  being  almost  always  avoided — while  a  trunk  or  branch 
that  is  rotteu  at  tbe  heart  is  commonly  selected.  Several 
incisions  are  often  commenced  and  abandoned  for  no  appa- 
rent cause ;  but  when  the  work  is  begun  in  earnest,  it  is 
steadily  prosecuted,  and  sometimes  with  great  speed,  the 
birds  relicTing  each  other  by  turns.  Tbe  first  incision  is 
vertical,  but  it  is  soon  widened  until  a  circular  bolo  is  cut 
out,  almost  as  truly  as  if  traced  by  compasses  or  bored  by  a 
drill.  This  bole  runs  horizontally  till  tbe  heart  is  reached, 
and  then  turning  abruptly  downwards  is  continued  to  tbe 
depth  perhaps  of  a  foot.*  At  the  bottom  it  is  somewhat 
enlarged,  and  there,  without  bedding  of  any  sort,  save  a  few 
chips  that  have  not  been  thrown  out,  the  eggs  from  four  to 
seTen  in  number  are  laid.  These  are  of  a  pure,  translucent, 
glossy  wbitef,  slightly  pyriform  in  shape,  and  measure  from 
1*4  to  1-25  by  from  "91  to  -85  in.  But  it  not  uufrequently 
happens  that  some  other  bird,  particularly  a  Starling  aa 
before  stated  (page  232),  will  seize  on  the  hole  when  com- 
pleted, and  though  a  struggle,  lasting  perhaps  for  some  days, 
ia  the  result,  Wctory  nearly  always  rests  with  tho  invader, 
who  by  carrying  in  a  few  sticks,  straws  or  other  furniture, 
renders  the  chamber  at  once  unfit  for  its  constructor.  Tbe 
Woodpecker  thereupon  gives  up  possession,  and  thus   her 

*  It  hu9  be«D  nld  (hat  Ibo  birdi  Till  ennj  to  b  dUtanM  th(  dipt  mmje  in 
eattiog  tbe  hole  ;  bat  in  the  Editur's  eiperienca  tbis  ii  nsTcr  done,  and  be  bu 
tlwBji  foand  the  micat  its;  of  diicoieriDg  &  nest  ii  b;  obseiring  Ibe  loot  of  ewb 
troe  ID  Ibe  preiumcd  Jocalit;,  tbet  which  oaatuni  it  being  inisrikbl}  reoogniuble 
bj  the  ehi{ia  etrewn  oa  the  ground. 

f  Bggi  ntained  either  bj  the  up  of  the  tree,  or  perbkp*  bj  Mmo  (ingoid 
gnwlh,  have  been  freqaently  fonnd  (Zool.  pp.  2236.  226S,  QSDI,  2928,  6338), 
and  itre  verj  buntitul  ebjecta,  •ome  being  bigblj  roloured.  Budj'  meutiona  > 
neat  of  gi«en  egga  (Annnure  Nonniud.  rii.  p.  283,  note)  btongbl  to  biin  with 
the  mothur,  but  one  cunat  help  anppoeing  tlut  thej  mk;  haie  been  HtorliDSi'. 
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hopes  may  be  frastmted  time  after  time,  &nd  she  may 
wholly  hindered  from  raising  a  brood  that  seaaon.  WTien 
unobstructed,  the  eamo  hole  may  be  tenanted  for  several 
years  in  snccessios,  and  Couch  records  {Zool.  p.  6327)  aa 
instance  of  the  same  tree  being  occupied  for  thirty  con* 
secutive  years ;  but  more  commonly  a  new  hole  is  mat 
every  season,  the  old  boles  Bceming  to  Berre  as  slecpii 
ehambers  for  the  birds  at  other  times  of  the  year,  and  it  has 
been  truly  observed  that  Woodpeckers  are  among  the  earliest 
birds  to  retire  to  rest  in  the  afternoon.  The  young  are 
hatched  towards  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  and 
when  Bedged  are  said  to  creep  about  the  tree  containing  the 
neat  before  tbey  are  able  to  fly.  Taken  at  that  time  they 
may  he  brought  up  by  hand,  and  become  very  tame,  uttering 
a  low  note  which  baa  been  compared  to  that  of  a  very  young 
Gosling.  The  adults  have  a  considerable  variety  of  cries — 
one,  very  harsh,  loud,  and  apparently  peculiar  to  the  cock  in 
early  spring,  has  been  syllabled  by  De  Buffon  tiaiacan, 
tiacacan  ,■  another,  which  may  be  heard  almost  throughoot 
the  year,  is  a  cheerful,  laughing  call,  pUii,  pUu,  pleu, 
several  times  repeated,  and  is  believed  by  most  people  to 
prognosticate  rain,  but  some  observations  made  with  care 
fail  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  species  as  a  weather-pro- 
phet {Trans.  Norf.  and  Norw.  Nat.  Soc.  1870-71,  p.  31), 
though  "Eain-fowl"  or  "Rain-bird"  used  to  he,  if  it  is 
now,  one  of  the  many  names  borne  by  this  Woodpecker, 
doubts  may  perhaps  he  entertained  as  to  its  6tness.*     Later 

*  AliIroTandoB  indeed  said  (Om,  lib.  xii.  cap.  iii.)^an<I  the  stntement  boa 
been  mmy  timei  repeated  bj  other  writers — th«t  the  Woodpeeket  "TcUriboa 
plauin  &DiB  dictoe  eet."  The  Bdil«r,  after  much  sesrch,  hna  not  iliscoTsred  who 
these  sncienta  were ;  hat  he  believes  be  maj  confideDtt;  >uaert  that  snob  a  Duoe 
doea  not  ocear  in  nn;  ohuaical  nnlhor  ;  and  if  it  were  ever  in  nse  it  maj  be  open 
to  donbt  whether  the  bin!  intended  wu  not  mther  ■  Plover.  In  hii  next  lea- 
teuce,  howe'er,  Aldovandna  seems  (o  give  the  kej  to  >  reafonable  explaoatioa  of 
the  nameB  ^*  flain-bird  "  and  ^'  Plfitptrii,'^  applied  reapeetively  in  BngEand  and 
Franco,  for  he  aajs  :  — "  Pnosagire  vtro  phiuium  credebstur  ei  vocis  souo,  cum 
Bempe  Talidiue,  qnaiiT  SDleret,  stridere  obaernalntnr,"  The  aitme  view  ii  tskcD 
by  Salerna  (p.  104),  who  tiya  of  this  apeclea  "  c'«t  peut-din:  sur  son  cri  qu'on 
■'eat  svisA  dp  dire  qu'il  prooettoit  de  la  plnie  ;"  and  De  Buflon  also  incline*  Ut 
the  aame  belief.  ^^^_ 

CoDsidcring  the  rer;  ioECCare  groiiEd  on   nhich  lest  spccnlationa  aa  to  tkil^^H 
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in  the  Bummer  a  cry  like  one  of  those  uttered  by  the  Kestrel 
is  often  heard,  proceeding  presumably  from  the  young,  and 
occasionally  diversitied  by  a  loud  chunk,  chunk. 

The  explanation  or  derivation  of  the  common  nRmes  of 
our  birds  is  nearly  always  a  matter  of  much  interest,  and 
those  by  which  the  present  species  is  known  invite  attention, 
the  more  so  since  in  former  Editions  of  this  work  they  were 
treated  at  some  length.'  "  Bain-hird "  has  been  already 
noticed,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  name,  as  well  as 
"  Pick-a-tree,"  is  stated  by  Wallia  in  his  '  Natnial  History 
of  Northumberland'  (i.  p.  321)  to  have  been  used  in  that 
county  when  he  wrotfl  (1769).  ""Wood-Speight"  (often 
erroneously  written  "  Woodapite  ")  or  simply  "  Speicbt,"  aa 
Hollyband  had  it  in  1593  (Diet.  Fr.  and  Engl,  gvb  roce  Kc), 
is  cognate  with  the  German  Specht,  and  the  French  Epeiche, 
equivalent  to  Woodpecker,  and  it  will  be  directly  shewn 
that  the  prefix  docs  not  mean  tcotid  as  has  been  suggested. 
"  YafBl  "  or  "  Yaffingale  "  refers  to  the  bird's  common  cry, 
which  lias  been  well  compared  by  Gilbert  White  and  many 
others  to  the  sound  of  laughter,  and  in  the  once-popular 
poem  of  the  '  Peacock  at  Home '  we  have  :  — 


In  some  counties  a  Woodpecker  is  called  a  "  Whetile,"  and 
in  others  a  "  Woodwale  " — two  words  which  seem  to  have 
the  same  deriTation.  The  Grst  has  been  supposed  to  be 
merely  a  corrnption  of  whittle — a  knife — formerly  written 
whi/tel ;  but  a  still  more  ancient  form  of  this  word  is  thicitel 

cmyiacitf  of  binla  for  forecutlng  ebingea  of  iba  veathsr,  it  U  tboatbt  ioeipedicBt 
here  to  reprint  Ibe  DDt«a  inKrMd  bj  tLe  Author  of  thii  work  ia  hii  Second  and 
Third  Editiona.  Ukon  from  the  vritings  of  Mr.  Bcrope,  Ut.  A.  Yoang  ud  Sir 
H.  Davy — psrlienUrlr  aince  none  of  them  toftrto  bird*. 

*  The  dariraticHii  bafora  giren  wore  nuniiliei)  to  Mr.  Yurrell  bj  "  rt  learned 
friend  It  CuDbridgo  "  wliom  tbc  Bilitor  b>(  not  l<ren  Kbie  Id  identifj.  They 
were,  arcording  lo  modcn  iiiv»lig(tioni,  eitreniolf  erronoooi,  though  the  tms 
bUiue  >»  lo  be  oti  thai  uvonnt  attnched  to  th*ni  whea  it  ii  remom^eicd  how 
Tcry  crado  were  lbs  iD"thwti  *da|il«d  h]  muijr  eljinolnfliiti  of  tboM  daja,  before 
th'  (Indj  of  philologT  wu  pUmd  on  uij  necDie  l«u«.  It  !•  to  he  hoped  that  the 
*wl  the  Editor  hM  ronired  on  the  pmeut  oeeuion  from  hii  learned  friend*  Prof. 
^keit,  Mi.  fSindrhaw  nnd  Mr,  Aldia  WrJRhl  majr  he  more  aucc«nfa1. 
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which  renders  the  conjectnre  very  nnlikely.  On  the  other 
hand  "  Woodwale"  or  "  Woodwall"  may  be  traced  from  "  Wit- 
wall/'  as  foond  in  Hollyband's  '  Dictionarie  *,  before  qnoted 
(sub  voce  Lorion) — cognate  with  the  Low-Dutch  Weede- 
wael,  and  the  Old-German  Wittevaal,  as  given  by  Kilian 
(Etymol.  Teuton.  Ling.  1772,  p.  792)— of  which  "  Whetile" 
is  but  an  easy  corruption ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  whatever 
the  second  syllable  may  mean,  the  first  is  only  wood — ^in  old 
Anglo-Saxon  widu — and  has  nothing  to  do  with  woad  as  has 
been  thought.  In  some  form  or  other  the  word  occurs  not 
unfrequently  in  old  poems.  Thus  in  the  '  Bomaunt  of  the 
Rose  *,  so  long  erroneously  attributed  to  Chaucer,  we  have — 

"  In  many  places  were  nyghtyngales, 
Alpes*,  fynohes  and  wodewales." — Ed,  1878,  iv.  p.  84. 

Again  in  '  Thomas  of  Erceldoune ',  one  of  the  copies  reads  : 

"  I  herde  the  lay,  and  the  throstell, 
The  marys  menydf  in  hir  song, 
The  wodewale  fardej  as  a  bell, 
That  the  wode  abonte  me  rong." — Ed,  Murray,  FytU  L  U.  29-32. 

And  in  the  ballad  of  '  Guy  of  Gisbome  ',  first  published  with 
many  alterations  by  Bishop  Percy,§  but  since  printed  literally 
by  Messrs.  Hayes  and  Furnivall,  there  is  (ii.  p.  228) 

"  The  woodweete  sang  and  wold  not  cease 
Amongst  the  leaoes  a  lyne." 

where  **  Woodweete  "  is  doubtless  the  mistake  of  a  copyist 
for  "  Woodweele,*'  and  this  name,  whatever  form  it  takes,  is 
in  England  nowadays  only  applied  to  Woodpeckers,  though, 
as  before  remarked  (vol.  i.  page  235)  in  Germany,  it  invari- 
ably means  the  Golden  Oriole,  as  it  once   did  here.      Be- 

♦  Bullfinches.  f  Bemoaned  herself. 

X  Another  MS.  has  beryde,  made  a  noise. 

§  When  Percy  published  this  ballad  he  "  took  the  liberty,"  as  he  snbseqnentlj 
said,  to  alter  this  passage  and  fill  op  ''  from  conjecture  "  an  obvious  gap  between 
the  lines  above  quoted  and  those  that  follow  in  the  MS.  thus  : 

**  The  woodweole  sang,  and  wold  not  cease, 
Sitting  oi>on  the  spraye, 
Soe  lowde,  he  wakened  Robin  Hood, 
In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay." 
»nl  so  Ritson  reprinttd  them  in  his  collection  of  Robin-Hood  ballads  (i.  p.  115). 
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Bpecting  the  second  Billable  of  this  name  and  of  that  nesrl 
to  be  considered,  nothing  can  be  said  that  would  not  be  con- 
jectural  and  therefore  better  omitted. 

"Hickwall,"  of  which  the  older  form  seems  to  be  "Hic- 
waw"  (Holljbftnd,  sub  race  Pic),  or  "Hickway"  (Cotgrave, 
Fr.  Diet.  8ub  voce.  Pic  et  Piverd),  is  possibly  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Jligera  or  Higere  (T.  Wright,  VoeabularieB, 
pp.  29,  62,  281),  which  signifiea  a  laugher  and  donbtlesB 
refers,  like  Yaffil,  to  the  bird's  crj-.  Bnt  on  the  other  hand 
"Hickway"  was  Bometimea  written  "Heigh-haw"  and 
"  Highawe "  (Cotgrave,  suh  voce.  Beschehois,  Bequebo  et 
Oriot),  and  hence,  when  its  original  meaning  was  lost,  it 
seems  to  have  been  corrupted,  in  obrioua  reference  to  the 
bird's  habits,  into  "Hewhole,"  a  name  still  used,  aa  it  was 
more  than  three  centuries  since,  when  Turner  latinized  it  into 
Huhola ;  and  now  further  corrupted  in  America  into  "  High- 
hole  "  or  "  High-holder  "  (BuU.  Nuttall  Club,  1881,  p.  84). 
Yet  it  must  be  remarked  that  Holzkaucr  is  said  by  Bechstein 
to  be  one  of  the  Oennan  names  of  the  Green  Woodpecker.* 

Thongh  sufficiently  common  to  be  well  known  ia  most  of 
the  wooded  districts  of  the  greater  part  of  England,  there 
are  some  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  seldom  seen.  In  Corn- 
wall, until  lately,  it  was  extremely  rare ;  and,  according  to 
Rodd,  was  wholly  nnknown  until  1873  near  the  Land's  End 
— a  locality,  however,  comparatively  treeless.  It  was  long 
believed  never  to  occur  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  hut  there  is 
DOW  good  evidence  of  its  occasionally  straying  thither,  an 
example  having  been  killed,  it  is  said  (Zool.  p.  G583),  near 
St.  Helen's  in  May,  1855,  while  others  are  recorded  as  seen 
or  heard  in  the  island  (Zool.  pp.  915,  6853,  9608;  s.s.  pp. 
448,  2224).  Precise  details  of  its  topographical  distribution 
await  farther  research,  which  in  time  may  possibly  explain 
its  rarity  or  abundance  in  certain  districts ;  but  its  numbers 
mnst  to  some  extent  depend  upon  cbaugos  that  are  much 
within  man's  control.     It  is  of  coarse  oncoursged  by  the 

*  Tbii  duHTlatlan  migbt  bSTB  bean  much  ciUndod,  to  u  to  inclii'le  idbh)'  of 
the  Otber  oaniH  hj  vhicb  tha  bird  ia  bnoirn  ;  but  vnnt  of  space  iiccowiiUt«s  ita 
liuitatioD  to  tbow  mentioDoit  by  Hr.  Tkrrell. 

VOL.   n.  8   O 
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making  of  pkntat^ions,  bat  on  the  other  haud  the  greatfl 
attention  paid  to  forests  and  woods,  bj  removing  treea  that 
have  attained  their  fall  growth,  without  suffering  them  to 
decay  and  harboar  a  world  of  insects,  deprives  it  of  mach  of 
its  sustenance,  and  to  this  cause,  rather  than  any  other, 
seems  due  its  increasing  scarcity  in  some  places.  Yet  it 
breeds  regularly,  as  Mr.  More's  enquiries  shewed,  in  every 
county  as  far  as  Derbyshire,  though  becoming  much  rarer 
farther  to  tho  northward,  so  as  to  occur  but  sporadically  in 
the  remaining  English  counties.  lo  Yorkshire,  according 
to  Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke,  it  is  only  found  as  a  casual  visitor 
on  the  western  side  of  the  county,  and  in  the  rest  is 
chiefly  confined  to  a  few  localities  in  the  vales  of  York  and 
of  Picker ing^being  wholly  anknown,  however,  in  Cawood, 
one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  woods,  near  the  jnnction  of  the 
Wharfe  and  the  Ouze.  In  Durham  and  Northumberland  it 
eeema  to  breed  but  occasionally,  though  at  Dilston  Park  in 
the  latter  said  Wallis,  writing  in  1769  (Nat.  Hist,  Northamb. 
i.  p.  319),  it  was  frequent  before  the  wood  was  cat  down. 
To  Scotland  in  these  days  the  species  is  a  very  rare  strag- 
gler.* Neither  Jardioe  nor  Macgillivray  knew  of  an  aathen- 
tic  Scottish  specimen,  and  Mr.  Gray  says  he  has  never  seen 
one  recently  killed.  According  to  the  last  there  is  no  prooC,^^ 
of  the  appearance  of  more  than  four  examples  in  Scotlnnd-^>^^| 
one  killed  near  Jedburgh  in  1848,  one  killed  near  Aberdeen, 
one  Been  in  1868  near  Tillery  in  the  same  county,  and  a 
Sutherland  specimen  in  the  Duurobin  Museum.  Messrs, 
Baikie  and  Heddle  say  that  they  had  heard  of  ono  or  two 
obtained  in  Orkney,  Thompson  at  first  utterly  diabelievod 
in  its  occurrence  in  Ireland,  though  Bubaequently  admitting 
{App,  p.  441)  a  note  by  Montgomery  to  the  effect  that  one 
was  captured  in  the  county  of  Longford;  but  Mr.  Walters 
says  that  a  specimen  in  his  collection  was  shot  in  the  coanty 
of  Kildare,  September  29th,  1847. 

*  aibbala,  in  IBM,  parti enlariicd  a  "  Picut  viriiiit"  bb  one  of  the  three 
specin  of  "  Pievi  AtaHiai "  (ns  he,  with  moiit  old  writers,  catiad  all  birds  ttml 
climbed  tiECs)  faoDd  in  thatkinndom,  theothertwo  b«ing  "  Pieuirariua  minoT" 
Bud  "  Picut  einrma"  {Hiat.  Anim.  Scot.  p.  15).  Tho  evideneo  of  Pennant,  Doa 
and  FleminR  in  verj  iligbt,  and  the  Rtaleniont  of  Sclby  is  iinowa  to  he  emneoui. 
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In  the  forests  of  Norway  it  breeds  generally  as  far  north  as 
the  Trondhjem  Fjord,  beyond  which,  though  Hon-  CoUett  says 
it  has  reached  the  Tys  Fjord,  its  appearanca  ia  Gxcoptional. 
In  Sweden  its  ordinary  range  is  hardly  higher  than  lat.  60°  N., 
bnt  Herr  Meves  saw  and  beard  it  in  Jemtland.  It  docs  not 
seem  to  occur  in  <Eland  or  Goltland,  though  Herr  Berg- 
etrand  gives  it  as  found  in  Aland,  and  it  ia  unknown  in 
Finland ;  bnt  it  inhabits  the  countries  of  the  opposite  coast 
of  the  Baltic  as  far  as  Eathonia,  becoming  however  scarcer 
eftstwards.  It  is  certainly  not  found  in  northern  Russia, 
bnt  according  to  Pallas  it  is  not  uncommon  in  western 
Rassia  though  wholly  disappearing  towards  Siberia.  Herr 
Sabanaeff  thinks  it  may  occur  in  the  south-western  parts  of 
the  Perm  Government,  but  Dr.  BogdanofT  saya  it  is  already 
rare  in  that  of  Kazan,  and  from  M.  Artzibascheff  (Bull. 
MoBc.  1859,  p.  48)  it  would  seem  to  be  so  eveu  lower  down 
the  Volga.  It  is  however  common  in  the  Caucasus.  Ross 
(Proc.  Zool,  Soc.  1842,  p.  1)  found  it  in  numbers  at  Trebi- 
zond,  and  also  shot  it  between  that  place  and  Erzeronm ; 
which,  though  Malherbe  states  that  the  former  Mnsoum  of 
the  Zoological  Society  contained  a  specimen  from  Persia,  was 
accounted  the  most  easterly  locality  for  the  species,  uutil  two 
examples,  obtained  at  Shiraz  by  Col.  St.  John,  were  referred 
to  it  by  Mr.  Blanford.  It  is  unknuwu  in  Palestine,*  but 
Mr.  Danford  (Ibis,  1678,  p.  G)  found  it  well  distributed  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  Greek  archi- 
pelago, though  on  the  mainland  it  is  numerous,  and  it 
occurs  all  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as 
well  as  in  Sicily — but  not  apparently  in  Sardinia  or  Corsica 
— to  Spain,  which  is  occupied  solely  as  is  now  believed  by 
the  very  nearly  allied  form  Gechius  sliarpii.  Thenco  to  the 
Baltic  our  Orcen  Woodpecker  inhabits  all  the  couotneB  of 
the  Continent,  in  most  of  which  it  is  to  some  extent  migra- 
tory, its  distribution  therein  being  no  donbt  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  the  same  caases  as  affect  it  in  England. 

•  No  Woffllptcker  uf  mj  kind  luu  been  nhaerred  lij  recent  trarellen  in 
E^]iL  Yet  t<«ndiiu  (l«lirei  (Voj.  BgTpU,  iil.  p.  3S3)  IbM  he  taw  lliis  ipccict 
arriving  there  wiib  other  migrniorj  birde  in  aatnmn. 


It  IB  now  generally  conceded  that  the  atractnre 
aaimals  is,  as  remarked  by  Macgillivray,  in  every  way  corre- 
lated with  their  mode  of  life,  and  in  no  ono  animal  more  so 
than  in  any  other ;  but  sometimes  we  are  able  to  trace 
clearly  the  conneuon  between  a  curions  structure  and  its 
resalts,  and  this  ia  especially  so  as  regards  the  tongue  of 
the  Woodpeckers.  That  of  the  present  species,  with  its 
appemdagea,  has  been  frequently  figured  and  descrihed,  and 
refercncG  may  be  particularly  made  to  the  description  and 
figures  given  by  the  careful  author  just  named  (Br.  B.  iii. 
pp.  57-60,  pi.  XV.).  This  organ  is  capable  of  extraordinary 
protrusion,  a  property  obtained  by  the  elongation  of  the 
posterior  branches  of  its  bones  (the  ceratohyal  and  apobyal), 
which,  after  diverging  and  extending  backwards  and  down- 
wards in  a  long  loop,  pass  upwards  round  the  back  of  the 
head  and  forwards  over  the  right  orbit  till  they  are  attached 
to  the  cavity  of  the  right  nostril.*  Each  of  these  elonga- 
tions is  accompanied  by  a  slender  muscle,  one  end  of  which 
is  attached  to  the  tip  of  the  apohyal  and  the  other  to  the 
lower  jaw,  so  that  by  its  contraction  the  loop  is  straightened 
and  the  tongue  thrust  out :  another  pair  of  muscles  folded 
twice  round  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  adhering 
thereto,  are  attached  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongne  (the 
hasihyal),  and  by  their  contraction  the  tongue  is  withdrawn. 
The  tip  of  the  tongue  ia  a  horny  point  beset  with  a  few  stiff 
barbs,  pointing  backwards.  On  each  side  of  the  head, 
behind  and  below  the  ear,  is  a  large  elongated  parotid 
gland,  whence  a  duct  passes  forward  to  the  symphysis  of 
the  mandible,  and  just  where  the  tip  of  the  tongue  habitnajly 
rests.  Through  this  duct  the  glutinous  secretion  of  the 
glands  flows  copiously,  keeping  the  tip  constantly  moist,  and 
thus  fitted  for  seeuring  the  smaller  insects  on  which  the  bird 

*  KItzacb  found  th^t  the;  are  lanietimes,  bat  rarely,  diTGrtcd  to  tbe  left  aide 
(Nanmsnn,  Vceg.  Dentachl.  t.  p.  202).  Id  other  Pkida,  u  Moc^lliTTB; 
cbeerraa  (Andnbon,  Orn.  Biogr.  v.  p.  6J2  and  B.  Am.  i».  p.  289),  the  ammgt- 
ment  u  diflereat.  For  inatanee  in  Dryobalet  vlilotut,  the  proloDged  bones  recoTFc 
mnnd  the  right  orbit  to  reach  the  line  of  the  postOTior  snglo  of  the  eye,  Trhae 
in  Sfhyrapieai  rariui,  u  trcll  aa  in  the  tiro  apocies  neit  to  be  described,  the; 
eilend  onlj  to  the  middle  of  the  oedpnt. 
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80  much  feeds,  while  it  is  freel;  supplied  with  mucus  each 
time  that  it  is  retracted  into  the  mouth.  An  examination  of 
the  crop  shews  that  tho  prey  ia  not  trausfised,  as  many 
people  have  supposed,  by  the  homy  tip  of  the  tongue,  bat 
simply  captured  by  the  application  of  its  slimy  and  adhesive 
surface,  though  probably  the  barbs  assist  in  detaching  the 
insects  from  their  hold. 

Another  anatomical  peculiarity  which  has  been  supposed 
to  he  obviously  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  bird  is  the  shal< 
lownesH  of  the  keel  of  the  breastbone  ;  but  when  the  skeleton 


of  thia  Woodpecker  (as  figured  above)  is  compared  with  that 
of  many  other  Picarian  birds,  tho  same  character  will  be 
found  in  some  of  them  which  are  not  known  to  climb  like 
the  IHcida,  and  in  certain  members  of  the  latter,  not  always 
those  which  have  the  greatest  power  of  flight,  the  keel  aeema 
to  be  proportionally  deeper  than  it  is  in  the  present  specieB, 
though  they  are  believed  to  climb  as  well  as  it  does.     Thns, 


J 


thongh  it  muBt  ha  admitted  that  in  one  position  a  low  ki 
ftllows  the  bird  to  place  its  body  close  to  the  tree  bo  as  to 
hriag  its  centre  of  gravity  well  forward,  and  that  this  may 
diminish  the  strain  is  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  the  sapposi' 
tion  does  not  hold  true  for  many  attitudes  commonly  assumed. 
A  far  more  curious  peculiarity  of  Woodpeckers  is,  howerer^ 
that  afforded  by  the  shoulder-blade,  the  posterior  extremity 
which  is  hooked  in  a  way  quite  unknown  among  other  bii 
though  with  what  object  cannot  at  present  be  conjectui 
The  descending  position  of  the  caudal  Tertebrie,  the  last 
which  is  unusually  large,  shews  the  mode  by  which  the  tail- 
quills  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  surface  of  the  tree  and 
form  a  prop. 

The  adult  male  has  the  beak  hora-coloured,  almost  black 
along  the  ridge  and  at  the  tip,  but  whitish  at  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible  ;  the  iridca  pearly-white  :  the  nasal  coverts, 
forehead,  lores  and  feathers  round  the  eyes  black ;  top  of  the 
head  liright  scarlet  as  far  as  the  nape,  and  there  often  tinged 
with  golden -yellow,  the  feathers  being  however  dark  alate- 
grey  at  the  base ;  from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible 
extends  backward  a  bright  scarlet  patch  bounded  with  black ; 
neck,  back  and  scapulars  dark  sap-green  ;  rump  and  anterior 
upper  tail-coverts  bright  golden -yellow,  the  posterior  golden- 
green  ;  wing-coverts,  tertials  and  outer  web  of  the  second- 
aries, olive-green,  the  inner  web  of  the  last  being  brownish- 
black,  and,  as  well  as  that  of  the  tertials,  barred  or  marginally 
spotted  with  dull  buffy-white ;  the  primaries  brownish -black, 
their  outer  web  marked  Hke  the  inner  web  of  the  former : 
tail-quills  brownish -black,  iudistinctly  barred  with  greyish- 
brown,  the  midtUe  pair  tinged  with  green  at  the  edgo  and 
blackening  near  the  tip,  the  outer  and  obsolete  pair  green  ; 
the  whole  lower  plumage  from  the  cliLu  to  the  vent,  with  the 
ear-coverts  and  sides  of  the  neck,  pale  ash-green,  lighter  on 
the  throat  and  sides,  the  belly  and  lower  tail-coverts  more  or 
less  indistinctly  barred  with  a  deeper  shade;  inner  wing- 
coverts  dirty  white  barred  with  dusky  ;  legs,  toes  and  clai 
dark  greyish  horn-colour. 

The  whole   length   is  about  thirteen  inches ;    from 


wsi- 
ned.^H 
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caipal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  fourth  and  longoat  primary, 
six  ini;hcs  and  a  half. 

Adult  females  have  less  red  on  the  head,  and  the  mandi- 
bular patch  wholly  black  :  the  dark  markings  on  the  belly 
are  often  distinctly  arrow-headed. 

In  the  yonng,  on  leaving  the  neet,  the  occiput  is  dark 
grey,  the  feathers  only  tipped  with  scarlet ;  the  sides  of  the 
head,  the  throat  and  neck  are  dull  white,  closely  streaked 
with  greyish -black,  the  mandibular  patch  being  hardly  per- 
ceptible ;  the  breast  and  belly  dull  white,  strongly  burred 
with  greyish- black,  the  bars  taking  first  the  form  of  cres- 
cents and  then  of  arrowheads,  each  feather  being  subter- 
minally  marked ;  wing-coverts  and  bock  greyish-otive,  the 
former  spotted  with  dull  white  and  yellow,  and  the  latter 
with  yellowish -green  ;  rump  dull  yellow  barred  with  olive.* 

The  vignette  ia  intended  to  represent  the  sternum  of  this 
species.  ^ 

*  Mr.  Game}  bu  a  beaatifol  Tarietjr,  (hot  in  Nnrfalk  (ZooL  p.  380{l).  in 
which  tlie  rump'feathen  and  loma  otben  ire  tipped  nitli  tUmO'Culoiu'.  Similiir 
cikDiplot  >ro  wi'l  to  be  in  the  Maseum  t,i  Pm  (Zool.  p.  42GI}) :  but  ItatUa 
omithologiita  Kom  to  be  lilcnt  napeeting  them,  though  Sig.  il«  Betta  reoordi 
(Hateruii  per  una  Panns  VsroiKso.  p.  171)  rt  not  lew  nmaikable  Tuiat;  of  a 
fine  caDarj-jelloir,  except  the  orovn  of  the  bcftd  irhicb  inu  bright  pnrplc-red. 


DENDROCOPL'a    MAJOR    (LillDIEnB.)* 

GREATER  SPOTTED  WOODPECKEB.  " 

Picus  major. 

HtwDtiXKtns,  IT.  I.  £'DcAf .— BeAk  ibont  aa  hng  u  the  bead,  hard,  atruct^tfl 
pjiamidal ;  upper  msmlible  with  a  ridge  dd  each  side,  mnning  obliqaeljr  fonranl* 
fioDi  the  DDBtri!  lo  a,  ahallair  groove,  pursllel  I?  and  Dear  the  (omia  wbich  are 
angalar  uid  inSocted  j  lover  mandible  equal  to  tbe  npper.  and  holb  ending 
abruptly,  the  gonjB  mneh  aearei  tbe  l>ase  than  the  tip.  tioitiila  baanl,  oval, 
eoTcred  vith  hair-tike  feathers  directed  forvarda.  Toogue  capable  of  protiunon, 
bcBet  at  the  tip  with  hom;  barba.  Vidgs  moderate  ;  tbe  firet  primary  very 
ihort,  tbe  fonrlh  longeit.  Tail  of  twelve  gmdnated  rertricea,  the  onler  pair  very 
short  and  orerljing  tbe  next,  wbicb  with  tbe  rest  are  pointed  and  bsTe  stiff 
decurred  shafts,  with  bard  webe.  Tarai  strong,  iUghtlj  feathered  in  front  aboTe  ; 
toes  two  before  and  two  bebind,  tbe  fonrth  which  ia  lamed  backKards  inti«]i 
longer  than  tbe  third  ;  clawa,  atronglj  booked,  groored  and  vcr;  aharp. 

This  species,  thoagh  generally  less  common  tlian  the  last,  is 
in  some  places  not  rare ;  but  bardlj  anywhere  can  it  be  called 
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.  wbile  there  is  e^en  greater  difficulty  tlian  witk 
the  former  in  defiuiog  its  topograpliical  distribution,  and  an 
absolute  impossibility  of  acoonntiDg  for  the  same.  It  aeema 
seldom,  if  ever,  to  inhabit  precisely  the  same  spots  as  the 
Green  Woodpecker,  yet  its  haunts  are  very  varied  in  cha- 
racter— large  oak-woodn,  hedgerows  where  ashes  form  the 
prevalent  timber,  bolts  or  small  plantations  of  poplars  and 
alders,  and  the  lines  of  pollard -willows  that  skirt  so  man; 
rivers.  But  at  times  stray  birds  appear,  and  occasionally 
stop  for  a  while,  in  wooded  districts  of  almost  any  sort.  la 
luany  of  its  habita^ite  solitary  and  mistruBtful  disposition, 
its  mode  of  flight  and  of  climbing— it  closely  resemblea  its 
larger  relative  ;  but  it  usually  affects  trees  of  smaller 
growth,  and  more  frequently  alights  and  seeks  its  food 
on  the  upper  branches  than  on  the  trunk,  and,  indeed, 
ivould  seem  sometimes  to  eit  crossways  on  a  bough  after 
the  nsual  fashion  of  birds.  It  is  rarely  seen  on  the  ground, 
for  it  does  not  make  ants  its  prey;  but,  shy  as  it  is,  will 
readily  enter  gardens  and  orchards  in  quest  of  chorries, 
plums  and  other  fruit,  being  a  somewhat  general  feeder. 
Yet  insects  unquestionably  form  its  chief  sustenance,  except 
during  the  season  that  it  can  get  nuts,  acorns,  perhaps 
beechmast,  the  flecda  of  firs  and  berries  of  the  mountain-ash. 
Like  the  preceding,  this  bird  has  several  names  in  £n({lish. 
Setting  aside  those  by  which  it  is  well  known  in  books,  it  ia 
very  generally  called  the  Pied  Woodpecker,  and  more  locally 
the  French  Pic,  Wood-Pie,  Spickel  (possibly  a  diminutive  of 
Speight}  as  well  as  Hickwali  and  Witwall,  which  it  has  in 
common  with  the  other  British  Woodpeckers. 

ConHntng  itself  almost  entirely  tu  the  higher  branches  of 
trees,  and  having  no  cry  but  an  occasional  quel,  quel,  or 
fiH-l;,  i/ick  with,  at  intervals,  a  low  Ini,  Ira,  tni,  Ira,  this 
bird  frequently  escapes  observation.  Yet  in  spring,  and 
sometimes  at  other  seasons,  it  has  the  habit  of  producing  an 
outburst  of  noise  that  is  far-reaching  and  attractive  of  the  most 
incurious  attention.  This  is  commonly  thought  to  be  made 
by  the  bird  putting  the  point  of  its  bill  into  a  crack  in  the 
branch  of  a  tree — an  erroneous  belief  of  which  more  will  be 
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said  in  the  account  to  be  given  of  the  next  species.* 
fissure  13  needed  for  the  prodoction  of  this  amazing  soanJ, 
which  ie  made  by  the  bird  rapidly  hammeriiig  with  its  beak  od 
the  earface  of  the  wood.  It  bus  also  been  generally  accepted 
that  the  intent  of  this  liammering  was  to  alarm  the  insects 
that  infect  the  branch  and  induce  them  to  quit  their  recesses ; 
but,  as  ia  so  many  other  cases,  when  we  try  to  assign  an 
object  to  any  particular  act  of  an  animal,  we  are  apt  to 
confound  conjecture  with  observation,  and  this  interpretation 
scorns  to  be  unsuppoi-ted  by  direct  evidence.  The  fact  that 
the  extraordinary  reverberation  is  most  often  heard  in  spring 
points  to  its  being  in  place  of  a  vocal  call-note,  and  connected 
with  the  business  of  i-ep  rod  action.  Montagu  says  that,  on 
putting  a  hon-bird  of  this  species  off  her  nest,  she  flew  to  a 
branch  near  by,  and  there  began  her  jarring  noise,  which 
was  soon  answered  by  her  mate  From  a  distant  part  of  the 
wood.  Others  who  have  \isiteJ  nests  of  this  Woodpecker 
could  supply  similar  testimony,  and  it  is  certainly  not  ac- 
cording to  the  habit  of  most  birds  that  at  such  an  agitating 
moment  they  should  busy  themselves  with  a  perform anofi  I 
having  for  its  sole  object  the  procuring  of  food. 

This  bird  makes  its  nest  in  trees,  sometimes  hacking  fot 
itself  a  hole  with  a  circular  entrance,  after  the  fashion  of  t 
Green  Woodpecker,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  smaller  i 
diameter;  though  it  not  unfrcquently  occupies,  and  thai 
year  after  year,  a  natarally-formcd  cavity  in  a  dead  branol 
generally  however  deepening  and  prolonging  it.  The  eg( 
are  laid  on  the  bare  wood  or  on  such  fine  chips  as  ; 
chance  to  be  left  at  the  bottom,  and  are  from  five  to  sevi 
in  number,  of  a  pure  whitef ,  glossy  and  translucent,  mei 
Buring  from  1*09  to  -94  by  from  -76  to  "69  in.  Both  parent^ 
take  part  in  incubation,  and  the  ben  especially  sits  so  clo< 
as  frequently  to  render  herself  liable  to  capture.  The  yoan| 
are  hatched  towards  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  Jum 
and  can  shift  for  themselves  in  a  few  weeks.     Taken  front 


•  S«e  the  edilorial  Dote  in  Pennant's  '  Br.  Zool.'  Kd.  1812,  i,  p.  321. 
i-  BUined  eggi  are  oecuioii&llj  faanJ  hh  in  tbe  cau  of  Uie  Qreeo  Woodpedsr 
alrewlj  mantioned  (pugs  US,  note). 
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the  nest,  they  can  be  reared  withoat  much  difficalty;  but 
aa  they  grow  older  they  require  more  care  and  accommoda- 
tion to  keep  them  in  health  than  most  people  are  willing  to 
bestow,*  and  conseijaently  do  not  long  survive  in  captivity. 

This  species  occuis  all  over  England,  and  appears  to 
breed  in  every  connty  except  Coruwall,  Westmoreland  and 
Cnmberland;  but  it  seems  to  be  more  common  in  the 
western  midlands  than  elsewhere,  and  certainly  becomes 
rarer  northwards,  so  much  so  that  in  Northumberland 
Mr.  Hancock  has  known  only  one  instance  of  its  nesting. 
In  Scotland  the  counties  of  Perth,  Aberdeen,  Banff  and 
Inverness  are  alone  recorded  as  those  it  inhabits  in  the 
breeding- season,  and  even  then  in  very  small  nnmhers.t 
But  at  other  times  of  the  year,  and  in  autumn  especially, 
it  is  much  more  generally  dispersed,  so  as  indubitably  to 
shew  that  it  is  an  immigrant  —  a  conclusion  long  ago 
announced  by  Selby,  who,  in  1833,  wrote  that  "  In  Northum- 
berland scarcely  a  year  passes  without  some  of  these  birds 
being  obtained  in  the  months  of  October  and  November. 
This  induces  me  to  suppose  that  they  are  migratory  in  some 
of  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe,  perhaps  in  Norway 
and  Sweden.  They  arrive  about  the  same  time  as  the  Wood- 
cock and  other  equatorial  migrants ;  and  generally  after 
stormy  weather  from  the  north  or  north-east."  The  fact 
has  since  been  fully  substantiated.  In  those  months  of 
1849  many  examples  were  shot  near  Newcastle- on- Tyne 
(Zool.  p.  2770),  and  in  the  autumn  of  1861  a  visitation, 
composed  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  of  birds  of  the  year,  was 
traced  at  intorrala,  mainly  on  the  east  coast,  from  the  most 
northerly  of  the  ShetLindsJ  {Zool.  p.  7932)  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight   (Zool   p.   7847)— the    occurrences   in    Norfolk   and 


*  Wriling  ill  1831),  Mr.  Tumll  uiil  that  come  <rnn  Man  lie  ea»  a  bmoJ  ot 
thu  ipt^ieo.  whkb  had  be«n  Uken  and  uieod  by  *  giteliMpcr  of  Kcniiingloii 
QardsHB.  It  whb  tben  freqncDtIf  to  bo  iccn  anil  hpipj  tbere,  bot  It  don  aot 
Beam  to  hBie  b«en  obaerred  of  late  (Zool.  ISTfl.  p.  2S8|. 

t  Od  Ihii  lubjcct  lec  Mr.  lUnie  Unwa't  inpct  (ZooL  1880,  p.  85). 

t  '.'no  uf  the  tut  bitdi  ihot  tbere  {8epl.  3<l)  ba>  bowciar  been  declared  hj 
tioubl  to  belong  to  anather  apedm,  ot  which  mare  preiently.  Ad  iotorediiig 
ii-coant  of  tbe  bot»rionr  of  theae  cantnwnyi  U  giTon  bj  Fhiby. 
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Cambridgeshire  being  very  nnmerons.  At  the  same  season 
in  1868,  there  was  another  and  perhaps  a  larger  immigration, 
which,  beginning  as  before  with  Shetland,  reached  quite 
across  Scotland,  as  testified  by  Mr.  Gray,  bnt  the  namber 
appearing  in  England  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  great 
as  in  1861.  In  Ireland,  Thompson  and  Mr.  Waiters  have 
noticed  about  twenty  examples,  nearly  all  in  aatumn  or 
winter,  and  undoubtedly  wanderers  from  similar  migrating 
bands,  for  the  species  is  not  known  to  breed  in  that  king- 
dom ;  but  Mr.  Blake  Enox  informed  the  Editor  that  it  has 
occurred  in  many  other  instances,  chiefly  in  the  north  of  the 
island,  which  have  not  been  recorded. 

The  migratory  moTcments  of  1861  and  1868  brongfat  this 
bird  to  the  FsBroes,  where  in  September  of  the  former  year 
Herr  Miiller  got  two  examples,  and  in  October  of  the  latter 
three  came  to  his  knowledge ;  but  without  such  casual  events 
ihe  range  of  this  species  is  very  wide.  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  its  inhabiting  every  European  country,  and  Messrs. 
Dresser  and  Sharpe  consider  that  it  reaches  across  Siberia  to 
Japan ;  for,  on  comparison,  they  could  see  no  difference  in 
specimens  brought  from  that  empire.  In  Asia  its  northern 
extension  depends  of  course  on  the  tracts  of  forests  ;  but  its 
southern  limits  are  very  uncertain,  for  along  them  from  the 
Yellow  Sea  to  the  Bosphorus,  occur  a  considerable  namber 
of  allied  forms  which  have  been  described  as  distinct  species, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  ornithologists  will  in  future  regard 
some  of  them,  though  how  many  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  but 
local  races  of  the  present.  Some  years  ago,  Swinhoe  (Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.  1863,  p.  268)  united  four  of  these  so-called 
"species "  which  inhabit  China,  remarking  that  ** the  further 
north  they  extend  the  whiter  and  more  spotted  they  become," 
until  in  Amoorland  the  form  is  said  to  be  identical  with  our 
own  bird.  Another  group  of  four  more,  occurring  between 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  have  been  conjoined 
under  the  name  Picus  syrlacus  of  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg, 
typical  specimens  of  which  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  European  form  by,  among  other  characters,  the 
absence  of  a  black  bar  behind  the  ear-coverts,  and  the  pre- 
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Bence  in  the  yoaiig  of  an  imperfect  red-and- black  belt  across 
tbe  chest,  which  is  lost  in  tUe  adult.  But  the  Pied  Wood- 
pecker found  near  Constantinople  presents  an  intermediate 
phase,  and,  what  is  just  as  important,  examples  obtained  iu 
Germany,  and  presumably  of  (jerman  origin,  occasionally 
exhibit,  says  Pr.  Altum.  red  markings  on  the  breast,  though 
in  other  respects  they  differ  not  from  the  normal  Dendracoptia 
major.  It  is  plain  that  a  much  longer  series  of  specimens 
must  be  brought  together  before  we  can  reach  any  positive 
conclusion  as  to  the  range  of  our  species,  the  difficulty  in 
determining  which  will  thus  be  seen  to  arise  from  the  almost 
insoluble  problem,  what  is  and  what  is  not  to  be  considered 
a  local  race*.  The  question  also  offers  itself  whether  the 
Mauritanian  Pied  Woodpecker,  the  Picus  nwmidiens  of 
Malberbe,  should  not  be  classed  in  the  same  category,  though 
its  longer  bill  and  its  permanent  red-and-black  pectoral 
ttelt — the  effects  perhaps  of  protracted  isolation — may  afford 
arguments  for  regarding  it  rather  as  a  representative  species. 
It  remains  to  be  said  of  our  Pied  Woodpecker  that  it  is  fonnd 
in  the  Canary  Islands  (Ibis,  1872,  p.  168),  though  in  no  other 
of  the  Atlantic  groups,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe  reaches 
the  arctic  circle.  Its  topographical  distribution  on  the  con- 
tinent can  no  more  be  given  than  in  England. 

The  old  male  has  the  beak  of  a  dark  blnish  born-colour, 
paler  beneath  :  irides  bright  red  :  nasal  coverts  black  ;  fore- 
head bnff;  lores,  sides  of  the  head,  including  the  ear-coverts 
and  ronnd  the  eyes,  white ;  top  of  the  head  glossy  black, 
occiput  bright  glossy  scarlet ;  a  black  mandibular  stripe, 
extends  backward  below  the  ear-coverts  on  each  side  and 
separates  into  three  branches,  the  lowest  passing  downwards 
to  form  a,  triangular  patch  on  the  side  of  the  throat,  the 
highest  ascending  to  tho  nape,  behind  the  scarlet  occiput, 
wliere  it  meets  its  fellow  from  the  other  side,  and  the  middle 
branch  running  backward  encloses,  between  it  and  the  npper- 

■  The  ume  diHiFnltir  atUnda  HVerul  et  tlis  Nonh-Amcrivnn  Woodpeckan, 
not  ooij  nt  a  clowlj-iJIied  geoui,  bal  a[  Lhc  geDm  C<Japla  laee  page  S7S, 
DoU);  but  it  hu  been  in  a  grot  meuore  oTMvnnc  bj  Ibc  siuduitT  vith  whish 
Iha  orDithalogiiU  of  Ibkt  fountrj  huTs  coll(cte<1,  and  the  p]ii1(w>[>hu!al  tpiiit  ia 
wbicb  Ihcj  huve  etuuinod,  lou^-  Kiin  of  iiKcimetia  from  luiaiit  loolitiM. 
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most,  a  white  patch  on  the  side  of  the  iieck,  and  then  untl 
with  the  glossy  blue-black  of  the  nape,  back,  ramp  and  apper 
tail  -  cove  rts ;  the  smaller  wing- coverts  are  black  ;  the  larper. 
with  the  acapulara,  whit*  ;  the  wing-quiliB  black,  with  frum 
two  to  five  well-defined  oblong  or  subtriansulav  white  spots 
on  the  outer  weh,  and  well-defined  ronnded,  marginal  white 
apota  on  the  inner  ;  the  two  middle  tail-quills  wholly  black, 
the  next  pair  black  with  a  tip  and  incomplete  sabterminal 
bar  of  white,  and  so  in  euccession,  the  white  increasing  in 
each  pair  until  its  relative  proportion  is  reversed,  but  the 
outer  and  ohnolete  pair  are  wholly  black ;  the  cliin,  middle  of 
the  throat,  breast  and  belly  dirty  white  ;  the  vent  and  l< 
tail-coverts  bright  scarlet :  legs,  toes  and  claws  greenish- grey. 

The  whole  length  is  nearly  nine  inches  and  a  half ;  from 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing  about  five  inches  and 
half;  but  specimens  vary  somewhat  in  dimensions. 

The  adult  female  is  slightly  BmalJer  and  has  no  red 
head. 

The  young  of  the  year  much  resemble  the  adults,  bnt  hai 
the  crown  of  the  head  red,  extending  iu  the  males  to  the  occi- 
put, but  not  so  far  iu  the  females ;  and  some  examples  have 
the  flanks  indistinctly  streaked.  In  this  stage  they  have 
been  confounded  by  some  authors  with  the  Middle  Spotteft. 
Woodpecker,  Dendrocopus  inediug,  of  the  Coutineol. 

The  vignette  shews  the  head  of  this  bii-d,  as  seen  whi 
skinned.  In  this  species  and  the  next,  the  tongue-bones 
not  prolonged  beyond  the  middle  of  the  head,  as  they  arc 
the  Green  Woodpecker  above  described  (page  466) 
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Dbndrocopos  hinob  (LinnffiUfi*). 

THE   LESSER   SPOTTED   WOODPECKER. 

Pima  minor. 

Thb  Lesseb  Spotted  WooDrECKER  resembleB  the  species 
last  described  botb  in  appenrance  and  actions,  but  it  is  mncli 
smaller,  and  being,  partly  perhaps  on  tbis  account,  easily 
oveTlooked  is  generally  deemed  a  rarer  bird  In  England.  It 
often  shews  a  greater  partiality  than  does  its  congener  to  tall 
trees,  especially  elms,  from  the  topmost  boughs  of  which,  in 
some  localities,  its  resonant  hammering  may  be  heard  at  in- 
tervals many  times  in  the  course  of  a  spring- morning.  This 
corions  noise,  though  much  louder  than  that  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding species,  is  so  very  like  it,  that  ooe  cannot  say  to  which 
of  the  two  Plot  referred  in  1677,  when  promnlgating,  as  he 
seeoiB  first  to  have  done,f  the  common  but  mistaken  opinion 

•  Pica,  minor.  LiaBKV,  Bjit.  N.t.  KU.  13,  i.  p.  17«  (1766), 

t  He  wriujs  (Kftt.   Hilt  nifordib.  p.  175)  of  >  bird  "  BotutimM  •een,  bat 

oflner  beard  in  Cbe  Park  kl  Woodiloti,  (rnn  llie  noiio  thai  it  Dukoi,  comnonl; 

cullrd  tbi  Wood-eraeitr :  J)rteribf\  In  tnc  (for  I  bud  not   the  hnpiiinni  In  ue 
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as  to  its  origin,  already  mentioned  (page  471).  A  few  yet 
after.  Bay,  in  a  letter  to  Tancred  Robinson  (Correapon deuce,' 
Ray  Soc.  Ed.  p.  150),  suggested  that  Plot's  "  Wood-cracker  " 
was  the  present  species,  having,  he  said,  "  observed  tbat  bird 
sitting  on  the  top  of  an  oaken  tree,  making  with  her  bill  such 
a  cracking  or  snapping  noise,  as  we  heard  a  long  way  off,  the 
eeversi  snaps  or  cracks  succeeding  one  another  with  that  ex- 
traordinary swiftness  that  we  conid  but  wonder  at  it ;  "  but 
avoning  his  inability  to  discern  how  it  was  effected,  as  he  did 
also  later  (Syn.  Meth.  \v.  p.  43),  though  then  mcntiomag 
tho  possibility  of  its  being  done  "creberrima  percussione." 
The  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Bree  also  confessed  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  i. 
p.  801)  that,  though  he  had  watched  tho  operation  within 
a  few  yards'  distance,  he  was  "at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  noise  is  produced  ;  "  adding,  in  another 
communication  {op.  dt.  v.  p.  64),  that  the  strokes  of  the 
bird's  bill  against  the  tree,  rapid  as  they  were,  fell  far  short, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  of  the  almost  incredible  celerity  with 
which  the  sounds  were  repeated.  But  as  Doraston  quaintly 
and  truly  says  (lom,  cil.  p.  148) :  "  The  motion  is  so  quick 
OS  to  be  invisible,  and  the  head  appears  in  two  places  at 
once;"  adding  "it  is  surprising,  and  to  me  wondrously 
pleasing,  to  observe  the  many  varieties  of  tone  and  pitch  in 
their  loud  charring,  as  they  change  their  place  on  boughs 
of  different  vibration,"  Here  the  matter  must  he  left  for 
further  investigation ;  but  the  statement  that  the  noise  is 
ever  made  by  the  knocking  of  the  bird's  beak  against  the 
sides  of  a  chink  is  wholly  unsupported  by  direct  evidence  ; 
while  it  can  certainly  be  produced  by  blows  delivered  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  upon  the  surface  of  a  branch,  and  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  its  function  to  be  that  of  an  in- 
strumental instead  of  a  vocal  love-call,  as  first  suggested  by 
Mudie  (Brit.  Nat.  ii.  p.  293). 

it)  to  lie  about  the  bigDesg  of  a  Sparrov,  with  a  hint  back,  uiil  a  rtddiiA  httaat, 
n  icidt  month  and  a  long  bill,  vliich  it  pata  into  a  crack  or  splinter  of  a  rotteo 
>  Tree,  and  nukea  a  noiae  aa  if  it  were  itudiiig  asimder,  with  tliat 
TioUncc,  Ibst  the  noise  may  be  heard  al  least  tative  icon  yards,  aoino  bave 
Tenlnred  to  mj  a  milt  from  the  placo."  It  will  be  seen  tbat  the  bird  describttd 
a  NolJiatcb,  but  the  noine  irns  no  doubt  made  by 
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The  food  of  this  specioa  aoerae  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  insects  whicli  it  dislodges  from  the  bark  of  the  trees  it 
frequents,  or  is  said  occasionallj  to  seek  among  long  grass 
on  the  ground,  and  there  is  apparently  no  instance  on  record 
of  its  taking  fruit  or  seeds.  It  is  accordingly  free  from  the 
thefts  in  orchards  or  gardens  imputed  to  its  congener ; 
and,  owing  perhaps  to  its  sniall  size,  from  the  graver  charge 
of  damaging  forest-trees,  which  to  some  extent  can  bo 
maintained  against  others  of  its  Family,  though  it  is  clear 
that  even  if  Woodpeckers  were  far  more  mischievous  than  ia 
alleged  of  them  in  Germany,*  they  are  nowhere  in  this 
country  sufficiently  numerous  to  inflict  any  serious  injury. 
Like  other  species  the  present  breeds  in  holes  of  trees 
— mostly  pears  and  apples — generally,  if  not  always,  cut- 
ting them  out  for  itself,  and  in  such  cases  the  aperture 
and  passage  leading  to  the  chamber  inside  are  no  larger 
than  are  needed.  The  eggs,  in  number  from  five  to  nine — 
thongh  seldom  more  than  six — are  laid  at  the  bottom  on  the 
bare  wood,  or  at  most  on  a  few  fine  chips  that  have  not  been 
removed,  and  are  white,  glossy  and  translucent,  measuring 
from  -83  to  -66  by  from  -67  to  -53  in.t  The  only  vocal  note 
this  Woodpecker  seems  to  ntter  is  a  tic,  tic,  or  kink,  kink 
(which  has  been  likened  to  that  of  a  Blackbird  when  going 
to  roost)  sometimes  repeated  continuously,  but  the  remark- 
able noise  made  in  spring,  as  before  described,  has  cansed 
it  to  be  known  in  some  districts  as  tho  "  Crank-bird  "  and 
"  Pump-borer  " — the  sound  being  supposed  to  resemble  that 
made  by  an  auger  when  used  on  the  hardest  wood.  In 
certain  places  it  ia  called,  like  others  of  its  Family,  Hickwoll 
or  Witwall ;  and  some  writers  have  applied  to  it  the  name  of 
Barred  Woodpecker,  the  neglect  of  which  is  to  be  regretted 
for  brevity's  suko. 

This  species  is  said  to  be  more  common  in  several  districts 
than  the  Pieil  Woodpecker,  especially  near  London,  and  in 

■  B.  Allan,  '  L'nwrc  Spwbk  nnd  ibro  lontlicbB  BcdontoDij. '    Herlin  :  187fl, 
t  Tbty  *rc  tbufl  gencrallr  imkller  than  Wr^nwki'  ■ith  which  tbej  can  bv 

esai]j  confonndeJ  -.  but  Ibeir  ihell  ii  iligbtl;  tbianer,  but  a  Hncr  gnin  Mil  n 

higher  palish. 
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Berks,  Wilts  and  Somerset  (Zool.  pp.  5920,  9539).  It  used 
to  frequent  Kensington  Gardens,  and  was  seen  there  so 
lately  as  May  1878  (Zool.  1879,  p.  288) ;  but  the  western 
midlands,  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Salop, 
Worcester  and  Warwick,  appear  to  be  its  chief  resort* 
Cornwall  perhaps  excepted,  it  breeds  in  every  English 
county  as  far  as  York,  but  there  becomes  very  rare,  and  is 
only  a  casual  visitor  in  Lancashire  or  to  the  northward — 
Mr.  Hancock  knowing  of  but  three  instances  of  its  appear- 
ance in  Northumberland,  and  none  in  Durham.  Mr.  B. 
Gray  says  he  has  never  examined  a  specimen  killed  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  Mr,  Edward  (Zool.  p.  6671)  records  two  in 
Banffshire,  one  of  which  was  only  seen,  while  the  other, 
shot  at  Mayen,  was  sent  to  him  about  1845,  and  one  is  said 
by  Mr.  Shearer  on  Dr.  Sinclair's  authority  (Proc.  11.  Phys, 
Soc.  Edinb.  ii.  p.  336)  to  have  been  obtained  in  Caithness.* 
Low  (Faun.  Oread,  p.  49,  note)  says  he  shot  one  at  Strom- 
ness  in  the  winter  of  1774,  and  Messrs.  Baikie  and  Heddle 
mention  another  observed  in  Sanday ;  but  in  neither  case  is 
there  assurance  that  the  species  was  rightly  determined. 
Thompson  (B.  Irel.  iii.  p.  441)  and  Mr.  Watters  state  that 
live  or  Hix  specimens  have  been  obtained  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  two  of  which,  procured  in  Wicklow  in  1847  and 
1848,  were  examined  by  the  latter,  and  Col.  Bulger  records 
(Zool.  p.  5080)  one  seen  near  Fermoy  in  April  1857- 

The  geographical  range  of  this  species  is  vorj'  exten- 
sive, though  its  limits  have  yet  to  be  defined.  In  Norway 
it  goes  as  far  to  the  northward  as  the  birch-forests  allow. 
Wolloy  found  it  breeding  by  Lnke  Enara  in  northern  Fin- 
land, and  Messrs.  Brown  and  Seebohm  obtained  it  on  the 
Lower  Petchora.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  stretches 
across  the  whole  of  Siberia!  and  reaches  Japan,  for  a 
specimen  from  Jeddo  is  referred  (Ibis,  1879,  p.  29)  to   this 

•  The  evidence  of  SibbaM  is  altogether  vague,  while  that  of  Don  aud  Pennant 
really  amounts  to  nothing  and  may  l)e  wifely  neglected. 

t  Siberian  examples  preFont,  as  is  often  found  vith  other  species,  inor« 
strongly  contrasted  tints,  and  have  Iwen  differentiated  by  l$<mapart<5  (Oonsp. 
VolncT.  Zygodactl.  p.  8,  Ateneo  Itiil.  Maggio  1854)  as  Picus  (TricJiopicHs)  Iramt- 
chatchnm*^  regarded  as  a  valid  species  by  Malherbc  (Monogr.  Picid.  i.  p.  ll/>). 
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species ;  but  concerning  its  eoutbem  boandary  in  Asia  wi3 
know  nothing— except  that  it  is  not  included  as  a  bird  of 
Cliina  by  Swinhoe,  nor  of  Persia  by  Mr.  Rlanfoid — nntil 
we  come  to  Asia  Minor  where  Mr.  Danford  (Ibis,  1878,  p.  7) 
Bays  it  is  common  in  the  Bulgar-dagh.  It  is  absent  from 
Syria,  but  occurs  in  winter  in  Greece,  and  thence  westwai'd 
along  the  northern  seaboard  of  the  Mediterranean,  inclading 
Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  but  it  ia  rare  in  Spain  and  ia  not  yet 
recorded  with  certainty  from  Portugal.  It  however  inhabits 
Algeria,  for  though  formerly  North-African  examples  had  a 
distinct  name,  Picus  ledoiicii,  given  them  by  Malherbe,  they 
are  now  admitted  not  to  differ  specifically  ;  and  it  ia  found 
in  the  Azores,  but  not  in  the  other  Atlantic  Isles.  Through- 
out the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  very  variously  distributed, 
and  iu  a  way  that  cannot  at  present  be  explained,  but  it  is 
believed  to  occur  in  every  country,  though  in  parts  of  some 
its  appearance  is  seasonal  or  irregular. 

The  male  has  the  beak  dark  grey  :  irides  reddish-hazel : 
nasal  coverts  and  forehead  brownish-buff ;  lores,  sides  of  the 
head,  and  ear-coverts^  brownish-white ;  crown  of  the  head 
bright  glossy  scarlet,  bounded  by  black  on  either  side  and 
behind ;  from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  a  black  stripe 
passes  backward  below  the  ear-coverts ;  nape,  upper  part  of 
the  back,  scapulars  and  lesser  wiug-coverts,  black  ;  middle  of 
the  back  white,  barred  transversely  with  black  ;  rump,  upper 
tail-coverts  and  greater  wiug-coverts,  black,  the  last  barred 
and  tipped  with  white ;  wing-quills  dull  black,  with  from 
two  to  five  well-defined,  oblong  or  sub  triangular,  white  spots 
on  the  outer  web,  and  well-defined,  rounded,  marginal,  white 
spots  on  the  inner  web,  the  last  extending  wholly  across 
the  web  of  the  inner  quills,  and  forming  four  couspicuouB 
and  almost  regular  white  bare ;  the  four  middle  tail-qnilla 
black ;  the  next  pair  lipped,  and  obliquely  edged  outwardly, 
with  will te,  with  an  incomplete  subterminat  black  bar;  the 
HUceeedtug  pair  block  only  at  the  base,  with  a  subturmiuul 
black  bar,  and  a  second  incomplete  black  bar  on  the  inner 
web ;  the  next  white,  with  one  incomplete  and  one  complete 
black  bar;  the   outer   and  obsolete  pair  black;    the   chin. 
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throat  and  lower  parts  generally,  brownish- white,  the  sides  of 
the  breast  with  a  few  black  streaks  which  on  the  flanks  and 
lower  tail-coverts  take  almost  the  form  of  bars :  legs,  toes 
and  claws  lead-colour. 

The  whole  length  is  about  five  inches  and  three-quarters ; 
from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing  three  inches  and 
three-eighths ;  but  specimens  vary  considerably  in  size, 
those  from  the  north  of  Europe  being  larger  than  those 
from  the  south. 

The  female  ordinarily  has  the  top  of  the  head  brownish- 
white,  without  any  red,  though  specimens  are  known  in  which 
there  is  a  trace  of  that  colour;  the  black  of  the  occiput 
begins  forwarder,  and  the  lower  parts  are  much  browner. 

The  young  of  both  sexes  appear  to  have  the  crown  red, 
but  much  more  evident  in  the  males  than  in  the  females ; 
and  the  markings  of  the  plumage  generally  which  are 
black  in  the  adult  are  then  brown. 

Beside  the  three  species  of  Woodpecker  just  described, 
which  alone  deserve  the  name  of  British,  so  many  others 
have  been  at  one  time  or  another  enrolled  by  various  writers 
on  our  list,  that  some  remarks  upon  them  are  needed  if  only 
to  justify  the  omission  of  their  history  from  the  present 
volume. 

First  of  them  comes  the  Black  Woodpecker,  Pi^m^ 
martins*  of  which  Latham  in  1787  (Syn.  B.  Suppl.  pp. 
104,  284)  said  he  had  heard  of  its  being  once  mot  with  in 
the  south  of  England.  Mr.  Harting  has  compiled  a  list  (to 
which  several  additions  might  be  made)  of  more  than  thirty 
supposed  occurrences  of  the  species  in  this  country  ;  but 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  had  already  contributed  to  Messrs. 
Dresser  and  Sharpe's  work  a  critical  revision  of  them,  which 
completely  disposes  of  the  claims  set  up  in  nearly  every 

*  That  this  species  should  be  regarded  as  the  "  type  "  of  the  Linnaean  genns 
Picus  seems  to  the  Editor  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  adjectiye  martius  loses  all 
its  meaning  when  separated  from  the  substantive  Picus,  It  is  a  very  great  error 
to  retain  the  last  as  the  generic  term  for  the  pied  Woodpeckers,  which  were 
carefully  separated  from  Picus  by  Koch  in  1816  (sec  above,  imge  470)  ten  years 
before  Boie  (Isis,  1826,  p.  977)  applied  Dryocoput  to  the  Black  Woodpecker. 
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instance.  One  of  the  strongest  pieces  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  admiaBion  of  this  Woodpecker  was  Montagn's  asser- 
tion, afterwards  repeated  by  Latham  and  many  other  authors, 
of  the  then  Lord  Stanley  having  shot  a  J'icna  miirtiua  in 
Lancashire.  But  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore  found  that  in  Lord 
Stanley's  copy  of  Latham's  worlt  Le  had  erased  the  passage 
and  written  on  the  margin  "a  mistaken  idea."  This  remark, 
it  is  believed,  will  apply  to  all  the  other  supposed  cases, 
except  a  few  which  there  is  reason  to  think  have  been  recorded 
from  unworthy  motives.  The  statement  of  Gould  that 
"  there  is  not  a  certified  British -killed  specimen  in  any  of 
our  museums  or  private  collections  "  seems  to  be  perfectly 
true;*  and  it  must  be  added  that  most  of  the  persons 
professing  to  have  seen  an  example  of  this  species  in  England 
have  been  aingolarly  unfortunate  as  to  the  locality  of  their 
vision.  This  species  is  almost  strictly  an  inhabitant  of  pine- 
forests  from  the  arctic  circle  to  Spain,  where  Lord  Lilford 
found  it  in  the  summer  of  1876,  and  in  Asia  from  Turkey  to 
Japan.  But,  though  a  bird  of  powerful  flight,  it  may  be  said 
scarcely  ever  to  leave  its  pine-forests,  and  hence  within  any 
period  that  we  may  deem  historic  there  has  been  no  part  of 
England  suited  for  its  habitation.  In  Scotland  it  may  have 
been  otherwise,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  that  effect ;  for 
Sibhald's  statement,  to  which  some  weight  bus  been  attached, 
does  not,  when  rightly  nnderatood,  bear  on  the  point.f  This 
brief  notice  cannot  be  concluded  witbout  reference  to  Mr. 
Hadioaton's  excellent  narrative  (Ibia,  1859,  pp.  2C4-273)  of 
the  discovery  by  himself  and  tho  late  John  Wolloy  of  some 
nests  of  I'ifus  vtartiiis  in  Sweden,  which  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  its  habits. 

The  next  species  for  consideration  is  the  Middle  Sjwtted 
Wooilpecker,  Daidroropus  medium,  which  Pennant  in  17G8 
said  (Hr.  Zool.  Ed.  2,  i.  p.  180)  he  was  informed  was  found 
in   Lancashire.      Thongh   in   his    supplemental  volume  of 

*  NolwithatuKliiig  the  dsmpln  reoordeJ  bj  Mr.  0*rtb  uiJ  Rodd  tZoal.  pp. 
IMS,  11847). 

t  Be  tued  ihe  unie  "Pieiti  Murliut",  m  JU  most  uM  writem,  in  n  gvnciml 
■■t:nK  for  b'lRJi  thu  dunlml  tiM*.  iucloding  uot  odIi  ftll  Woodpcckcn,  but  tho 
Nullmtch  anil  Tm -Creeper  (we  above,  jnfo  Itl,  uiilel. 
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1770  he  gave  a  figure  of  it  (pi.  ix.  fig.  1),  he  stated  (p.  20) 
that  it  seemed  only  a  variety  of  his  Greater  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker.    Yet  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  sabsequeutly  (op. 
eiU  ed.  4,  4to,  p.  208 ;  Bvo,  p.  244)  introducing  it,  but  still 
doubtfully,  as  a  distinct  British  species.     The  fact  has  long 
been  recognized  that  he,  and  other  authors  who  followed  him, 
mistook  the  red-headed  young  of  D.  major  for  this  purely 
continental  bird.      An   attempt  has   lately  been    made   to 
restore  it  to  our  list  on  a  statement  by  St.  John  (Nat.  Hist. 
Highl.  ed.  1849,  p.  76 ;  ed.  1879,  p.  89),  in  which  the  word 
**vi€(lius''  was  probably  an  accidental  error  for  **  major", 
and  on  that  of   Mr.  Harting  (B.  Middles,  p.  108).      Mr. 
Bond  however  assures  the  Editor  that  the  birds  referred  to 
in  the  latter  passage,  were  certainly,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  young  of  D.  major. 

The  third  species  is  a  very  recent  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  British  Fauna,  and  its  case  is  fortunately  of  the 
simplest  kind,  resting  solely  on  a  specimen  obtained  in  Unst 
by  Saxby  in  September  1861,  when  that  island  and  others  of 
the  group  were  visited  by  /).  major  in  some  numbers.  The 
specimen  having  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gurney,  was  minutely  and  accurately  described  by  Messrs. 
Dresser  and  Sharpe  (B.  Eur.  v.  p.  21),  and  by  them  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  that  species  ;  but,  being  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  Gould,  it  was  declared  by  him  to  be  an  immature 
example  of  the  White-backed  Woodpecker,  D,  leaconotu^, 
and  was  accordingly  in  1873  included  and  figured  as  such  in 
his  work  (B.  Gr.  Br.  iii.  pi.  71).  Thanks  to  Mr.  Gurney 
the  Editor  has  been  allowed  to  examine  this  specimen,  and 
he  has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  Gould's  determination 
was  utterly  wTong,  and  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  bird  is,  as 
originally  suggested  by  Messrs.  Dresser  and  Sharpe,  a 
variety — slightly  albescent — of  />.  major.  The  reasons  of 
this  conclusion  have  elsewhere  (Zool.  1881,  p.  399)  been 
fully  adduced,  and  want  of  space  compels  their  omission 
here.  It  is  probable  that  the  ground  of  Gould's  error  lav 
in  the  fact  that  he  had  no  example  of  the  young  D,  leuco- 
notuH  with  which  to  compare  the  Shetland  specimen.     As  it 
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is  tlio  Editor  with  the  greatest  confidence  roftiseB  tlie  White- 
liackcd  Woodpecker  a  place  even  among  the  stragglers  to 
this  country. 

The  fonrlh  and  fifth  claimants  are  from  the  New  World, 
and  honce,  according  to  the  pnnciple  on  which  the  present 
Edition  of  this  work  is  conducted,  are  from  that  cause  alone 
inadniissiide  here.  But  it  may  he  convenient  to  state  that 
a  pair  of  the  former  of  them,  the  Hairy  Woodpecker, 
Dryobatea*  riUostm,  was  said  hy  Latham  in  1787  (Syn.  B. 
Snppl.  p.  108),  to  Lave  been  shot  near  Halifax  in  Yorkshire 
by  a  Mr.  Bolton,  who  was  known  to  have  made  a  collection 
of  North -American  birds,  and  hence  an  opinion,  very  likely 
just,  arose!  that  instead  of  the  English  Halifax  the  capital 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  meant.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
donbt  that  a  bird,  said  to  have  been  killed  near  Whitby  in 
1849,  aa  recorded  by  Mr.  Higgins  (Zool.  249fi),  proved  to  be 
of  this  species  (Zool.  25-27),  while  Mr.  Bird  states  (lor.  <-it.) 
that  he  believes  another  example  was  obtained  in  Worcester- 
shire some  years  before.  As  to  the  other  species,  the  Downy 
Woodpecker,  Thyohates  puhc»ccns,  Mr.  O.  Pickard- Cambridge 
recorded  (Zool.  p.  6444)  an  example  in  bis  possession,  as 
having  been  killed  at  Bloxworth  in  Dorset,  in  December  1830. 
It  had  long  passed  for  a  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  till  its 
very  distinct  characters  were  recognized  by  Mr.  Bond,} 

A  sixth  exotic  species  is  tlie  Northern  Three-toed  Wood- 

*  In  defcretme  to  tbo  fmtcticc  oF  mmc  uf  the  excellent  omitliologutii  nf  ike 
t'niteil  Rutea.  tbe  BJitor  nsis  IhU  generic  term  ;  bat  be  mast  confna  b» 
ignonnce  of  tbe  cbanicten  whcnbj  it  U  NlHinible  from  Dtndroeoput. 

t  PouncW  appvsntlj  on  a  ttWcKiVRt  mads  bj  Jomjih  Sabine  to  Pox,  and 
ruLliahcil  hj  bim  in  1837  (3jn.  Kcv.  Mu>.  p,  103), 

£  In  tegard  la  Ibcw;  example*  at  Amttltna  WoodprtkeTi  it  maj  nnt  be  amisi 
to  i|uote  the  following  puuge  from  Walontt'i '  Britiik  Biivla'  (i.  ji.  Ill)  iHiM'ahed 
in  1T8V  !— "An  old  soldier  I  eiB|ilored  in  (he  K'alot  Buglimd,  \o  pnwore  Rie 
bird*  for  thi»  work,  on  brintin^  me  one  of  tbe  tpmirti  WuBilprftert,  told  na,  be 
wai  emplojrd  hjr  a  Captain  Lattrkart,  in  IIQi,  to  take  their  jrouiig  in  holea  in 
Beatrr  tnf,  at  Faiitl  Cart,  in  H'«r  Florida  ;  that  the;  were  pat  in  eaeet,  and 
hnng  in  the  eabbin  window  ef  a  ihip,  where  ionie  of  them  were  ImI  )•}  Uie  old 
unca,  while  tliaihip  lay  at  anchor  :  the  tc*(  had  large  black  mnu4>  given  them, 
lie  ailded.  that  the  above  mntleman  hmnght  them  to  England,  nod  tumwl 
them  loose  in  his  park  ;  tbi>7  were  fed,  duijng  the  pasaage,  willi  eggs,  and 
.Tomliaol  bre»d." 
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pecker,  Picaides  tridactylus,  figared  in  1809  by  Donovan 
(Br.  B.  yi.  pi.  143)  because,  as  he  said,  a  ''  solitary  indi- 
yidual  of  this  was  lately  shot  in  the  north  of  Scotland.'* 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  it  as  a  reputed  British  bird,*  and 
this  evidence  is  too  vague  for  serious  consideration. 

Lastly  we  have  another  purely  American  species,  the 
well-known  Flicker  or  Golden- winged  Woodpecker,  Colaptes 
auratus — one  of  the  most  characteristic  birds  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  and  Canada.  An  example  is  recorded  (Zool. 
p.  6827)  to  have  been  shot  at  Amesbury  in  Wiltshire  in  the 
autumn  of  1836;  but,  on  the  principle  already  acted  upon, 
its  transatlantic  origin  excludes  it  from  admission  to  the 
present  work ;  it  may  however  be  remarked  that  a  specimen 
of  this  far-migrating  bird  is  said  (Joum.  fiir  Om.  1856, 
p.  355)  to  have  been  sent  firom  Greenland. 

The  IHcid<e  form  in  Prof.  Huxley's  arrangement  of  birds 
the  group  Celeomorphie  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1867,  p.  467),  since 
raised  to  a  higher  grade  by  Prof.  Parker  (Trans.  B.  Microsc. 
Soc.  1872,  p.  219)  under  the  name  of  Saurognatha.  It 
may  be  convenient  to  state  that  the  substance  of  Malherbe's 
pretentious  but  unsatisfactory  *  Monographic  des  Picidos ' 
(Metz :  1859-62)  has  been  succinctly  given  in  SuudevalFs 
*  Conspectus  Avium  Picinarum ',  and  that  the  structure  of 
the  European  species  is  the  subject  of  a  treatise  by  Kessler 
(Bull.  Soc.  Nat.  Mosc.  xvii.  p.  285)  and  of  a  shorter  notice 
by  Nitzsch,  published  many  years  after  his  death  (Zeitschr. 
fur  Ges.  Naturw.  1866,  p.  477). 

*  The  sale-catalogue  of  Donovan's  Mascnni  in  1818  includes  as  Lot  420  a  bird 
of  this  species  to  which  is  added  the  remark  **  very  rare  ;  discoTcred  in  Scot- 
land' ;  but  this  must  not  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  reputed  Scottish  specimen, 
thouj?h  perhaps  artfully  intended  to  convey  that  meaning.  When  he  had  a  really 
British  specimen  his  words  were  expressly  to  the  point.  A  later  sale* catalogue  in 
which  the  name  of  this  species  appears  is  too  ob\'iously  fraudulent  to  require 
further  notice  (r/.  Ibis,  1S63,  p.  375). 
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THE   WRYNECK. 

Yuux  torquitl'i. 

Itki,  LUfHturt.—VictiV  shorter  thui  the  head,  hani,  atraigLt,  nearly  aanical, 
lihaif  at  Ibe  tip.  Niwlrils  haul,  linear,  part)}  elmed  by  a  nieiiibrane,  Tongiu 
CKpable  of  protnuion,  Lhc  tip  bom;  anil  aoiooth.  Wingi  modcralc  ;  tb«  first 
trimarj  rcrj  lliort,  the  third  or  foQrth  longest.  Tail  rather  roooJed,  of  ten 
reetrieea,  vitfa  tiraight  sbafta  and  webi  of  onlinar;  cbaiscter.  Tuw  Itnmg, 
Bliihlly  (eAthercH  id  front  abote  ;  loei  tvn  before,  anil  tva  bebind,  the  fourth, 
which  ia  turned  backward!,  about  H  long  aa  the  third  ;  eU*a  much  hooked, 
grooved  and  xcry  abarp. 

The  Wrvneck  ia  n  well-known  spring-viaitor  to  this 
country,  though  less  often  seen  than  heard ;  for,  from  the 
time  of  its  nrrival,  nsnally  in  the  first  half  of  April,  nutil 
midsnmnier  or  thereabonta,  itn  monotoitouH  cry.  not  nnlika 


*    Yimx  (by  miatake)  tiirtvilla,  Linnu 
t    ri»»(byiniatake)(w.  cU. 
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that  of  the  Kestrel,  and  consieting  of  the  notes  que,  que, 
many  timea  and  very  rapidly  repeated,  resound   from   mi 
a  copse,  orchard  and  tall  hedgerow  in  the  greater 
England.     Dnring  the  rest  of  its   sojonm  it  is,   hi 
absolutely  mote.     Aa  its  coming  generally  precedes  by  a  few 
days  that  of  the  Cuckow,  the  Wryneck  has  acquired  several 
local  names  in  connection  with  that  bird,  and  is  very  com- 
monly called  the  Cuckow's  Leader  or  Cnckow'e  Mate*  ;  bnt 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to   observe  that  there  is  no  near 
affinity  or  point  of  real  similarity  between  them,  nor  does 
the  Wryneck  shew   any  partiality  for  the  company  of  tbs 
species  to  which  it   is  referred   in  popular  speech.     It 
altogether   solitary  in   its  habits,   seldom  associating   eT< 
with  its  own  partner,  and  that  only  for  a  portion  of  its  sta; 
with  us. 

Without  any  bright  or  attractive  colours,  the  Wryneck 
still  a  beantifiil  bird,  from  the  harmonious  blending  of  a  fe 
sober  tints,  delicately  poncillod  with  darker  shades,  whii 
its  plumage  displays.     Its  ordinary  name  comes  from 
habit   of  rolling  its  bead  and   neck   in    a  wonderful  way, 
especially  when  found  on  its  nest  in  a  hollow  tree,  when  it 
may  easily  he  captured  by  any  one  who  cares  to  try.    "But 
the  undulating  motions  of  tbe  bird,  dimly  seen  in  the  gloom 
of  its  retreat,   with   the   loud  hissing  noise  it  makes,  are 
almost  always  enough  to  scare  a  marauder  of  inexperieDce 
for  they  never  fail  to  suggest,  as  is  doubtless  their  intentii 
Uiat  the  hole  into  which  be  is  about  to  thrnst  his  hand 
a  snake  for  its  tenant. f     Becoming  thus  an  object  of  tei 

•  Also  Cuoko»'s  MnicI,  am)  a  wriwr  in  the  1a«t  cpntnrj  Kiya  (flenll.  Msg.  liri 
p.  38fl)  Caokov'a  Man.     According  U)  Pennuit  its  Wslsh  imme  i>  Gmdt 
buving  the  atire  Bl^ification  u  tbe  Jnat,  nnil  in  ScunlinAvia  it  also  bmre  nai 
connediiiE  it  villi  tlic  Cackow. 

t  Hence  «iioUier  common  name  for  tlio  BjiecieH  in  Snake-bird,  parallcltil 
several  Genaan  EqniTalDnlti,  BmoDg  them  Nattcrmndtl  iind  NallerhaU. 
interoiting  to  know  thatBnsmii  of  exactly  the  same  meaning  nn  the  last  [Skag-liw^ 
i.e.  anike'a  n«k)  i«  giren  to  tbe  Wryneck  in  at  (east  one  part  of  Clun&  (Ihis, 
1875,  p.  1S5).  The  peculiarity  vroa  known  to  AriHtctle.  and  poasibl;  led  to  the 
cmel  use  of  the  bird  as  a  Inve-chirm,  to  vbich  eetenl  cbuaioal  writera  i^er,  w 
Pindar  (Pjth.  jr.  211  \  Nem.  iv.  35),  Theocritu!  (II,  17,  30)  Mid  Xenopl 
(Uemorab.  111.  xi.  17,  IS). 
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to  n  timid  intruder,  it  takes  advantage  of  u  moment  of 
indeciHioa  on  his  part,  and  §lipping  rapidly  past  darts  from 
a  situation  whence  escape  seemed  impossible.  Should  how- 
over  its  disturber  be  undaunted  and,  anticipating;  its  flight, 
seize  it  in  hia  graqt,  it  has  yet  resources  left  that  are 
astonishing  even  to  those  who  do  not  witness  them  for  the 
first  time.  It  ruffles  the  feathers  of  its  crown,  extends  and 
extraordinarily  attenuates  its  neck,  throws  its  head  from 
side  to  side,  with  the  most  grot«s<]ne  effect,  or  twists  it 
round  over  its  back,  closing  its  eyelids  as  if  in  death,  and, 
clinging  to  the  fingers  with  its  sharp  claws,  will  hang  down- 
wards as  though  cataleptic,  until  suddenly  disengaging  itself 
it  takes  wing  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  beholder.* 

This  bird  feeds  almost  exclusively  on  insects,  especially 
on  ants,  and  may  Ije  often  seen  on  the  ground  at  their  nests, 
where  it  not  only  clears  off  such  of  the  animals  and  their 
pupa)  as  may  be  exposed,  but  removing  the  soil  with  its  bill, 
introduces  the  long  vermiform  tongne  with  which  it  is 
furnished  into  the  recesses  of  their  passages  in  search  of 
others  that  are  out  of  sight.  The  anatomical  structure  of 
this  organ,  represented  in  the  next  vignette,  much  resembles 
that  found  iii  the  Woodpeckers,  as  already  described  and 
figured  (pages  4'66,  476),  the  hyoid  bones  being  elongated 
and  produced  over  the  bead  in  exactly  tlie  same  way,  and 
worked  by  a  muscular  arrangement  of  like  character,  while 
glands  situated  beneath  the  lower  jaw  secreto  a  similar 
glutinous  mucus  that  is  conveyed  by  a  duct  on  each  side  to 
the  interior  of  the  fauces.  This  secretion  covers  the  homy 
tip  of  the  tongue,  which  can  he  thrust  out  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  on  no  insect  being  touched  therewith  it  imme- 
diately sticks  to  its  surface,  and  is  transferred  to  the  mouth 
ao  instantaneously  that  the  eye  is  nnuble  distinctly  to  follow 
the  action  of  the  organ,  Montagu,  after  watching  a  Wry- 
neck which  he  had  in  a  cage  and  provided  with  emmets  and 
*  II  ;■  tbne  •ctioiu,  ■Ainc  of  vhicli  hnic  been  well  •IemHIhiI  by  Iflyth  (PicIJ- 
Nmt.  ii.  p.  SO),  tbM  rnrniptnt  Sir  T.  Browna  la  writ*  of  Ibe  WiynMik,  wUeh  h* 
eall*  k  Hobbf-bml  ttraui  il*  arriving  in  *|<riDg  vith,  er  ■  little  Iwfara,  tiw 
tlabbita),  u  being  *' nintu'lluailj  luUccl  to  tlir'  vvttign,"  and  "auiuttiniii 
UkCD  ID  thvw  lilU  " 
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their  "  pggs "    (pupiet,    remarks   that   "  it    was  cariooB 
ohserre  the  toDguo  dnrted  forward  and  retracted  with  such 
yelocity,  and  with  sach  anerring  aim,  that  it  never  retnmed 
without  an  ant  or  an  egg  adhering  to  it,"  the  motion  being 
30  rapid  that  the  pupa,  "  which  is  of  a  light  colour, 
more    conspicuous   than    the   tongue,    has   somewhat 
appearauco  of  moving  towards  the  mouth  by  attraction, 
a  needle  flies  to  a  magnet."    In  consequence  of  the  Wryni 
feeding  so  frequently  at  ant-hills,  its  tongue,  as  Knapp  stal 
collects  much  soil  therefrom,  and   its  stomach   contains 
larger  portion  of  giit  than   is  usually  met  with  in  that  of 
other  small  birds ;  but  its  food  is  not  entirely  collected  in 
this   way,  for   it  waylays   ants  on   their  journeys   np  and 
down  trees  and  bushes ;  while  pupoi  and  larrst  generally, 
and  especially  small  green  caterpillars,  enter  into  its  diet, 
According  to  Bechstein,  it  will,  on  its  autumnal  migration 
and  in  dearth  of  insects,  eat  elderberries. 

The  Wryneck  occasionally  reaches  England  at  the  begii 
ning  of  March  and  remains  until  towards  the  end 
September.  Generally  one  of  the  most  unobtrnsivo  of  biidi 
it  sits  stiffly  perched  across  a  twig  or  branch,  or  clii 
sideways  to  the  bole  of  a  tree,  seldom  actually  climbiujti 
though  qnite  oble  so  to  do.  On  the  ground  its  gait  nod 
appearance  are  peculiar,  for  it  advances  with  short  jumps, 
and  keeps  its  tail  elevated.  While  feeding  the  body  is 
motionless,  and  if  diettirbod  it  rises  somewhat  confasedlji 
with  an  undulatory  flight  making  for  the  nearest  eheh 

L which  it  has  seldom  far  to  seek.  In  autumn  it  is  said 
grow  extremely  fat,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe 
esteemed  at  that  season  for  the  table.  It  makes  no  nest] 
but  is  not  incommoded,  as  is  a  Woodpecker,  by  the  heddin)^ 
brought  by  other  birds  into  the  hole  it  selects,  to  which  it 
exhibits  a  strong  attachment,  occupying  it  year  after  year. 
The  eggs,  commonly  laid  on  the  bare  wood,  are  pure  white, 
glossy  and  translucent,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker,  though  with  a  rather 
thicker  shell,  and  on  the  average  a  little  larg(>r,  measuring 
from  -HI  to  -77  by  from  -(17  to  -fil  in.     In  number 
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vary  from  six  to  ten  ;  bat  the  Wryneck  ia  one  of  those  binla 
that  mny  be  induced  to  go  on  laying  many  more.  In  1833. 
Salmon  by  taking  the  eggs  at  four  different  times  from  the 
same  nest  obtained  twenty-two  from  one  bird  (Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.  vii.  pp.  465,  466)  ;  and  some  years  later  a  like 
number  were  removed  from  one  uest  in  as  many  succeseive 
days  by  Mr.  Pemberton  Bartlett  (Zool.  p.  449|.  Dillwyn 
(Fauna  and  Flora  of  Swansea,  p.  6)  mentions  twonty-four 
eggs  that  were  similarly  taken  near  Bristol.  More  extra- 
ordinary however  are  the  facts  recorded  of  Mr.  Norgate'a 
experience  (Zool.  s.B.  pp.  3227,  5081),  for,  between  May 
29th  and  Jnly  13th,  1872,  he  took  forty-two  eggs  from  a 
Wryneck's  nest,  and  in  the  following  year  as  many  more 
from  the  same  bole — the  produce  no  doubt  of  the  same  bird. 

The  young  ore  easily  thongh  not  often  tamed,  and  are 
very  entertaining  iu  confinement,  for  they  will  not  only  feed 
from  thoir  keeper's  hand,  but  climb  over  his  clothes,  probing 
with  their  long  tongue  ever>-  fold  or  opening,  and  in  like 
manner  examine  all  the  furniture  of  the  room,  take  flies 
from  the  window-pane  and  afford  much  amusement  by  their 
repeated  encounters  with  one  another  (Zool.  pp.  435,  43(i) ; 
but  tbey  do  not  generally  live  in  captivity  without  greater 
care  than  most  persons  are  able  to  render.  In  France,  it  is 
said,  boys  are  accustomed  to  tie  a  thin  string  to  one  of  the 
legs  of  the  bird,  and  carrv'ing  it  from  tree  to  tree  allow  it  to 
search  the  bark  for  insects. 

The  Wryneck  is  most  common  in  the  south-east  of 
lungland,  decreasing  in  nnmber  westwards,  breeding  but 
i-arely  in  Devon,  and  in  CornwaU,  says  Bodd,  only  met 
with  in  autumn.  In  Wales  it  occurs  verj-  sparingly,  and, 
so  far  as  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Phillips,  only 
in  the  counties  of  Glamorgan,  Caermartben,  Brecknock 
and  Radnor.  Mr.  Beckwilh  says  it  is  very  rare  in  Shrop- 
shire, it  is  not  included  among  the  birds  of  Wirral  hy  Mr. 
Brockboles,  and  according  to  Mr.  Afore  the  nest  has  been 
only  once  found  in  Lancashire.  Mr.  W,  E.  Clarke  (Vertebr. 
Yorkshire,  p.  38)  fiays  it  is  extremely  local,  being  confined 
to  the  eoiitb-east  of  tbe  West  Kidiug  and  adjacent  part  of 
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tlie  East  Riding  of  York,  and  even  there  rare,  though  it  has 
been  killed  Id  the  breeding-season  in  GleTeland.  It  is  bow- 
ever  frequently  seen  in  Dnrbam,  though  far  from  coramou 
in  Nortbamlierland,  and  Mr.  Hancock  only  knew  of  one 
locality  in  the  district  where  it  bred.  Yet  it  ia  described 
as  breeding  regularly  in  Westmoreland,  ond  its  arrival  al 
Carlisle  was  observed  by  Heysbam  for  several  years  in 
succession.  Across  the  border  its  appearance  is  much  more 
rare,  Jardine  (Br,  B,  ii.  p,  359)  bad  one  killed  on  the 
Solway,  and  one  is  said  to  have  been  foand  dead  at  Thornhill 
in  Dumfriesshire  in  October  1857  (Nat,  1857,  p,  283),  while 
in  the  last  Edition  of  this  work  one  is  said  to  have  been 
lately  killed  near  Glasgow.  It  has  also  occurred  in  the 
counties  of  Bc^rwick  and  Roxburgh,  and  several  times  in 
East  Lothian  and  Fife,  Col,  Drummoud-Hny  (Scott.  Nat, 
iv.  p.  833)  believes  it  to  bo  a  regular  though  perhaps  local 
visitor  to  Perthshire,  and  Mr,  R.  Gray  cites  an  instance  of 
its  breeding  in  Inverness- shire,  besides  its  occurrence  in 
Aberdeenshire  and  Hutherland,  while  Mr.  Edward  (Zoo]. 
p.  6671)  records  one  killed  in  Banffshire,  and  Mr,  Shearer 
(Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.  ii,  p.  386)  mentions  two  examples 
in  CaitbuesH.  Baikie  and  Heddle  record  one  caught  al 
Sandwick  in  Orkney,  and  a  second  seems  to  have  been  got 
[it  Melsettcr  in  1841,  while  two  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Saxby  in  Shetland.  Herr  H.  C.  Miiller  and  Major  Feilden 
record  three  instances  in  the  Fieroes.  A  single  example 
has  been  obtained  in  Ireland.  This,  as  Mr.  More  informs 
the  Editor,  was  shot  near  Dunmore  in  Waterford,  in  the 
summer  of  1878,  by  Mr,  Ernest  Jacob,  and  exhibited  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Jacob  to  the  Biological  Section  of  the  British 
AsBociatioQ  at  its  meeting  in  Dublin  that  year. 

On  the  continent  the  Wryneck's  range  extends  to  about 
lat.  63°  N.  in  Scandinavia,  in  Finland  somewhat  further 
and  in  Russia  to  Archangel ;  but  on  the  eastern  elopes  of 
the  Ural  it  has  not  been  found  north  of  Ekaterinburg. 
Thence  it  occurs  across  Siberia  to  Kamchatka,  and  is  common 
in  Japan,  for  the  form  visiting  that  country  cannot  be 
specifically  separated,  and  in  found  in  China,  British  Burma 
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and  almost  throughout  India.  It  is  i 
liird  of  passage  on  the  Arabian  coaat  and  in  Egypt,  and 
Beeme  to  winter  in  BogoB-land,  Abyssinia  and  Kordofan,  but 
further  southward  we  have  as  yet  no  trace  of  it.  In  North- 
western Africa  it  commonly  appears  us  a  summer -visitant, 
though  some  examples  very  likely  winter  in  Algeria,  as  they 
are  believed  to  do  in  Greece  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  Throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  the  species  is 
pretty  generally  distributed. 

The  adult  haa  the  beak  brown  :  the  irides  pale  hazel :  the 
upper  plumage  generally  greyish-brown,  produced  by  minute 
Kpecka  of  blackish-brown  on  a  light  ground,  ivith  blackish- 
brown  bars  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  lower  part  of  the  back, 
and  broad  atripes  of  the  same  colour  on  the  nape,  middle  of 
the  back,  scapulars  and  tertials,  varied  also  in  places  with 
bufif  patches,  tine  black  streaks  and  a  few  irregular  spots  of 
greyish-white ;  the  feathers  of  the  fore  part  of  the  wing 
more  regularly  tipped  with  buff  and  barred  with  blackish- 
brown  that  often  takes  an  arrow-headed  form ;  the  wing- 
qnills  dull  brown,  barred  on  the  outer  web  with  deep  buff 
and  having  triangular  spots  of  a  paler  but!  on  the  margin 
of  the  inner  web;  tail-quills  minutely  freckled  with  brown, 
buff  and  greyish-white,  with  six  irregular  blackish- brown 
bars  of  varjing  width,  each  auccceded  by  a  lighter  transverse 
space ;  the  lower  plumage  generally  dull  white,  tinged  more 
or  less  deeply  with  buff  on  the  throat,  fianka  and  tail -coverts, 
and  barred  witli  dark  bronn  e:ccept  on  the  breast  and  belly 
where  the  markings  become  arrow-headed  in  form  :  legs,  toes 
and  claws,  brown. 

The  whole  length  is  about  seven  inches.  From  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  three  inches  and  a  quarter ; 
the  first  primary  is  so  small  as  to  have  often  escaped 
notice,*  the  second  and  fourth  nearly  equal,  longer  than 
the  fifth,  but  a  little  shorter  than  the  third,  which  in  this 
speciee  is  longest. 

The  female  hardly  differs  from  the  male,  but  her  plumage 
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is  rather  less  pare  and  bright.     The  yoang  are  more  regu- 
larly barred  beneath,  and  have  the  irides  darker. 

The  vignette  represents  the  head  of  the  Wryneck.  Of 
the  two  small  thread-like  mascles  seen  at  the  throat  on  the 
side  of  the  windpipe,  one,  with  its  fellow  on  the  other  side 
of  the  neck,  belongs  to  the  trachea  itself;  the  other  assists 
in  drawing  the  tongae  back  after  it  has  been  thrust  forward. 
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[/  am    not   rcspivisihlc   for  anythimi   that    may   follow    I y 
another  Editor. 

Alfred  Newton. 

25  Afay,  1882. 
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